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PREFACE. 


"The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  law,"  says  the  biographer  of  Lord  Bacon,  "which 
ordained,  that  actions  and  characters  of  the  dead  should  be  solemnly  canvassed  before  certain 
judges,  in  order  to  regulate  what  was  due  to  their  memory.  No  quality,  however  exalted, 
no  abilities,  however  eminent,  could  exempt  the  possessors  from  this  last  impartial  trial. 
To  ingenuous  minds  this  was  a  powerful  incentive  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  a  strong 
restraint  on  the  most  abandoned  in  their  career  of  vice.  Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the 
life  of  a  person  deserving  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  ought  to  look  upon  this  law 
as  prescribed  to  him." 

The  value  of  biography  and  the  teachings  of  history  depends  upon  the  Lirhfulncss 
with  which  they  are  written.  All  truths  are  so  many  lessons.  They  make  the  light 
of  the  moral  world.  This  ancient  law  of  Egypt  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  modern 
times.  Not  only  for  the  dead,  but  for  the  living.  The  prevailing  idea  that  truth- 
ful records  of  the  dead  should  not  be  made,  if  defects  of  character  or  errors  of  mind 
are  to  be  given,  is  a  grave  misapprehension  of  duty.  //  is  to  be  brave  before  God  and 
cowardly  before  man. 

The  growing  practice  of  publishing  biographies  of  living  men  is  to  be  commended 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  commend  acts  of  the  wealthy, — who  make  their  surplus 
property  useful  before  their  death.  The  judgment  that  acquires  property  should  exe- 
cute its  own  will,  and  shape  its  own  beneficence.  When  possible,  the  events,  experi- 
ence and  opinions  of  one  whose  record  is  worthy  of  a  public  notice,  should  be 
supervised  by  the  living  original.  Individuality  would  be  better  preserved  in  its 
independence,  and  a  proper  self-respect  would  be  more  likely  to  lay  its  foundation 
in  solid  acts  of  duty.  The  eulogistic  exaggerations  and  omissions  of  truth  that  find 
apology  in  death,  would  be  less  likely  to  find  a  public  record. 

In  a  notice  of  a  distinguished  person,  a  recent  writer  aptly  says : — 
"  What  photography  is  to  the  human  countenance,  biography  is  to  the  soul.  The 
one,  with  the  marvellous  pen  of  light,  sketches  the  outward  features  of  our  physical 


being  ;  the  other,  traces  the  progressive  developments  of  mind 
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hood,  and  demonstrates  that  the  diversity  of  character  in  individuals  is  as  limitless  in 
society  as  the  varying  physiognomy  of  man  is  marked  in  the  races." 

No  modern  achievements  of  art  have  been  so  universally  welcomed  by  all  classes  of 
people  as  those  of  photography.  This  is  natural,  and  it  displays  a  gratifying  feature  of 
humanity.  It  illustrates  the  pleasures  of  memory,  and  the  sacred  associations  of  the  soul 
in  its  activity, — in  all  the  beautiful  relations  of  friendship,  love,  kindred,  and  parental 
affection.  All  alike  take  pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  face  of  the  absent,  or  deceased 
beloved  one,  or  of  the  admired  and  respected  person,  who  has  made  for  himself,  or  herself, 
a  record  of  public  honor  and  usefulness,  or  has  been  the  instrument  of  good,  charity,  and 
happiness  in  the  domestic  or  social  circle.  Although  the  portrait  is  a  counterfeit,  it  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  reality  that  artistic  skill  can  give.  If  it  be  so  prized  for  what  it 
represents,  'why  should  we  omit  the  record  of  character  that  commands  our  respect,  or 
endears  the  person  represented?  The  record  illustrates  the  beauties  of  character  which 
afford  us  pleasure  to  remember,  and  profit  to  contemplate.  There  is  no  personal  merit  in 
the  features,  or  complexion  of  the  face,  nor  in  the  form  of  the  body.  They  come  fiom 
nature,  wherein  the  laws  of  God  give  birth  to  physical  perfection,  and  to  forms  of  beauty. 
But,  in  the  formation  of  character,  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  are  placed  in  the  count- 
less relations  of  skill,  taste,  judgment  and  duty.  The  high  prerogatives  of  religion  and 
government,  the  sacred  privileges  and  enjoyments  of  civil,  social  and  domestic  life,  are  to 
be  carefully  studied,  observed  and  practised.  As  we  are  true  to  these  perpetual  duties 
and  responsibilities,  principles  are  developed  which  constitute  the  elements  of  character, — 
and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  examples  of  men  who  have  made  for  themselves  a  record 
that  will  be  useful  to  a  grateful  posterity. 

As  it  has  been  truly  said  by  a  distinguished  orator,  that  man  is  simply  "  a  trustee  of 
property,  that  he  is  the  owner  of  nothing,  not  even  of  himself,"  so  it  may  be  asserted  with 
truth,  that  all  human  beings,  however  great,  humble,  or  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  have  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  life  that  has  been  given  them  by  their  Creator. 
They  make  a  part  of  the  universe,  and  if  they  are  not  made  known  by  any  visible  record 
here,  no  one  will  presume  to  question  the  Infinite  Wisdom  by  denying  them  a  record 
wherein  all  will  find  a  place  in  eternity. 

It  is  forcibly  stated  by  Aristotle,  "  that  there  are  minds  which  are  proportioned  to 
great  matters,  and  others  to  small ;  that  there  are  minds  proportioned  to  intend  many 
matters,  and  others  to  few  ;  that  some  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which  may  be 
dispatched  at  once,  or  within  a  short  time  ;  and  others  to  that  which  begins  afar  off,  and 
is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pursuit."  Men  are  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
capacities,  motives  and  deeds. 

Great  men,  like  common  men,  are  divided  into  classes.  Each  class  has  its  own 
peculiar  scale  of  genius  and  merit,  and  although  all  may  be  upon  the  same  line  of 
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pursuit,  they  are  not  all  actuated  by  the  same  motives.  Some  seek  wealth,  but  with 
narrow  views  of  its  uses.  Some  seek  influence,  but  with  mean  motives  of  application. 
Some  seek  adventure,  for  notoriety,  but  with  no  distinct  plans  of  practical  utility. 
Some  distinguish  themselves  by  the  boldest  activity,  braving  dangers  and  mastering 
difficulties ;  spending  wealth  and  achieving  grand  results  for  the  world,  but  with  no 
apparent  consciousness  how  others  will  profit  by  their  sacrifices.  They  are  great  in  the 
persistent  exercise  of  a  passion  in  one  pursuit,  but  they  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
object  and  mission  of  their  greatness.  This  may  be  developed,  demonstrated,  and 
realized  by  other  minds,  and  not  unfrequently  in  another  generation.  There  is  another 
class,  endowed  with  large  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  and  high  moral  sentiments, 
who  seem  to  comprehend  at  once  all  that  is  practical,  useful,  and  beautiful  in  duty, 
science  and  progress,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  learn  of  what  they  are  ignorant, 
to  teach  what  they  know,  and  to  practise  what  they  profess.  In  the  record  of  this 
class,  we  find  examples  worthy  to  be  studied,  remembered,  and  followed. 

To  question  the  utility  of  the  biography  of  living  men,  is  to  doubt  the  profit  to  be  found 
in  experience,  and  to  prefer  the  uncertainties  of  ignorance  and  imperfect  recollections 
to  the  certainties  of  personal  knowledge.  All  men  alike  are  liable  to  imputations  of 
weakness  and  vanity,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  this  common  truth  does  not  excuse 
the  neglect  of  the  grave  duties  and  responsibilities  of  opportunity  and  individuality. 
True  modesty  seldom  assumes  to  stand  above  the  dignity  of  truth,  and  inordinate 
self-conceit  is  always  best  understood  when  permitted  to  publish  its  own  record. 

The  annals  of  the  Colony  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  are  amply  and 
faithfully  given  by  her  able  and  distinguished  historians.  In  this  volume  will  be  found 
the  records,  though  incomplete,  of  some  of  her  sons,  and  whatever  has  been  achieved 
by  any,  or  all  of  them,  that  is  useful  and  honorable,  we  doubt  not  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  student  of  history  and  the  lovers  of  truth  and  good  example. 

The  creditable  activity  of  the  "New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical 
Society"  has  done  much  to  create  a  taste  for,  and  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of,  genealogical  statistics.  When  considered  in  relation  to  its  inquiries  and  in  the 
application  of  their  results,  genealogy  has  become  a  science,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  who  have  families  will  regard  it  a  duty,  as  well  as  a 
pleasure,  to  communicate  such  information  as  will  encourage  and  facilitate  the  com- 
mendable objects  of  such  associations. 

New  York,  August  12th,  1879. 
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-s  to  which  he  was  best  adapted,  and  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  and 
jnseqirently  the  offer,  in  1825,  of  the  professorship  of  modern  languages  and  literature  in 
Bowdoin  College  was  in  harmony  with  his  individual  tastes  and  preferences.  He  accepted 
the  appointment,  with  the  privilege  of  thoroughly  qualifying  himself  for  its  duties  by  travel 
and  study  in  Europe,  whither  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1826. 

The  time  allotted  to  Mr.  Longfellow  was  spent  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England, — countries  by  no  means  so  familiar  to  the  American  public  at  that 
time  as  they  have  since  become.  What  he  saw,  felt,  and  thought  we  may,  in  some  small 
measure,  gather  from  the  contents  of  Outre  Mer,  his  first  prose  work,  and  from  subsequent 
poetical  compositions. 

Returning  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1829,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  chair 
at  Brunswick,  Maine.  In  his  twenty- fourth  year  (1831)  he  married,  and  afterwards 
remained  in  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater  for  about  four  years.  During  this  period  he 
contributed  to  the  North  American  Review,  and  published  the  first  two  of  the  many 
works  that  have  emanated  from  his  teeming  brain. 

The  first  volume,  issued  in  Boston,  1833,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  is  a  translation  of 
the  Coplas  de  Don  Jorge  Manrique,  a  small  12 mo  of  eighty-nine  pages,  which  opens  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain.  The  ode  is  admirably 
translated,  "  is  a  model  of  its  kind,"  and  "  ranks  among  the  world's  great  funereal  hymns." 
"  Seven  moral  and  devotional  sonnets — two  of  which  are  by  Lope  de  Vega,  two  by  Francisco 
de  Aldana,  two  by  Francisco  de  Medrano,  the  last,  'The  Brook,'  being  by  an  anonymous 
poet" — follow  the  funereal  ode.  His  second  volume,  Outre  Mer,  published  in  1835,  is  crowded 
with  reminiscences  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  sojourn  and  studies.  R.  H.  Stoddard 
says  that  "  it  was  quietly  humorous,  it  was  prettily  pathetic,  and  it  was  pensive  and  poet- 
ical," "  thoroughly  representative  of  the  genius  of  its  writer "  and  "  indicative  of  his  future 
career,  which  is  plainly  mapped  out  therein." 

Professor  Longfellow's  growing  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  poet  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Harvard  University  authorities,  who  selected  him  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  George 
Tickncr..  the  erudite  professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature  in  Harvard  College,  who 
resigned  his  chair  in  1835.  Mr.  Longfellow  vacated  his  position  at  Bowdoin,  and  went 
abroad  to  complete  his  studies  of  the  literature  of  Northern  Europe  before  entering  on  his 
new  duties.  He  passecLthe  summer  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  autumn  and  winter 
in  Germany.  In  the  autumn  his  wife  aieu  at  Rotterdam.  The  following  winter  was  passed 
at  Heidelberg,  and  the  next  summer  in  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.  In  November,  1836, 'he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  assumed  official  duties  at  Cambridge  and  has  resided  there 
ever  since. 

Seeking  a  residence  near  the  university,  Mr.  Longfellow  proceeded  to  the  Craigie 
house,  whose  hi"4" —  was  full  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  reminiscences.    Colonel  John 
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Vassall  had  built  it  in  1739,  Washington  occupied  it  in  1775-6,  Benjamin  Franklin,  General 
Greene,  and  the  sturdy  Putnam  visited  it  on  political  or  military  business,  Talleyrand  had 
enjoyed  Mr.  Craigie's  hospitality  therein,  and  Edward  Everett  and  J ared  Sparks  had  studied 
and  written  under  its  roof.  "  Mrs.  Craigie,"  says  George  VV.  Curtis,  "  was  a  peculiar  woman." 
She  had  reduced  her  style  of  living  after  her  husband's  death,  and  had  let  the  house,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  different  times,  to  various  tenants.  "  She  willingly  allowed  the  inquirer 
for  lodgings  to  see  the  attractive  rooms,  but  told  him  with  an  expressive  smile  that  she  did 
not  let  rooms  to  students.  1  But  I  am  not  a  student,'  was  the  answer ;  '  I  am  a  professor.' 
When  she  learned  that,  besides  being  a  professor,  he  was  the  author  of  Outre  Mer  she  gladly 
gave  him  her  best  rooms,  and  from  that  day  the  name  of  Longfellow  became  permanently 
associated  with  the  mansion  that  had  sheltered  Washington,  and  Everett,  and  Sparks." 

Thus  he  gained  "  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  beautiful  second  story,  and 
during  part  of  this  time  had  for  his  immediate  neighbor  the  lexicographer  Worcester.  At 
last  the  whole  place  became  his  own  by  purchase."  "  Few  of  the  eminent  literary  men  of 
this  generation  have  visited  Boston  without  crossing  that  threshold." 

Professor  Longfellow's  collegiate  duties  left  him  sufficient  leisure  for  literary  pursuits, 
which  he  improved  by  writing  a  paper  on  Prithiof's  Saga,  and  another  on  the  Twice-told 
Talcs  of  his  classmate  Hawthorne.  These  papers  were  published  in  the  Nort",,  American 
Review  in  1837,  and  were  followed  hy  other  papers  on  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  and  on 
Paris  hi  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

In  1830  appeared  his  Hyperion,  "the  herald  of  German  poetry  in  the  New  World," 
of  which  the  eminently  critical  C.  C.  Felton  says:  "In  tender  and  profound  feeling,  and 
in  brilliancy  of  imagery,  the  work  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  productions  of 
romantic -fiction  which  English  literature  can  boast." 

In  the  same  year,  1839,  was  published  his  Voices  of  the  Night.  Readers  felt  that 
American  poetry  "  had  undergone  a  change  into  something  rich  and  strange."  "  Bryant's 
poetry  was  calm,  meditative,  philosophical  ;  Willis's  poetry,  when  not  elegantly  scriptural, 
was  light  and  airy  ;  Halleck's  poetry  was  spirited  and  martial ;  Pierpont's  poetry  was  occa- 
sional and  moral  ;"  but  here  was  poetry  of  manifold  and  unique  characteristics.  It  was 
not  unobjectionable  to  severe  criticism,  but  was  full  of  rare  beauty  and  poetic  spirit. 
"A  healthful  poet  was  singing,  and  his  song  had  many  tones.  It  was  marked  by  a  very 
vivid  imagination,  great  susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  natural  scenery,  and  a  ready 
perception  of  the  analogies  between  natural  objects  and  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart." 

Ballads  and  Other  Poems,  1841,  was  his  next  poetical  venture.  The  popular  poem 
Excelsior  is  embraced  in  it.  So  is  that  charmingly  beautiful  poem,  The  Children  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  translated  from  the  Swedish  of  TegneT.  Mr.  Poe,  reviewing  this  volume  in 
his  Literati,  complainingly  remarks  that  "  he" — Professor  Longfellow—"  regards  the  incul- 
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cation  of  a  moral  as  essential."  Far  from  being  a  fault,  as  Poe's  words  imply.,  this  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  great  poet. 

In  1842  Mr.  Longfellow  made  a  third  voyage  to  Europe,  and  spent  the  summer  at 
Boppard  on  the  Rhine.  On  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  poems,  written 
at  sea,  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  slavery.  Poems  on  Slavery  were  published  in  1843, 
and  dedicated  to  W.  E.  Channing.  They  were  followed,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Spanish 
Student,  of  which  Whipple  says  :  "  It  seems  to  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  his 
genius." 

The  second  marriage  of  the  poet  took  place  in  1843.  In  that  year  he  also  became 
possessor  of  the  Craigie  house.  Two  years  later,  in  1845,  he  issued  The  Belfry  of  Bruges 
and  Other  Poems. 

In  1845  he  edited  The  Poets  of  Europe,  an  octavo  of  about  eight  hundred  pages, 
containing  biographical  notices  and  specimens  of  European  poets  in  ten  different  lan- 
guages, translated  by  about  one  hundred  linguists,  himself  included.  From  eight  of  those 
languages  he  gave  his  own  translations.  In  1849  rie  published  a  tale  entitled  Kavanagh — 
bright,  sketchy,  true  to  New  England  village  life,  and  reflecting  the  opinions  of  its  scholarly 
creator. 

Two  years  before  that,  in  1847,  Evangeline,  in  maidenly  innocence  and  pathetic 
attractiveness,  came  under  notice  of  the  public.  A  critic  in  Eraser  s  Magazine  wrote  of 
it :  "  This  is  an  American  poem,  full  of  beauties  of  real  indigenous  growth  ;  and  we  hail  its 
appearance  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  genuine  Castalian 
fount  which  has  burst  from  the  soil  of  America."  C.  C.  Felton,  than  whom  America  has  had 
few  if  any  more  classical  scholars,  says:  "The  subject  is  eminently  fitted  for  this  treatment ; 
and  Mr.  Longfellow's  extraordinary  command  over  the  rhythmical  resources  of  language  has 
enabled  him  to  handle  it  certainly  with  as  perfect  a  mastery  over  the  dactylic  hexameter  as 
any  one  has  ever  acquired  in  our  language." 

The  Seaside  and  The  Fireside,  poems,  were  published  in  1849,  and  were  followed  in 
185 1  by  the  poem  of  the  Golden  Legend,  of  which  Ruskin,  in  his  Modern  Painters,  vol.  v. 
p.  377,  wrote  :  "  Longfellow  in  the  Golden  Legend  has  entered  more  closely  into  the 
temper  of  the  monk,  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  ever  yet  theological  writer  or  historian 
though  they  may  have  given  their  life's  labor  to  the  analysis." 

In  1854  Mr.  Longfellow  resigned  his  professorship,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
Cambridge.  In  1855  appeared  his  Song  of  Hiawatha.  In  a  note  appended  to  the  poem 
the  poet  informs  his  readers  that  "this  Indian  Edda — if  I  may  so  call  it — is  founded  on  a 
tradition  prevalent  among  the  North  American  Indians,  of  a  personage  of  miraculous  birth, 
who  was  sent  among  them  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing  grounds,  and  to  teach 
them  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  known  among  different  tribes  by  the  several  names  of 
Michaboa,  Chiabo,  Manabozo,  Tarenyawagan,  and  Hiawatha.    Mr.  Schoolcraft  gives  us  an 
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account  of  him  in  his  Algic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  134;  and  in  his  History,  Condition,  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  part  3,  p.  314,  may  be  found  the 
Iroquois  form  of  the  tradition,  derived  from  the  verbal  narrations  of  an  Onondaga  chief." 

Into  this  old  tradition  Mr.  Longfellow  wove  other  curious  Indian  legends,  drawn  from 
the  different  writings  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  to  whom  the  literary  world  is  so  greatly  indebted 
for  "  rescuing  from  oblivion  so  much  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Indians." 

The  Waif,  published  in  1844,  and  The  Estray,  issued  in  1846,  are  collections  of 
poems  edited  by  him.  In  1858  Mr.  Longfellow  added  to  his  laurels  by  a  second  narrative 
poem  in  hexameters —  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  grim, 
God-fearing,  martial  character  whose  ill-luck  in  affairs  of  the  heart  it  immortalizes. 

In  1863  were  related  his  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (part  1),  "for  which  he  has  laid  all 
the  literatures  of  the  world  under  contribution."  Flower-de-Luce  appeared  in  1866,  and 
The  New  England  Tragedies  in  1868.  The  Divine  Tragedy  and  Three  Books  of  Song 
followed  in  1872.  The  Divine  Tragedy  was  afterwards  united  with  the  Golden  Legend, 
and  The  New  England  Tragedies  in  a  volume  entitled  Christies,  with  Preludes  and  Inter- 
ludes. 

A  collection  of  his  later  poems  was  published  in  1873,  under  the  title  of  Aftermath. 
In  1874  appeared  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  and  in  1875  The  Masque  of  Pandora.  The 
latest  issue  of  his  poetic  compositions  was  given  to  the  public  in  1878,  and  is  styled 
Keramos  and  Other  Poems. 

Of  Longfellow's  translation  of  the  Divina  Comniedia  of  Dante,  which  is  so  highly 
prized  and  so  warmly  praised  by  competent  critics,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Stoddard  that  "  it  was 
executed  in  less  than  two  years."    It  was  first  published  in  1868. 

The  first  volume  of  Poems  of  Places,  edited  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  was  published 
in  1876.  It  is  a  poetical  "  Voyage  round  the  World,"  to  be  completed  in  thirty- 
one  volumes.  As  the  editor  says  in  his  preface :  "  It  is  the  voice  of  the  poets 
expressing  their  delight  in  the  scenes  of  nature,  and,  like  the  song  of  birds,  sur- 
rounding the  earth  with  music." 

Longfellow's  poems — and  particularly  Evangeline — have  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  At  home  they  have  passed  through  innumerable  editions.  "  He  is  read 
and  admired  by  all  classes,  and  quotations  from  his  poems  are  frequently  made  in  the 
pulpit,  in  journals,  and  by  public  speakers."  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  he  himself  sang 
of  Charles  Sumner : 

"  Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 
For  ages  would  its  light, 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky, 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

"So,  when  a  great  man  dies, 
For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men." 
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ICE,  ALEXANDER  H„  LL.D.,  of  Boston.  Massachusetts  merchants  have  been 
among  the  most  prominent  in  the  nation  in  all  eras  of  its  history  in  their  intelli- 
gence and  public  spirit.  From  the  days  of  John  Hancock  down  to  the  present 
period,  they  have  often  been  called  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  public  office.  Han- 
cock was  the  first  governor  of  the  State.  In  the  list  of  his  successors  the  merchants  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  honorable  and  successful  administrations  occupy  prom- 
inent positions,  and  the  roll  is  completed  by  the  three  years  of  administration  now  closed 
by  Governor  Rice. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Rice  was  born  in  Newton,  Lower  Falls,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
30th  of  August,  181 8.  Newton  was  noted  in  its  early  history  for  being  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory over  which  the  apostle  Eliot  ministered  to  the  Indians.  At  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  Mr.  Rice  it  was  divided  into  several  villages.  In  that  one  of  them  in  which  his  parents 
resided,  the  manufacture  of  paper  had  been  commenced  by  the  Rice  family  and  others, 
where  an  excellent  water  power  was  utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  town  was  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  State  in  its  natural  features,  and  had  drawn  within  its  limits  an  excel- 
lent class  of  people.  These  had  made  a  society  of  the  best  New  England  stamp,  which  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day,  when  the  town,  now  grown  into  a  city,  has  become  very 
largely  the  residence  of  people  doing  business  in  Boston.  The  schools  of  Newton  have 
always  been  among  the  best  in  the  State,  and  in  them  the  boy  Rice  obtained  his  earliest 
education,  while  his  later  studies  were  in  the  notable  academies  of  the  now  venerable 
Seth  Davis,  of  Newton,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Kimball,  of  Needham,  His  youthful  ambition 
was  to  become  a  Boston  merchant.  His  eldest  brother,  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  of 
character  and  much  enterprise,  discerned  the  promise  that  was  in  Alexander  and  aided  him 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  desires.  The  lad  was  sent  to  Boston  immediately  after  leaving 
school,  where  he  entered  a  dry -goods  store.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
new  position  with  untiring  energy  for  a  few  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  fever,  compelling  his  return  to  Newton,  and  from  the  effects 
of  which  his  life  was  saved  with  great  difficulty. 

On  his  recovery  he  went  again  to  Boston  to  renew  his  business  career;  but  this  time 
the  connection  of  his  family  with  the  paper  business  induced  a  change  in  his  own  projects. 
He  was  received  into  the  paper  store  of  the  Hon.  John  H.  Wilkins,  one  of  the  best-known 
merchants  of  that  day,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  and  at  one  time  a  tutor  in 
Harvard  University.  The  late  Mr.  Richard  B.  Carter  was  the  other  member  of  the  business 
firm.  Mr.  Rice  here  rapidly  rose,  and  soon  had  a  substantial  share  in  the  direction  of 
the  business,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  early  taken  into  the  firm  but  that  the 
taste  for  further  study  was  again  aroused.  He  had  acknowledged  literary  ability  as  well 
as  business  aptitude,  and  his  choice  fell  in  favor  of  acquiring  a  college  education.  With 
a  view  to  this,  after  three  years  spent  in  business,  he  returned  once  more  to  Newton,  wrr 
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he  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  and  afterwards  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
whither  his  companion,  Dr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  now  of  Salem,  Mass.,  had  already  gone.  The  dis- 
tinguished Eliphalct  Nott  was  its  president,  with  a  faculty  of  eminent  and  learned  men. 
Mr.  Rice  joined  the  class  of  1844,  and  proved  the  same  assiduous  and  faithful  youth  in 
study  that  he  had  been  in  business.  He  developed  abilities  that  made  him  among  the 
first  in  his  class,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  Rice,  after  his  graduation,  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  returned  to  his  State  with  that  object  in  view.  There  was  a  serious  drawback  to 
this,  however,  in  the  fact  that  his  health  had  become  delicate  during  the  confinement  of 
study.  Still  he  was  loth  to  abandon  his  aim.  At  the  critical  moment  when  he  was  bal- 
ancing between  what  seemed  prudence  and  his  own  aspiration,  the  firm  in  the  paper  busi- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  connected  approached  him  with  the  offer  of  a  partnership. 
This  was  too  flattering  a  proposition  to  be  easily  resisted.  In  accordance  with  his  final 
judgment  and  the  advice  of  his  family  and  friends,  he  accepted  the  offer  and  entered  the 
house  under  the  firm  of  Wilkins,  Carter  &  Co.  He  has  ever  since  continued  in  it,  and  is 
now  its  head,  the  present  style  of  the  firm  being  Rice,  Kendall  &  Co.  Always  among  the 
most  important  firms  in  the  city,  it  has  steadily  increased  in  prosperity,  and  is  known 
as  one  of  the  great  paper  houses  of  the  country.  In  the  year  after  entering  this 
firm  he  was  married  to  Miss  Augusta  E.  McKim,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady, 
the  daughter  of  John  McKim,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  sister  of  Judge  McKim, 
of  Boston. 

Mr.  Rice  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  mercantile  business  in  which  he  had  engaged 
with  the  same  earnestness  and  fidelity  that  had  characterized  his  life  previously.  He  was 
soon  known  as  a  merchant  of  promise,  and  his  culture  and  personal  gifts  were  such  as  to 
attract  attention  to  him  as  one  eminently  suited  for  public  service.  The  first  office  that 
he  was  called  to  fill  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the(  Common  Council  of  the  city,  where  he  at  once 
attained  such  prominence  as  resulted  in  his  election  as  president  of  that  body  a  year  later. 
In  the  autumn  of  1855  the  politics  of  the  city  were  in  a  peculiar  condition.  It 
was  the  period  when  the  Know  Nothing  wave  was  still  carrying  all  before  it.  Twice  in 
succession  had  it  swept  everything  in  Boston  municipal  contests.  The  city  election  was  to 
be  held  in  December,  and  in  the  November  election  the  Know  Nothings  had  been  vic- 
torious both  in  State  and  city.  It  was  felt  that  only  a  very  popular  candidate  could 
prevent  their  success  in  the  city  again,  for  a  recently  demonstrated  majority  was  to 
be  overcome.  Mr.  Rice  was  selected,  and  received  a  highly  flattering  request  from  cit- 
izens of  all  parties  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty,  to  which  he  acceded.  The 
result  was  his  election  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  soon  proved  to  them  that  their 
confidence  was  not  undeserved.    He  held  the  office  two  terms,  being  elected  the  second 
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time  by  an  increased  majority,  and  then  declined  further  candidacy.  They  were  among 
the  most  important  years  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  by  his  wisdom,  energy,  and  rare 
administrative  ability  Mayor  Rice  achieved  a  reputation  which  from  that  time  forward 
made  him  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Massachusetts.  Among  the  chief  features  of  his 
administration  were  a  consolidation  of  the  power  that  had  been  distributed  through  numer- 
ous boards  of  supervision  in  the  direction  of  the  city  institutions  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
central  board — a  most  important  change  which  had  the  best  results :  the  settlement  of  a 
long-standing  controversy  between  the  city,  the  State,  chartered  corporations,  and  riparian 
owners  as  to  the  possession  of  property  in  certain  flats  overflowed  at  high  tide,  and  to  the 
reclaiming  of  which  the  city  owes  the  territory  known  as  the  Back  Bay  of  Boston,  over 
which  acres  of  the  finest  residences  have  since  been  built ;  and  the  opening  of  new  territory 
to  business  through  the  extension  of  certain  streets  in  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Out 
of  this  last  came  those  magnificent  blocks  of  stores  in  Summer,  Franklin,  and  Devonshire 
streets  which  were  devastated  by  the  great  fire  of  1872,  but  are  now  rebuilt  and  form  the 
heart  of  the  business  of  Boston.  Mayor  Rice,  by  the  boldness  of  his  reforms  and  the  vigor 
of  his  enterprise,  showed  a  capacity  for  affairs  that  had  not  been  excelled  in  the  mayor's 
office  since  the  days  of  the  elder  Quincy.  In  addition  he  developed  gifts  in  oratory 
that  attracted  to  him  hardly  less  attention.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Public  Library  building  in  Boston,  he  was  called  to  speak  in  connection  with  Edward 
Everett  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop — both  men  of  the  highest  and  most  elegant  culture,  and 
each  of  whom  had  a  national  reputation  for  finished  eloquence.  It  was  a  trying  position 
for  the  young  Boston  merchant,  but  he  came  successfully  out  of  it.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  Mayor  Rice's  address  was  fully  equal  in  appropriateness  of  thought  and  beauty 
of  diction  to  that  of  either  of  the  eminent  scholars  and  orators  with  whom  he  was  con- 
trasted. It  received  the  highest  encomiums  at  home,  and  attracted  the  attention  even  of  the 
English  press,  by  which  it  was  extensively  copied  and  adduced  as  another  proof  of 
American  advancement  in  eloquence  and  scholarship. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term  of  service,  in  1858,  Mayor  Rice,  who  was  desirous 
of  giving  more  attention  to  his  business,  peremptorily  declined  to  again  accept  of  the  office, 
to  which  he  could  have  been  chosen  almost  without  opposition.  In  it  he  had  been  faithful 
to  the  men  who  elected  him,  simplified  the  conduct  of  affairs,  laid  the  foundations  for  great 
improvements  in  the  city,  and  adorned  the  office  of  mayor  by  energy  in  deeds  and  grace 
in  eloquence.  He  went  into  office  by  the  votes  of  all  parties,  and  he  took  no  part  in 
politics  while  he  continued  as  their  representative,  further  than  to  cast  his  vote  at  each 
election.  He  had  been  previously  an  Anti-Slavery  Whig,  and  now  that  the  Republican 
party  was  formed,  he  had  identified  himself  with  its  fortunes.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  man  of  his  talent  and  prominence  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  private 
life.    His  residence  was  in  the  then  Third  Congressional  District  of  the  State.    This  was 
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the  most  difficult  of  all  for  the  Republicans  to  carry.  In  1857  the  Democrats  were 
supposed  to  have  a  majority  there.  It  was  felt  that  only  by  the  most  careful  management 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  was  there  any  chance  of  their  success.  In  looking  the  field 
over  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  man  could  save  them — and  Mr.  Rice  with 
reluctance  accepted  their  nomination.  They  made  an  active  canvass  under  the  inspiration 
of  his  name,  and,  in  a  triangular  contest,  succeeded  in  electing  him  by  a  plurality  of  votes. 
He  was  three  times  afterwards  re-elected,  the  last  time  by  a  majority  of  about  thirty-six 
hundred  ;  but  during  two  of  his  terms  of  service  he  was  the  only  Republican  candidate 
for  any  office,  State  or  national,  who  had  a  majority  in  the  district,  running  considerably 
ahead  both  of  Governor  Andrew  and  President  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Rice's  course  in  Congress  was  remarkably  judicious  as  well  as  able,  and  it  aided 
his  constituents  very  much  in  their  efforts  to  re-elect  him.  He  fairly  captured  his  district 
from  the  opposition,  and  turned  it  over  to  his  Republican  successor  with  the  majority 
above  noted.  He  achieved  this  triumph  largely  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
represented  the  business  interests  of  the  district.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  nation  in  this  respect,  and  much  depended  on  the  action  of  its  representative.  Every 
point  of  interest  to  his  constituents  was  attended  to  with  diligence  and  care,  while  the 
broader  interests  of  the  State  and  the  nation  were  not  neglected.  He  was  in  Congress 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  as  well  as  during  the  two  years  that  preceded  and 
followed  it.  He  gave  his  personal  attention  to  everything  that  affected  the  wants  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  or  their  families  and  friends,  and  replied  to  nearly  all  correspondence 
with  his  own  hand.  Gov.  Andrew  used  to  say  of  him  that  whenever  he  needed  informa- 
tion from  Washington  during  the  war,  or  desired  anything  promptly  acted  upon,  he  wrote 
directly  to  the  representative  of  the  Third  District. 

Mr.  Rice's  more  public  service  in  Congress  was  first  on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  later  placed  on  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  and  was  chairman  of  this  important  committee  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  war.  While  in  this  latter  position  he  wrote  an  elaborate  report  on  the  steam 
machinery  used  in  the  Navy,  which  he  defended  and  carried  through  against  strong 
opposition  He  won  general  attention  by  his  ability  and  tact  in  this  position  in  Congress, 
and  did  much  to  convert  to  his  own  views  members  who  were  inclined  to  look  with  distrust 
on  the  management  of  the  Navy  Department.  He  did  not  speak  often,  but  he  always  was 
listened  to  attentively,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  invariably  carrying  his  points.  One 
effort  in  particular  made  by  him  in  defence  of  the  Navy,  in  reply  to  that  brilliant  orator 
and  man  of  rare  persuasive  gifts,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  was  a  complete 
success,  and  gained  for  Mr.  Rice  the  reputation  of  a  first-class  debater.  His  other  printed 
speeches  are  upon  the  tariff,  and  upon  the  state  of  the  Union. 

During  all  the  period  of  his  Congressional  service  Mr.  Rice  made  large  sacrifice  of 
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his  business  interests  at  home.  In  1862  he  urgently  asked  to  be  relieved  by  his  constitu- 
ents, but  yielded  both  then  and  two  years  later  to  what  they  deemed  the  imperative  need 
for  his  continuance  in  Congress.  In  1866,  however,  he  felt  that  his  duty  was  fully  dis- 
charged, and  that  he  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  returning  to  private  life,  and  the  district  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  his  withdrawal.  He  retired,  after  eight  years'  continuous  service,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  man  who  had  been  strengthened  in  public  estimation  by  each  term  he 
had  served  in  the  National  Legislature,  and  with  the  confident  prediction  that  new  honors 
awaited  him.  His  own  desire  was  to  shun  them  for  a  period  in  the  future,  and  give  that 
attention  to  his  business  that  his  interests  called  for.  But  he  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  a  prominent  citizen.  He  was  constantly  called  for  on  public  occasions.  The  Boston 
Board  of  Trade  made  him  its  president  for  a  series  of  years.  When  the  great  musical 
festival,  the  Peace  Jubilee  of  1869,  was  inaugurated,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  the  head 
of  the  movement,  and  his  advice  and  efforts  had  much  to  do  in  insuring  its  success. 
When  the  effort  was  made  to  repeat  it  some  years  later,  Mr.  Rice  declined  to  participate, 
seeming  to  have  a  premonition  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  renew  its  triumphs 
so  soon.  He  visited  Europe  once  or  twice  in  the  years  that  followed.  When  he  was  at 
home  all  public-spirited  works  claimed  his  aid,  and  it  was  seldom  denied.  Among  these 
were  the  placing  of  the  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  by  Thomas  Ball,  in  the 
Public  Garden  of  Boston.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  citizens  to  procure  it, 
and  delivered  the  address  at  the  time  it  was  unveiled. 

There  was  to  be  still  a  new  call  for  Mr.  Rice  to  re-enter  public  life.  The 
Republican  politics  of  the  State  in  1874  proved  to  be  out  of  joint.  In  that  year  the 
Democrats,  for  the  first  time  for  thirty-five  years,  elected  a  governor  by  the  people,  and 
they  also  chose  four  or  five  of  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  State — an  event 
entirely  without  a  precedent,  even  in  remote  history.  The  gentleman  whom  they  elected 
governor,  the  Hon.  William  Gaston,  was  so  popular  out  of  office,  and  had  made  so  ex- 
cellent an  impression  in  it,  that  the  Republicans  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  pursue  a  wise 
and  careful  policy  in  order  to  prevent  his  re-election.  To  this  end  Mr.  Rice  was  asked 
to  leave  his  retirement  and  become  the  Republican  candidate  ior  governor.  In  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  the  city  of  Boston  was  at  once  and  easily 
carried  unanimously  in  his  favor,  as  was  also  all  that  portion  of  the  State  in  which  his 
life  had  been  passed  ;  and  when  the  Convention  held  its  session  at  Worcester,  he  was 
nominated  by  a  handsome  majority.  A  very  animated  contest  followed,  in  which  the 
Democrats,  inspired  by  the  hopes  of  success,  called  out  their  fullest  vote ;  and  a  third  party, 
influenced  by  mistaken  views  as  to  Mr.  Rice's  position  on  the  temperance  question, 
made  extraordinary  efforts;  but  Mr.  Rice  was  elected  over  them  all  by  six  thousand 
plurality,  thus  redeeming  Massachusetts  and  bringing  it  again  into  the  Republican  ranks. 
The  next  year  he  was  re-elected  by  about  forty  thousand  plurality  over  the  Hon.  Charles 
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Francis  Adams,  whom  the  Democrats  had  brought  out  against  him.  This  was  the  Presi- 
dential year,  which  is  always  more  favorable  to  the  Republicans.  The  third  year  in  which 
Gov.  Rice  was  a  candidate  for  the  verdict  of  the  people  upon  his  management  of  the 
State  affairs,  his  majority  was  nearly  twenty  thousand — more  than  three  times  that  by 
which  he  was  originally  chosen,  and  the  largest  that  had  been  obtained  by  any  governor, 
except  in  Presidential  years,  for  a  long  period. 

Gov.  Rice,  after  his  third  term  of  service,  declined  a  re-election,  and  retired  from 
office  on  the  first  of  January.  His  career  as  governor  was  characterized  by  the  same 
qualities  that  had  previously  made  him  so  successful  as  mayor  of  Boston  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  In  his  efforts  to  reform  and  simplify  the  government  of  the 
State  he  encountered  opposition,  and  hence  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  positive 
qualities  of  courage  and  firmness.  He  has  shone  as  conspicuously  in  the  exercise  of 
them  as  in  the  other  traits  of  an  able  administrator.  In  the  beginning  he  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  the  business  affairs  of  the  State,  and  no  labor  or  industry 
was  spared  to  this  end.  Thus  informed,  he  has  been  quick  to  decide  and  ready  to  act. 
Whenever  he  has  differed  from  the  Legislature,  after-events  have  vindicated  his  course 
and  public  opinion  has  sustained  him.  In  one  or  two  instances  of  such  action  he  has,  by 
his  vetoes,  rendered  the  Commonwealth  most  important  service.  His  appointments  to 
office  have  been  excellent ;  they  have  been  seldom  criticised,  and  when  they  were  their 
wisdom  has  been  subsequently  proved  and  acknowledged.  He  has  illustrated  practical 
civil-service  reform  by  keeping  meritorious  officers  who  are  Democrats  in  place  in  many 
instances.  In  short,  in  every  aspect  his  administration  has  proved  a  complete  and  grati- 
fying success.  It  has  been  one  of  reform  and  economy,  characterized  always  by  a  proud 
appreciation  of  the  high  claims  of  Massachusetts  as  a  commonwealth  advanced  in 
civilization  and  wielding  a  vast  influence  through  the  patriotism,  culture,  and  liberality 
of  her  people.  In  the  multitude  of  public  occasions  when  she  has  been  represented 
during  the  Centennial  period,  Gov.  Rice  has  always  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  favor- 
able to  himself  and  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Gov.  Rice  is  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  mental  and  physical  faculties,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  further  public  honors  await  him.  Without  his  own  prompting,  he 
was  suggested  as  excellently  fitted  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President 
Hayes's  cabinet  when  originally  organized,  and  at  a  recent  time  when  a  vacancy  in  that 
office  seemed  probable  ;  and  he  has  been  often  mentioned  as  a  most  suitable  citizen  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  National  Senate.  This  is  certain,  that  he  has  filled  the  most 
conspicuous  offices  in  his  own  State  with  a  distinction  that  is  seldom  won  by  any 
public  man.  His  latest  honors  are  the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  him  by  Harvard 
University  and  his  election  as  Chancellor  of  Union  University  in  New  York,  which  latter 
he  was  compelled  to  decline  on  account  of  public  duties  in  his  own  State. 
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ASTON,  WILLIAM,  LL.D,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  lawyer  and  ex-governor.    Born  in 
Killingley,  Conn.,  October  3d,  1820.    His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  French 
origin,  and  the  family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France,  where  many  of  its 
members  have  been  remarkable  for  individuality,  depth  of  religious  sentiment,  and 
force  of  moral  character. 

Among  the  Huguenots  who  were  driven  from  France  because  of  their  religious 
opinions  were  Mr.  Gaston's  progenitors.  They  sought  refuge  in  Scotland,  abode  there  for 
a  brief  period,  and  then  emigrated  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  policy  of  England  toward 
the  Protestant  colonists  of  Ireland  drove  many  out  of  the  country  to  seek  homes  in  the 
new  settlements  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Among  these  were  the  forefathers  of  Governor 
Gaston.  They  arrived  in  this  country  about  1725,  and  settled  in  Connecticut,  where  the 
family  remained  for  more  than  a  century.  Among  the  distinguished  bearers  of  the  name 
in  this  country  may  be  noticed  the  Hon.  William  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  an  eminent 
jurist  and  statesman,  who  personally  illustrated  the  ancestral  devotion  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  by  adhering  to  the  very  faith  for  which  his  fathers  had  been  driven  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  New  World,  although  the  law  of  the  State  discriminated  against  its  professors.  Mr. 
Gaston's  weight  of  personal  character  overpowered  the  law,  which  in  his  case  became  a 
dead  letter,  and  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  which 
position  he  declined  to  relinquish  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  1835  Judge  Gaston  guided  the  business  of  the  convention  which  revised  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State.  He  will  ever  be  held  in  honor  for  his  enlightened  opposition  to 
monarchical  tendencies  in  American  society,  for  his  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  crush  the 
freedom  of  debate,  and  for  his  speaking  and  voting  against  the  proposition  to"  deprive  free 
colored  men  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  was  taken  from  them  by  the  new  Constitution. 

The  parents  of  Governor  Gaston  were  Alexander  and  Keziah  (Arnold)  Gaston.  The 
latter  was  born  in  Rhode  Island.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  where  he 
became  well  known  as  a  merchant,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  integrity.  They 
removed  from  Killingley  to  Boston  in  the  year  1838. 

William  Gaston  prepared  for  college  at  the  Brooklyn  and  Plainfield  Academies,  and 
entered  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
maintained  high  rank  in  his  class  throughout  his  college  course,  and  graduated  with  honor 
in  1840.  Soon  after  graduation  he  began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Hilliard,  at 
Roxbury,  and  continued  his  legal  studies  under  the  direction  of  C.  P.  and  B.  R.  Curtis,  of 
Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1844. 

In  1846  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Roxbury,  and  soon  secured  a  large  practice,  which 
steadily  continued  to  increase.  He  was  married  to  Louisa  A.  daughter  of  Laban  S. 
Beecher,  of  Roxbury,  in  the  year  1852. 

In  1865   Mr.  Gaston  formed  a  copartnership  in  Boston  with  Harvey  Jewell  and 
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and  culture  of  the  successful  candidate.  His  administration  of  affairs  proved  to  be  wisely 
conservative,  and  if  it  did  provoke  the  gentle  criticisms  of  strictly  party  men,  it  did  not  the 
less  certainly  conciliate  the  esteem  of  their  opponents,  and  win  the  cordial  praise  of  his  more 
thoughtful  supporters.  Before  the  year  closed,  that  early  criticism  lost  its  force,  and  the 
general  sentiment  of  both  parties  was  in  the  Governor's  favor. 

In  1876  another  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  It  was  thought  that  the  success  of  the  national  Democratic  party 
required  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Adams's  name  should,  if  possible,  be  secured.  Mr. 
Gaston,  though  he  had  a  large  majority  of  the  convention  in  his  favor,  yet,  with  chivalrous 
courtesy  and  generosity,  voluntarily  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  thus  leaving  the  nomination 
to  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  selected.  In  the  same  year,  1876,  Mr.  Gaston  declined  the  con- 
gressional nomination  which  had  been  tendered  to  him  from  the  Fourth  District. 

Governor  Gaston's  has  been  a  life  full  of  active  and  unremitting  effort,  presenting  a 
record  of  public  service  peculiarly  brilliant  and  a  future  full  of  promise. 


NDREW,  JOHN  ALBION,  of  Boston,  the  "War  Governor"  of  Massachusetts. 
Born  near  Portland,  Maine,  May  31st,  1818.  His  ancestors  immigrated  to  this 
country  from  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts.  His  father,  Jonathan  Andrew,  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  in 
early  manhood  removed  to  Windham,  Maine,  where  he  married  Nancy  G.  Pierce,  a  former 
preceptress  in  the  Fryeburg  Academy — the  institution  in  which  Daniel  Webster  served  for 
a  while  as  a  pedagogue. 

John  Albion,  the  eldest  son  of  this  excellent  couple,  was  educated  preparatorily  at 
Salem  and  Windham,  and  studied  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  achieved  no  distinction  as  a 
scholar.  In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  "  He  took  no  rank  as  a  scholar,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  ambition  for  academic  distinction.  He  had  no  part  in 
Commencements.  The  rosy,  chubby-faced  boy  —  genial,  affectionate,  popular  —  gave  no 
indications  of  future  renown,  or  of  that  ability,  energy,  and  breadth  of  view"  for  which 
he  was  afterward  so  celebrated. 

Graduating  with  the  class  of  1837,  he  determined  to  pursue  the  profession  of  law,  and 
went  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  preparatory  study  in  the  office  of  Henry  H.  Fuller,  the 
uncle  of  the  celebrated  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.    His  preceptor  was  able  and  erudite,  but 
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was  also  crotchety,  peculiar,  and  markedly  conservative.  Teacher  and  pupil  attracted 
each  other  —  complemented,  and  modified  each  other — and  became  closely  attached 
friends. 

In  1840  Mr.  Andrew  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  for  the  following  twenty 
years  was  known  as  a  faithful,  accomplished,  and  hard-working  practitioner.  His  con- 
victions were  deep,  his  opinions  clean-cut  and  precise,  and  his  readiness  to  defend  his  own 
positions  prompt  and  effective,  fie  believed  in  "  building  up"  rather  than  in  "  breaking 
down,"  and  held,  with  some  philosophers  of  world-wide  renown,  that  the  best  way  is  to 
present  truth  with  all  its  evidences  to  the  acceptance  of  men  ;  and  that  when  truth  is  once 
accepted  and  actuative,  all  errors  of  theory  and  practice  will  eventually  be  expurged  and 
fall  away.  For  these  reasons  he  never  identified  himself  with  the  Garrisonian  school  of 
abolitionists.  He  remarked  to  its  leader  on  one  occasion  :  "  My  fidelity  to  the  existing 
institutions  of  government,  its  charters,  its  organization,  and  the  duties  of  its  citizenship, 
is,  ever  has  been,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  always  be,  unshaken."  Constitution,  temperament, 
and  education  forbade  revolutionary  procedure — except  as  a  matter  of  stern  necessity — 
and  would  not  permit  it  to  go  further  than  demonstrated  need  required. 

This  characteristic  of  Mr.  Andrew  dictated  assistance  and  defence  of  unpopular 
causes.  Perhaps  no  man  so  deservedly  popular  was  ever  identified  with  so  many  unpop- 
ular sides  of  current  controversy.  There  was  an  element  of  chivalry  in  his  nature,  to  whose 
workings  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth  gladly  responded.  He  abhorred  intemperance 
and  all  the  evils  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and  yet  he  opposed  the  prohibitionists.  "The  evil 
of  drunkenness,"  he  maintained,  "  needs  to  be  met  by  a  gracious  gospel  kindling  the  heart  ; 
not  by  a  sense  of  guilt  goading  the  conscience."  He  could  not  endure  the  subjection  of 
the  total  abstinence  question  to  the  "jugglery  of  the  caucus"  and  the  selfish  dishonesty  of 
so-called  politicians. 

In  1854  he  defended  the  persons  under  indictment  at  Boston  for  the  rescue  of  Burns, 
the  fugitive  slave.  In  1855  he  defended  the  British  Consul,  who  was  charged  with  the 
violation  of  our  neutrality  laws  during  the  Crimean  war.  In  1859  he  originated  and 
directed  the  measures  adopted  for  the  defence  of  honest,  heroic  John  Brown  in  Virginia. 
During  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  representative  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  and  immediately  assumed  a  leading  position  in  that  body.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  he  declined  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench,  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
Governor  Banks. 

Politics  he  had  eschewed,  so  far  as  active  participation  was  concerned,  up  to  1859. 
They  interfered  with  success  in  professional  pursuits.  In  i860  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Pre-eminently  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  His  special  studies,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  fitted  him  for  it.  He  had  taken  profound 
interest  in  the  pending  Presidential  campaign,  and,  at  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
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tion  in  Chicago,  had  seconded  the  motion  of  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  that  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be  made  unanimous. 

Simultaneously  with  his  entrance  on  gubernatorial  duties,  he  began  to  prepare  vigor- 
ously for  the  "  irrepressible  conflict."  The  State  militia  was  placed  in  an  available  con- 
dition. Disregarding  all  partisans  and  petty  politicians,  he  appealed  directly  to  the  clear 
heads  and  warm  hearts  of  his  patriotic  constituents,  and  particularly  to  "  men  who  own  and 
till  the  soil,  who  drive  the  mills,  and  hammer  out  their  own  iron  and  leather  on  their  own 
anvils  and  lapstones."  They  answered  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  and  with  an  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence that  was  an  inspiration  in  itself  to  the  sagacious  and  energetic  chief.  He  was  the 
leading  spirit,  "  the  preparing  influence,"  the  controlling  mind  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  one 
of  the  principal  motors  in  the  "  uprising  of  a  great  people." 

While  the  civil  war  lasted  none  was  more  energetic  and  efficient  than  he.  He  dis- 
patched the  first  volunteer  soldiery  to  the  aid  of  the  National  Government,  received  the 
bodies  of  the  patriots  slain  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  took  effective  measures,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  for  the  wounded  braves, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost  in  influencing  the  President  to  issue  his  immortal 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

Lincoln  wisely  followed  public  sentiment  ;  Andrew  as  wisely  helped  to  create  and 
guide  it.  The  heartless  cruelties  inflicted  on  Massachusetts  soldiers  in  rebel  prisons 
reacted  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  instigators  and  instruments  thereof.  Governor 
Andrew's  righteous  soul  flamed  with  indignation  at  the  horrible  recital,  and  he 
indited  an  epistle  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  requesting  such  retaliatory 
measures  as  would  prevent  the  repetition  of  those  inhuman  outrages.  The  institution  of 
slavery  he  believed  to  be  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  rebellion,  and  proposed 
that  it  be  assailed  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  enslaved.  The  people  were  not  ready  for 
such  radical  treatment.  General  Fremont  had  been  displaced  for  his  abolition  proclivities. 
General  Hunter  had  been  reprimanded  for  suggesting  that  Afric- Americans  be  used  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  and  for  the  issuance,  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  of  a  proclamation  of  uncon- 
ditional freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  The  war  raged  with 
doubtful  success.  Massachusetts  supplied  every  requisition  for  troops,  but  when,  in  May, 
1862,  three  more  regiments  were  demanded,  Governor  Andrew,  for  the  first  time,  appealed 
to  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  "  fire  at  the  enemy's  magazine."  He 
saw  that  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  inevitable.  Over  the  bodies  of  those  killed  at 
Baltimore  he  had  offered  a  prayer  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  war ;  and 
had  also  recorded  a  vow  that  so  long  as  he  should  govern  Massachusetts,  and  so  far  as 
Massachusetts  could  control  the  issue,  it  should  not  end  without  freeing  every  slave  in 
America. 

Governor  Andrew  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  negro,  and  one  of  the  most  stalwart 
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champions  of  his  claims  to  the  rights  of  humanity.  By  reason  of  this  friendship  he  came 
into  controversy  with  General  McClellan,  against  whom,  in  wise,  able,  and  conscientious 
manner,  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  office,  "  and  defended  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  civil  power  against  the  attempted  usurpations  of  military  authority."  In  February, 
1864,  he  remonstrated  against  the  prohibition,  by  Federal  officers,  of  Southern  refugees 
going  to  Massachusetts,  and  drew  from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  following  order  :  "  I  understand 

 that  there  are  a  hundred  colored  men  in  Alexandria  who  desire  to  go  to 

Massachusetts,  and  enlist  in  the  United  States  service.  Let  them  go"  The  officials  did 
let  them  go — -as  many  as  wanted  to  go — and  Governor  Andrew  never  experienced  any 
subsequent  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ranks  of  his  colored  regiments  filled  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum standard. 

The  colored  citizens  of  Boston  resolved  in  public  meeting  assembled,  after  his  death, 
that  "  the  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  will  ever  remember  that  it  is  to  him  they  are  indebted 
for  equal  military  rights  before  the  law." 

Governor  Andrew  did  nothing  by  halves.  When  he  knew  what  the  right  demanded, 
he  did  it  promptly  and  with  all  his  abundant  energies.  In  his  valedictory  address,  delivered 
on  retiring  from  the  governorship,  he  said  with  equal  force  and  justice  :  "  There  ought  to 
be  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  peace — just  as  vigorous  as  our  recent  prosecution  of  war. 
We  ought  to  extend  our  hands  with  cordial  good-will  to  meet  the  proffered  hands  of  the 
South  :  demanding  no  attitude  of  humiliation  from  any  ;  inflicting  no  acts  of  humiliation 
upon  any  ;  respecting  the  feelings  of  the  conquered,  notwithstanding  the  question  of  right 
and  wrong  between  the  parties  belligerent."  "  Honor  and  religion  alike  forbid  one  act, 
one  word  of  vengeance  or  resentment.  Patriotism  and  Christianity  unite  the  arguments 
of  earthly  welfare  and  the  motives  of  heavenly  inspiration  to  persuade  us  to  put  off  all 
jealousy  and  all  fear,  and  to  move  forward  as  citizens  and  as  men  in  the  work  of  social  and 
economic  reorganization — each  one  doing  with  his  might  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth 
to  do." 

He  possessed  deep  love  for  the  noble  commonwealth  whose  affairs  he  so  gloriously 
administered,  and  as  deeply  reverenced  those  Christian  elements  of  greatness  which  have 
made  it  what  it  has  been,  and  is,  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  world.  To  General 
G.  B.  McClellan,  who  had  adopted  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  General  Stone,  of  Ball's 
Bluff  notoriety,  he  wrote,  under  date  December  30th,  1 861,  repelling  the  injurious  state- 
ments and  insinuations  contained  in  Stone's  letter,  and  asking  :  "  Without  the  alacrity, 
devotion  to  the  Union  cause,  and  energetic  patriotism  of  Massachusetts,  where  to-day  had 
been  the  Government  ?  In  whose  hands  the  capital  ?  And  where,  indeed,  the  Union 
itself?" 

Go  vernor  Andrew,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  educated  in  the  Massachusetts  school 
of  constitutional  interpretation,  was  neither  ignorant  nor  unmindful  of  the  limitations  of 
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power,  of  the  proper  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, and  of  himself  as  the  head  of  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
What  Generals  Stone  and  McClellan  held  to  be  meddlesome  interference  on  the  part  of 
Governor  Andrew  when  he  desired  the  commander  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  to 

inform  Captain    that  had  he  known  of  his  discreditable  conduct  in  returning,  under 

charge  of  a  lile  of  Massachusetts  soldiers,  two  colored  refugees  to  claimants  professing  to 
be  their  owners — without  investigation  of  the  claim,  and  without  knowing  whether  the 
claimants  were  loyal  or  not — he  would  never  have  signed  his  commission  as  captain,  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  knew  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  wise  exercise  of  a  just  prerogative  per- 
taining to  his  own  official  position. 

The  educational,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  owe  much  to 
his  fostering  care.  Harvard  College  and  similar  institutions  he  honored  as  instructing  and 
guiding  the  organic  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  New  England  Agricultural  Society 
listened  to  addresses  in  which  he  urged  the  claims  of  its  section  upon  the  members.  The 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  Massachusetts  he  examined  with  paternal  solicitude. 
All  his  energies,  all  his  resources,  all  his  acquirements,  were  freely  given  for  the  corporate 
welfare  of  his  State,  and  for  the  individual  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 

John  A.  Andrew  was  a  man  of  profoundly  religious  nature,  of  broad  catholic  sym- 
pathies, and  of  intense  antagonism  to  all  that  is  selfish,  exclusive,  and  tyrannical.  He  was 
"  the  hero  of  the  lay  organization  of  the  Unitarian  body ;"  but  he  was  also  a  frequent 
attendant  on  the  ministry  of  other  churches.  He  had  three  intimate  clerical  friends,  of 
most  diverse  intellectual,  theological,  and  individual  characteristics.  The  first  was  his  own 
pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D. ;  the  second,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  and 
the  third,  a  well-known  Methodist  missionary  to  the  sailors,  Rev.  William  Taylor — better 
known  as  Father  Taylor,  of  Boston.  With  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  was  familiar,  interpreted 
their  contents  for  himself,  appropriated  their  instructions  and  consolations  to  himself,  and 
built  up  his  own  grand,  massive,  and  forceful  character  with  the  spiritual  nutriment  they 
supply. 

He  died  in  Boston,  October  30th,  1867.  Massachusetts  sadly  felt  the  void  created  by 
his  departure.  The  United  States  are  all  the  poorer  for  his  loss.  The  general  sentiment 
of  thoughtful  men  is  eloquently  embodied  in  the  words  of  one  who  knew  and  reverenced 
his  simple  greatness  :  "  Oh  !  what  a  loss  is  such  a  man  to  his  personal  and  political  friends  ! 
What  a  greater  loss  to  his  State,  which  he  had  ruled,  in  Milton's  words,  '  with  a  mind 
extended  and  of  the  divinest  mettle'!  What  an  incomparably  greater  loss  still  to  the 
nation,  to  whose  future  councils  he  would  have  brought  so  much  of  insight,  prudence, 
generosity,  courage,  and  justice."  Such  men  provide  for  their  own  successors,  even  as  the 
leaf  in  summer  nurtures  its  successor  under  its  axil.  Its  own  fall  is  but  the  antecedent 
necessity  of  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  development. 
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ULLOCK,  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester:  Born  at 
Royalston,  Mass.,  March  ist,  1816.  He  was  the  third  child  of  Rufus  Bullock 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  Davis  Bullock. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  town  he  passed  through  the  earlier  stages  of 
educational  experience,  and  developed  a  naturally  studious  habit  and  an  uncommon  aptitude 
for  instruction.  These  individual  traits  were  still  more  markedly  manifest  at  the  higher 
schools  and  academy  in  which  preparation  for  college  was  completed.  Entering  Amherst 
College  in  1832,  he  graduated  from  it  in  1836,  and  received  the  honor  of  delivering  the 
Salutatory  Address  at  the  Commencement  exercises. 

Among  his  college  contemporaries  were  Richard  S.  Storrs  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
both  eloquent  and  famous  preachers  in  Brooklyn ;  Ensign  Kellogg,  of  Pittsfield,  and  Otis 
P.  Lord,  of  Salem. 

Subsequent  to  graduation  Mr.  Bullock  taught  school  for  a  year  or  more  at  Royalston, 
and  also  at  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  Teaching,  however,  was  not  his  vocation.  Natural 
proclivities,  in  harmony  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  his  father,  induced  him  to  begin  the 
study  of  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  then  under  the  presidency  of  that  distinguished 
jurist,  Judge  Story.  When  the  customary  course  of  tuition  had  been  finished  in  that  insti- 
tution, he  spent  a  year  in  practical  study  and  application  in  the  office  of  Emory  Washburn, 
then  in  full  practice  at  Worcester. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Worcester  County  in  1 841.  In  1844  he  was  married 
to  Elvira,  daughter  of  Colonel  A.  G.  Hazard,  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  founder  of  the  extensive 
powder  factories  that  still  bear  his  name.  In  the  same  year  he  established  himself  profes- 
sionally in  Worcester. 

Thought,  study,  and  reading  had  already  taken  comprehensive  range.  Constitutional  law, 
history,  and  theories  of  government  p.ossessed  deep  interest  for  him.  He  was  an  attentive 
and  accurate  observer  of  current  events,  an  investigator  of  the  forces  that  underlie  the  sur- 
face of  society,  and  held  decided  opinions  on  all  questions  of  public  interest.  A  political 
career  was  inevitable.  He  began  early  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  Collegiate  instruction 
had  fostered  instinctive  tendency  to  forensic  pursuits.  What  most  attracted  him  at  college 
were  the  declamatory  exercises  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  or  of  the  students' 
societies.  In  all  such  exercises  he  delighted  and  excelled.  "  Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before."  His  successes  were  prophetic  of  special  distinction  in  politics  and  oratory 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Not  many  months  had  elapsed,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  before  he  yielded  to 
extraordinary  inducements  to  enter  the  political  arena.  The  contests  of  the  opposing 
parties  riveted  the  attention  of  thoughtful  citizens..  The  Wrhigs  were  at  the  zenith  of  pop- 
ularity and  strength.  Mr.  Bullock  identified  himself  with  them,  and  remained  faithful  to 
all  their  principles  and  procedures  until  the  dissolution  of  the  party.    In  1840  he  was 
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chosen,  by  Governor  John  Davis,  to  be  one  of  the  aides  on  his  military  staff,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Though  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  political  movements  for  some 
years  after  coming  to  the  bar,  that  connection  was  not  so  intimate  and  absorbing  as  to 
divert  him  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  advice  was  sought  in  council,  and  his 
abilities  as  a  speaker  were  frequently  called  into  requisition,  but  still  the  public  service  did 
not  receive  any  considerable  portion  of  his  time. 

The  legal  profession,  more  than  any  and  all  others,  supplies  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
administrative  branches  of  civil  government  with  effective  members.  From  the  application 
of  the  law  in  courts  of  justice,  to  the  modification  of  old  or  the  enactment  of  new  statutes 
in  halls  of  legislation,  is  a  natural  and  easy  transition.  Readiness  and  ability  in  debate, 
combined  with  brilliant  power  of  public  address — other  things  being  equal— are  certain  to 
find  a  State  or  even  national  area  of  activity. 

M.  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  Democracy  in  America,  says:  "  If  I  were 
asked  where  I  place  the  American  aristocracy,  I  should  reply,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is 
not  composed  of  the  rich,  who  are  united  together  by  no  common  tie,  but  that  it  occupies 
the  judicial  bench  and  the  bar.  ...  As  the  lawyers  constitute  the  only  enlightened 
class  which  the  people  does  not  mistrust,  they  are  naturally  called  upon  to  occupy  most  of 
the  public  stations.  They  fill  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  they  conduct  the  administra- 
tion ;  they  consequently  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  law,  and 
upon  its  execution."  He  also  says:  "I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  defects  which  are 
inherent  in  the  character  of  that  body  of  men  ;  but  without  this  admixture  of  lawyer-like 
sobriety  with  the  democratic  principle,  I  question  whether  democratic  institutions  could 
long  be  maintained  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  a  republic  could  subsist  at  the  present  time, 
if  the  influence  of  lawyers  in  public  business  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  power  of 
the  people."  The  lapse  of  many  years  and  the  occurrence  of  many  startling  and  momen- 
tous events  since  the  French  philosopher  embodied  his  mature  conclusions  in  print,  have 
done  nothing  to  weaken  confidence  in  the  clearness  and  depth  of  his  insight,  or  in  the 
historic  soundness  of  his  generalizations.  They  have  rather  strengthened  his  claims  to  our 
admiration,  and  commended  his  political  philosophy  to  our  acceptance. 

Mr.  Bullock,  whether  acquainted  with  his  speculations  or  not,  intuitively  concurred  in 
his  views  when  he  consented  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens  as  their  representative  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  State  government.  He  regarded  legislative  labor  as  an  honorable  and 
useful  civic  duty — beneficial  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  constituency.  At  various  times  he 
served  as  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  both  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  in  the  Senate.  More  and  more  prominently  did  he  enter  into  public  affairs;  in 
the  meanwhile  devoting  more  time  and  attention  to  the  study  and  mastery  of  politics. 

In  1X57  he  was  the  candidate  of  a  large  body  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester  for  the 
mayoralty,  and  was  elected  on  the  citizens'  ticket  over  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party, 
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after  a  spirited  contest.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Insolvency  Court  for  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  held  that  office  until  January,  1858,  when  he  resigned,  and  became 
the  representative,  in  central  Massachusetts,  of  several  of  the  insurance  companies  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  i860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  session  of  1861,  and  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House.  In  1862  he 
was  again  returned  to  the  Legislature,  and  during  this  and  the  following  session  was  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  these  years  of  local  legislative  services,  John  A.  Andrew,  the  renowned  War 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  building  up  his  own  fame  simultaneously  with  the 
honor  of  his  State,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  the  vigor  of  his  administration. 
From  1 86 1  to  1865  the  quiet  communities  of  Massachusetts  were  converted  into  military 
camps,  its  tranquil  fields  into  training-grounds  for  troops,  its  peaceful  occupations  into  prepa- 
rations for  active  warfare.  Events  crowded  on  the  heels  of  their  predecessors.  Active 
and  influential,  Mr.  Bullock  gave  effectual  aid  to  the  policy  of  Governor  Andrew  in 
support  of  the  Federal  Government.  His  ripe  and  exhaustive  knowledge,  his  inspiring 
eloquence,  and  his  indomitable  resolution  were  repeatedly  laid  under  contribution  for  the 
national  salvation.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  address  overflowing  audiences  in  Faneuil 
Hall — "the  cradle  of  liberty" — in  Worcester,  and  other  places,  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the 
attempt  to  put  down  secession. 

Mr.  Bullock's  views  of  the  indispensability  of  popular  education  to  the  citizens  of  a 
free  commonwealth  have  always  been  in  concord  with  those  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
England  States.  Nor  have  diligent  efforts  been  wanting  on  his  part  to  make  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts  all  that  the  authors  of  the  legal  code  of  1650  could  desire.  They  estab- 
lished schools  in  every  township,  and  academies  in  the  more  populous  districts,  and 
compelled  the  childhood  and  youth  of  society  to  attend  them.  In  their  estimation  religion 
was  the  road  to  knowledge,  and  observance  of  the  divine  command  the  path  to  civil  free- 
dom. Neither  the  press  of  public  business,  nor  the  absorbing  demands  of  politics,  have 
been  permitted  to  lessen  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  educational  institutions,  and 
particularly  of  his  Alma  Mater,  Amherst  College. 

Public  gatherings,  other  than  those  of  scholastic  and  political  character,  have  many 
times  sought  and  obtained  his  assistance.  The  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanics'  Association,  at  Tremont  Temple,  October  4th,  1865,  received  the  principal 
address  from  him.  At  the  annual  gathering  of  the  New  England  Society  in  New  York  he 
has  been  the  chosen  orator.  President  Lincoln  found  in  him  a  discriminating  and  apprecia- 
tive friend  and  supporter.  The  members  of  the  city  government  and  the  citizens  of 
Worcester  will  long  hold  in  pleasant ,  memory  his  eulogy  on  the  life  and  services  of  the 
martyred  President,  delivered  before  them  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  in  1865. 

In  1864,  before  Governor  Andrew  had  avowedly  decided  whether  to  accept  another 
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nomination  to  his  exalted  office  or  not,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bullock  in  the  Republican  party 
pressed  him  to  allow  them  to  put  him  in  nomination,  without  regard  to  the  Governor's 
decision.  He  promptly  declined  to  consent ;  magnanimously  preferring  the  public  weal  to 
the  realization  of  honorable  private  ambitions,  and  believing  that  anything  which  might 
possibly  endanger  the  unity  of  the  Republican  party  and  retard  the  beneficent  issues  of  its 
policy,  should  be  avoided.  The  movement  which  had  for  its  object  his  personal  elevation 
had  originated  without  his  knowledge,  and  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  any  further  with 
his  consent.  He  declared  himself  the  cordial  friend  and  supporter  of  Governor  Andrew, 
and  advocated  his  re-election  as  long  as  that  gentleman  would  consent  to  serve  his  party 
and  his  State. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  in  1865,  after  five  years  of  arduous  and  uninterrupted 
service,  Governor  Andrew  retired  to  private  life,  amid  the  benisons  of  his  constituents,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  his  well-earned  fame  and  honors.  In  the  autumnal  convention  of  the 
Republican  party  that  same  year,  the  name  of  Mr.  Bullock  was  spontaneously  and  unani- 
mously placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  as  candidate  for  the  governorship.  In  the  election 
that  followed — in  the  month  of  November — he  was  chosen  Governor  by  nearly  50,000  votes 
over  the  opposing  candidate. 

Coming  into  the  executive  chair  after  several  years'  service  in  the  Legislature,  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  institutions  of  the  State,  and  their  necessities,  with  what 
was  essential  to  their  proper  administration,  and  with  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
various  corporations  organized  and  working  under  its  laws. 

"  Lawyers,"  wrote  De  Tocqueville,  "  are  attached  to  public  order  beyond  every  other 
consideration,  and  the  best  security  of  public  order  is  authority."  Invested  with  supreme 
magisterial  authority  within  the  limits  of  the  good  old  Puritan  commonwealth,  Governor 
Bullock  now  turned  the  full  powers  of  his  disciplined  mind  to  the  solution  of  the  politico- 
economical  questions  springing  out  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  relegation  of 
armed  hosts  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life. 

The  war  had  closed,  and  the  energies  and  resources  formerly  employed  in  its  prosecution 
must  now  be  interested  in  the  development  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises. 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  Governor  Andrew  not  to  allow  his  devotion  to  military  matters 
to  entirely  exclude  attention  to  those  industrial  interests  on  which,  after  the  close  of  the 
conflict,  the  general  prosperity  must  largely  depend.  But  circumstances  were  overmastering. 
The  fortunes  of  the  war  engrossed  thought  and  energy,  and  the  elements  of  future  public 
welfare  were  perforce  neglected  in  the  agonies  of  the  struggle  for  national  life  and  liberty. 
The  aim  of  Governor  Bullock's  administration,  and  of  the  State's  legislation,  was  to  readjust 
the  members  of  society,  after  the  late  general  unsettlement,  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
They  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  fostering  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  people,  and  by  continuing  the  liberal  policy  of  the  State  in  the  development  of  its 
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resources  that  had  been  inaugurated  before  the  Great  Rebellion.  With  how  much  success 
his  labors,  and  those  of  his  coadjutors,  have  been  crowned,  the  statistics  of  the  State  amply 
testify. 

The  national  legislation  demanded  by  the  triumphant  issues  of  the  war  for  the  Union 
was  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among  real  and  generous  patriots.  Governor  Bullock 
held  definite  views  on  the  subject,  and  boldly  expressed  them  in  public  and  private.  In  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  in  1866,  he  avowed  his  belief  that  the  slavery  and  secession 
difficulties  had  been  forever  settled,  and  that  the  Southern  States  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  local  self-government.  He  insisted,  however,  that  such  government 
should  rest  on  the  free  choice  of  all  the  people,  and  that  the  rights  acquired  in  the  war 
should  be  fully  recognized  and  secured  by  all  possible  guarantees.  Not  one  principle 
contended  for  by  the  advocates  of  free  institutions  should  be  yielded,  but  all  should  be 
maintained  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  prosperity — a  peace  and  prosperity  in  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  organic  union,  each  section  of  the  country  must  necessarily  share. 

He  was  re-elected  Governor  in  1866,  and  again  in  1867,  and  retired  from  office  at  the 
end  of  his  third  year  of  service,  in  1868.  The  enactment  of  many  excellent  statutes  distin- 
guished that  triennium.  The  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  the 
prohibition  of  such  sale,  occupied  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
Both  systems  were  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  during  the  same  period.  It  was  the 
belief  of  the  Executive  that  the  primary  right  to  determine  what  laws  should  be  enacted 
for  their  benefit  was  vested  in  the  people,  and  that  where  and  when  convenient  their  wishes 
should  be  consulted  by  direct  submission  of  moot  questions  to  their  vote  in  town  meeting. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as  the  Local  Option  Law.  Any 
encroachment  on  purely  democratic  rights,  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  he 
was  disposed  to  resist. 

In  1867,  when  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  annexation  of  Roxbury 
to  Boston,  Governor  Bullock  vetoed  it,  because  it  did  not  provide  for  the  submission  of  the 
question  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  it  was  designed  to  consolidate.  The  veto 
was  sustained.  The  wisdom  of  the  objections  it  contained  was  conceded.  Subsequent 
legislation  incorporated  the  provision  indicated  in  acts  for  the  annexation  of  other  towns 
to  Boston  ;  and  none  were  absorbed  without  consent  of  majorities  of  those  interested. 
Later,  in  1868,  when  excitement  growing  out  of  discussions  on  temperance  legislation 
ran  high,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  interpose  the  veto  power  in  check  of  the  excesses 
to  which  legislative  eagerness  might  proceed. 

Independently  of  his  excellent  official  record,  Governor  Bullock's  reputation  deservedly 
stands  high,  and  particularly  as  an  orator.  While  young  his  eloquence  attracted  notice ;  in 
mature  life  it  won  national  renown.  He  was  frequently  but  not  too  often  before  the  public. 
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At  political  assemblies,  before  historical,  scientific,  and  literary  societies,  and  before  educa- 
tional institutions,  he  is  equally  at  home,  and  always  forcible,  impressive,  and  acceptable. 
In  1866,  the  first  year  of  his  governorship,  he  attended  the  Commencement  exercises  at 
Amherst  College.  Speaking  of  his  expected  attendance  a  few  days  before,  the  Springfield 
Republican  said  editorially  :  "  He  is  the  college's  first  Governor.  Harvard  often  and  long, 
and  Williams  occasionally,  have  given  their  sons  to  the  first  place  in  the  State  ;  but  it  has 
happened  to  Amherst  never  before  to  furnish  Massachusetts  with  a  Governor.  And  proud 
she  is  and  may  be,  not  only  of  the  simple  fact  now,  but  that  the  honor  comes  to  her  in  so 
scholarly  a  student,  so  graceful  an  orator,  so  cultivated  a  publicist,  and  so  dignified  a  states- 
man as  Alexander  H.  Bullock." 

During  his  term  of  official  service  the  hospitality  of  the  commonwealth  was  extended 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  and  others.  On  these 
and  on  many  other  occasions,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  State  were  meetly  represented 
by  the  presence  of  the  Executive.  As  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  at  such  times,  he  is 
singularly  felicitous  and  able. 

As  a  writer,  Governor  Bullock's  style  is  pure,  classical,  and  forcible,  formed  by  study  of 
the  best  masters,  and  embellished  by  illustrations  drawn  from  polite  learning.  Portions  of 
his  orations  are  extremely  ornate  and  elaborate ;  others  simple  and  direct  as  the  com- 
positions of  Addison.  Some  are  couched  in  terms  of  stately,  lofty  eloquence  ;  others  in  those 
of  the  simplest  narrative.  In  speaking,  he  is  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  manner  and 
gesture.    Notes  he  rarely  uses,  even  when  delivering  lengthened  addresses. 

Since  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  has  found  ample  occupation  in  congenial 
literary  work,  in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs,  and  of  important  trusts  for  others. 

Among  the  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member  are  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
and  the  New  England  Historical  Society.  He  is  interested  as  trustee  or  director  in  many 
of  the  financial  institutions  of  Worcester,  and  is  President  of  the  Worcester  County 
Institution  for  Savings. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  University  and 
Amherst  College. 

In  the  politics  of  the  past  few  years  Governor  Bullock  has  not  taken  an  active  part. 
Since  1869  he  has  travelled — accompanied  by  his  family — extensively  in  Europe.  On  his 
return  from  his  first  foreign  tour,  the  civic  authorities  and  citizens  of  Worcester  tendered 
him  a  public  reception.  He  has  been  twice  requested  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  but  has  thus  far  refused  to  accede  to  any  proposals  looking  in  the  direction  of 
return  to  public  life,  evidently  preferring  the  independence  and  dignity  of  private  citizenship. 
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INCOLN,  LEVI,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Born  in  Worcester,  October  25th. 
1782.  Mis  father,  Levi  Lincoln,  was  a  resident  of  the  same  place,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  Waldo,  of  Worcester. 
Levi  Lincoln,  Sr.,  merits  more  than  passing  mention  in  the  biographic  sketch  of  his 
still  more  prominent  eldest  son.  He  was  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  May  5th,  1749  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1772  ;  studied  law  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1775,  and  settled  in  what  was  then  the  rural  village  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  aided  in  the  struggle  for  national  independence  by  numerous 
appeals  to  the  people. 

From  1775  to  1781  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Court,  and  then  Judge  of  Probate  for  Wor- 
cester County.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  Government  Agent,  for  confiscated  estates.  In 
1 78 1  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  but  declined  to  serve.  After  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  one  of  two  promoted  to  the  rank  of  barrister  in  his  native  county.  In  1796 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1797  of  the 
Senate.  In  1800  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Congress,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  by  President  Jefferson.  He  also  served 
for  a  few  months,  provisionally,  as  Secretary  of  State,  until  the  arrival  of  James  Madison. 

At  the  end  of  Jefferson's  first  Presidential  term — in  March,  1805  —  Mr.  Lincoln 
resigned  his  office.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1807  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  re-elected  in  1808,  and  on  the  death  of 
Governor  Sullivan,  in  December  of  the  latter  year,  assumed  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
Governor  until  the  following  May.  In  181 1  he  was  elevated  by  President  Madison  to  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  was  compelled  by  growing  weak- 
ness of  vision,  which  ended  in  almost  total  blindness,  to  decline  the  honor. 

Of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  other  influential  literary  associ- 
ations, he  was  an  original  member.  From  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  onward,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  bar  in  Massachusetts.    He  died  in  1820. 

Enoch  Lincoln,  a  younger  son  of  Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  Sr.,  figured  prominently  in 
the  politics  of  an  adjoining  State,  fie  was  born  in  Worcester,  December  28th,  1788 
entered  Harvard  in  1806,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Bowdoin  College, 
read  law  with  his  brother  Levi  at  Worcester,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  181 1,  and  in  181 2 
removed  to  Maine.  From  18 19  to  1826  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State, 
and  in  1827  was  elected  Governor.  Thrice  re-elected,  against  very  slight  opposition,  Mr. 
Lincoln  not  only  made  a  satisfactory  chief  magistrate,  but  found  time  to  enter  the  walks  of 
literature.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  in  this  department  by  The  Village,  a  poem  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenery  and  romance  of  Maine,  published  in  18 16.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  valuable  papers  embodied  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Maine  Historical  Collections.    It  is  to  be 
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regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  finish  a  work  on  the  history,  resources,  and  policy  of 
Maine,  of  which  he  left  the  manuscript.    He  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  October  8th,  1829. 

Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802,  in  a  class  of  which  many  rose 
to  civil  and  professional  distinction.  On  leaving  college  he  immediately  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  was  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States.  In  1805  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Worcester, 
began  practice,  and,  in  due  course,  became  attorney  and  counsellor  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Among  his  contemporaries  and  competitors  were  John  Davis,  Samuel  Hoar, 
Francis  Blake,  and  lawyers  of  similar  standing.  Zeal,  energy,  and  talent  of  high  order 
were  essential  to  successful  effort  under  such  conditions.  Mr.  Lincoln's  business  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  found  himself  among  the  leaders  of  that  bar. 

Professional  eminence  is  not  fortuitous.  It  is  the  resultant  of  kindly  forces  combined 
in  the  nature  and  exemplified  by  the  character  of  the  practitioner.  Earnest  devotion  to  his 
work,  fidelity  to  his  clients,  thorough  preparation  of  all  his  cases,  winning  courtesy  in  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  bench,  bar,  and  clientage,  aided  by  early  political  associations,  were 
the  commonplace  but  most  effective  factors  of  professional  success. 

His  life  was  exceedingly  laborious.  Governor  Emory  Washburn,  in  his  memoir  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  says  that  "  the  duties  of  chamber  counsel  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  a 
scrivener  and  conveyancer,  while  the  preparation  and  trial  of  jury  causes  were  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  that  he  must  be  investigating  and  applying  the  most  profound  principles  of 
law,  as  well  as  its  technical  rules  of  detail,  in  the  discussion  of  questions  before  the  bench." 
His  'services  were  widely  sought  as  a  jury  advocate.  He  enjoyed  his  work,  for  the  duties 
as  well  as  the  rewards  of  his  profession  were  in  agreement  with  individual  tastes  and  with 
early  training. 

In  February,  1824,  Mr.  Lincoln — then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State — was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Eustis  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Dignified 
in  bearing,  thorough  in  investigation,  accustomed  to  look  on  all  sides  of  a  subject,  and 
remarkable  for  quickness  and  tact,  his  administration  fully  justified  the  appointment.  In 
little  more  than  a  year  "he  had  occasion  to  prepare  opinions  upon  questions  of  importance, 
which  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  leading  and  authoritative  statements  of  the  law 
upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate."  "Twenty  years  of  earnest  and  hopeful  labor  had 
been  devoted  to  professional  pursuits,  with  honor  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  the 
public,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  abandon,  practically,  the  bench  and  the  bar,  in  order  to 
enter  upon  an  eminent  and  attractive  political  career. 

The  senior  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  views, 
and  shared  his  confidence  and  friendship.  His  eldest  son  adopted  the  .arae  sentiments, 
and  by  means  of  his  family  connection,  ready  eloquence,  and  popular  address,  soon  gained 
commanding  influence  in  his  party.    The  Federalists  had  been  in  the  ascendancy  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  until  1807,  when  a  "  Republican-'  Governcr  was  elected.  In  181 2  Mr.  Lincoln,  Jr., 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  was  selected  by  that  body  to 
prepare  the  formal  customary  reply  to  the  Message  of  the  Federalist  Governor  Strong. 

In  18 1 4  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from  the  town  of 
Worcester,  and  found  himself  a  member  of  the  minority  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  times  were  troubled.  Party  lines  were  strongly  drawn.  Passion  ran  high.  Large 
numbers  in  New  England  looked  upon  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  that  was  then  raging, 
as  unnecessary,  and  upon  the  policy  of  the  administration  as  illiberal  and  unwise,  "  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution."  Yet  there  was  a  growing  popular 
disposition  to  sustain  the  Government  decidedly  manifest  in  the  election  of  Governor  in 
the  spring  of  18 14,  when  the  Federalist  majority  scarcely  exceeded  one  hundred  in  a  vote 
of  more  than  102,000.  The  majority  in  the  Legislature  was  strong  and  energetic,  and  anti- 
administrational  feeling  was  embodied  in  the  resolution  for  appointing  "  delegates  from  this 
Legislature  to  meet  and  confer  with  delegates  from  the  States  of  New  England,  or  any  of 
them,  upon  the  subject  of  their  public  grievances  and  concerns,  and  upon  the  best  means  of 
preserving  our  resources,  and  of  defence  against  the  enemy,  and  to  devise  and  suggest,  for 
adoption  by  those  respective  States,  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient ;  and  also 
to  take  measures,  if  they  shall  think  proper,  for  procuring  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  United  States,  in  order  to  revise  the  Constitution  thereof,  and  more  effectually  to 
secure  the  support  and  attachment  of  all  the  people,  by  placing  all  upon  the  basis  of  fair 
representation." 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  260  to  90,  and  led  to  the  Hartford  Convention 
in  December,  1814.  Minorities  in  the  Senate  and  House  separately  protested  against  tjne 
adoption  of  that  resolution.  The  House  protest  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  signed  by 
seventy-five  members  besides  himself,  who  doubted  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  such 
action  as  that  taken  by  the  majority.  In  their  remonstrance  they  said  :  "The  undersigned, 
therefore,  cannot  disguise  their  apprehension  that  more  must  be  designed  than  is  distinctly 
avowed." 

The  Convention  caused  no  such  disastrous  consequences  as  were  honestly  feared. 
Majority  and  minority  were  equally  honest,  upright,  and  patriotic;  and  in  process  of  time 
learned  to  respect  each  other's  motives,  even  while  they  doubted  the  expediency  of  each 
other's  past  action. 

From  1814  to  1822,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  in  which  he  declined  to  be  a 
candidate,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1822  he  was 
elected  Speaker,  although  the  Governor  and  the  majority  of  the  House  were  of  different 
politics.  As  Speaker,  "  he  combined  promptness  with  accuracy,  firmness  with  urbanity,  and 
dignity  with  impartiality,"  in  a  manner  seldom  excelled,  or  indeed  equalled. 

In  1820,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  it  became 
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necessary  to  modify  and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  latter.  The  best  and  ablest  men 
in  the  State  were  called  to  the  task.  Judges,  statesmen,  and  scholars  took  part  in  the 
deliberations.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  members.  John  Adams,  Webster,  Quincy, 
Shaw,  Hubbard,  and  other  prominent  men,  engaged  in  the  discussions,  but  not  more 
actively  nor  influentially  than  he.  When  a  commission  for  the  division  of  the  public  lands 
was  created,  he  held  a  conspicuous  place  upon  it. 

From  the  date  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  indeed  for  some  years  prior  to  that 
assembly,  the  Democratic  party,  as  it  was  alternately  called,  had  been  gaining  strength  in 
the  State,  and  in  1823  succeeded  in  placing  Governor  Eustis  in  the  Chief  Magistrate's 
chair.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  same  time.  In  1823  he  was 
also  elected  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  cast  a 
vote  for  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  1825  he  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Governor  by  Federalists  and  Democrats  alike,  and  at  the  election  received  thirty-five 
thousand  out  of  the  thirty-seven  thousand  votes  that  were  cast.  From  May,  1825,  to 
May,  1834,  he  held  that  responsible  and  eminently  honorable  position  by  successive  re- 
elections. 

Massachusetts  needed  a  wise  and  able  Governor.  She  had  not  recovered  even  then 
from  the  impoverishment  and  prostration  occasioned  by  the  Revolutionary  War  and  by 
Shay's  Rebellion.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  fisheries  were  her  only  sources  of 
wealth.  Manufactures  were  to  be  established  and  developed,  the  schools  were  to  be 
improved,  prison  discipline  sadly  needed  revision,  and  means  of  internal  trade  and  inter- 
course were  to  be  improved  and  increased. 

Increased  facilities  of  transportation  first  received  the  more  earnest  attention.  A 
Board  of  Internal  Improvement,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  of  whom  Governor  Lincoln 
was  the  head,  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1828.  "  Under  their  advice  and 
encouragement,  a  system  of  railroads  was  inaugurated;  and  in  just  fifteen  years  from  the 
,  date  of  the  report"  in  favor  of  the  project,  "  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany  was  opened 
for  travel."  In  1827  "  he  presided  at  a  public  meeting  in  Boston  of  the  growers  and  manu- 
facturers of  wool,"  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  "  President  of  the  New  England  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic  Arts"  So  beneficent  have  been 
the  results  of  the  countenance  and  encouragement  given  by  him  to  the  cause  of  American 
industry,  that  even  the  figures  553,912,568,  which  represented  the  value  in  dollars  of 
manufactured  products  in  Massachusetts  alone  for  the  year  1870,  fail  to  convey  any  just 
idea  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Governor  Lincoln  gave  prompt  heed  to  the  shameful  condition  of  the  public  prisons. 
In  Charlestown  he  found  them — to  quote  Governor  Emory  Washburn's  vigorous  and  indig- 
nant language — "  literally  festering  in  each  other's  defilement,  under  the  pretence  of  correc- 
tion and  reform."    In  his  annual  message  of  January,  1826,  he  forcibly  said  in  reference  to 
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those  horrors:  "  Better  even  that  the  laws  should  be  written  in  blood  than  thus  be  executed 
in  sin."  He  recommended  the  substitution  of  a  prison  upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  and  under  his  auspices  a  most  important  reform  was  soon  accomplished. 

Space  forbids  detailed  narration  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  erection  and  establishment 
of  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  from  1829  to  1832,  and  of  the  share  he  had  in  "the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  measures  which  resulted  in  that  essential  element"  of  the  State  "common  school 
system,  the  Normal  School"  But  for  his  enlightened  sagacity  and  wise  measures,  those 
blessings  might  have  been  withheld  for  many  years. 

Conscientious,  judicious,  and  independent,  Governor  Lincoln  illustrated  his  own 
singular  manliness  by  exercising  the  veto  power,  which  had  never  been  done  by  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  first  occasion  which  called  forth  this  interposition  of  authority  was 
an  unnecessary  act  incorporating  a  musical  society  in  Salem.  The  second  was  the  pas- 
sage of  what  he  rightfully  regarded  as  an  unjust  act  of  the  Legislature,  providing  for  "the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  Charles  River,  between  Charlestown  and  Boston,  side  by  side  with 
the  one  already  built,  and  opening  it  to  the  free  use  of  the  public."  The  necessary  effect  of 
this  measure  was  to  destroy  the  commercial  value  of  the  stock  held  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  old  bridge.  "He  was  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  that  the  act  ought  not  to  pass ;  and  he 
fearlessly  said  so,  in  a  veto  message  of  great  ability,  which  will  remain  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  his  sense  of  justice,  his  regard  for  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  his 
manly  independence  in  maintaining  his  opinion  of  what  was  right  and  duty  against  the 
pressure  of  popular  clamor."  Nor  did  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  whom  the  validity  of  the  act  was  finally  affirmed,  find  anything  in  the  views  on 
which  the  veto  was  based  to  impugn  the  justice  of  the  veto  itself. 

During  his  administration  the  duty  of  nominating  some  one  to  fill  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Judge  Parker,  devolved  upon  Governor  Lincoln. 
He  fixed  upon  Lemuel  Shaw,  whose  long  and  brilliant  incumbency  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  course  pursued  by  him  in  discharging  so  delicate  and  responsible  an  obli- 
gation. 

In  1834  he  voluntarily  withdrew  from  further  candidacy  for  the  Governor's  chair. 
His  term  of  office  had  been  continuous  beyond  precedent,  and  illustriously  beneficent 
without  parallel.  His  constituents  were  .not  willing  to  lose  his  services.  In  1834  he  con- 
sented to  forego  his  intention  of  resuming  professional  practice,  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. To  the  three  succeeding  Congresses  he  was  also  elected,  and  in  all  was  distinguished 
by  his  characteristic  habits  and  qualities.  He  instinctively  spurned  any  attempt  to  carry  a 
measure  by  base  or  underhand  expedients,  was  unobtrusive,  always  fully  prepared  for  dis- 
cussion, "  and  never  forgot  his  self-respect  in  bitter  language  or  undignified  retort." 

From  March,  1841,  to  September,  1843,  he  held  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston,  to  the  acceptance  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
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During  the  years  1844  and  1845  he  served  as  Senator  for  the  county  of  Worcester  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  Presidential  elector,  and  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  Electoral  College.  In  1864,  for  the  third  time,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Electoral  College,  and  helped  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Time  had  dealt  gently  with  the  erect,  cheerful,  and  courteous  gentleman  who  had  cast  an 
electoral  vote  for  John  Quincy  Adams  forty  years  before. 

When,  in  1848,  Worcester  attained  the  dignity  of  a  city,  Mr.  Lincoln  became  its  first 
Mayor,  and  wisely  fostered  all  its  interests,  while  he  adorned  its  own  office. 

Governor  Lincoln  enjoyed  with  keen  relish  and  satisfaction  the  honor  of  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society — an  office  he  retained  until  1852.  He 
was  an  admirable  farmer,  a  scientific  stock-raiser,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  natural  beauty.  He 
presided  over  the  first  State  Temperance  Convention,  held  at  Worcester  in  1833,  and  was 
for  several  years  President  of  the  Worcester  County  Bible  Society.  Of  the  Church  of 
Christ  he  was  a  faithful  and  genuine  member,  and  merited  the  many  appreciative  tributes 
paid  to  his  memory. 

In  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  militia  system,  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
insane,  in  fostering  public  school  education,  he  lent  effective  and  invaluable  aid.  He  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Leicester  Academy,  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  College,  and  was  honored  by  that  institution  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1826,  as  he  had  previously  been  by  Williams  College  in  1824.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  wife  of  Governor  Lincoln  was  a  daughter  of  William  Sever,  of  Kingston,  a  well- 
known  family  in  the  old  colony,  and  could  trace  her  lineage  to  the  Winslows  and  Warrens 
of  the  Mayflower.  Three  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  him.  One  son  had  fallen,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  while  gallantly  leading  a  charge  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Another  son  did  efficient  service  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  suppression  of  the  great 
Rebellion,  and  was  disabled  by  wounds  received  in  battle.  Two  grandsons  also  honored 
their  parentage  by  faithful  service  in  the  same  great  cause — a  cause  into  which  the  vener- 
ated grandfather  threw  himself  with  a  fire,  and  energy,  and  enthusiasm  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  man  of  twenty-five. 

He  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1868,  in  the  eighty -sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  city  of 
Worcester,  the  various  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected,  the  whole  State  indeed 
— in  some  form — combined  to  pay  the  tribute  of  loving  respect  to  his  memory. 

Orator,  statesman,  Christian,  the  Massachusetts  scroll  of  fame  displays  few  brighter, 
purer  names  than  that  of  Levi  Lincoln. 
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OUTWELL,  GEORGE  S.,  of  Boston.    Born  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  January  28th, 
1 8 1 8.    His  parents  were  horn  in  1784,  and  died  in  1863.    Sewall  Boutwell,  his 
father,  was  a  native  of  Wilmington,  a  man  of  excellent  abilities,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1843  anc^  ^44,  and  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1853. 

The  Boutwells  are  descendants  of  James  Boutwell,  who  immigrated  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  who  was  a  freeman  of  Lynn  in  1638. 
They  have  addicted  themselves  mainly  to  agriculture,  but,  like  Cincinnatus,  Cromwell, 
and  other  historic  tillers  of  the  soil,  have  kept  themselves  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  public  affairs,  and  have  been  ready — as  in  the  case  of  Sewall  and 
George  S.  Boutwell — to  take  prominent  and  useful  part  therein,  as  opportunity  and  neces- 
sity demanded.  One  member  of  the  family  was  a  physician  who  practised  for  many  years 
at  Marlborough,  Mass.  Another  was  a  projector  of  public  works,  and  was  styled  "the 
benefactor  of  Boston"  by  N.  J.  Bowditch,  in  his  work  entitled  The  Men  of  Boston. 

On  the  mother's  side  Mr.  Boutwell  is  a  descendant  of  John  Marshall,  who  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  good  ship  Hopewell,  in  1634,  and  settled  in  Boston.  His  mother,  nie 
Rebecca  Marshall,  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Marshall,  a  native  of  Billerica. 

In  his  youth  he  attended  the  public  school  for  seven  short  summer  terms,  and  also 
attended  the  winter  sessions  until  he  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  He  then  taught  school 
for  one  season  in  a  country  district,  in  the  town  of  Shirley. 

At  that  early  age  he  had  acquired  complete  mastery  of  the  science  of  arithmetic,  and 
had  also  learned  something  of  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
history.  An  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  urged  him  on  to  the  acquisition,  and  an  old 
but  choice  library,  kept  in  the  second  story  of  the  store  where  he  served  as  a  clerk,  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  success. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  he  went  into  a  country  store  at  Lunenburg,  and  remained  there 
four  years.  In  1835  he  entered  the  mercantile  business  at  Groton,  and  continued  therein 
as  clerk  or  partner  for  several  years.  No  hours  were  wasted  in  those  early  and  formative 
days.  When  customers  were  not  present,  and  the  interest  of  his  employer  permitted,  he 
spent  the  spare  minutes  in  reading.  The  old  library  was  a  literary  California  to  the  diligent 
miner.  Systematic  delving  began  at  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  store  closed.  Labor  was 
prosecuted  till  drowsiness  overcame  him.  Physical  exercise  then  restored  his  vivacity,  and 
the  contents  of  the  books  were  further  explored.  When  sleep  again  benumbed  the  power 
of  attention,  he  restored  it  by  plunging  his  head  into  a  pail  of  water,  kept  on  hand  for  that 
purpose.  He  then  read  on,  far  into  the  night.  As  an  example  of  indomitable  resolution 
and  commendable  perseverance,  this  especial  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties" 
deserves  high  praise.  To  the  majority  of  American  youth,  who  are  not  possessed  of  such 
a  tou^h,  elastic  constitution,  the  practical  imitation  would  be  simply  suicidal.    Even  his 
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wondrous  powers  of  endurance  were  exhausted  in  the  long  run.  Excessive  labor  impaired 
his  health,  and  compelled  him  to  restrict  his  hours  of  study  in  1841-42. 

His  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  unconquerable  persistence  all  gave  promise  of  brilliant 
success  in  future  life.  Difficulties  as  they  arose  were  met  and  surmounted,  and  only  aug- 
mented his  power  for  further  encounters.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  the  systematic 
study  of  law,  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  an  attorney,  and  employed  all  available  time 
in  pursuance  of  his  object.  He  also  recommenced  the  study  of  Latin,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  A.  B.  Bancroft,  and  read  Virgil  and  other  Latin  authors.  In  1842  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  silent  and  inactive  one.  He 
became  an  influential  factor  in  that  assembly  from  the  outset.  But  even  then  he  found 
time  for  the  study  of  French,  which  he  had  previously  begun  without  a  teacher.  The 
Count  Laporte  now  prescribed  his  studies,  to  which  he  gave  half  an  hour  every  day  for  six 
months. 

Entrance  on  public  life  was  early.  He  delivered  his  first  public  lecture  before  the 
Groton  Lyceum  at  nineteen.  In  1840  he  publicly  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
to  the  Presidency.  At  twenty-one  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  in 
Groton.  Politically,  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Democrats,  was  defeated  in  his  aspirations 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  candidature,  but  was  afterward  elected  to 
the  sessions  of  1842,  1843,  ^44,  1847, 1848,  1849, and  ^so.  All  matters  that  came  before  the 
House  he  thoroughly  studied.  Facts  and  relations  he  endeavored  to  comprehend,  and  in 
debate  astonished  his  fellow-legislators  by  the  resulting  readiness  and  ability  he  exhibited. 

Retrenchment  of  expenses,  enlargement  of  the  School  Fund,  and  Harvard  College 
reform,  were  the  subjects  to  which  his  efforts  were  ehiefly  devoted.  He  was  successful,  and 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  latter.  The  legislation  pertinent  to  it  was  principally  due 
to  him. 

Official  positions  were  crowded  on  his  acceptance.  The  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  states  that 
"between  1842  and  1850  he  was  railway  commissioner,  bank  commissioner,  commissioner 
on  Boston  harbor,  and  a  member  of  special  State  committees  upon  insanity,  and  upon  the 
public  lands  of  Maine."  Numerous  lyceum  lectures  and  political  addresses  brought  him 
still  more  conspicuously  under  public  notice.  He  filled  the  office  of  Governor  in  1851 
and  1852  with  dignity  and  general  acceptance. 

The  State  Legislature  and  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853  acknowledged  him 
as  one  of  the  leaders.  Always  orderly,  never  tiresome,  and  invariably  pithy  and  pertinent, 
he  commanded  the  attention  of  the  members  at  all  times ;  and  all  the  more  because  of  his 
conciliatory  firmness,  fairness,  tolerance,  and  courtesy  to  opponents.  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  the  eloquent  Rufus  Choate  found  in  him  a  match  for  all  his  logical  and  orator- 
ical prowess.  He  prepared  and  reported  the  Constitution,  which  was  afterward  submitted 
to  the  people  and  adopted. 
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The  scholarly  and  literary  rank  of  Senator  Boutwell  is  deservedly  high.  In  1853  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Massachusetts,  like  the  late  Horace 
Greeley,  cares  little  whether  a  man  has  been  through  college,  but  much  whether  the  college 
has  been  through  him  ;  and  still  more  whether  the  college  has  left  all  the  culture  it  can 
bestow  in  his  permanent  possession.  The  commonwealth  saw  enough  in  his  disciplined 
abilities  and  substantial  acquirements  to  warrant  his  call  "  to  succeed  the  classical  and  cul- 
tured Barnas  Sears,  and  the  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  Horace  Mann."  For  ten  years  he 
retained  his  connection  with  the  Board,  and  for  five  years  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary 
with  marked  success.  "  His  five  annual  reports,  his  commentary  on  the  school  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  and  his  volume  on  Educational  Topics  and  Institutions,  rank  high  in  the 
educational  literature  of  the  country." 

From  185 1  to  i860  he  served  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College; 
in  1856  was  elected  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  1861 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Cambridge,  and  delivered  the  Commencement  oration 
in  that  year.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  took  the  tide  at  the  flood.  Opportunity  seems 
never  to  have  found  him  negligent  or  unready.  He  had  been  requested  by  officers  of  the 
college  and  of  the  society  to  discuss  freely  the  state  of  the  country.  He  did  so.  He 
demonstrated  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  also  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
emancipation.  Conservatives,  in  consternation,  declared  that  he  had  thrown  a  firebrand. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  questioned  and  censured  his  action.  The  oration  was  published 
entire  in  many  journals,  received  wide  circulation,  and  hastened  that  marvellous  revolution 
of  public  sentiment  which  made  the  year  epochal  in  the  sociological  development  of  the 
nation. 

With  the  unselfish,  disinterested,  and  patriotic — with  the  best  part  of  mankind — Mr. 
Boutwell  must  ever  be  a  favorite.  It  looks  with  scorn  on  shifting,  unprincipled  expediency ; 
with  admiring  love  on  unflinching  adherence  to  eternal  moral  principle.  He  is  statesman 
rather  than  politician.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  he  excels  most  in 
originative  or  in  administrative  capacity.  Fie  has  abiding  faith  in  right,  in  truth,  in  justice, 
in  those  principles  of  moral  conduct  which  crystallize  the  experience  of  the  race,  while 
they  harmonize  with  divine  revelation.  Fie  is  an  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  man.  He  also  understands  human  nature — its  characteristics,  possibilities,  and 
probabilities — and  is  accustomed  to  gauge  the  forces  which  work  out  social  and  political 
changes.  His  last  vote  with  the  Democratic  party  was  cast  in  1853.  He  abandoned  its 
fold  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854. 

"  He  was  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  Massachusetts,  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  1861,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention  in 
1864."  He  organized  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  served  as  Commissioner 
until  1863,  when  he  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress.    During  the  Thirty-ninth  and 
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Fortieth  Congresses  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  To  the  future  belongs  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  he  rendered  to  the  nation  as  Secretaty  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  the  administration  of  General  Grant.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  place  of  the  lamented  Henry  Wilson,  and  served  for  four  years. 

Many  years,  it  is  to  be  desired,  are  yet  in  store  for  the  veteran  statesman — years  of 
ripest  and  richest  benefaction  to  the  American  people.  H is  rural  tastes  and  occupations 
encourage  the  hope  of  realization.  He  is  still  a  practical  farmer,  and  talks  familiarly  of 
-  Cotswolds  and  Southdowns,  Devons,  Durhams,  and  Alderneys  to  his  neighbors.  Pie  has 
delivered  numerous  lectures  on  agriculture,  and  addresses  at  cattle  shows.  Crops  and  stock 
are  matters  of  deepest  interest  to  him.  The  latest  improvement  in  agriculture  he  is  prompt 
to  apply  to  his  own  land,  which  merits  the  designation  of  a  model  farm. 

Such  habits  tend  to  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  that  "judicial  mind,  instruc- 
tive sagacity,  strong  memory,  iron  will,  indomitable  perseverance,  great  power  of  mental 
concentration,  and  entire  self-command,"  for  which  he  is  remarkable.  He  has  all  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  a  powerful  and  popular  orator — all  the  more  powerful  and  popular  because 
too  sincere  and  earnest  to  dally  with  meretricious  rhetoric,  or  to  seek  the  applause  of 
uproarious  crowds.  Full,  patient,  accurate  in  information,  he  also  instinctively  passes  on 
to  broad  and  rapid  generalizations.  He  knows  how  to  "  think  on  his  feet,"  is  at  home  in 
debate,  enjoys  forensic  contests  with  keenest  zest,  and  is  always  greatest  and  strongest  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fray,  and  in  the  closest  grapple  with  the  most  sinewy  and  dangerous 
antagonists.  Statesman  naturally,  administrator  practically,  and  legislator  supremely,  his 
most  congenial  and  useful  sphere  of  activity  is  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Congress. 

To  American  youth  especially  he  is  an  example  of  studious  industry — manly  self- 
reliance — upright,  frugal,  temperate,  and  invincible  persistence  ;  and  also  of  the  grand  and 
glorious  possibilities  within  their  grasp — possibilities  which  are  at  once  the  pride  and 
strength  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


UMNER,  CHARLES.  Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  6th,  181 1.  Where  just  pride 
of  birth  is  cherished,  rigid  inquiry  into  ancestral  antecedents  instituted,  and  intelli- 
gent belief  in  the  facts  of  heredity  avowed,  any  biography  is  necessarily  held  to  be 
imperfect  that  ignores  the  historical  forces  which  have  made  its  subject  what  he 
was.  The  portraiture  of  Charles  Sumner  would  be  inexcusably  incomplete  that  failed  to 
present  his  forefathers  in  the  background.  There  is  room  in  this  delineation  for  American 
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Fortieth  Congresses  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  To  the  future  belongs  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  he  rendered  to  the  nation  as  Secretaty  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  the  administration  of  General  Grant.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  place  of  the  lamented  Henry  Wilson,  and  served  for  four  years. 

Many  years,  it  is  to  be  desired,  are  yet  in  store  for  the  veteran  statesman — years  of 
ripest  and  richest  benefaction  to  the  American  people.  His  rural  tastes  and  occupations 
encourage  the  hope  of  realization.  He  is  still  a  practical  farmer,  and  talks  familiarly  of 
Cotswolds  and  Southdowns,  Devons,  Durhams,  and  Alderneys  to  his  neighbors.  Pie  has 
delivered  numerous  lectures  on  agriculture,  and  addresses  at  cattle  shows.  Crops  and  stock 
are  matters  of  deepest  interest  to  him.  The  latest  improvement  in  agriculture  he  is  prompt 
to  apply  to  his  own  land,  which  merits  the  designation  of  a  model  farm. 

Such  habits  tend  to  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  that  "judicial  mind,  instruc- 
tive sagacity,  strong  memory,  iron  will,  indomitable  perseverance,  great  power  of  mental 
concentration,  and  entire  self-command,"  for  which  he  is  remarkable.  He  has  all  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  a  powerful  and  popular  orator — all  the  more  powerful  and  popular  because 
too  sincere  and  earnest  to  dally  with  meretricious  rhetoric,  or  to  seek  the  applause  of 
uproarious  crowds.  Full,  patient,  accurate  in  information,  he  also  instinctively  passes  on 
to  broad  and  rapid  generalizations.  He  knows  how  to  "  think  on  his  feet,"  is  at  home  in 
debate,  enjoys  forensic  contests  with  keenest  zest,  and  is  always  greatest  and  strongest  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fray,  and  in  the  closest  grapple  with  the  most  sinewy  and  dangerous 
antagonists.  Statesman  naturally,  administrator  practically,  and  legislator  supremely,  his 
most  congenial  and  useful  sphere  of  activity  is  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Congress. 

To  American  youth  especially  he  is  an  example  of  studious  industry — manly  self- 
reliance — upright,  frugal,  temperate,  and  invincible  persistence  ;  and  also  of  the  grand  and 
glorious  possibilities  within  their  grasp — possibilities  which  are  at  once  the  pride  and 
strength  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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imperfect  that  ignores  the  historical  forces  which  have  made  its  subject  what  he 
was.  The  portraiture  of  Charles  Sumner  would  be  inexcusably  incomplete  that  failed  to 
present  his  forefathers  in  the  background.  There  is  room  in  this  delineation  for  American 
ancestry  only.    The  first  of  them  immigrated  to  New  England  from  the  mother  country,  in 
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1635,  and  settled  at  Dorchester,  Mass.  There  he  became  the  progenitor  of  numerous 
families,  whose  excellence  and  ability  have  contributed  so  generously  to  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  Eastern  States.  Increase  Sumner,  a  man  of  remarkably  vigorous  char- 
acter, was  one  of  the  early  Governors  of  Massachusetts.  His  physical  and  intellectual 
endowments  were  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  Job  Sumner,  the  grandfather  of  Charles, 
exhibited  the  same  mental  and  moral  traits.  Despite  many  difficulties,  he  worked  his  way 
through  Harvard  College,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  patriot  army,  did  excellent  ser- 
vice in  settling  accounts  between  the  Government  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  merited 
the  civic  and  military  honors  paid  to  his  memory  when  dead.  His  son,  Charles  P.  Sumner, 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  possessed  great  natural  abilities,  systematically  acquired  ample 
stores  of  knowledge,  practised  as  a  lawyer,  held  several  political  offices,  and  by  his  strenuous 
advocacy  of  temperance,  his  liberal  support  of  common  school  education,  his  opposition  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  his  uncompromising  rectitude,  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  entire  community.  These  distinctive  characteristics  all  appeared,  with  more  remarkable 
prominence,  in  the  person  of  his  celebrated  son,  Charles  Sumner,  whose  fame  is  coextensive 
with  the  limits  of  civilization,  has  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  is  destined  to  shine 
'with  greater  splendor  through  all  the  ages  to  come.  If  "  men  are  what  their  mothers  make 
them,"  then  the  son  of  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Sumner,  nee  Relief  Jacobs,  could  not  be  other  than 
pure,  wise,  strong,  and  cultured,  for  in  all  things  she  was  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband. 

Reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  sterling  morality,  the  loving  wisdom  of 
parents  gave  direction  to  his  energies,  and  ceaseless  supervision  to  their  development. 
Preparing  for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  he  bestowed  such  unwearied  appli- 
cation on  his  studies — especially  of  history  and  the  classics — that  he  carried  off  the 
prize  for  English  composition  and  Latin  poetry,  and  won  additional  honors  at  the  close  of 
his  academic  career.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830,  devoted  the  year  following  to  art 
and  general  literature,  and  entered  the  Law  School,  at  Cambridge,  in  1831.  While  a 
student  of  law,  Mr.  Sumner,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  pursued  the  same  plan  by  means 
of  which  some  eminent  English  legists  have  risen  to  the  summit  of  their  profession.  Text- 
books were  auxiliaries  to  him  and  nothing  more.  He  investigated  the  sources  of  their  con- 
tents, compared  authorities  and  references,  systematized  his  acquisitions,  and  thus  mastered 
the  science  and  literature  of  law.  This  method  involved  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor,  but  was  richly  compensated  by  the  results.  Complete  knowledge  of  subjects,  and 
masterly  skill  in  handling  them  were  among  the  smallest  of  his  rewards.  Teaching  while 
learning,  and  learning  while  teaching,  he  contributed  several  able  articles  to  the  American 
Jurist,  of  which  periodical  he  subsequently  became  the  editor.  The  prescribed  course  of 
law  reading  was  accomplished  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Rand,  a  counsellor  of  Boston,  and 
in  1834,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Character  was  now  fully  formed.    The  best  that  honorable  ancestry,  modern  culture, 
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and  self-improvement  could  effect,  were  embodied  in  him.  Charles  Sumner  began  public 
life  with  the  grandest  possible  aim  ;  nothing  less  than  the  living  embodiment  of  right  in  all 
political  and  social  relations.  One  sublime  passion  impelled  and  overmastered  him  :  it  was 
the  love  of  liberty  and  justice.  One  acknowledged  law  controlled  his  purposes  and  actions  : 
the  law  of  rightness,  so  far  as  he  could  understand  and  formulate  it,  with  all  the  sources  of 
light  at  command.  Such  a  man,  whose  precocity  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  Alexander,  of 
Pitt,  of  Napoleon,  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  his  own  powers;  neither  avoid  intolerance 
of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  wrong,  nor  fail  to  bend  his  disciplined  forces  to  the  overthrow 
of  iniquity,  and  the  establishment  of  universal  righteousness. 

The  British  Quarterly  Reviezv  found  the  key-note  of  his  character  in  a  quotation  from 
Milton,  which  occurs  in  his  Bowdoin  Prize  Essay  of  1833.  It  is  as  follows:  "For  surely 
to  every  good  and  peaceable  citizen,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  a  dis- 
pleaser  and  molester  of  thousands.  But-  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and 
blow  a  dolorous  or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he 
shall  conceal."  Sumner  was  a  man  of  clear  and  strong  convictions,  and  of  an  equally  strong 
will  in  making  those  convictions  known.  Ambitious,  too,  and  born  to  wield  gigantic  power 
But  his  ambition  was  for  the  weal  of  humanity  ;  his  power  was  to  be  wielded  for  its  salva- 
tion from  chronic  ills,  and  its  elevation  to  a  loftier  plane  of  moral  and  material  being. 
Writing  to  a  fellow-collegian,  after  his  choice  of  a  profession,  he  said :  "  If  I  am  a  lawyer,  I 
wish  to  be  one  who  can  dwell  upon  the  vast  heaps  of  law  matter  as  the  temple  in  which 
the  majesty  of  right  has  taken  its  abode  ;  who  will  aim  beyond  the  mere  letter,  at  the  spirit, 
the  broad  spirit  of  the  law  ;  and  who  will  bring  to  his  aid  a  liberal  and  cultivated  mind.  Is 
not  this  an  honest  ambition  ?  If  not,  reprove  me  for  it.  A  lawyer  is  one  of  the  best  or 
the  worst  of  men,  according  as  he  shapes  his  course.  He  may  breed  strife,  and  he  may 
settle  the  dissensions  of  years."  Aim,  passion,  rule  remained  unchanged  to  the  end,  and 
clothed  his  life  with  singularly  beautiful  unity  and  consistency. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Sumner  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  appointed  by 
Judge  Story  Reporter  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  His  reports  of  that  eminent 
jurist's  decisions  won  reputation  among  the  members  of  the  American  bar,  and  the  practi- 
tioners in  English  Courts.  Judge  Story  himself  held  the  young  reporter  in  such  esteem  as  to 
invariably  designate  him  as  substitute  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  before  the  Law  School, 
during  his  frequent  periods  of  absence.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Sumner  edited  The  Practice 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  a  work  of  Andrew 
Dunlap,  with  such  fulness,  that  the  appendix  contained  more  than  the  original  volume,  and 
with  such  ability  as  to  call  out  the  warmest  approval  of  the  author. 

In  1838  the  young  and  rising  barrister  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  tour  through 
Europe.  This  to  an  observant,  reflective  mind,  is  an  education  of  itself.  It  brings  the 
American  traveller  into  immediate  contact  with  forms  of  government  and  civil  institutions, 
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with  modes  of  thought  and  action  entirely  unlike  his  own,  and  this  provokes  comparison 
and  intelligent  decision.  It  presents  to  his  examination  the  art  treasures  of  centuries,  and 
thus  nurtures  the  aesthetic  faculty,  while  it  widens  and  strengthens  mental  power.  The 
object  held  in  view  by  Mr.  Sumner  was  not  professional  accomplishment  merely.  He 
wished  to  obtain  that  profounder  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  can  only  be  gained  by 
keenly  scrutinizing  men  of  all  characters;  to  study  the  effect  of  institutions  diverse 
from  those  under  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  to  comprehend  the  organization  and 
working  of  governments  different  from  those  based  on  republican  principles.  He  bore  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham  from  Judge  Story,  who  spoke  of  him  thus  : 
"  Mr.  Sumner  is  a  practising  lawyer  of  Boston,  of  very  high  reputation  for  his  years,  and  a 
gentleman  giving  promise  of  the  most  renowned  distinction  in  his  profession.  His  literary 
and  judicial  attainments  are  extraordinary.  He  is  the  principal  editor  of  the  American 
Jurist,  a  quarterly  journal  of  extensive  reputation,  which  is  without  a  rival."  Other  com- 
mendatory letters  introduced  him  to  the  leading  jurists  and  public  men  of  Europe.  He 
obtained  an  entree  into  the  best  circles  of  English  society,  and  became  the  personal  friend 
of  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  time.  What  would  have  been  refused  to  an  unknown 
native  was  immediately  conceded  to  him.  Though  not  noted  for  unusual  conversational 
powers,  and  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  qualities  which  account  for  his  social 
success,  his  popularity  was  yet  manifest  and  undoubted.  Members  of  the  bench  and  of  the 
bar  vied  with  each  other  in  cordiality.  Opportunities  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Courts  in  Westminster  Hall  were  extended,,  and  also  of  observing  the  operations  of  the 
British  Constitution  in  other  departments  of  the  government.  He  attended  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  men  differing  widely  in  character  and  political 
creed.  Having  spent  a  year  in  England,  Mr.  Sumner  next  crossed  the  British  Channel 
and  repaired  to  the  French  capital.  In  Paris  he  met  with  great  courtesy  and  kindness, 
and  utilized  all  opportunities,  in  that  renowned  seat  of  culture  and  science,  to  enrich  his 
experience  of  men  and  things.  The  Law  School  particularly  interested  him,  and  intimacies 
were  established  with  the  most  eminent  professors  of  juridical  science.  From  France  he 
went  to  Italy,  studied  its  art  and  literature,  and  marked  the  movement  of  those  potential 
ideas  that  were  destined  to  revolutionize  its  politics.  In  Germany,  too,  he  became  known 
and  appreciated.  The  great  legal  talents  and  ripe  scholarship  of  his  Teutonic  contem- 
poraries he  held  in  high  esteem,  and  was  regarded  by  them  with  profoundest  respect.  He 
was  frequently  consulted  as  an  authority  upon  the  law  of  nations.  Without  flattery  it  may 
be  asserted  that  his  professional  resources  were  marvellous  in  extent,  and  that  in  knowledge 
of  legal  literature  he  stood  unrivalled. 

In  1840  he  returned  from  Europe.  His  sojourn  there  was  more  than  mere  holiday, 
more  than  means  of  recreation.  It  was  a  post-graduate  course  of  juridical  and  polite 
studies.    More  thorough  familiarity  with  the  science  of  the  law  was  persistently  sought 
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while  engaged  in  its  arduous  practice.  Engaged  as  lecturer  in  the  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  published,  in  connection  with  J.  C.  Perkins,  twenty  volumes  of  Veseys  Reports, 
within  two  years.  Scholarly  tastes  gave  the  preference  to  professorial  duties  and  editorial 
labors  over  the  customary  pursuits  of  the  ordinary  practitioner. 

In  1844  Mr.  Sumner  was  invited  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston  to  deliver  the 
usual  address  upon  the  anniversary  of  our  National  Independence.  He  complied,  and 
chose  for  his  theme,  "The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations."  Political  complications,  and  the 
dull  mutterings  of  the  coming  hurricane,  invested  many  of  his  utterances  with  special  signifi- 
cance. Richard  Cobden  pronounced  this  speech  "the  most  noble  contribution  ever  made 
by  any  modern  writer  to  the  cause  of  peace."  It  inaugurated  his  political  career.  It 
revealed  earnestness,  and  terrible  earnestness,  in  his  treatment  of  slavery.  He  did  not 
mince  matters,  but  boldly  stated  and  enforced  the  plain  unvarnished  truth.  That  friends 
should  become  warmer  in  their  attachment,  and  foes  more  envenomed  in  their  hostility 
towards  him,  was  only  what  he  anticipated.  One  sentence  in  that  memorable  oration  he 
lived  to  explain  and  qualify  in  the  lurid  glare  of  secession  and  civil  war.  It  is  this  :  "In 
our  age  there  can  be  no  peace  that  is  not  honorable  ;  there  can  be  no  war  that  is  not 
dishonorable." 

The  proposed  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  agitated  all  political  parties.  Meetings 
were  held  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States  to  remonstrate  against  the  measure.  It  was 
intended  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery,  to  augment  the  Congressional  power  of  its 
upholders,  and  to  further  the  ulterior  aims  of  the  Southern  oligarchy.  Political  strife  was 
wholly  unpleasant  to  the  learned  jurist.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  slavery  was  sanctioned 
by  the  national  organic  law,  and  was  anxious  that  so  bitter  a  curse  should  be  removed  from 
the  face  of  the  land.  If  forced  into  the  conflict,  it  was  certain  that  he  would  fight  with  all 
the  bravery  and  coolness  of  a  perfect  paladin.  The  Twenty-ninth  Congress  was  about  to 
meet.  He  addressed  an  assembly  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  declared  his  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave  State.  His  stirring  eloquence  roused  the  people  to  just 
appreciation  of  the  issue,  though  it  failed  to  prevent  the  event  deprecated. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Sumner  had  acted  with  the  Whigs.  In  September,  1846,  he  addressed 
the  Whig  State  Convention  on  "  The  Anti-Slavery  Duties  of  the  Whig  Party."  The  war  with 
Mexico  had  been  declared.  The  Whig  leaders  feared  to  offend  popular  sentiment.  His 
speech  was  not  favorably  received,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  that  eventually  estranged  him 
from  that  organization.  He  stigmatized  the  war,  then  in  progress,  as  "  dishonorable  and 
cowardly  ;  the  attack  of  a  rich,  powerful,  and  united  republic  upon  a  defenceless  neighbor, 
distracted  by  civil  war."  Conscientious,  independent,  and  outspoken  as  he  was,  political 
office  still  waited  upon  his  acceptance.  The  strife  of  parties  seemed  ignoble  to  him.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  mercenary  struggle  over  the  spoils  to  mere  demagogues ;  but  to  true  men 
and  patriots  it  is  a  battle  of  principles,  on  whose  issues  hang  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
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the  weal  or  woe  of  millions  yet  unborn.  During  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-third  Con- 
gress he  was  in  Washington  and  listened  to  the  debates.  Writing  to  his  father,  he  said  : 
"  Calhoun  has  given  notice  to-day  that  he  will  speak  to-morrow  on  Mr.  Webster's  Bank 
Bill.  I  shall  probably  hear  him,  and  he  will  be  the  last  man  I  shall  ever  hear  speak  in 
Washington.  I  probably  shall  never  come  here  again.  I  have  little  or  no  desire  to  come 
again  in  any  capacity.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen  of  politics  has  made  me  look  upon  them 
with  any  feeling  other  than  loathing.  The  more  I  see  of  them,  the  more  I  love  law,  which 
I  feel  will  give  me  an  honorable  livelihood." 

How  little  he  conjectured  what  was  in  the  future.  He  was  to  become  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  in  the  world  of  politics;  in  the  outset,  a  combatant  akin  in  seeming  to 
the  forlorn  gladiator;  in  the  outcome,  a  crowned  conqueror  dictating  conditions  of  peace  to 
the  vanquished.  Like  that  typical  Englishman,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Charles  Sum- 
ner was  distinguished  for  disinterested  patriotism,  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose,  and  deep, 
lasting  hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression.  His  very  virtues  drew  him  into  the  thick  of  the 
melee.  Moral  conviction  would  not  permit  him  to  stand  aloof.  Though  declining  nomi- 
nation as  candidate  for  Congress,  he  made  some  of  his  most  effective  speeches  in  behalf  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  who  heroically  accepted  it  in  the  face  of  the  certainty  of  overwhelm- 
ing defeat.  Bunker  Hill  teaches  one  eternal  lesson — the  victory  of  right  in  the  very  hour  of 
defeat.  Freedom  may  be  overpowered  in  the  persons  of  her  representatives,  but  allied  with 
righteousness,  is  assured  of  ultimate  triumph.  Charles  Sumner  was  instinct  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolutionary  era.  Renouncing  the  Whig  party  as  unfaithful  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  country,  and  as  deaf  to  the  voice  of  political  justice,  he  planted  "  himself  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  avowed  his 
membership  in  "  the  party  of  freedom,  as  opposed  to  any  organization  that  obeyed  the 
behests  of  slavery." 

Identified  with  public  interests  and  thereby  committed  to  politics,  a  large  portion  of  the 
commonwealth  recognized  in  him  the  highest  type  of  sfatesmanly  politician,  and  would  not 
be  denied  his  services  in  the  critical  exigencies  of  the  times.  Daniel  Webster  had  retired 
from  the  Senate  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Fillmore.  Parties 
coalesced  to  put  Charles  Sumner  in  his  room.  After  twenty-six  ballotings,  covering  three 
months,  the  Legislature  elected  him  as  Mr.  Webster's  successor.  That  office  he  continued 
to  hold  until  1874.  Largest  senatorial  efficiency  was  secured  by  long  incumbency  of  office. 
The  system  of  rotation  would  have  been  fatal  to  it.  Rotation  in  office  gratifies  petty 
ambition  ;  continuance  in  office  is  essential  to  wise  statesmanship. 

Once  embarked  on  the  troubled  sea  of  politics,  the  grand  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Sumner  became  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of  all.  Christian  morality,  applied  to  govern- 
mental issues,  he  affirmed  to  be  the  only  guarantee  of  national  grandeur  and  success.  On 
every  fitting  occasion  he  reiterated  the  declaration  that  what  was  proper  for  individual 
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guidance  was  in  a  greater  degree  necessary  for  the  right  direction  of  men  in  the  aggregate. 
Visionary,  impracticable,  absurd,  are  the  only  adjectives  that  diplomats  oi  the  old  school 
apply  to  such  theories.  Experience,  notwithstanding,  has  shown  their  truth  and  wisdom. 
The  newly  elected  Senator  had  firmest  faith  in  them.  He  embodied  the  abstract  in  the 
concrete.  For  long  eventful  years  the  most  commanding  figure  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  attracted  grateful  admiration,  not  so  much  by  his  marvellous  erudition,  inexora- 
ble logic,  and  superb  rhetoric,  as  by  the  grandeur  of  his  aims,  the  purity  of  his  passions,  the 
inflexibility  of  his  actions,  and  the  glorious  harmony  of  his  public  life  with  eternal  Right. 
The  eventual  fruition  of  plan  and  aspiration  is  the  triumphant  vindication  of  their  sound 
and  essential  merit.  In  all  that  constitutes  true  manhood  Charles  Sumner  was  not  peerless, 
but  was  unsurpassed. 

Genuine  character  is  most  obvious  when  in  the  minority,  and  most  notably  when  the 
minority  is  unpopular  and  hated.  Abhorrent  of  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and  wholly  mindful 
of  individual  duty,  he  constructed  an  argument  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  in  favor 
of  its  repeal.  Parliamentary  strategy,  for  three  months,  prevented  him  from  submitting  it  to 
the  Senate.  But  when,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1852,  he  finally  succeeded,  Came  scenes  and 
impressions  that  were  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  memories  of  spectators.  His  thesis  was 
"  Freedom,  National ;  Slavery,  Sectional."  The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a  memo- 
rial from  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  England.  After  reading  the  petition  which  closed 
with  the  divine  injunctions:  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  and  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  he  added,  "  The  subject  is  now  broadly  before  the  Senate,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  discussed."  Thus,  in  dependence  on  Almighty  aid,  he  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  the  state  is  not  a  secular  institution  only,  but  a  divinely  directed 
organization. 

Calmly  and  dispassionately,  he  proved  the  utter  unconstitutionality  of  the  act,  and 
that  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  were  alike  condemnatory  of  its 
spirit  and  letter.  Citing  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  government,  the  recorded  opin- 
ions of  the  courts,  the  Church,  and  the  legislative  bodies  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
he  showed  that  they  were  adverse  to  such  legislation.  The  argument  was  crushing.  So 
were  his  exposures  of  the  fallacious  sophistries  by  which  it  was  sought  to  justify  such 
enactments.  The  excitement  was  intense  ;  the  effect  tremendous.  His  fame  as  an  orator 
rose  to  the  zenith.  John  P.  Hale  remarked  :  "  Mr.  Sumner  has  done  enough,  by  his  effort 
here  to-day,  to  place  himself  side  by  side  with  the  orators  of  antiquity.    He  has  formed  a 

new  era  in  the  history  of  the  politics  and  the  eloquence  of  the  country  

He  has  made  a  draft  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  humanity  and  liberty  that 
will  not  be  paid  through  many  generations  ;  but  its  memory  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  or  the  history  of  the  Republic  shall  form  a  part  of  the  annals 
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of  the  world."  "  Logically  and  historically,  the  argument  is  impregnable,"  said  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  "  Hereafter  all  that  can  be  said  will  be  to  repeat  your  speech.  It  will  afford  the 
most  complete  view  of  the  questions  in  dispute  of  anything  ever  published,"  wrote  Henry 
Wilson.  Millions  of  copies  of  it  were  circulated  in  Europe  and  America,  both  by  the 
public  journals  and  in  pamphlet  form. 

Public  opinion  was  roused  and  instructed.  Powerful  impetus  to  political  duty  was 
imparted.  The  Free  Soil  party  acquired  the  standing  of  nationality.  Boston  accorded 
enthusiastic  reception  to  her  eloquent  Senator.  He  was  the  popular  idol  for  the  time 
being.  Speeches  and  written  efforts  followed  in  rapid  succession — all  making  the  most 
effective  appeals  to  the  principles  and  judgment  of  his  constituents.  The  fervid  and  force- 
ful address  of  November,  1855,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  an  immense  assembly,  was  the 
introduction  to  his  masterly  senatorial  speech  on  "  The  Crime  against  Kansas."  The  late 
Vice-President  Wilson  drew  graphic  pictures  of  the  times  in  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Slave  Power. 

"  The  spring  of  1856  opened  gloomily  for  the  nation  In  Kansas  the  friends 

of  freedom  found  that- the  pretended  proffer  of  popular  sovereignty  was  a  delusion,  and 
they  were  at  once  precipitated  into  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Treason  was  on  many  lips, 
and  the  cry  of  secession  not  only  rang  through  the  halls  of  Congress,  but  resounded  through 
the  South.  The  border-ruffian  policy  ....  had  its  representatives  in  the  Capitol 
of  the  nation."  Arrogant  menaces,  embittered  utterances,  personal  violence,  abounded. 
In  the  midst  of  these  seething  volcanic  passions,  the  speech  on  "The  Crime  against  Kansas" 
was  pronounced  in  the  Senate-Chamber,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May.  In  the  words  of 
Whittier  it  was  "  a  grand  and  terrible  philippic,  worthy  of  the  great  occasion ;  the  severe 
and  awful  truth  which  the  sharp  agony  of  the  national  crisis  demanded."  Facts  and  Chris- 
tian principles  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  vexed  question  with  an  affluence,  elegance,  and 
force  of  argument  that  precluded  reply.  Opponents  were  frenzied,  and  had  recourse  to 
dastardly  outrage. 

Two  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  historical  address,  while  writing  at  his  desk  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  "was  assaulted  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  South  Carolina,  who  accused  him  of  libelling  his  State,  and  also  his  relative, 
Senator  Butler,  from  the  same  commonwealth.  A  series  of  blows  on  the  head  with  a 
heavy  cane  accompanied  the  complaints.  Stunned,  stricken  to  the  floor,  powerless,  Sumner 
was  carried,  wounded  and  bleeding,  from  the  chamber.  The  cowardly  deed  was  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  slavery.  It  was  one  of  its  own  death-blows.  The  snake  in  the  circle  of 
fire  had  fixed  its  deadly  fangs  in  its  own  body.  It  evoked  a  tempest  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. Free  speech,  inalienable  rights,  had  been  smitten  in  the  person  of  the  Senator. 
Public  men  of  all  political  beliefs  denounced  the  crime.  Peleg  W.  Chandler  averred  the 
attack  to  be  "  not  only  a  blow  at  Massachusetts,  but  a  blow  at  constitutional  liberty  all  the 
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world  over — a  stab  at  the  cause  of  universal  freedom."  Edward  Everett  knew  "  no  parallel 
to  this  act  of  lawless  violence  in  the  history  of  constitutional  government,"  and  thought  it 
"worth  all  the  gold  of  California  to  blot  from  our  history  the  record  of  the  past  week." 
The  people  resented  the  brutality.  "  Free  Speech"  became  a  favorite  battle-cry  of  the 
Republican  party,  organized  at  that  epoch. 

Great  physical  vitality  resisted  the  shock  produced  by  the  terrible  blows,  but  absolute 
repose  was  essential,  and  recovery  painfully  slow.  Re-elected  to  the  Senate  with  enthu- 
siastic unanimity,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  that  body  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
recorded  his  vote  on  the  tariff  of  1857.  Health,  however,  was  not  regained,  and  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  friends  he  sailed  for  Havre,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year 
Cordial  greetings  met  him.  George  Combe,  the  physiologist,  and  Sir  James  Clark, 
physician  to  the  royal  family,  dissuaded  him  from  early  return  to  public  service.  But 
the  duties  of  his  position  were  too  important  to  permit  delay,  and  in  December,  1857, 
he  was  once  more  in  his  seat.  Assiduous  application  to  business  brought  on  succes- 
sive relapses,  and  induced  more  patient  effort  for  recovery.  At  the  close  of  1858  he 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  of  Paris,  submitted  to  repeated  spinal 
cauterizations,  and  afterward  passed  some  time  in  absolute  rest  at  Montpelier,  in  the  south 
of  France.  When  next  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  it  was  remarked  that  both  Senator 
Butler  and  Representative  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  were  dead.  The  assaulted  patriot 
lived  to  project  his  own  spirit  into  that  of  the  party  of  human  rights,  to  direct  its  move- 
ments, and  to  inspire  it  by  his  own  sublime  assurance  of  final  victory. 

"  The  Barbarism  of  Slavery,"  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  June  4th,  i860,  is  a  most 
masterly  and  convincing  argument  against  human  bondage.  It  teems  with  historic  lessons, 
compares,  with  the  aid  of  "  unerring  and  passionless  figures,"  the  Free  with  the  Slave  States, 
and  shows  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  every  department  of  human  activity.  It 
awakened  rancorous  animosity.  Life  was  threatened.  Kansas,  in  the  persons  of  her  sons, 
guarded  his  footsteps,  and  friends  occupied  the  apartment  adjoining  his  own.  He  himself 
was  careless  and  self-forgetful.  The  same  summer  he  addressed  a  mass  meeting  at  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York,  on  "The  Republican  Party:  its  Origin,  Necessity,  and  Permanence." 
The  speech  was  joyfully  welcomed,  and  then  sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  freedom. 

Events  were  culminating.  Lincoln  was  chosen  to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  Then  came 
secession.  One  by  one,  ten  of  the  States,  led  bv  South  Carolina,  professedly  withdrew 
from  the  Union,  formed  a  "Confederacy,"  seized  arsenals,  forts,  and  other  public  property  ; 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  began  insurrectionary  war  against  the  United  States  Government 
before  millions  could  believe  that  they  were  in  earnest.  Once  convinced,  all  the  patriotic 
instincts  of  the  masses  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  nation.  Gathering  myriads  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  President,  and — organized  and  disciplined — accepted  the  issue  forced 
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upon  them.  Mow  slavery  sank  into  the  gulf  of  attempted  disruption  ;  how  the  idea  of 
nationality  became  preponderant,  through  force  of  arms,  over  that  of  State  sovereignty  ; 
how  the  emancipated  were  clothed  with  all  the  franchises  of  American  citizens ;  how,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  the  sun  looked  down  upon  a  nation  whose  members 
are  all  equal  before  organic  law,  is  matter  of  subsequent  history.  Charles  Sumner's  aim, 
spirit,  and  personal  mark  are  on  each  and  all  of  those  ineffaceably  glorious  events. 

Early  in  the  agony  of  civil  war  he  advocated  emancipation  as  the  best  weapon  against 
rebellion.  Always  ahead  of  public  opinion,  h*e  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  shape  the 
policy  of  the  Government  at  that  awful  crisis.  Through  the  fractures  of  that  hideous 
social  system  which  had  been  the  blight  and  bane  of  the  nation  from  earliest  colonial  times, 
he  lifted  the  whole  people  to  a  loftier  plane  of  Christian  morality.  Enfranchised  citizens 
of  African  descent  owe  him  a  debt  of  immeasurable  gratitude  for  wise  and  ceaseless  bene- 
factions. By  the  power  of  his  convincing  arguments  the  independence  of  Hayti  was 
acknowledged,  and  diplomatic  arrangements  established  with  its  government.  In  1862  he 
secured  the  unanimous  ratification  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  Moral  conviction  with  him  was  irresistible.  Nothing,  however  dear,  could 
divert  him  from  a  straightforward,  outspoken  policy.  Generals,  commanding  in  victorious 
battles,  asked  instructions  about  inscribing  the  names  of  them  upon  their  regimental 
banners.  He,  by  resolution,  declared  against  it.  The  defeated  foes  were  our  brethren — 
sadly  and  terribly  in  the  wrong,  but  still  our  brethren — and  therefore  not  to  be  reminded  of 
condign  chastisement,  nor  impliedly  taunted  with  overthrow.  Massachusetts  censured  him. 
He  bore  the  rebuke  in  manly  and  dignified  silence.  Massachusetts,  in  cooler  mood, 
repented  her  injustice,  and  gladdened  his  last  days  by  sending  a  formal  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions rescinding  the  vote  of  censure. 

For  ten  years  Senator  Sumner  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
In  that  capacity  the  kindliest  sympathies  existed  between  him  and  the  heroic  martyr- Presi- 
dent. His  impartial  judgment,  ripe  experience,  and  vast  knowledge  of  legal  and  political 
affairs  were  of  incalculable  service  to  the  Government  at  that  most  critical  period. 

Charles  Sumner,  so  far  as  appears,  never  saw  the  day  when  he  did  not  dare  to  be  true, 
nor  dare  to  do  right.  In  January,  1862,  he  advocated  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 
Confederate  envoys,  who  had  been  seized  on  board  the  steamer  Trent.  American  principles 
of  justice  and  maritime  law  justified  his  plea,  and  reconciled  all  parties  to  what,  at  first, 
was  a  distasteful  procedure.  His  arguments  on  the  Alabama  question  were  endorsed  by 
compatriots,  and,  though  severely  criticised  and  opposed  in  England,  were  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  settlement  in  1871. 

When  peace  was  restored  to  the  distracted  nation  he  contributed  effectively  to  the 
adjustment  of  all  issues  springing  from  the  rebellion.  His  arguments  defining  and  affirm- 
ing the  war-power  of  the  Constitution,  respecting  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebel  States, 
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and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  exhaust  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  and  illustrate  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  his  devotion  to 
principle,  and  his  exalted  philanthropy. 

To  write  a  complete  biography  of  Charles  Sumner  would  be,  in  effect,  to  write  the 
history  of  the  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  voice  was  more  potent  than 
his  in  the  councils  of  legislation.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1863,  it  was  gravely  proposed  to 
retaliate  the  horrible  cruelties  practised  on  our  captured  soldiery  in  insurgent  prisons. 
Those  cruelties  were  inhuman,  savage,  barbarous.  But  wrong  is  not  overcome  by  wrong. 
Mr.  Sumner  pronounced  the  retaliatory  resolutions  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  derogatory  to  the  moral  character  of  the  nation.  He  proposed  others,  breathing 
a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  generosity,  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  his  cause  and  country. 
The  Senate  magnanimously  and  honorably  adopted  them. 

Whether  uniquely  great  men  should  ever  marry  is  a  question  that  has  been  repeatedly 
discussed  in  connection  with  resplendent  historic  names.  In  1866  Mr.  Sumner  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Alice  Hooper,  of  Boston,  but  was  legally  separated  from  her  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  political  arena  rather  than  the  domestic  hearth  was  the  scene  where  he  appeared 
to  greatest  advantage.  One  of  the  greatest  of  his  magnificent  speeches  was  pronounced  in 
that  same  year,  1866,  on  "  Equal  Rights  to  All."  The  press  and  the  public  alike  were 
eulogistic  in  comment  on  its  merits,  and  busy  in  bringing  it  under  general  notice.  It  was 
said  to  be  "  the  crowning  glory  of  his  scholarship  and  statesmanship." 

In  most  of  the  Congressional  enactments  from  that  period  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
his  guiding  spirit  and  plastic  hand  may  be  readily  traced.  He  could  not  rest  until  he 
had  secured  to  posterity  the  fruits  of  our  national  sufferings  and  strife — until  the  govern- 
ment rested  on  the  broadest  and  firmest  foundation  possible.  With  the  exception  of  the 
"  Civil  Rights"  bill  he  lived  to  see  every  principle  that  he  had  maintained  incorporate 
with  the  organic  law  of  the  nation. 

Charles  Sumner  lived  above  the  level  of  personal  consideration.  He  never  questioned 
whether  measures  were  expedient  only,  but  whether  they  were  right.  Right  and  expe- 
diency with  him  were  convertible  terms.  What  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  public  life  he 
was  at  its  close — "  the  defender  of  human  rights  in  their  utmost  expansion."  Combining 
the  destructive  energy  of  the  reformer  with  the  constructive  genius  of  the  statesman,  he 
labored  with  sublimest  faith  for  the  true  grandeur  of  his  country,  and  through  it  for  the 
melioration  of  universal  humanity.  Scholar,  orator,  jurist,  statesman  unapproachable — he 
was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  adherence  to  principle.  Detraction  of  enemies  or  desertion 
of  friends  never  weakened  his  devotion.  Amid  scenes  of  political  bribery  no  breath  of 
slander  ever  sullied  the  purity  of  his  name.  A  republican  of  the  republicans,  his  glowing 
utterances  were  caught  up  as  the  watchwords  of  liberty.  A  born  leader  of  men,  a  daunt- 
less hero,  an  ever-aspiring  eonqueror,  he  continuously  led  his  countrymen  to  higher  mental 
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and  moral  elevations.  The  spirit  of  the  immortal  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  thrilled  and 
filled  him.  Dying  in  the  midst  of  active  labor,  he  commended,  with  failing  breath,  to  the 
care  of  his  colleague,  that  measure  of  compensatory  justice,  the  Civil  Rights  bill.  Charles 
Sumner  was  a  man  of  the  centuries,  a  model  for  American  youth,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  constellation  of  human  greatness. 

He  died  in  Washington,  March  1  ith,  1874.  The  nation  was  filled  with  regret  and  sorrow- 
Its  loss  was  irreparable.  Yet  unselfish  and  philosophic  patriots,  who  valued  him  most,  soon 
learned  to  ask,  with  Senator  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  his  friend  and  compeer,  "  Is  it  not 
rather  a  matter  of  exultation  that  a  life  so  fine  in  its  personal  qualities,  so  high  in  its  public 
aims,  so  fortunate  in  the  fruition  of  noble  effort,  has  closed  safely  before  age  had  marred  its 
intellectual  vigor — before  time  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  its  genius  ?" 


OLMES,  OLIVER  WENDELL,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  Born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
August  29th,  1809.  He  is  the  fourth  child  of  Abiel  and  Sarah  Holmes,  of  the 
same  town.  His  father,  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1783,  and  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Cambridge,  from  1792  to  1832.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher* 
and  pastor,  and  achieved  a  high  and  wide-spread  literary  reputation.  Besides  a  Life  of 
President  Ezra  Styles,  father  of  his  first  wife,  and  other  minor  works,  he  published  the 
American  Annals  ;  or,  A  Chronological  History  of  America  from  its  Discovery  in  1492  to 
1806,  in  2  vols.,  8vo.  It  was  subsequently  republished  in  London,  by  Sherwood,  in  181 2, 
in  2  vols.,  8vo.  A  second  American  edition  was  published  in  1829.  Tared  Sparks  affirmed 
that  "  it  is  the  best  repository  of  historical,  chronological,  and  biographical  knowledge 
respecting  America  that  can  be  found  embodied  in  one  work." 

The  mother  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell, 
of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Wendell,  an 
eminent  Boston  merchant. 

From  the  descendant  of  such  progenitors  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  much,  and 
in  this  instance  the  expectation  has  not  been  disappointed.  Young  Holmes  obtained  his 
preparatory  education  in  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  matriculated  at  Harvard,  and 
graduated  therefrom  in  the  class  of  1829.  After  graduation  he  devoted  about  a  year  to  the 
study  of  law,  but  not  finding  its  theory  and  practice  entirely  congenial  to  his  tastes,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  Blackstone,  Kent,  and  Chitty  for  the  disciples  of  Galen. 

In  1832  he  visited  Europe,  and  spent  between  two  and  three  years  in  attendance  on 
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the  hospitals  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  and  in  laborious  studies  connected  with  the  duties 
of  the  medical  profession.  In  1835  he  returned  to  Boston,  received  his  medical  diploma  in 
1836,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Dartmouth  College  in  1838, 
and,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  in  1847,  was  elected  his  successor  to  the 
chair  of  Anatomy,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University.  His  career  as  a 
general  practitioner  was  not  lengthy,  and  was  relinquished  in  1849. 

While  the  fame  of  Dr.  Holmes  rests  securely  on  the  basis  of  poetry  and  polite  litera- 
ture, he  has  achieved  a  purely  professional  reputation  that  would  have  raised  any  other 
man,  less  variously  gifted,  to  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  1838  he  published  the 
Boy  Is  ton  Prize  Dissertations  for  1836-183  7:  On  Indigenous  Intermittent  Fever  in  New 
England;  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Neuralgia  ;  and  Utility  and  Importance  of  Direct 
Exploration  in  Medical  Practice.  That  he  should  have  won  three  prizes  in  two  successive 
years — taking  both  that  were  offered  in  the  latter  year — is  proof  not  only  of  superior 
industry,  but  of  superior  ability. 

His  Lectures  on  Homoeopathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions  were  published  in  1842,  and 
his  Report  on  Medical  Literature  to  the  National  Medical  Association  was  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  National  Medical  Society  for  1848.  He  also  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  Puerperal  Fever  as  a  Private  Pestilence,  and  furnished  a  number  of  contri- 
butions to  the  New  England  Qit,arterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  to  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  In  1839,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow, 
he  published  an  octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  Principles  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine.  In  1857  appeared  a  paper  on  the  Mechanism  of  Vital  Actions  in  the  North 
American  Review.  In  i860  he  read  a  characteristically  witty  essay  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  on  Currents  and  Counter-currents  in  Medical  Science.  Both  these 
monographs  were  subsequently  incorporated  with  sundry  essays  and  addresses,  and  pub- 
lished in  book-form. 

Another  remarkably  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  medical  science  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  for  1862.  It  was  suggested  by  certain  prescriptions  written  in  1643  by  a  London 
physician  named  Edward  Stafford,  and  sent  to  Governor  Winthrop,  who,  it  was  assumed, 
would  lack  the  services  of  educated  physicians  in  the  new  and  remote  country  to  which  he 
had  emigrated.  The  subject  was  a  fitting  one  for  the  special  exercise  of  the  writer's 
cultured  powers.  Erudition,  philosophy,  science,  humor,  wit,  all  came  into  brilliant  play, 
and  lit  up  the  otherwise  occult  reasons  for  thankfulness  that  we  live  in  the  same  age  and 
land  with  the  Harvard  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  the  author  of  that  psychological  study, 
Elsie  Venncr,  a  Romance  of  Destiny. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  very  popular  as  a  lyceum  lecturer,  and  has  distinguished  himself  by 
researches  in  auscultation  and  microscopy. 
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Some  of  his  earlier  poetical  productions  appeared  originally  in  the  Collegian,  a  period- 
ical published  in  1830  by  some  of  the  students  of  Harvard  University;  in  Ilkistrations  of 
the  Athenceicm  Gallery  of  Paintings,  1831  ;  and  in  the  Harbinger,  a  May  Gift,  1833.  ln 
1836  he  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard,  Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay 
on  the  nature  and  offices  of  poetry.  It  is  in  the  heroic  measure,  is  unsurpassed  in  versifica- 
tion by  any  American  poem,  and  is  a  series  of  brilliant  illustrations  of  the  ideas  it 
expresses.  It  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet.  In  1843  ne  published  Terpsichore,  a 
poem  read  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  same  society;  and  in  1846  he  gave  to  the  world 
Urania,  a  Rhymed Lesson,  pronounced  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  Of  this 
Francis  Bowen  wrote  :  "  His  fancy  teems  with  bright  and  appropriate  images,  and  these 

are  woven  into  the  plan  usually  with  exquisite  finish  and  grace  Many  of  his 

shorter  pieces  are  inwrought  with  so  much  fire  and  imagination  as  to  rank  among  our  best 
lyrics." 

Dr.  Holmes  has  been  a  contributor  of  miscellaneous  articles  to  the  North  American 
Review,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  Knickerbocker,  etc.  The  first  collective  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  1836,  a  second  edition  in  1848,  and  one  or  more  editions 
have  been  published  annually  ever  since.  The  first  English  edition  was  published  in  1845, 
the  second  in  1852,  and  the  third  in  1853.  Astrcea,  the  Balance  of  Illusions,  a  poem  read 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College,  August,  1850,  has  since  been  repeat- 
edly published. 

Able  and  experienced  critics  seem  to  have  exhausted  their  powers  of  enthusiastic 
laudation  upon  his  poetical  works,  and  that,  too,  without  real  extravagance  or  exaggeration. 
Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  in  his  Sketch  of  American  Literature,  remarks  :  "  The  most  concise, 
apt,  and  effective  poet  of  the  school  of  Pope  this  country  has  produced  is  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes  His  best  lines  are  a  series  of  rhymed  pictures,  witticisms,  or 

sentiments,  let  off  with  the  precision  and  brilliancy  of  the  scintillations  that  sometimes 
illuminate  the  northern  horizon.  The  significant  terms,  perfect  constructions,  and  acute 
choice  of  syllables  and  emphasis,  render  some  passages  of  Holmes  absolute  models  of  versi- 
fication, especially  in  the  heroic  measure.  Besides  these  artistic  merits,  his  poetry  abounds 
with  fine  satire,  beautiful  delineations  of  nature,  and  amusing  caricatures  of  manners.  The 
long  poems  are  metrical  essays  more  pointed,  musical,  and  judicious,  as  well  as  witty,  than 
any  that  have  appeared,  of  this  species,  since  the  Essay  071  Man  and  The  Dtmciad." 

"  His  wit  is  all  his  own,"  writes  Francis  Bowen  in  the  North  American  Review  ;  "so 
sly  and  tingling,  but  without  a  drop  of  ill-nature  in  it,  and  never  leaving  a  sting  behind. 
His  humor  is  so  grotesque  and  queer  that.it  reminds  one  of  the  frolics  of  Puck  ;  and  deep 
pathos  mingles  with  it  so  naturally,  that,  when  the  reader's  eyes  are  brimming  with  tears,  he 
knows  not  whether  they  have  their  source  in  sorrow  or  in  laughter." 

The  British  critics  award  similar  warm  and  discriminating  praise  to  Holmes'  poetry, 
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and  agree  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  their  number  that  "  he  possesses  Swift's  quaintness  and 
motley  merriment,  Pope's  polish  and  graceful  point,  and  the  solemn  pathos  and  allied  excru- 
ciating mirth  of  Hood."  The  Athenceum  is  particularly  gracious  and  complimentary  in  its 
criticisms,  the  ordinary  cynical  and  unsparing  severity  of  which  have  made  it  a  terror  to 
commonplace  authors. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  best  known  to  the  general  public,  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic,  through  his  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  he  efficiently  aided  to 
originate,  and  to  whose  first  twelve  numbers  he  contributed  a  series  of  papers  entitled 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tabic.  These  won  for  the  new  venture  immediate  and 
universal  popularity.  "  The  Atitocrat"  says  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  "  is  somewhat  more 
than  an  essayist  ;  he  is  contemplative,  discursive,  poetical,  thoughtful,  philosophical,  amus- 
ing, imaginative,  tender — never  didactic  Of  all  who  would  have  most  enjoyed 

him  we  may  foremost  name  Professor  Wilson,  who  would  have  welcomed  him  to  a  seat 
'above  the  salt'  at  the  far-famed  Nodes  A  mbrosiance,  placing  him  next  to  William  Maginn, 
the  wayward  '  O'Doherty  '  of  Blackwood's  Magazine" 

Dr.  Holmes  is  the  unofficial  poet-laureate  of  Boston.  Any  great  public  event,  pros- 
pectively occurrent  there,  at  once  suggests  an  appropriate  and  striking  poem.  When 
Charles  Dickens  visited  Boston,  and  was  entertained  by  the  young  men  of  that  city  at 
dinner,  February  ist,  1842,  he  supplied  the  festive  Sonr  for  the  occasion  ;  when  the 
ambassador  of  the  Mikado  from  Japan,  the  Great  Britain  of  the  East,  received  its  hospi- 
talities, he  was  ready  with  a  suitable  Ode ;  and  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Boston 
he  composed  the  International  Ode,  which  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  "God  Save  the  Queen," 
by  twelve  hundred  children  of  the  public  schools,  before  that  distinguished  personage." 

His  later  works,  Songs  in  Many  Keys,  published  in  1864  ;  Soitndings  from  the  Atlan- 
tic (1864)  ;  The  Guardian  Angel  (1868)  ;  and  Mechanism  on  Thought  and  Morals  (1870), 
not  only  sustain  his  high  poetical  and  literary  reputation,  but  give  promise  of  mellower, 
more  fragrant  and  nutrient  fruit  of  genius  in  the  years  yet  to  come. 

During  the  winter  Dr.  Holmes  resides  principally  in  Boston.  He  was  married,  June 
1 6th,  1840,  to  Amelia  Lee  Jackson,  daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  Jackson,  of  Boston.  He 
has  three  children,  Oliver  Wendell,  Amelia  Jackson,  widow  of  the  late  Turner  Sargent, 
Esq.,  and  Edward  Jackson. 
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RAY,  HORACE,  LL.B.,  of  Boston,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
"4fc^    of  Massachusetts.    Born  in  Boston,  March  24th,  1828.    He  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Horace  Gray,  merchant,  of  Boston,  and  of  his  wife  Harriet,  daughter  of  Jabez 
Upham,  counsellor-at-law  and  member  of  Congress  of  Brookficlcl,  Mass.    He  is 
also  the  grandson  of  William  Gray,  merchant,  of  Salem  and  Boston. 

The  latter  gentleman  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  27th,  1750,  and  died  at  Boston, 
November  4th,  1825.  He  did  an  enormous  business  on  the  great  waters,  and  had  at  one 
time  no  less  than  sixty  sail  of  square-rigged  vessels  on  the  ocean.  Great  wealth  accrued 
from  his  vast  enterprises.  In  politics  he  was  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  as  such  took  sides 
with  Jefferson  during  the  embargo,  notwithstanding  its  unpopularity  in  New  England,  and 
special  injuriousness  to  his  own  business.  He  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
1810,  and  had  previously  served  in  the  State  Senate.  William  Gray  was  no  less  prominent 
in  financial  than  in  mercantile  and  political  circles.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  State 
Bank  in  Boston,  which  lent  most  effective  aid  to  the  impecunious  and  necessitous  National 
Government  in  the  war  of  181 2  with  Great  Britain.  One  cause  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
administration  at  that  epoch  was  "  that  there  was  then  no  Government  Bank — the  First 
United  States  Bank  having  ceased  to  exist — and  the  then  Federal  Government  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  loans  to  carry  on  the  war  from  most  of  the  New  England  banks, 
because  of  their  political  hostility  to  the  Government  which  declared  it." 

The  State  Bank  had  a  subscribed  capital  of  $3,000,000 — whereof  40  per  cent  had  been 
paid  in — owned  by  "  1600  freemen  of  the  respectable  State  of  Massachusetts,"  of  whom 
ex- President  John  Adams  was  one.  Many  other  citizens,  belonging  to  old  New  England 
families,  were  also  included  among  the  stockholders.  The  bank  was  "  under  the  direction 
of  gentlemen  in  perfect  accord  with  the  existing  National  Government,"  who  instructed 
Mr.  Gray,  then  President  of  the  institution  and  "  the  prince  of  Boston  merchants  and  ship- 
owners," to  reply  to  a  letter  received  from  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington,  under  date  May  4th,  1812,- and  to  state  that  they  were  willing  to  advance 
$500,000,  "  which  they  had  assented  to  loan  to  the  United  States  directly,  and  pass  the 
same  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  and  to  his  depositure  at  this  bank  ;  to  be  reimbursed, 
one  half  of  the  amount  loaned  at  the  expiration  of  one,  and  the  residue  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  time  this  proposition  may  be  accepted  and  the  money  advanced.  The 
interest  on  the  loan  to  be  paid  quarterly."  Should  the  Government  desire,  and  the  funds 
of  the  institution  permit,  an  extension  of  credit  was  promised,  "  at  either  of  the  periods  of 
reimbursement." 

The  conditions  were  accepted  and  the  loan  was  made.  Hostilities  had  broken  out,  and 
the  Government  was  in  great  distress  for  want  of  money.  No  American  bank  was  in 
better  position  to  extend  help,  and  none  rendered  it  more  willingly  and  patriotically.  An 
entry  upon  the  records  of  the  State  Bank,  July  1st,  1813,  shows  that  the  total  amount  of 
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specie  in  the  vaults  at  that  time  was  $636,511.  This  was  justly  "esteemed  a  prodigious 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  in  possession  of  an  American  bank  in  those  times 
of  universal  financial  distress,  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments." 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  1814,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  relative  to  its  connection  with  the  United  States  Treasury,  reported  that  "  the  whole 
amount  already  loaned  by  the  bank  exceeded  $4,600,000 ;  which  sum,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  safety,  even  in  ordinary  times,  and  especially 
at  that  time,  when  there  were  such  constant  and  heavy  demands  for  specie  for  exportation. 
The  bank  had  lent  most  generous  aid  to  the  National  Government  in  its  struggle  for  self- 
preservation,  and  felt  that  it  was  entitled  to  demand  speedy  reimbursement  for  at  least  a 
part  of  its  loan.  The  demand  was  met;  but  still,  "on  the  31st  of  October,  18 14,  the  total 
amount  loaned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  was  $2,545,700." 

The  History  of  the  Banks  and  Bankers  of  Boston,  written  for  the  Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin,  further  shows  that  with  corporate  institutions,  as  with  individuals,  it  is  much  easier 
to  lend  to  the  needy  than  it  is  to  recover  the  loan,  and  that  the  need  of  the  generous  lender 
does  comparatively  little  to  incite  the  lendee  to  prompt  repayment.  Many  ineffectual 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  from  Secretary  Gallatin  part  payment  of  the  vast  amount  of 
specie  the  bank  had  loaned  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  generosity  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  bank  had  contributed  largely  to  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  and  were  repaid  by 
shifts  and  evasions  worthy  of  a  bankrupt  swindler.  It  was  first  proposed,  in  writing,  that 
the  bank  should  be  repaid  "through  banks  south  and  west  of  Philadelphia."  Then,  when 
requested  to  specifv  said  banks,  the  Secretary  replied  "  that  he  had  designated  no  such 
banks,"  and  that  those  referred  to  by  other  parties,  "  south  and  west  of  Philadelphia,"  were 
all  chimerical  or  insolvent. 

These  facts  were  all  discussed  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  December  19th,  18 14,  the 
President,  Hon.  William  Gray,  presiding."  The  records  say  :  "  On  this  response  from  the 
Secretary  the  directors  forbear  to  remark."  The  fact  was,  they  felt  that  language  was  inad- 
equate to  the  occasion.  They  had  loaned  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  $500,000  as  a 
special  loan,  and  a  further  sum  of  $2,200,000  on  Treasury  notes,  and  beside  these  loans 
had  made  sundry  advances — making  in  all  an  amount  not  "  much  exceeded,  if  equalled," 
"  by  all  the  other  banks  and  corporations  in  the  United  States,"  and  under  the  circumstances 
could  not  "  consider  the  foregoing  declaration  of  the  Secretary  otherwise  than  not  merited 
by  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  bank."  The  directors  are  certainly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  marvellous  self-control,  as  well  as  of  fervent  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  general  good. 

The  war  closed  in  181 5,  and  the  directors  of  the  State  Bank,  William  Gray  being  the 
President,  "  in  conformity  to  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  and  as  evincing  their  joy  on 
the  late  interesting  event,  which  has  restored  peace  to  the  nation,  agree  to  illuminate  the 
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front  of  their  bank  on  the  occasion."  The  record  of  this  resolution  is  dated  February 
20th,  1815. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  the  same  year,  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent  was  declared.  In 
the  following  September  the  honored  President  retired  from  the  direction  of  the  bank,  and 
on  the  1 2th  of  October  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  faithful  and  unintermitted 
services.  He  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  tender  some  sound  fiscal  advice  to  his 
successors  and  associates,  which  was  wisely  and  promptly  followed.  Through  financial 
storms  as  severe  as  any  which  ever  broke  upon  his  vessels,  and  through  trials  and  losses  as 
perilous  and  protracted  as  any  they  ever  endured,  he  had  conducted  the  greatest  moneyed 
institution  of  Boston,  and  indeed  of  the  United  States.  His  work  was  done  and  well  done, 
and  richly  had  he  merited  the  period  of  comparative  repose  he  enjoyed  before  entering  the 
haven  of  eternal  rest.  The  financial  history  of  that  period  abounds  in  practical  instruction 
to  the  political  economist. 

Returning  to  Horace  Gray,  the  grandson  of  the  exemplary  merchant  and  judicious 
financier,  we  learn  that  his  preparatory  education  was  obtained  in  private  schools  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  He  matriculated  at  Harvard  College  in  1841,  and  graduated  in  1845.  tie 
commenced  the  study  of  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1848,  and  took  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1849.  Afterward  he  studied  in  the  office  of  William  Sohier  and  John  Lowell, 
now  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  February,  185  1,  he  began  practice  in  Boston.  During  the  years 
1857,  1858  and  1859,  he  was  associated  in  partnership  with  Judge  E.  Rockwood  Hoar.  From 
1854  to  i860  he  was  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1864  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  to  the  Justiciary  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    In  1873  ne  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Chief-Justice  by  Governor  Washburn. 


OLT,  JAMES  DENNISON,  LL.D.,  of  Pittsfield,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    Born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  October 
8th,  18 19.    He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Ezekiel  R.  Colt,  of  the  same  place. 
In  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town  he  was  prepared  for  college,  entered 
Williams  College  in  1834,  and  graduated  from  it  in  1838. 

One  year  was  then  spent  as  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  also 
commenced  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  General  Gaines,  then  United  States  District 
Attorney.  Circumstances  induced  his  return  from  the  South  to.  Pittsfield  in  the  fall  of 
1840.    He  next  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Julius  Rockwell,  and  resumed  his  prepara- 
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tions  for  legal  practice  under  the  direction  of  that  able  and  accomplished  jurist.  Thence  he 
passed  to  the  Cambridge  Law  School*  and  when  he  had  completed  the  necessary  course  of 
study  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  the  same  year,  1842,  of  his  formal  entrance  into  professional  life,  he  was  admitted 
to  partnership  with  his  old  preceptor,  Julius  Rockwell.  The  connection  lasted  until  the 
elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1859.  It  was  not  a  little 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Colt  that  he  should  be  tendered  an  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the 
same  court  at  the  same  time.  He,  however,  declined  the  honor,  and  continued  his  practice 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Perkins  Pingree.  The  new  firm  continued  in  business 
until  1865,  when  Mr.  Colt  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
by  Governor  Andrew. 

In  1866,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  went  to  Europe  for 
rest  and  recuperation.  Another  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  occurred  in  1868,  and  he 
was  again  appointed  to  that  court  by  Governor  Bullock.    He  still  holds  the  position. 

The  regard  in  which  two  of  the  ablest  Chief-Magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  have 
held  Judge  Colt  was  also  manifested  toward  him  at  a  much  earlier  epoch  by  the  citizens 
of  his  native  town,  who  chose  him  as  one  of  their  Selectmen  in  1848,  he  being  only 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  also  represented  Pittsfield  in  the  Legislature  during  the 
sessions  of  1853  and  1854,  in  which  he  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Politically,  he  has  been  a  Whig ;  and  naturally  enough,  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party,  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Republicans.  He  was  a  member  of  Governor 
Briggs'  staff  during  most  of  that  gentleman's  term  of  office.  To  the  material  elements  of 
national  and  State  prosperity  he  has  also  contributed,  by  serving  as  a  director  of  the 
Western  Railroad  Company.  He  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1866,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Robert  Campbell. 

Judge  Colt  was  married  in  1857  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  C.  Gilbert,  of 
Gilbertsville,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York.  Six  children  have  been  the  issue  of  that  marriage. 
Five  of  them — three  boys  and  two  girls— are  still  living. 

His  honorary  title  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  in  1870  by  Williams  College. 
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MES,  SETH,  of  Longwood,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  Born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  April  19th,  1805.  His  parents  were 
Fisher  and  Frances  (Worthington)  Ames.  The  latter  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Worthington,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  former  was  horn  in  Dedham,  April 
9th,  1  758,  and  sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Massachusetts.  In  July,  1770,  soon 
after  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College,  and  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  youth  of  uncommon  attainments. 

He  studied  the  theory  and  practice  of  law,  and  received  his  degree  in  1774,  but  did 
not  enter  upon  professional  duties  for  several  years.  In  the  meantime  he  indulged  his 
favorite  propensity  for  study.  In  public  life,  he  became  prominent  among  the  eminent 
men  of  the  country.  His  extraordinary  intellectual  and  social  powers  were  universally 
recognized,  while  his  exemplary  life  commanded  the  most  sincere  respect.  His  public 
career  was  exceedingly  illustrious.  Called  into  the  service  of  his  country  "  during  seasons 
of  most  critical  emergency,"  he  took  part  in  the  "  management  of  its  councils  during  the 
most  interesting  period"  of  its  history;  and  was  always  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  her 
statesmen,  legislators,  orators,  and  patriots. 

He  was  a  leading  statesman  during  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  and 
was  among  the  most  active  in  shaping  the  Congressional  legislation  for  the  country  at  that 
most  important  and  formative  period.  He  was  elected  President  of  Harvard  College  in 
t  804,  but  ill-health  obliged  him  to  decline  that  honorable  and  responsible  position.  His 
speech  in  relation  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  delivered  in  1 796,  has  received  many 
and  high  commendations.  He  drew  his  eloquence  from  divinely  inspired  sources.  "  I  will 
hazard  the  assertion ,"  he  said,  "  that  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  become  truly  eloquent, 
without  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirer  of  the  purity  and  sublimity 
of  its  language." 

The  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  with  a  selection  from  his  speeches  and  correspondence, 
were  edited  by  his  son,  Judge  Ames,  and  given  to  the  public  in  two  octavo  volumes,  in  the 
year  1854.  "  These  volumes,"  remarked  the  critical  editor  of  Norton's  Gazette,  "  as  was  the 
man,  are  an  honor  to  our  country ;  and  they  will  be  extensively  read  by  old  men  and  young 
men,  especially  those  in  political  life  and  of  the  legal  profession.  The  numerous  letters  in 
the  first  volume  are  rich  in  information  relating  to  the  origin  and  early  history  of  our  gov- 
ernment." William  Cullen  Bryant  welcomed  them  as  "  a  very  substantial  addition  to  the 
political  literature  of  the  country,"  as  did  the  members  of  the  press  generally. 

Fisher  Ames  represented  the  Suffolk  district  in  Congress  throughout  President  Wash- 
ington's administrative  service. 

His  son,  Seth  Ames,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1825,  attended  the  Law  School 
connected  with  the  University,  studied  the  principles  and  practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  the 
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Hon.  George  Bliss,  at  Springfield,  and  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Chief-Justice  Shaw, 
at  Boston. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dedham,  September,  1828,  and  afterward  settled  in 
Lowell.  There  he  strictly  attended  to  professional  duties  until  '849,  when  he  became 
Clerk  of  the  Courts  for  the  County  of  Middlesex.  In  May,  1859,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Justiciary  of  the  Superior  Court  by  Governor  Banks,  and  became  Chief-Justice  of  that 
court  in  1867,  by  appointment  of  Governor  Bullock.  About  two  years  later,  in  January, 
1869,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  by  Governor  Claflin. 

In  1849  J uclge  Ames  removed  from  Lowell  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for  one 
year.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  Boston,  and  resided  there  until  his  removal  to  his 
present  residence  in  1869. 

He  was  married  in  1831  to  Margaret  S.,  daughter  of  George  Bradford.  She  died  in 
1847,  and  in  1849  ne  married  Abbie  F.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dana,  a  Congregational 
divine  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ORTON,  MARCUS,  of  Andover,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts.    Born  in  Taunton,  April  8th,  1819.    His  parents  were  Marcus 
and  Charlotte  Hodges  Morton.    He  prepared  for  collegiate  matriculation  under 
the  tutelage  of  Frederick  Crafts,  Principal  of  the  Bristol  County  Academy,  at 
Taunton,  and  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1838. 

Subsequent  to  graduation,  he  studied  law  for  two  years  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University,  and  also  one  year  in  the  office  of  Sprague  &  Gray,  in  Boston.  Judge  Peleg 
Sprague,  and  his  partner,  William  Gray,  ranked  high  among  the  legal  practitioners  of  that 
metropolis. 

In  1841  Mr.  Morton  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office  in  Boston.  There 
he  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  and  there  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  year  1850, 
when  he  became  a  citizen  of  Andover.  Of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853  ne  was 
an  efficient  member,  having  been  elected  thereto  as  delegate  from  his  place  of  residence. 

In  1858  he  served  as  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  held  the  position 
of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Suffolk;  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State,  in  1859,  received  appointment  to  the  justiciary  of  that  body. 

After  ten  years  of  judicial  service  in  the  Superior  Court,  Judge  Morton  was  appointed 
—in  April,  1869— to  the  office  he  now  holds;  namely,  that  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  the  worthy  successor,  in  the  same  office, 
of  his  father,  who  occupied  it  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 

Judge  Morton  was  married,  October  19th,  1843,  to  Abby  B.,  daughter  of  Henry 
Hoppin,  of  Providence. 


NDICOTT,  WILLIAM  C,  of  Salem,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Born  in  Salem,  November  19th,  1826.  His  father, 
William  P.  Endicott,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  of  the  class  of  1822. 
Jacob  Crowningshield,  his  maternal  grandfather,  was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
some  years,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Jefferson's  cabinet  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1808.  Mr.  Crowningshield  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Caspar  Crowningshield,  who 
emigrated  from  Germany  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts. On  the  paternal  side,  Judge  Endicott  is  descended  from  the  Hon.  John  Endicott, 
the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  of  the  eighth  generation  from  that  distin- 
guished personage. 

The  orchard  iarm  belonging  to  the  Governor  is  situated  about  four  miles  from 
Salem,  and  is  still  held  and  owned  by  the  family.  Drake,  in  his  delightful  book  on  the 
Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  E7igland  Coast,  speaks  of  it  as  located  on  the  old  Boston 
road.  Governor  Endicott  had  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  on  the  tongue  of  land 
between  Cowhouse  and  Duck  rivers.  "  The  site  does  justice  to  his  discernment."  An  old 
pear-tree,  carefully  fenced  in,  remains  as  the  sole  relic  of  the  ancient  orchard. 

The  biography  of  Governor  Endicott,  if  complete,  would  be  an  admirable  history  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  from  its  foundation  to  1665,  in  which  year  he  died.  So 
thoroughly  was  he  identified  with  its  growth,  that  his  name  must  appear  in  the  record  of 
every  important  transaction.  He  was  born  at  Dorchester,  England,  in  1589,  and  died  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  15th,  1665.  All  his  English  connections  were  of  eminently 
respectable  and  religious  character.  Reared  in  the  strictest  faith  of  the  Puritans,  his  earnest 
desire  to  compass  the  chief  end  of  man  brought  him  from  his  aristocratic  Devonshire 
home  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  New  England.  There  he  purposed  to  live  godlily — 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience — to  aid  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians,  and  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Many  volumes  of  American  history  present  Governor  Endicott  as  a  potent  and  con- 
spicuous actor  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  but  few  of  them  give  so  complete  and 
just  a  view  of  the  man  as  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  in  the  Genesis  of  the  New  England 
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Churches.  According  to  Dr.  Bacon  and  other  authors,  Massachusetts  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  Rev.  John  White,  Puritan  rector  of  Trin'.ty  Church,  in  Dorchester.  His  zeal  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of .  sundry  parishioners  who  went,  year  by  year,  to  New 
England,  on  fishing  voyages,  led  him  to  project  a  settlement  on  its  coast  for  their  benefit. ' 
The  settlement  was  attempted,  but  failed.  Grieved,  but  not  disheartened,  White  wrote  to 
Roger  Conant,  whom  he  and  his  fellow-adventurers  had  appointed  to  govern  their  planta- 
tion, that  if  he  and  three  others,  known  to  be  honest  and  prudent  men,  would  remain  at 
Naumkeag,  they  should  not  be  forsaken.  They  accepted  the  offer.  Roger  Conant,  John 
Woodbury,  John  Balch,  and  Peter  Palfrey  thus  became  the  four  Puritan  founders  of 
Massachusetts. 

John  White,  the  "  patriarch,"  did  not  forsake  them.  Fie  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
Plymouth  Council,  on  March  29th,  1628,  by  which  that  corporation  "  bargained  and  sold" 
to  a  company  of  two  knights  and  four  gentlemen  in  the  West  of  England,  all  "  the  land 
within  the  space  of  three  miles  south  from  any  part  of  Charles  River,  and  three  miles  north 
from  any  part  of  the  Merrimack,  and  also  three  miles  south  of  the  southernmost  part  of 
what  was  then  called  Massachusetts  Bay.  Sir  Henry  Boswell  and  Sir  John  Young  were 
the  knights.  Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphrey,  John  Endicott,  and  Simon  Whetcomb, 
the  gentlemen.  These  with  others  like-minded  composed  the  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  They  undertook  to  construct  a  Christian  State  after  the  Puritan  theory  in  the  newly 
purchased  territory.  Who  should  be  the  leader  in  the  great  emprise  was  a  weighty 
question.  It  was  decided  in  favor  of  John  Endicott,  "  a  man  well  known  to  divers  persons 
of  good  note,"  and  judged  "fit"  to  lead  and  govern  the  proposed  plantation.  He  "mani- 
fested much  willingness  to  accept  the  offer,"  sailed  from  Weymouth  with  his  wife,  and 
perhaps  forty  other  persons,  in  the  Abigail,  and  landed  at  Naumkeag  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember (O.  S.),  1628. 

His  predecessors  were  discontented  with  his  assumption  of  the  government,  and  feared 
some  encroachment  on  their  rights.  The  disagreements  were  quietly  composed  "  by  the 
prudent  moderation  of  Mr.  Conant."  "  In  memory  of  that  pacification,  the  plantation  at 
Naumkeag  received  not  long  afterward  a  Hebrew  name  from  the  Old  Testament — Salem, 
signifying  Peace." 

A  speaking  portrait  of  Governor  Endicott,  which  smiles  on  the  reader  from  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Bacon's  book,  reveals  no  little  force,  shrewdness,  and  bonhomie.  A  keen  and  broad 
intellect  uses  that  brain  so  closely  covered  by  the  skull-cap.  His  features  are  in  harmony 
with  that  frank  and  manly  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  of  New  Plymouth,  in  which  he 
says,  under  date  May  21st,  1629  :  '  God's  people  are  marked  with  one  and  the  same  mark,  and 
sealed  with  one  and  the  same  seal,  and  have,  for  the  main,  one  and  the  same  heart,  guided 
by  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  truth  ;  and  where  this  is  there  can  be  no  discord — nay,  here 
must  needs  be  sweet  harmony.    The  same  request  with  you  I  make  unto  the  Lord,  that  we 
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may,  as  Christian  brethren,  be  united  by  a  heavenly  and  unfeigned  love,  bending  all  our 
hearts  and  forces  in  furthering  a  work  beyond  our  strength,  with  reverence  and  fear  fastening 
our  eyes  always  on  Him  that  only  is  able  to  direct  and  prosper  us  in  all  our  ways." 

That  letter  is  the  key-note  to  his  real  character.  It  explains  his  tolerance  and  friend- 
ship to  Roger  Williams  his  love  of  religious  liberty  within  the  limits  of  Divine  law,  his 
participation  in  the  novel  organization  of  the  New  England  churches,  his  portentous  action 
toward  old  religious  symbols,  and  his  prophetic  attitude  toward  the  royal  authority.  Had 
his  own  loving  heart  and  clear  perception  of  Christian  duty  been  uncontrolled  by  political 
and  churchly  considerations  in  later  days,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Anne  Hibbins  would 
never  have  been  burned  as  a  witch,  nor  four  Quakers  have  been  put  to  death  in  Boston,  in 
the  year  1659,  during  his  administration.  Human  nature  is  never  ideally  perfect  in  this 
world.  Yet  Governor  Endicott  strove  to  make  it  so.  His  opposition  to  long  hair,  and 
insistance  that  women  should  wear  veils  in  public  assemblies,  were  shared  with  the  best  men 
in  the  colony.  They  were  subordinate  parts  of  honest  and  life-long  effort  to  make  a  pure 
and  godly  Church. 

The  very  intensity  of  Puritan  desire  for  a  true  godly  Church,  whose  orthodoxy  of 
doctrine  and  rich  experiences  of  saving  grace  should  be  exemplified  in  holiness  of  life,  led 
them  into  serious  errors  in  the  treatment  of  the  Separatist  Pilgrims,  of  Baptists,  of  Quakers, 
of  Episcopalians,  and  others.  But  the  errors  were  the  fault  of  the  times.  Foreshadowings 
of  better  things  were  abundant  in  the  letters,  speeches,  and  actions  of  Endicott  and  his 
friends.    In  them  lay  the  germs,  potential  of  religious  and  political  equality. 

By  his  share  in  the  repeated  reordination  of  Messrs.  Skelton  and  Higginson,  godly 
ministers  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Company — the  first  of  which  ordinations  made 
them  ministers  of  a  parish,  and  the  second,  presbyter-bishops  of  a  New  Testament  Church 
— he  assisted  to  throw  off,  once  and  forever,  the  papal  fiction  of  the  indelibility  of  orders. 
The  first  church  in  America  was  a  voluntary  organization  which  he  aided  to  form.  "  Its 
charter  was  the  New  Testament,  and  from  that  charter  it  deduced  its  right  to  exist  and  to 
govern  itself  by  officers  of  its  own  choice  and  ordination.  It  acknowledged  no  king  in 
Christ's  kingdom  save  Christ  himself,  and  no  priest  in  the  spiritual  temple  save  the  one 
High  Priest  within  the  veil."    It  actualized  Robinson's  vision  of  the  future  Church. 

Hildreth,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  records  that  "following  up  the  system 
which  Endicott  had  commenced,  the  plantations  at  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  and  Watertown 
constituted  themselves,  after  the  examples  of  Plymouth  and  Salem,  distinct  churches,  which 
admitted  their  own  members,  and  chose  their  own  officers." 

The  associated  Puritans  who,  under  the  promptings  of  "  Patriarch "  White,  were 
attempting  to  found  a  colony  in  New  England,  asked  and  received  a  royal  charter  of  incor- 
poration from  Charles  I.,  on  March  14th,  1629,  under  which  what  had  only  been  a  voluntary 
society  became  a  body  politic,  entitled  "The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
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Bay  in  New  England."  Under  that  charter,  Endicott  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
colony,  in  April,  1629.  In  the  executive  administration  of  the  colony  he  was  to  be  assisted 
by  twelve  commissioners;  seven  to  be  named  by  the  Company,  two  to  be  selected  by  the  old 
planters,  and  these  nine  to  add  three  more  to  their  number.  Governor  Endicott  was  a 
strict  administrator.  English  ceremonials  and  liturgy  had  been  laid  aside  by  the  new  Church. 
As  a  lover  of  wholesome  uniformity  he  would  not  allow  any  to  use  them.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  authority  conveyed  by  his  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany, he  sent  home  from  the  colony,  as  "factious  and  evil-conditioned"  persons,  two 
members  of  his  council  by  the  name  of  Browne,  who  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  liturgy, 
and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  separate  worship. 

He  assisted  in  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  the  old  English  township  system 
in  the  new  colony.  The  civil  and  criminal  officials  were  made  elective  by  the  people. 
"  Each  town  constituted,  in  fact,  a  little  republic,  almost  complete  in  itself."  Thus  early  did 
this  vigorous  offshoot  of  the  English  people  begin  to  prepare  for  independent  national 
existence. 

The  spirit  of  independent  nationality — unconsciously  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  really — 
was  in  the  stout  and  strenuous  Endicott.  He  and  his  colleagues  prepared  for  "  any  war  that 
might  befall,"  when  news  reached  them,  in  1633,  that  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  Eng- 
land had  been  called  on  to  surrender  their  patent.  It  flamed  out  in  the  semblance  of 
rebellion  when,  under  the  persuasion  of  Williams,  he  cut  from  his  colors,  as  military  com- 
mander at  Salem,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George.  To  him,  and  to  the  people  generally,  it  was 
"a  relic  of  antichrist,"  a  popish  symbol  of  superstition.  He  was  no  less  brave  in  the  field 
than  courageous  in  council.  In  1636  he  and  Underhill  conducted  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Block  Island  and  Pequod  Indians.  His  share  in  the  institution,  in  1641,  of 
the  public  free  school  system  is  matter  of  history,  as  also  the  kind  reception  he  accorded 
to  the  regicide  judges,  Whalley  and  Goffe.  • 

General  Endicott  was  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  from  164 1  to 
1644,  also  in  1650  and  in  1654.  He  was  Governor  in  1629,  1644,  1649,  from  165 1  to 
1654,  and  from  1655  to  1665,  when  he  died. 

Brave,  godly,  grand,  heroic  John  Endicott  left  his  individual  mark  most  deeply 
engraven  upon  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  his  beloved  America,  for  all  time  to  come.  He 
left  children  like  to  himself  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  so  beneficently  begun,  and  still 
survives  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  his  descendants. 

William  C.  Endicott,  with  whom  this  sketch  is  chiefly  concerned,  is  one  of  them. 
After  a  thorough  education  in  the  Latin  School  at  Salem,  he  entered  Harvard  University 
in  1843,  anfJ  graduated  with  the  class  of  1847.  Subsequently,  he  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Nathaniel  J.  Lord — then  the  leading  member  of  the  Essex  bar.  Enrolled  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  in  185  1,  he  forthwith  commenced  practice  at  Salem.    In  1853 
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he  entered  into  copartnership  with  J.  W.  Perry,  then  a  leading  practitioner  of  Salem,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Perry  &  Endicott.  This  association  continued  about  twenty  years,  until 
the  elevation  of  the  junior  partner  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1873. 

Although  Democratic  in  politics,  Judge  Endicott's  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
was  the  work  of  a  Republican  Governor.  It  is  at  once  a  conclusive  testimony  to  profes- 
sional worth  and  ability  in  the  recipient,  and  to  rare  wisdom  in  the  maker  of  the  appoint- 
ment— Governor  Washburn. 

Judge  Endicott  was  President  of  the  Salem  Bank  from  1857  to  1873.  In  1857  ne  was 
also  elected  President  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  Salem,  and  still  holds  that 
office.  With  Salem,  Judge  Endicott  is  identified  by  every  tie  dear  to  humanity,  the 
matrimonial  included.  In  December,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  George 
Peabody,  of  Salem. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September,  1878,  was  celebrated  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  Governor  John  Endicott's  arrival  in  America.  Judge  Endicott  was  orator  on  that 
interesting  and  suggestive  occasion. 


ORD,  OTIS  PHILLIPS,  LL.D.,  of  Salem,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Born  July  nth,  1812,  in  Ipswich,  Essex  County, 
Mass.  Nathaniel  Lord,  his  father,  who  died  in  the  year  1852,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  was  a  native  of  the  same  town,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in 
the  class  of  1798,  and  Register  of  Probate  for  Essex  County  from  1815  to  1851.  His 
mother,  Eunice,  was  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Kimball,  of  Ipswich. 

Judge  Lord  is  of  good  old  English  stock.  His  paternal  grandfather  and  paternal 
grandmother  were  severally  lineal  descendants — one  in  the  fifth,  the  other  in  the  sixth  gener- 
ation— of  Robert  Lord,  who  emigrated  from  Ipswich,  England,  to  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
chusetts  in  1631,  and  settled  in  the  town  bearing  the  same  name  as  that  from  which  he  had 
come.  The  overwhelmingly  English  element  in  the  early  colonists  of  the  Eastern  States 
is  apparent  in  the  reproduction  of  English  names  of  towns  and  cities  over  their  entire 
extent.  Transplanted  to  these  inhospitable  shores — for  such  they  were  at  the  time — the 
scions  of  the  old  Saxon  families  took  deep  root,  flourished  luxuriantly,  and  bore  great  men 
in  abundance — akin  in  nature  and  characteristics  to  those  who  have  made  the  Anglo-Saxon 
the  foremost  nation  in  Europe. 

Judge  Lord's  scholastic  education  began  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  was  completed — so 
far  as  the  academical  grade  is  concerned — at  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield,  Mass.  There  he 
prepared  for  entrance  into  Amherst  College,  where  he  matriculated  in  1828,  and  from 
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which  he  graduated  in  1832.  The  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  were  bestowed  by  his  Alma 
Mater,  in  due  course.  While  at  college,  the  peculiar  talents  which  were  destined  to  raise 
him  to  eminence  in  law  and  politics  attained  marked  development.  Ambition,  physical  force, 
intellectual  energy,  and  decision  of  character,  even  then,  gave  him  social  position  as  a  leader 
of  men.  His  classmates  were  variously  gifted.  Constant  attrition  with  them  only  served  to 
brighten  mental  faculty,  and  to  prepare  for  a  future  successful  career.  Among  them  were 
several  who  have  since  risen  to  distinction.  Judge  Lyman  Gibbons,  late  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama,  was  of  the  number.  So  was  Henry  Morris,  Judge  of  the  old  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  its  abolition,  and  also  Judge  Jonathan  C. 
Perkins,  the  editor  of  many  valuable  legal  works. 

Attendance  on  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  together  with  due  proficiency  in 
the  studies  therein  prescribed,  qualified  the  young  aspirant  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  which  was  conferred  by  the  authorities  of  the  Seminary.  He  also  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Oliver  B.  Morris,  Judge  of  Probate  in  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  and  father 
of  his  classmate,  Henry  Morris. 

The  necessarily  growing  complexity  of  organic  and  statute  law  in  the  United  States 
dictated  the  lengthened  preparatory  studies  of  Mr.  Lord.  With  few  and  small  exceptions, 
the  American  library  of  law  is  the  growth  and  fruit  of  one  single  century  of  national 
independence.  Reports — first  in  practical  importance  to  the  lawyer — that  comprise  concise 
statements  of  the  facts  involved  in  particular  questions  of  law,  brief  memoranda  "of  the 
positions  assumed  and  authorities  cited  by  the  respective  counsel,  and  the  deliberate"  opin- 
ions of  the  courts,  now  number  about  2500  volumes,  of  which  "the  United  States  Courts 
have  contributed  about  216."  Then  come  the  books  of  "  Statutes,"  containing  the  enact- 
ments of  Congress  and  of  the  State  Legislatures,  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  Modern 
law  is  a  turbid  stream  fed  by  all  these  tributaries.  Digests,  Indexes,  and  Treatises  are 
instruments  designed  to  collect  and  clarify  their  contributions.  Devoted  to  specific  sub- 
jects, spheres,  or  fields,  they  are  designed  to  give  the  legal  practitioner,  in  brief,  convenient 
form,  the  rules  derivable  from  reports  and  statutes.  Twenty-five  periodicals,  devoted  to 
jurisprudence  as  their  specialty,  lend  additional  assistance.  No  superficial  preparation  can 
enable  the  neophyte  to  utilize  the  numerous  professional  aids  within  his  reach. 

Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  American  lawyers  and  jurists  have 
applied  their  highest  powers  to  the  composition  of  treatises,  which  have  not  only  been 
approved  and  accepted  at  home,  but  also  in  foreign  lands.  Not  a  few  have  received  the 
honor  of  republication,  and  even  of  translation.  Among  the  American  treatises  thus  hon- 
ored are  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  "several  of  Judge 
Story's  volumes,  the  Law  Dictionary  and  the  Institutes  of  Bouvier,  Wheaton's  famous 
treatise  on  International  Law,  and  works  of  Angell,  George  T.  Curtis,  Dr.  Lieber,  Judge 
Redfield,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Francis  Wharton,"  and  others. 
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"  Five  hundred  volumes,"  writes  B.  V.  Abbott,  "  is  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  stat- 
utes, treatises,  digests,  and  periodicals ;  hence  the  American  library  of  law,  developed 
through  our  century,  now  exceeds  three  thousand  volumes." 

Very  much  of  this  enormous  mass  was  not  extant  while  the  young  student  pored  over 
his  text-books;  but  enough  was  in  existence  to  task  his  powers  in  acquiring  the  mastery  of 
its  contents. 

Thus  fortified  by  diligent  preparation,  Mr.  Lord  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December, 
1835,  and  then  settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  Employment, 
as  is  common,  was  limited  at  first,  but  increased  with  rapidity  as  his  abilities  became  known. 
Ipswich  proved  to  be  too  small  alike  for  his  growing  business,  and  for  his  laudable  ambi- 
tion. In  the  fall  of  1844  he  removed  to  Salem.  There  he  naturally  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  Essex  bar,  and  was  frequently  opposed  in  legal  contests  to  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  in  the  State,  and  not  uncommonly  in  cases  against  his  elder  brother,  Nathaniel 
J.  Lord. 

When  the  Superior  Court,  which  is  held  for  the  trial  of  all  civil  cases  above  $200,  and 
which  has  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  except  capital  cases,  was  organized,  in  1859,  Mr. 
Lord  was  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  bench,  by  appointment  of  Governor  Banks.  The 
other  judges  appointed  were  Messrs.  Allen,  Rockwell,  Wilkinson,  Morton,  Ames,  Vose, 
Russell,  Putnam,  and  Brigham.  Of  these,  Judges  Allen  and  Vose  are  deceased.  Morton 
and  Ames  have  been  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Justiciary,  and  Russell  to  the  Cbllectorship 
of  Boston.  Judges  'Brigham,  Rockwell,  Wilkinson,  and  Putnam  are  now  incumbents  of 
the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court.  Judge  Lord's  elevation  to  the  latter  dates  from  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  when  he  received  his  appointment  from  the  hands  of  Governor  Gaston. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  trial 
of  all  capital  crimes,  a  full  chancery  jurisdiction,  confirmed  by  statute  within  a  few  years, 
and  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds 
$4000  in  Suffolk  and  $1000  in  other  counties. 

The  advancement  of  Judge  Lord  to  his  present  commanding  position  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  Political  considerations  hindered  it  for  years,  but  ceased  to  be  of  force  under 
the  administration  of  Governor  Gaston.  Pre-eminent  ability,  long  and  established  reputa- 
tion, made  it  "  one  of  those  fortunate  and  admirable  selections  which  are  instantly 
recognized  as  such  by  the  community."  The  press,  in  numerous  and  flattering  notices, 
congratulated  the  commonwealth  on  his  appointment  to  its  highest  judicial  tribunal.  One 
of  its  Bostonian  members  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  gentleman  whose  mental  alertness  and 
breadth,  no  less  than  his  legal  knowledge,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  elevated  station."  Others 
stated  that  "  it  is  a  circumstance  of  common  knowledge  that  the  decisions  of  Judge  Lord 
have  been  rarely"  reversed,  "  and  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  fewer  exceptions  have  been  taken 
to  his  rulings." 
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"The  natural  talents  of  Judge  Lord,  aided  by  a  clear  brain,  quick  perception,  and  a 
remarkable  memory,  have  all  tended  to  make  him  a  man  of  influence  in  the  elevated 
sphere  in  which  he  has  lived.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  his  nomination  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  council."  Unsought  testimonies,  of  such  glowing  description,  to  the 
professional  excellences  of  public  men,  are  at  once  encouraging  to  them  and  creditable 
to  the  organs  of  public  opinion  that  express  them.  They  also  show  that  the  subjects  of 
cordial  approbation  have  kept  abreast  of  legal  progress  in  all  its  branches.  That  progress, 
both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  sister  States,  has  been  quick  and  wide.  The  former,  in 
her  General  Statutes  of  i860,  exhibited  "in  brief  compass  and  with  proper  corrections  and 
improvements,"  the  statutes  which  had  been  accumulating  in  numerous  volumes.  That  is 
a  revision  embodying  many  notably  excellent  features,  and  doubtless  received  the  calm 
criticism  of  Judge  Lord. 

Within  the  forty-three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  learned  gentleman  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  jurisprudence  has  not  only  made  exposition  of  the  law  in  thousands  of 
published  volumes,  but  has  "  declared  its  rules  anew  in  half  a  hundred  distinct  codes  or 
revisions."  It  has  dotted  the  States  with  additional  law  schools,  splendidly  equipped  for 
the  systematic  instruction  of  disciples.  It  has  drafted  constitutions  for  new  States,  organ- 
ized numerous  county-seats,  "supplied  with  buildings,  extensive  record  books  and  files,  and 
libraries  appropriate  for  judicial  labor."  It  "has  not  only  devised  a  new  and  homogeneous 
mode  of  pleading  and  practice  in  courts  of  justice,  but  has  extensively  relaxed  the  old 
technical  rules  excluding  witnesses  who  might  be  interested  in  a  suit,  even  to  the  extent,  in 
several  jurisdictions,  of  allowing  one  upon  trial  for  a  crime  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf." 

Prior  and  subsequent  to  the  entrance  of  Judge  Lord  into  the  legal  arena,  jurisprudence 
has  been  earnestly  occupied  in  beneficent  labor — now  establishing  the  law  of  the  sea  over 
our  inland  waters,  and  bringing  the  employment  and  treatment  of  merchant  seamen  under 
one  uniform  and  national  system  of  regulations;  then  adjusting  private  land  claims 
against  former  governments,  and  administering  "  systems  of  laws  governing  the  survey  and 
disposal  of  the  public  lands,  under  which  the  territory  owned  by  the  nation,  or  by  the 
various  States,  has  been  subdivided  and  opened  to  a  peaceful  settlement  and  cultivation  as 
fast  as  has  been  desired;"  and  again  promoting  Hie  settlement  of  the  public  domain  by 
generous  and  hospitable  naturalization  laws. 

American  jurisprudence  has  wisely  discarded  the  old  system  of  land-tenure  in  vogue  in 
Europe,  forbidden  complicated  entails  and  trusts,  and  provided  for  the  ready  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  estates.  It  prescribes  methods  by  which  lands  needed  for  public  uses  may  be  freely 
taken  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  requires  liberal  compensation  to  the  despoiled  land- 
owner. It  has  furnished  appropriate  rules  for  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  treas- 
ures of  the  West,  and  for  the  protection  of  mining  interests. 

During  the  civil  war,  and  after  the  close  of  that  terrific  struggle,  her  resources  were 
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'deeply  drawn  upon  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  national  fabric,  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
controversies  that  grew  out  of  internecine  strife,  and  in  the  endowment '  of  an  oppressed 
and  ignorant  but  emancipated  race  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizens. 
It  has  also  "  encouraged  corporations,  has  added  to  the  old  method  of  incorporation  by 
charter  a  free  system  of  general  laws  for  their  formation,  management,  and  dissolution ; 
and  to  the  old  remedies  against  corporate  property  a  principle  of  individual  liability,  so 
that  incorporation  has  become  a  familiar,  convenient,  and  approved  mode  of  uniting  many 
men  and  aggregating  large  capital  in  the  pursuit  of  almost  every  species  of  enterprise  or 
purpose — of  very  many  purposes  to  which  in  old  times  it  never  was,  and  in  old  countries 
even  now  it  scarcely  is,  applied." 

Quoting  still  from  the  eloquent  r'estime of  Mr.  B.  V.  Abbott,  American  jurisprudence 
"  has  rescued  banking  from  the  uncertain  basis  of  private  capital  and  responsibility,  and  has 
established  it  upon  a  foundation  of  securities  lodged  with  government —  that  of  the  State 
or  nation,  as  you  please — for  the  bill-holder's  protection."  It  has  liberalized  the  ancient 
law  of  carriers,  given  them  leave  to  restrict  liability  by  special  contract,  and  thus  has 
expanded  facilities  for  commerce.  It  has  fostered  the  principle  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  common  people  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  created  and  now  superintends  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  systems  of  public  schools.  Criminal  law  has  been  liberalized,  and 
prison  discipline  ameliorated — until  the  tramp  has  almost  come  to  look  upon  the  jail  as  a 
desirable  refuge  from  wintry  cold  and  storm. 

The  laws  concerning  sedition  and  treason  have  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
popular  government.  Increased  efficiency  has  been  given  to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
Liquor  laws  have  restricted  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Prohibitory 
enactments  have  aimed  to  abolish  them  altogether.  The  seller  has  been  obliged,  under 
Civil  Damage  statutes,  to  compensate  those  who  have  suffered  from  his  traffic.  Agents 
of  demoralization  have  been  made  punishable  by  stringent  laws  against  abortion,  seduction, 
and  sale  of  viciotts  literature.  At  all  points,  American  jurisprudence  has  carefully  and 
judiciously  sought  to  guard  the  state  and  the  nation  against  possible  ills,  and  to  foster,  in 
every  legitimate  way,  their  interests,  welfare,  and  power.  Of  all  its  labors  and  splendid 
achievements  Judge  Lord  has  been  a  deeply  interested  spectator,  and  not  unfrequently  an 
effective  participant.  There  was  reason  for  the  popular  satisfaction  with  which  his  transfer 
to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  hailed  in  1875,  when  he  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
sixty-three 

In  politics  as  in  law,  Judge  Lord  has  been  conspicuous.  In  1846  he  was  elected,  on 
the  Whig  ticket,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  two  years.  The  year  following  he  served  in  the  Senate,  as  representative  of 
the  Essex  District.  In  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  State  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  1854  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.    There  was  special 
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fitness,  in  view  of  erudition  and  antecedents,  in  his  appointment  as  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  House,  and  also  in  the  Senate.  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  latter 
body  he  was  chosen  chairman.  The  same  congruity  was  apparent  in  his  membership  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 

"  Life  is  earnest — life  is  real."  Where  life  has  pure  aims,  noble  ambitions,  and  upright 
methods,  it  is  not  usually  wanting  in  happiness  and  honors.  However  that  may  be  with 
exceptional  cases,.both  happiness  and  honors  do  spring  as  a  general  rule — nay,  an  invariable 
one,  when  the  whole  of  conscious  being  is  regarded — from  pure  moral  antecedents.  Judge 
Lord  is  not  the  only  example  of  this  law — though  he  is  one. 

In  1843,  on  the  9th  of  October,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  W.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Farley,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  Mrs.  Lord,  who  was  a  lineal  decendant  of  President  Leveritt,  of 
Harvard  College,  departed  this  life  on  the  10th  of  December,  1877.  The  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Judge  Lord  by  his  Alma  Mater,  Amherst  College. 


OULE,  AUGUSTUS  LORD,  of  Springfield,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    Born  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  April  19th, 
1827.    His  father,  Gideon  L.  Soule,  was  a  native  of  Freeport,  Maine,  and  for  many 
years  the  Principal  of  the  Phillips  Academy.    His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  Phillips  Emery. 

Young  Soule  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  and  afterward  entered  at 
Harvard  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1846.  While  there  he  could  not  help 
being  permeated,  more  or  less,  by  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  founders  of  that  venerable 
and  vigorous  institution — the  first  and  foremost  of  our  American  universities.  In  that  very 
experience  lies  one  great  advantage  of  classical  and  scientific  culture  within  its  limits.  The 
genius  loci  is  absorbed.  The  founders  haye  long  since  passed  away,  but  their  spirit,  and 
characteristics,  and  aims — modified  by  time  and  progressive  changes — linger  there  still. 
The  student  unconsciously  imbibes,  exhibits,  cherishes  what  was  peculiar  to  them. 

Josiah  Quincy,  LL.D.,  President  and  Historian  of  the  University,  remarks  that  when 
the  first  settlers  of  "  Massachusetts  left  their  native  land,  and  crossed  unknown  seas  to 
desert  wildernesses,  bringing  with  them  their  household  loves  and  domestic  hopes,  for  the 
sake  of  attaining  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences," they  placed  "  the  protection  of  that  right  on  the  basis  of  sound  human  learning  and 
faithful  intellectual  research."  They  first  bade  to  rise  the  sanctuaries  of  religion,  and,  close 
by  their  sacred  altars,  this  temple  of  science;  thus  establishing  here,  in  the  language  of  the 
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master  genius  of  their  age,  "  a  secure  harbor  for  letters,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the 
vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  the  illumination, 
and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other." 

"  They  lived  not  for  themselves,  but  for  us,  for  their  posterity.  They  erected  institu- 
tions, not  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  passing  day,  but  for  the  safety,  glory,  and  hope 
of  their  own  and  all  future  time;  and  thus  exemplified  by  their  deeds,"  to  use  the  language 
of  the  same  great  master,  that  "  their  love  of  learning  was  not  natural  curiosity,  or  inquisi- 
tive appetite  ;  not  for  entertainment  and  delight ;  not  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  not  for 
victory  of  wit ;  not  for  lucre  ;  not  as  a  couch,  for  rest ;  not  as  a  terrace,  for  prospect ;  not  as 
a  tower,  for  pride ;  not  as  a  fort,  for  command  ;  not  as  a  shop,  for  profit ;  but  to  give  a  true 
account  of  the  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man,  and  to  erect  a  rich  storehouse, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 

Deciding  on  the  adoption  of  the  legal  profession,  as  that  walk  of  life  in  which  the  great 
ends  of  university  culture  could  be  best  realized  by  himself,  Mr.  Soule  spent  some  time  in 
the  study  of  law  in  New  Hampshire,  after  his  collegiate  course  had  closed.  He  also  studied 
law  in  the  Law  School  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849. 

The  Law  School,  like  the  College,  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  Royall  and 
Dane  ;  and  with  that  of  its  famous  professors,  Story,  Ashmun,  and  Greenleaf.  That  spirit, 
While  full  of  grateful  affection  for  benefits  received  in  the  past,  is  no  less  full  of  sagacious 
plans  for  the  larger  welfare  of  the  future.  Nathan  Dane  shared  the  liberality  of  Isaac 
Royall,  and  augmented  the  efficiency  of  his  predecessor's  gift  by  the  generosity  and  wise 
conditions  of  his  own.  One  of  those  conditions  was  that  the  Professor  on  his  founda- 
tion should  "  prepare  and  deliver,"  and  "  revise  for  publication,  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
the  five  following  branches  of  Law  and  Equity,  equally  in  force  in  all  parts  of  our 
federal  republic,  namely,  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  Law  of  Nations,  Commercial  and 
Maritime  Law,  Federal  Law,  and  Federal  Equity,  in  such  wide  extent  as  the  same 
branches  now  are,  and  from  time  to  time  shall  be  administered  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  such  compressed  form  as  the  Professor  shall  deem  proper  ;  and 
so  to  prepare,  deliver,  and  revise  lectures  thereon,  as  often  as  the  said  corporation  shall 
think  proper."  He  also  indicated  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story  as  eminently  qualified  by  study 
and  practice  to  be  the  first  Professor,  and  requested  that  he  be  invited  to  accept  the 
appointment.  Judge  Story  accepted  the  proffer,  and  subsequently  gave  to  his  country 
and  to  the  world  those  immortal  works  that  rank  in  the  same  class  with  those  of  Black- 
stone  and  Kent  for  permanent  value. 

Not  simply  the  knowledge  of  law  as  it  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  distinguishes 
Harvard  University,  but  also  devotion  to  abstract  and  external  right.  Nathan  Dane 
did  a  grand  deed  when  he  created  a  Law  Professorship  in  Harvard  ;  but  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  life  was  the  drafting  of  "  the  celebrated  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
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the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  which  was  adopted  by 
Congress  without  a  single  alteration."  "By  that  provision,  suggested  by  his  far-reaching 
sagacity,  which  excluded  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  from  that  Territory,  he  fixed 
forever  the  character  of  the  population  of  those  vast  regions." 

The  real  governing  power  of  the  American  Republic  is  its  cultured,  patriotic  in- 
tellect, and  of  that  the  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and  particularly  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  form  no  insignificant  part.  While  Judge  Story  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  Dane 
Professorship,  Simon  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  after  the  death  of  Professor  Ashmun,  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  Royall  Professorship.  The  two,  with  the  President,  constituted  the  Law 
Faculty  of  the  University,  devised  the  course  of  instruction,  took  the  charge  and  over- 
sight of  the  students,  met  them  frequently,  assisted  and  stimulated  their  studies,  ex- 
plained and  removed  their  doubts,  gave  them  familiar  lectures  and  conversations,  and 
prepared  and  delivered  written  lectures  on  such  branches  as  the  corporation  proposed — 
lectures  that  subsequently  saw  the  light  in  the  published  works  of  Greenleaf  as  well  as  of 
Story. 

The  Law  Library  of  Dane  Hall,  Harvard  University,  is  singularly  rich.  It  contains 
many  thousand  volumes,  including  most  of  the  valuable  works  on  English  and  American 
Law,  together  with  those  of  the  leading  civilians  and  jurists  of  Continental  Europe.  All 
are  designed  for  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Law  School. 

Issuing  forth  from  the  portals  of  Harvard,  furnished  for  the  general  duties  of  life  by 
the  college,  instructed  and  disciplined  for  professional  responsibilities  by  the  Law  School, 
Mr.  Soule  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  continued  there  for  two  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Springfield,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  followed  his  profession. 

In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  March,  1877, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Bench  by  Governor  Rice,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Devens,  who  was  elevated  to  membership  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Soule  was  married  in  1853  to  Maria  G.,  daughter  of  Harrison  Gray,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 
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ILSON,  HENRY,  of  Natick,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from 
March  4th,  1873,  to  November  24th,  1875.  Born  in  Farmington,  New  Hamp- 
shire, February  1 6th,  181 2.  Of  his  parentage,  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  his  early  life,  little  is  known  except  what  has  been  incidentally  learned  in 
conversation  with  himself.  The  stories  circulated  by  anonymous  but  malicious  newspaper 
correspondents  he  wisely  refrained  from  publicly  denying,  though  sometimes  tempted 
to  do  so. 

His  father's  name  was  Colbath.  His  own  given  name  originally  was  Jeremiah  Jones  CoK- 
bath.  When  ten  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  neighboring  farmer  named  Wilson,  whose 
patronymic  the  boy  subsequently  adopted,  while  he  discarded  his  own.  This  was  done  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  under  authority  conferred  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature.  Eleven  years 
next  following  were  spent  in  agricultural  labor  of  the  severe  but  strengthening  character  com- 
mon to  New  England.  His  educational  privileges  were  few,  and  were  all  compressed  with- 
in the  brief  limits  of  four  weeks  in  each  year.  These,  however,  were  diligently  improved. 
So  were  the  leisure  hours  that  could  be  snatched  from  the  toils  of  the  farm.  So  faithfully 
had  he  utilized  the  latter,  that,  on  the  expiry  of  his  indentures,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
read  nearly  one  thousand  volumes — chiefly  of  biography  and  history.  His  appetite  for 
books  was  akin  to  that  of  Macaulay ;  and  his  power  of  extracting  and  assimilating  know- 
ledge almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  great  historian.  On  all  subjects  within  the 
range  of  his  reading  he  could  converse  with  intelligence  and  ease. 

Henry  Wilson  had  already  what  Horace  Greeley — another  self-made  man — maintained 
was  an  essential  element  of  human  greatness.  He  accepted  things  as  they  were,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  necessity  of  earning  his  daily  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  was  upon  him,  and  he  loyally  accepted  it.  He  obtained  employment 
from  a  farmer,  and  received  the  wages  of  six  dollars  a  month,  and  also  his  board.  His 
principal  duty  was  that  of  drawing  logs  to  a  saw-mill.  But  he  could  not  and  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  life  so  monotonous  and  uninspiring.  Ambitious  and  laudably  determined 
to  rise  in  the  world,  he  resolved,  as  a  first  step,  to  learn  a  trade. 

St.  Crispin  has  had  many  learned,  able,  and  distinguished  pupils,  but  few  of  them  have 
possessed  more  forceful  and  harmonious  elements  of  ideal  character  than  the  young  man 
who,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  wended  his  way,  afoot,  to  the  town  of  Natick,  Mass.,  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  the  "  art  and  mystery"  of  shoemaking.  The  way  was  long — not  less 
than  a  hundred  miles.  PI  is  worldly  possessions  were  all  wrapped  up  in  the  bundle  he  car- 
ried.   His  heart  was  stout,  and  his  bearing  resolute. 

Arrived  in  Natick,  and  initiated  in  his  new  duties,  he  worked  fifteen  hours  per  diem, 
on  the  average.  The  highest  wages  received  were  five  dollars  a  week.  Board  and  pegs 
cost  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week,  and  clothing  also  had  to  be  purchased.    Yet  he  saved 
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money  during  two  years  of  exhausting  toil,  and  with  characteristic  sagacity  and  enterprise 
he  decided  to  expend  it  in  the  procurement  of  a  collegiate  education. 

Loaning  his  accumulations  on  favorable  terms  to  a  business  man  in  Boston,  he  entered 
Concord  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  in  1835,  and  began  his  preparatory  studies.  He  had 
previously  spent  some  time  in  study  at  the  academies  in  Stafford  and  Wolfeborough.  Mis- 
fortune soon  overtook  him.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  his  little  fortune  was  swept 
away  by  the  failure  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted.  He  was  reduced  to 
extremity.  Destitute,  in  debt  for  his  board,  without  influential  friends,  his  prospects  were 
totally  eclipsed.  Hope  of  liberal  culture  was  well-nigh  extinguished.  But  just  at  this 
critical  juncture  help  came.  Providence  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  A  friend  indeed 
invited  him  to  share  his  home,  and  to  continue  his  studies.  Gratefully  accepting  the 
invitation  so  kindly  tendered,  he  finished  the  scholastic  term,  and  subsequently  repaid 
his  generous  benefactor  out  of  his  earnings  as  the  teacher  of  a  winter  school.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  friends  ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy.  They  were  associates  at 
college,  in  politics,  and  in  official  service  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Wilson's  life.  The  name  of 
his  friend  was  John  R.  French,  afterward  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

While  yet  a  student  in  Concord  Academy  an  event  occurred  which  gave  direction  to 
the  future  energies  of  the  young  aspirant.  His  political  opinions,  inclined  him  to  affiliate 
with  the  Whig  party,  in  which  he  aimed  at  distinction.  His  friend,  Mr.  French,  was  an 
earnest  Abolitionist.  An  Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  in  session  in  the  town.  A  resolu- 
tion, censuring  the  course  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Representative  in  Congress,  was 
under  discussion.  Mr.  Wilson,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  censured 
legislator,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  present,  made  a  decided  im- 
pression upon  the  assembly  by  his  earnest,  stirring  address  in  Mr.  Adams'^defence.  While 
he  was  speaking,  the  Boston  stage  arrived.  One  of  the  passengers,  a  young  man  of  strik- 
ing personal  appearance,  clad  in  travelling  dress,  entered  the  church  and  sat  down.  When 
Wilson  had  ceased  speaking  he  arose  and  eloquently  sustained  the  positions  of  the  previous 
speaker.    In  response  to  a  request  for  his  name  he  gave  that  of  Wendell  Phillips. 

The  complimentary  endorsement  thus  unexpectedly  received  from  the  cultivated 
orator  developed  Wilson's  antagonism  to  slavery  into  enthusiastic  yet  judicious  abolitionism. 
That  was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  his  life — one  of  those  seemingly  insignificant  occur- 
rences that  so  often  give  tendency  and  purpose  to  the  whole  current  of  human  forces. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  he  visited  Washington,  listened  to-  the  excited  debates  in  Con- 
gress, witnessed  the  passage  of  Pinckney's  gag  resolution  against  the  reception  of  Anti- 
Slavery  petitions  by  the  House,  and  the  adoption  of  Calhoun's  Incendiary  Publication 
Bill  by  the  Senate,  through  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.  He  also  saw  for  him- 
self the  unutterable  iniquities  of  Williams'  slave-pen,  and  the  abominable  spectacle  of 
manacled  men  and  women  sent  to  the  far  south-west.    The  sight  filled  his  soul  with  horror 
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and  righteous  indignation.  He  returned  home  unalterably  fixed  in  the  determination  to 
labor  by  voice  and  vote  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  That  purpose  is  the  key  to  his  entire 
political  career.  Hostility  to  men  as  men,  or  simply  as  classes  of  men,  was  wholly  foreign 
to  his  nature;  but  hostility  to  oppression  and  cruelty  burned  with  consuming  fervor  within 
his  soul.  His  spirit  was  akin  to  that  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets — tempered  by  the  essen- 
tial lovingness  of  pure  Christianity. 

Though  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  philanthropy  and  patriotism,  and  dimly 
conscious  of  his  own  extraordinary  endowments,  Mr.  Wilson  was  compelled,  by  the  loss  of 
his  funds,  to  resume  the  occupation  of  shoemaker.  He  returned  to  Natick  in  1838,  mani- 
fested wonted  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  sought  intellectual 
improvement  in  every  legitimate  way.  He  organized  a  debating  society.  He  read,  spoke, 
and  wrote  continually  ;  and  thus  prepared  himself  for  conflict  in  the  political  arena  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  become  so  powerful  and  distinguished  an  actor. 

His  first  entrance  into  national  politics  was  in  1840,  when  he  advocated  the  election  of 
General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency.  During  the  campaign  he  delivered  no  less  than  sixty 
public  addresses,  which,  while  effective  in  promoting  the  immediate  object  in  view,  did  much 
for  the  speaker's  subsequent  political  advancement. 

In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  in  1844  and  1845  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  Washington  in  company  with  John  G.  Whittier,  bearing  the  remonstrance  of  Massachu- 
setts against  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave  State. 

In  1848  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention,  and  took  part  in 
its  deliberations.  But  the  platform  of  political  principles  adopted  by  that  body  was  not  in 
harmony  with  his  clean-cut,  consistent  opinions.  It  ignored  the  paramount  question  of 
slavery,  and  was  silent  in  regard  to  its  extension.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  support  from 
the  Whig  party  and  from  General  Taylor  as  its  standard-bearer,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  Free  Soil  organization.  During  the  same  year  he  purchased  the  Boston  Republican,  a 
daily  newspaper,  which  he  edited  for  two  years. 

He  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1850,  and  was  also  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
its  President.  His  just  rulings  and  genial  manners  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  won 
universal  popularity.  In  1852  he  was  President  of  the  Free  Soil  Convention  at  Pittsburg, 
and  also  Chairman  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  same  party.  He  was  also  their  can- 
didate in  the  Eighth  District  of  Massachusetts  for  the  office  of  Representative  in  Congress 
He  failed  of  election,  in  a  section  which  usually  gave  a  large  majority  to  the  other  party,  by 
only  ninety-three  votes. 

In  1853  he  received  the  nomination  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  polls.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  chosen  representative  of  his  native  State 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  filled  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Edward  Everett. 
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Henry  Wilson  was  singularly  adapted  to  the  august  and  influential  position  in  which 
he  now  found  himself,  as  United  States  Senator.  The  incarnation  of  New  England  intel- 
ligence, aggressiveness,  and  enterprise,  he  was  also  the  embodiment  of  those  higher  moral 
qualities  which  have  made  the  New  England  spirit  the  dominant  social  force  in  the  West- 
ern hemisphere.  To  his  new  duties  he  brought  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  political  history  of  this  country,  and  of  most  countries  of  the  world;  remarkable 
sagacity  in  detecting  the  drift  of  popular  sentiment,  fervent  and  convincing  eloquence,  and 
intense  abhorrence  of  slavery — "the  sum  of  all  villainies." 

Mr.  Wilson  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  February  ioth,  1855.  His  first  speech,  made 
within  a  few  days  of  his  entrance  on  Senatorial  duty,  announced  the  uncompromising  atti- 
tude of  himself  and  friends  toward  slavery.  "  We  mean,  sir,"  said  he  "  to  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Jefferson,  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  God 
eternal  hostility  to  every  kind  of  oppression  over  the  mind  and  body  of  man." 

As  a  member  of  the  American  National  Council,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1855,  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  opponents  of  slavery.  One  of  the  Southern  leaders,  with 
the  rude,  menacing  manner  appropriate  to  the  system  of  violence  and  outrage  he  represented, 
crossed  the  room,  and,  with  revolver  in  hand,  seated  himself  beside  Mr.  Wilson  while  the 
latter  addressed  the  Convention. 

The  slaveholder  had  mistaken  his  man.  For  the  insult  offered  he  received  caustic  and 
merited  rebuke.  Henry  Wilson's  Puritan  blood  took  fire.  He  said  :  "  Threats  have  no 
terrors  for  free  men.  I  am  ready  to  meet  argument  with  argument,  scorn  with  scorn,  and 
if  need  be,  blow  with  blow.  It  is  time  the  champions  of  slavery  in  the  South  should  realize 
the  fact  that  the  past  is  theirs,  the  future  ours." 

Under  his  guidance  the  anti-slavery  delegates  issued  their  solemn  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  National  Council  in  adopting  a  pro-slavery  platform,  seceded  from  that  body, 
and  thereby  disrupted  the  American  party  and  crushed  its  power  forever. 

He  afterward  assisted  in  organizing  the  Republican  party  on  the  basis  of  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

When  his  colleague,  Charles  Sumner,  was  stricken  down  in  the  Senate  Chamber  by 
the  infuriated  Representative  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Wilson  denounced  that 
unmitigated  outrage  in  bold  and  forcible  language.  He  stigmatized  it  as  a  "  brutal,  cowardly, 
and  murderous  assault."  He  is  said  to  have  been  challenged  to  fight  a  duel  because  of  his 
remarks  on  that  occasion,  and  that  he  declined  to  do  so  for  conscientious  reasons — duelling 
being  a  barbarous  practice  which  the  law  of  the  country  had  branded  as  a  crime.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  avowed  his  ability  and  determination  to  defend  himself,  if  attacked 
by  the  adherents  of  the  slaveocracy. 

In  January,  1859,  he  was  re-elected  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 
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When,  in  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  the  free  suffrages 
of  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wilson  prophetically  delared  that  "the  slave 
power  was  under  the  heel  of  the  nation,  and  would  be  ground  to  atoms."  He  mightily 
aided  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction. 

During  the  four  years  following  his  re-election  he  was  conspicuous  as  a  debater  in  the 
Senate.  His  set  speeches  were  thoroughly  digested  and  scientifically  constructed,  and  were 
remarkable  for  fulness  and  accuracy  of  statement.  His  orations  on  Kansas,  the  Treasury 
Note  Bill,  the  Expenses  of  the  Government,  the  Tariff,  and  the  Pacific  Railroad,  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  many  he  pronounced. 

His  famous  speech  in  defence  of  free  labor  in  reply  to  Senator  Hammond,  of  South 
Carolina,  delivered  in  March,  1859,  had  an  enormous  circulation  in  the  free  States.  It 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin,  nor  of  the  means  by 
which  he  had  climbed  from  obscure  indigence  to  comparative  affluence  and  world-wide 
fame. 

Mr.  Hammond  had  characterized  workingmen  as  "  mud-sills,"  and  had  asserted  that 
"  hireling  manual  laborers"  who  lived  by  daily  toil  were  "  essentially  slaves."  "  Sir,"  said 
Henry  Wilson,  "  I  am  the  son  of  a  '  hireling  manual  laborer,'  who,  with  the  frosts  of  seventy 
winters  on  his  brow,  '  lives  by  daily  labor.'  I,  too,  have  'lived  by  daily  labor.'  I,  too,  have 
been  a  '  hireling  manual  laborer.'  Poverty  cast  its  dark  and  chilling  shadow  over  the  home 
of  my  childhood;  and  want  was  sometimes  there — an  unbidden  guest.  At  the  age  of  ten 
years,  to  aid  him  who  gave  me  being  in  keeping  the  gaunt  spectre  from  the  hearth  of  the 
mother  who  bore  me,  I  left  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  and  went  forth  to  earn  my  bread  by 
'  daily  labor.' " 

As  the  successor  of  Colonel  Benton  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on*Military 
Affairs,  he  ably  discharged  its  responsible  duties  throughout  the  severe  and  exhausting 
struggle  with  rebellion.  Legislation  for  raising,  organizing,  and  governing  the  armies,  either 
originated  with  him,  or  was  passed  upon  by  him.  Eleven  thousand  nominations,  to  all 
military  offices  from  second  lieutenant  to  lieutenant-general,  were  referred  to  his  committee- 
Nominees  and  their  friends  visited  him.  So  did  thousands  of  private  soldiers.  Thousands 
more  wrote  to  him  about  their  affairs.    All  agreed  in  christening  him  "  the  soldier's  friend." 

Senator  Wilson  did  not  mistake  the  magnitude  of  the  issue  made  by  the  secessionist 
leaders;  neither  did  he  believe  nor  state  that  the  "war  would  end  in  ninety  days."  He 
knew  the  passions,  plans,  and  purposes  of  the  slave  oligarchy  too  well  to  fall  into  such  an 
error.  He  was  certain  that  the  war  would  assume  gigantic  proportions.  When  Sumter  fell, 
he  was  at  the  capital,  and  advised  that  the  President's  call  should  be  for  300,000,  instead  of 
75,000  men.  On  the  day  the  call  was  made,  he  induced  the  Secretary  of  War  to  double  the 
apportionment  made  to  Massachusetts. 

In  1 86 1  Congress  met  .on  the  4th  of  July.    On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  Mr. 
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Wilson  introduced  measures  previously  prepared,  in  the  shape  of  five  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution.  The  first  bill  authorized  the  employment  of  500,000  volunteers  for  three  years 
to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  ;  the  second,  for  the  increase  of  the  regular  army  by  25,000  men  ; 
the  third  was  a  measure  for  the  "better  organization  of  the  military  establishment"  in 
twenty-five  sections  which  embraced  some  very  important  provisions. 

These  three  measures  were  referred  to  the  Military  Committee,  and  were  promptly 
reported  back  by  Mr.  Wilson,  slightly  amended,  and  enacted  into  laws.  The  joint  resolution 
was  to  ratify  and  confirm  certain  acts  of  the  President  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection 
and  rebellion.  It  was  lengthily  debated,  and  failed  to  pass;  but  most  of  its  weighty  clauses 
were  afterward,  on  his  motion,  incorporated  with  another  measure. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Wilson,  dated  August  10th,  1861,  Lieutenant-General  Scott 
forcibly  expressed  his  own  thanks,  and  those  of  his  brother  officers,  for  the  "  able  and  zealous 
efforts"  of  that  gentleman  "  to  give  to  the  service  the  fullest  war  development  and  efficiency." 
He  added  :  "  It  is  pleasing  to  remember  the  pains  you  took  to  obtain  accurate  information, 
wherever  it  could  be  found,  as  a  basis  for  wise  legislation  ;  and  we  hope  it  may  be  long 
before  the  army  loses  your  valuable  services  in  the  same  capacity."  To  others  the  aged 
veteran  remarked  :  "  Senator  Wilson  has  done  more  work  in  this  short  session  than  all  the 
chairmen  of  the  Military  Committees  have  done  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  General  Scott  recommended  to  the  President  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  But  acceptance  of  such 
an  appointment  would  have  involved  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
therefore  declined. 

When  volunteering  was  checked  by  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  he  was  pressingly  solicited  by 
Secretaries  Cameron,  Seward,  and  Chase  to  inspire  fresh  zeal  into  the  people.  He  accepted 
authority  to  raise  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  company  of  sharpshooters,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery.  He  returned  to  Massachusetts,  issued  a  rousing  appeal  to  the  young  men  of  the 
State,  called  and  addressed  public  meetings,  and  in  forty  days  had  organized  the  Twenty- 
second  regiment,  one  company  of  sharpshooters,  two  batteries  of  artillery,  and  nine  com- 
panies of  the  Twenty-third  regiment — nearly  2300  men  in  all. 

He  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  Twrenty-second  regiment,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  retain  command  for  a  short  period  only,  and  that  he  should  be  succeeded 
by  an  accomplished  army  officer  provided  by  the  War  Department. 

The  programme  was  carried  out.  Colonel  Gove,  of  the  regular  army,  was-  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  regiment,  and  Colonel  Wilson  then  became  volunteer  aid,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  on  General  McClellan's  staff,  that  practical  observation  of  the  condition 
and  actual  experience  of  the  organization  of  the  army  might  the  better  enable  him  to  prepare 
the  proper  legislation  for  the  highest  development  and  efficiency  of  the  volunteer  forces. 
He  held  his  military  rank  until  January  9th,  1862,  and  then  resigned.    "  No  man,"  said  Mr. 
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Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  has  done  more  to  aid  the  War  Department  in  preparing, 
the  mighty  army  now  under  arms  than  yourself,  and,  before  leaving  the  city,  1  think  it  my 
duty  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  as  its  late  head." 

In  1865  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  elected  him  United  States  Senator  for  the 
third  time. 

When  the  civil  war  had  closed,  and  all  active  resistance  had  ceased,  he  planned  as  wisely 
and  toiled  as  zealously  for  pacification  and  reunion  as  he  had  previously  done  for  military 
subjugation.  He  believed  that  the  true  interests  of  the  American  people  would  be  best 
served  by  the  adoption  of  a  conciliatory  policy.  He  wished  to  see  all  the  Southern  States 
restored  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  all  their  loyal  sisters,  under  the  provisions  of  that 
unique  and  beneficent  Constitution  which,  as  the  organic  law  of  our  federated  republic,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  political  wisdom.  He  desired  them  to  see  and  feel  that  they  are  the  con- 
stituent members  of  a  mighty  national  organism,  whose  strength  and  happiness  depend  upon 
the  spirit  which  unifies  the  whole ;  and  whose  growth  and  efficiency  correspond  to  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  several  parts. 

While  he  took  an  influential  part  in  the  reduction  of  the  army,  and  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Southern  States,  he  also  advocated  the  grant  of  all  civil  and  political  rights  to 
the  colored  population.  He  had  always  been  a  champion  of  equality  before  the  laws  of  the 
land  for  all  its  inhabitants.  To  him  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  living  truths,  and  not  "  glittering  generalities."  It  was  his  duty  as  a 
statesman  and  legislator  to  apply  them  to  all  the  members  of  the  body  politic.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  1864,  he  offered  resolutions  in  the  Senate — which  were  agreed  to  by  thirty- 
one  yeas  to  five  nays — that  all  people  of  color  who  have  served  or  may  serve  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  the  same  uniform,  clothing,  arms,  equipment,  camp 
equipage,  rations,  medical  and  hospital  attendance,  pay  and  emoluments,  other  than  bounty, 
as  other  soldiers  of  like  arm  of  the  regular  or  volunteer  service,  from  and  after  January  1st, 
1864;  that  volunteers  mustered  into  service  under  the  call  of  October  17th,  1864,  should 
receive  from  the  United  States,  the  same  amount  of  bounty,  irrespective  of  color ;  and  that 
the  same  pay  and  clothing  should  be  allowed  to  colored  as  to  white  volunteers. 

In  1870  he  made  a  summer  visit  to  Europe. 

In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  ticket  which  bore  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  the  same  qualities  of  punctuality 
prudence,  diligence,  endurance,  and  moderation  that  had  characterized  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  remarkable  public  career.  By  his  seemingly  premature  death  the  country  was  compelled 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  purest  executive  officers  with  which 
it  has  been  blessed  from  the  day  of  its  primal  colonization. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  press.     His  articles  were 
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invariably  weighty  and  valuable,  his  logic  vigorous  and  convincing,  his  style  clear  and 
forcible.  The  writer  was  forgotten  in  the  interest  awakened  by  his  matter.  He  left,  in 
nearly  finished  condition,  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  history  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Slave  Power.  Two  volumes  had  been  published.  The  third,  almost  complete,  still  remained 
in  manuscript.  The  work  is  monumental.  It  contains  the  priceless  material  collected 
in  the  course  of  a  long  public  life,  the  matured  opinions  of  a  disciplined  and  philosophic 
statesman,  and  the  conclusions  of  a  practised  and  practical  administrator.  In  its  con- 
struction he  exemplified  the  same  unwearied  industry  which,  upheld  by  rare  natural  talents 
and  acquired  forces,  had  raised  him  from  the  lowly  station  of  a  farmer's  apprentice  to  the 
second  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people.  Amid  the  whirl  of  popular  excitement 
he  maintained  the  coolest  equilibrium.  To  him  it  was  given  "  to  rule  the  tempest,  and  to 
guide  the  storm."  His  historic  volumes  not  only  mirror  successive  events,  but  reveal  the 
conflicting  prejudices  and  passions,  the  influential  ideas  and  the  moral  factors  that  have 
created  the  history  he  graphically  details. 

He  also  wrote  the  following  minor  works,  namely  :  The  History  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Measures  of  the  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  United  States  Congresses :  Boston, 
1 864  ;  History  of  the  Reconstruction  Measures  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Con- 
gresses :  Hartford,  1868;  Military  Measures  of  the  United  States  Congress;  and  Testi- 
monials of  American  Statesmen  and  Jurists  to  the  Truths  of  Christianity. 

In  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  Henry  Wilson  by  the  poet  Whittier,  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  life-story  will  cordially  concur.  Part  of  that  eulogy  reads  as  follows : 
"Of  his  large  executive  ability,  his  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  his  patriotism,  moral  and 
physical  courage,  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  wronged,  and  the  purity  of  his 
public  and  private  life,  there  is  no  divided  opinion  among  his  contemporaries.  Holding, 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  positions  in  which  mercenary  inducements  abounded,  he 
kept  himself  spotless,  and  left  the  world  as  poor  as  he  entered  it." 

Continuous  labor  and  incessant  watchfulness  at  length  wore  out  his  naturally  strong 
constitution.  His  overtaxed  frame  succumbed  to  the  assaults  of  disease.  Symptoms  of 
apoplexy  appeared.  In  the  Vice-President's  apartments  at  Washington,  surrounded  by 
anxious  friends,  who  bewailed  the  departure  of  a  genial  and  noble  companion,  he  calmly 
and  peacefully  breathed  his  last. 

Political  associates  regarded  Mr.  Wilson's  decease  in  the  light  of  an  irreparable  public 
calamity.  As  a  pure,  wise,  successful  politician,  he  had  few  equals,  and  still  fewer  superiors.* 
Asa  "self-made  man,"  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  phrase,  he  is  a  shining  and  permanent 
example  to  the  youth  of  all  the  land. 

In  private  life  he  was  singularly  honored  by  unstained  whiteness  of  character,  by  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  generous  beneficence,  and  by  the  social  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
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which  make  of  the  plainest  homes  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth.  His  wife  died  several  years 
before  he  himself  was  called  to  desist  from  his  onerous  tasks. 

Henry  Wilson  died  as  he  had  lived  ;  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  and  a  friend  of  God  and  man.  For  many  years  he 
was  President  of  the  Congressional  Temperance  Society.  His  death  occurred  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1875.  After  lying  in  state  at  the  Capitol,  the  honored  remains  were  conveyed 
to  his  home  at  Natick,  Massachusetts,  in  which  place  they  were  interred  with  imposing 
ceremony. 

America  will  cherish  few  names  with  fonder  reverence  than  that  of  Henry  Wilson. 


OVVELL,  JOHN,  of  Boston,  for  fourteen  years  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  and  now  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  First  Circuit,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
October  1 8th,  1824.  His  parents  were  John  Amory  Lowell  and  Susan  Cabot  Lowell, 
his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  who  introduced  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture into  the  United  States,  and  for  whom  the  city  of  Lowell  was  named.  His  great-grand- 
father, Judge  John  Lowell,  was  the  first  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Massachusetts 
District,  appointed  by  President  Washington,  September  26th,  1789.  In  1801  he  was  pro- 
moted by  President  John  Adams  to  be  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  as  then*  existing 
for  the  First  Circuit.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  colony,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  events  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and  procured  the 
insertion  and  adoption  of  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  de- 
clared, of  preventing  slavery  from  being  thereafter  possible  in  the  State.  He  afterward 
offered  his  services  to  any  person  held  as  a  slave  who  desired  to  obtain  freedom  under  that 
article.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  grandfather  of  the  present  judge,  was  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  great  public  spirit  and  disinterestedness  of  character,  who  probably  exercised  a  greater 
influence  over  public  opinion  in  Massachusetts  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except 
Fisher  Ames. 

Judge  Lowell  was  fitted  for  college  in  select  private  schools  in  Boston,  and  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1839,  anc^  graduated  in  1843,  delivering  the  English  oration.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  where  he  practised  until  1865,  when,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Sprague,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict, by  President  Lincoln,  this  being  the  last  judicial  appointment  made  by  him.    He  was 
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appointed  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  First  Circuit  by  President  Hayes,  December 
16th,  1878,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Shepley.  He  was  married  in 
1853  to  Lucy  B.,  daughter  of  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.D. 

Judge  Lowell  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  jurist.  Learned  and  versatile  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  law,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say  that  in  the  department  relating  to 
Bankruptcy  he  is  the  most  distinguished  judge  in  the  United  States.  His  decisions  upon 
questions  relating  to  this  subject  are  universally  regarded  as  the  leading  authority  in  the 
country,  and  his  rank  in  the  field  of  Commercial  Law  in  its  general  application  is  scarcely 
less  high.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  bench  he  had  given  especial  attention  to  Bankruptcy 
and  had  prepared  the  draft  of  a  law,  when  the  subject  of  its  re-enactment  was  introduced 
into  Congress  ;  and  during  his  judgeship  the  amount  of  business  relating  to  this  subject,  as 
well  as  that  involving  questions  of  general  commercial  jurisprudence,  passing  through  his 
court  has  been  very  large  ;  and  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  shape'  and  mould  the  law  upon  the 
most  important  and  intricate  questions  arising  out  of  commerce,  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

He  is  not  content  with  that  dangerous  tendency  in  some  judges  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  description,  may  be  called  a  tendency  to  allow  the  law  to  work  automatically.  He 
treats  the  law  as  a  science  having  for  its  object  the  rights  of  human  beings  which  are  of 
vital  consequence  to  them.  He  does  not  forget  that  he  is  dealing  with  actual  things.  As 
a  writer  has  expressed  it,  we  observe  in  his  decisions  "  a  realizing  sense  that  he  is  not  hold- 
ing a  moot  court,  but  is  dealing  with  men  in  real  life,  and  with  interests  precious  to  the 
parties."  Throughout  his  opinions  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  his  sense  of  justice  marshals 
and  leads  all  the  forces  of  his  mind.  A  result  with  him  is  not  right  because  a  method  of 
reaching  it  is  correct,  merely,  but  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself.  He  thus  avoids  the  snare  into 
which,  too  often  indeed,  judges,  pursuing  the  opposite  course,  unconsciously  fall,  of  founding 
their  decisions  upon  a  mere  intellectual  conceit. 

In  the  discussion  of  legal  questions  his  method  is  direct,  fundamental,  and  original, 
and  the  result  is  supported  by  a  wealth  and  power  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself.  His 
opinions  are  enlivened  and  made  interesting  beyond  most  legal  discussions  by  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  an  appreciation  of  the  strong  points  of  human  nature  as  developed  in  a  legal 
trial.  Among  the  many  distinguished  judges  of  the  courts  in  the  First  Circuit,  from  the 
beginning,  no  one  will  have  a  more  enduring  claim  to  pre-eminence. 
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'INTHROP,  ROBERT  CHARLES,  LL.D.,  is  a  native  of  Boston,  where  he 
was  born  May  12,  1809.  His  father,  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  seven  years,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov- 
ernor  John  Winthrop,  who  was  born  near  Groton,  England,  in  1587,  was 
chosen  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  1629,  and  brought  over  the  colony 
charter  in  the  following  year.  Next  to  the  first  Governor  in  the  line  of  his  ancestors 
stands  the  name  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
Connecticut,  and  who  in  1662  obtained  from  Charles  II.  the  grant  of  a  charter  for  that 
colony.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Bowdoin  Temple,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple,  Bart, 
and  granddaughter  of  James  Bowdoin,  the  friend  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  in  1785  and  1786.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  prepared  for  col 
ege  at  the  Public  Latin  School  of  his  native  town,  where  he  obtained  high  rank  as  a 
scholar,  and  entering  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  graduated  one  of  the  first 
three  in  the  class  of  1828.  On  leaving  college  he  studied  law  for  three  years  in  the  office  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County  in  183 1.  In  1834  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Boston  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  ;  and  after 
three  years  of  distinguished  service  on  the  floor  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  In 
this  capacity  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  graceful  and  dignified  presiding  officer  which  he 
has  ever  since  maintained.    Mr.  Winthrop  retained  the  Speakership  for  three  years. 

In  1^40  he  was  elected  the  Representative  of  Boston  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  re-elected  for  four  successive  terms.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and  occupied  that  eminent  position  until  the  4th  of 
March,  1849.  No  one,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  had  so  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
chair  since  Mr.  Clay.  On  the  assembling  of  a  new  Congress  in  the  following  December,  he 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Speakership,  but  the  party  complexion  of  the 
House  had  changed,  and  after  an  exciting  struggle,  running  through  three  weeks,  his  South- 
ern Democratic  competitor  was  chosen  by  a  single  vote.  This  result,  however,  was  secured 
only  by  dispensing  with  the  rule  of  the  House  which  required  a  majority,  and  by  providing 
for  an  election  by  a  plurality  vote.  In  July,  1850,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  transferred  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Senate,  by  his  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Webster's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fillmore. 
It  was  a  period  of  intense  political  excitement;  and  when  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
met,  in  the  following  January,  it  was  evident  that  a  Senator  would  not  be  elected  without 
a  protracted  struggle.  The  contest  was  of  a  most  exciting  character,  and  was  continued 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  terminating  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Sumner,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
memorable  coalition  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Free  Soilers. 

In  185 1  Mr.  Winthrop  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
there  was  again  a  bitter  and  protracted  struggle.    He  received  about  64,000  votes,  while 
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the  two  opposing  candidates  had  43,000  and  28,000  respectively.  The  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts  then  required  an  absolute  majority  for  a  choice  by  the  people  ;  and  the  elec- 
tion was  therefore  thrown  into  the  Legislature,  where  one  of  the  minority  candidates  was 
chosen  by  the  same  coalition.  It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  result  of  this  elec- 
tion led,  shortly  afterward,  to  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  so  that  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  a  choice.  Since  that  time 
elections  have  been  determined  by  a  plurality  vote  only.  Mr.  Winthrop  declined  to  be 
again  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor ;  but  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Whig 
Electoral  ticket  in  Massachusetts  in  1852,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Electoral  College 
which  gave  the  vote  of  the  State  to  General  VVinfield  Scott.  Since  that  date  he  has  de- 
clined all  nominations  or  appointments  to  political  offices,  both  in  the  State  and  the  nation, 
and  has  withdrawn  from  political  life.  While  in  Congress  he  had  earnestly  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  the  new  Territories,  and  had  voted  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  in 
the  Senate,  on  account  of  its  harsh  arid  summary  provisions  ;  but  he  recognized  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  and  declined  to  unite  in  any  sectional  organization.  Rejecting 
overtures  from  the  Know  Nothings  and  the  Free  Soilers,  he  adhered  to  the  old  Whig  party 
as  long  as  it  had  an  existence.  On  its  dissolution  he  became  an  independent  voter,  and 
gave  his  voice  and  influence  to  such  men  and  measures  of  either  party  as  approved  them- 
selves to  his  judgment.  During  the  late  civil  war  he  ardently  supported  the  Union  cause, 
and  presented  standards  to  more  than  one  Massachusetts  regiment  on  leaving  for  active 
service ;  but  his  sympathies  were  with  what  were  called  the  War  Democrats,  and  he  united 
with  them  in  supporting  General  McClellan  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1864. 

But  if  Mr.  Winthrop  has  withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  politics,  he  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  duties  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  community,  and  has  been 
largely  interested  in  historical,  literary,  and  philanthropic  pursuits.  In  1855  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  office  he  still  holds;  and  to  its 
Collections  and  Proceedings  he  has  made  numerous  and  important  contributions.  His 
Presidency  has  been,  in  the  estimation  of  its  members,  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  annals  of  the  Society — the  oldest  Historical  Society  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  also  been  an  efficient  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
besides  being  a  less  active  member  of  other  societies  of  a  similar  character.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  and  for  three  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Boston,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
re-organization  of  the  system  of  public  charities.  When  the  late  George  Peabody  was 
planning  his  munificent  gifts  for  charitable  and  educational  purposes  in  the  United  States, 
he  selected  Mr.  Winthrop  as  his  confidential  adviser  and  counsellor;  and  from  its  first 
organization  Mr.  Winthrop  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
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Education  Fund.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge,  and  filled  other  positions  of  a  similar  character. 

Mr.  Winthrop's  ripe  and  various  scholarship,  and  his  eloquence  as  a  public  speaker, 
have  led  to  his  selection  as  orator  of  the  day  on  numerous  commemorative  occasions  ;  and 
at  such  times  he  has  always  met  every  requirement  of  the  most  exacting  criticism.  Two 
addresses  of  this  class  demand  special  mention  in  any  notice  of  his  life  and  writings,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  delivered,  but  much  more  on 
account  of  their  rare  excellence  in  the  department  of  literature  to  which  they  belong.  On 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  he 
delivered  in  that  town  an  address  which  must  always  hold  a  foremost  place  among  the 
orations  designed  to  commemorate  that  event,  so  trivial  as  a  mere  incident,  but  so  impor- 
tant when  considered  in  its  results.  Fifty  years  before,  Mr.  Webster  had  delivered  on  the 
same  spot  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  occasional  discourses,  and  Mr.  Webster  was  followed, 
after  a  short  interval,  by  Mr.  Everett,  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers.  Mr.  Winthrop's 
address  was  thus,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily  brought  into  comparison 
with  similar  orations  by  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  oratory  in  their  time ;  and  it  was  a 
severe  test  to  which  it  was  subjected.  But  it  has  been  universally  conceded  that  this 
address  is  not  less  worthy  of  the  occasion  nor  less  likely  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  Amer- 
ican literature.  On  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, he  delivered  in  Boston  an  address  equally  worthy  of  preservation.  Dealing  with  a 
theme  which  had  become  hackneyed  as  furnishing  the  occasion  of  an  annual  commemora- 
tion through  nearly  a  whole  century,  Mr.  Winthrop  managed  to  throw  over  it  a  new  inter- 
est by  his  firm  grasp  of  the  subject,  the  richness  and  appropriateness  of  his  historical  illus- 
trations, and  the  dignity  and  polish  of  his  style.  If  he  had  done  nothing  else,  these  two 
productions  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  for  him  a  foremost  place  among  American  orators, 
but  they  are  only  the  most  elaborate  and  conspicuous  in  a  long  list  of  commemorative 
addresses  delivered  on  fitting  occasions  since  his  withdrawal  from  political  life. 

In  1852  he  published  a  volume  of  Addresses  and  Speeches,  which  was  followed  in 
1867  by  a  second  volume,  and  in  1879  ^y  a  third  volume.  These  three  volumes  include 
speeches  and  addresses  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  on  various  occasions — the  earliest 
bearing  date  in  March,  1835,  an^  the  latest  in  October,  1878.  They  all  show  the  rare  com- 
mand of  language,  the  felicity  of  illustration,  and  the  scholarly  tastes  of  the  writer,  while  they 
are  never  deficient  in  breadth  of  view  or  in  vigor  of  thought.  Taken  as  whole,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  similar  collection  in  our  literature. 

In  1864  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop, 
bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  embarkation  of  Winthrop  and  his  company  for  New 
England;  and  a  second  volume,  completing  the  work,  appeared  in  1867.  These  volumes 
were  in  large  part  founded  on  hitherto  unpublished  materials,  and  on  their  first  appearance 
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they  were  warmly  welcomed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  important  contribution  to  our 
historical  literature.  The  judgment  which  was  then  expressed  by  those  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  their  merits  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed. 

Mr.  Winthrop  has  made  several  visits  to  Europe,  in  the  last  of  which  he  received  from 
the  University  of  old  Cambridge, — the  Alma  Mater  of  more  than  one  of  his  English  ances- 
tors— the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  The  same  distinction  had  been  previously  conferred 
on  him  by  Bowdoin  College,  and  by  Harvard  College. 


VERETT,  EDWARD,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  nth, 
1794.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  was  settled  in  Boston  over  one  church 
from  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  the  Gospel  ministry  till  1792,  when  failing 
health  compelled  his  resignation  and  retirement  to  Dorchester,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  His  brother,  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  was  two  years  his 
senior,  and  was  eminent  both  for  diplomatic  abilities  and  for  literary  acquirements.  Messrs. 
Prescott  and  Washington  Irving  found  in  him  a  sanguine  and  helpful  friend,  whose  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  did  much  to  build  up  their  future  fame.  Accomplished  as  a 
scholar  and  a  statesman,  his  renown  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  superior  splendor  of 
his  younger  brother's  power  and  reputation. 

Of  his  ancestry  Mr.  Everett  had  little  to  say.  In  respect  of  birth  and  education,  he 
had  nothing  that  was  not  common  to  all.  He  was  wont  to  repeat  that  he  owed  to  our 
ordinary  institutions  all  he  was  or  ever  should  be.  In  this  particular,  as  in  so  many  others, 
his  individuality  was  marked.  To  many  New  Englanders  the  genealogical  records  which 
prove  their  descent  from  Pilgrim  or  Puritan  are  as  valuable  as  the  patents  of  nobility  to 
European  aristocrats.  There  is  sound  scientific  basis  for  this  estimation.  Those  documents 
prove  the  blessedness  of  an  educated,  intelligent,  and  religious  parentage,  and  the  soundness 
of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  transmitted  to  posterity. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1807,  at  tne  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  graduated  in 
course  in  181 1,  with  the  highest  honors.  His  class  also  possessed  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  ability. 

Patient  and  systematic,  he  toiled  as  though  his  faculties  were  of  the  dullest,  when  to 
the  eyes  of  observers  the  precious  fruits  of  knowledge  seemed  to  drop  into  his  hand  at  the 
slightest  touch.  In  this  tireless  industry,  and  in  his  marvellous  memory,  as  well  as  in  his 
brilliant  natural  endowments,  lay  the  secret  of  the  scholarly  and  of  the  statesmanly  prodi- 
gies he  was  afterward  enabled  to  perform. 
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For  his  Alma  Mater,  as  student,  professor  and  president,  he  uniformly  cherished  the 
warmest  love.  In  her  antiquity,  honors,  and  wealth,  he  took  just  pride,  hut  was  still  more 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  founders  of  Harvard  established  their  college,  not  in  seasons  of 
leisure  and  abundance,  but  when  living  in  log  huts,  with  Indians  lurking  in  the  swamp  and 
wolves  prowling  about  the  door,  and  that  its  first  endowments  were  derived  from  the  hard- 
raised  pecks  of  wheat  its  generous  patrons  contributed. 

No  American  university  has  a  more  resplendent  roll  of  graduates  than  Harvard.  The 
men  that  gave  it  being  were  collegians.  Its  graduates,  Mr.  Everett  loved  to  remember, 
"argued  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Massachusetts  against  the  lawyers  of  Westminster  Hall  and 
the  politicians  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  ;  that  John  Adams  and  Samuel  Adams,  John  Han- 
cock, James  Otis,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Joseph  Warren,  were  Harvard  College  men." 

Brought  up  under  such  parental  influences,  educated  amid  the  incandescent  glow  of 
intelligent,  earnest  patriotism,  he  did  not  leave  the  halls  of  Harvard  without  the  conception 
of  the  noblest  ideal  of  human  life.  The  youthful  graduate  had  already  one  definite  object 
before  him — one  fixed  resolve  inspiring  him.  It  was  to  seek  the  widest  and  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  his  own  country,  and,  through  his  own  country,  that  of 
all  countries. 

His  purpose  and  plan  of  life  induced  the  acceptance  of  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  Brattle 
Street,  Boston,  in  1813,  as  the  successor  of  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Buckminster.  He 
was  only  nineteen — an  age  when  most  young  men  are  about  to  enter  college.  The  demands 
of  his  hearers  were  of  the  most  exacting  character.  But  he  fully  satisfied  them.  The  elo- 
quence and  power  of  his  pulpit  discourses  were  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  his 
predecessor. 

His  pastoral  course  was  not  of  long  continuance,  yet,  after  it  had  formally  ceased,  he 
occasionally  preached.  He  did  so,  after  his, first  return  from  Europe,  from  his  old  pulpit. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  sermon  was  uncommonly  eloquent.  .He 
preached  with  power  on  other  occasions.  One  discourse  from  the  text,  "  The  time  is  short," 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  its  solemnity,  pathos,  and  force, 
and  melted  some  of  them  to  tears. 

But  the  pulpit  was  not  the  position  from  which  he  was  destined  to  exert  the  greatest 
power.  There  he  was  consistently  faithful  to  his  best  light  and  deepest  convictions.  He 
early  learned  to  use  the  press  in  furtherance  of  his  plans.  In  18 14  he  published  "A  Defence 
of  Christianity"  in  reply  to  George  Bethune  English,  who,  by  means  of  a  pamphlet,  had 
denied  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  scholarship,  logic,  eloquence, 
and  wit  of  the  refutation  were  so  crushing  that  the  assailant's  credit  as  a  scholar  and  honest 
controversialist  was  effectually  demolished,  and  his  pamphlet  consigned  to  oblivion. 

While  the  orations  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Everett  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  three 
goodly  volumes,  and  while  his  contributions  to  the  North  American  Review,  together  with 
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the  speeches,  reports,  and  official  ccrrespondence  prepared  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties, 
are  accessible  to  patient  research,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  found  time  to 
complete  the  arduous  project  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  thought,  and  for  which  he  had 
collected  ample  materials,  namely,  "  that  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  Modern  Law  of 
Nations,  more  especially  in  reference  to  those  questions  which  have  been  discussed  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  since  the  peace  of  i  783." 

For  some  time  after  student  life  at  college  had  ended  he  was  employed  there  as  tutor, 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  divinity.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  and  scholar 
deservedly  stood  very  high.  In  18 14  he  was  chosen  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  Literature.  With  the  intention  of  more  fully  qualifying  himself 
for  that  position  he  went  to  Europe  in  the  spring  of  181 5,  and  travelled  and  studied  in 
several  countries  of  that  continent,  and  in  Great  Britain,  until  the  autumn  of  18 19,  when 
he  returned. 

The  contrast  between  the  civilization  from  which  he  went  and  that  to  which  he 
went  was  startling.  The  free  population  of  this  country  did  not  exceed  six  millions ; 
the  Erie  Canal  was  not  excavated  ;  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  ran  unvexed  to  the 
sea ;  the  wastes  where  Lowell  and  Lawrence  now  stand  were  without  inhabitant.  Our  pub- 
licists were  either  unknown  or  in  process  of  preparation  ;  our  historians  were  plodding 
students ;  our  universities,  scientific  schools,  public  libraries,  museums,  and  galleries  of  the 
fine  arts  existed  only  in  embryo.  In  poetry  and  literature  we  were  almost  unknown.  "  Who, 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  reads  an  American  book  ?"  asked  one  of  the  most  liberal 
of  British  essayists. 

In  Europe  were  the  seats  of  the  most  ancient  civilizations — that  of  Egypt  only  ex- 
cepted. In  Europe  the  arts  and  arms,  the  science,  the  philosophy,  the  learning  of  the  cen- 
tury had  reached  their  culmination.  Intellect  was  intensely  active.  Human  passions  had 
burned  with  the  fierceness  of  volcanic  fires.  England  was  triumphant  at  Vienna,  "  assigning 
to  kings  and  empires  their  limits  and  their  laws,  and  adjusting  the  balance  of  power  for 
Europe." 

Brief  stay  was  made  in  England.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  where  he  remained  two  years.  His  studiousness  was  remarkable  ;  his  persistence  untir- 
ing. Desiring  to  send  to  President  Kirkland  a  statement  of  the  system  of  the  German 
Universities,  and  wishing  to  get  it  off  by  a  certain  mail,  he  gave  to  it  thirty-five  consecutive 
hours,  without  sleep  or  rest. 

The  winter  of  1817-1818  he  spent  in  Paris.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he  crossed  the 
Channel  to  England,  and  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  the  leading  men,  including  Scott, 
Byron,  Jeffrey,  Campbell,  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  and  Davy.  With  the  most  illustrious  for 
genius,  erudition,  and  varied  accomplishment,  he  was  brought  into  familiar  contact ;  from  all 
he  gathered  material  for  future  usefulness  arid  enlightened  prosecution  of  his  plans  and  pur- 
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poses.  Returning  to  the  Continent,  he  familiarized  himself  with  Italy,  journeyed  into  Greece 
and  passed  through  Wallachia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna. 

The  ancient  classics,  the  modern  languages,  the  history  and  principles  of  the  civil  and 
public  law,  and  the  comprehensive  examination  of  the  existing  political  system  of  Europe, 
were  all  embraced  within  the  range  of  his  studies.  Some  of  the  choicest  literary  treasures 
of  antiquity  came  into  his  possession,  and  now  enrich  the  shelves  of  the  University  library. 
Seldom  has  professor  had  so  exceptional'a  training.  On  his  return  he  lectured  on  Greek 
literature  and  ancient  art,  first  to  his  own  students  at  Cambridge,  and  then  to  large  audiences 
in  Boston. 

His  aims  had  become  clearer,  his  opinions  more  rational,  his  plans  more  wise  and  judi- 
cious by  his  travels  and  studies  abroad.  "  All  his  observation  and  study  had  brought  him 
to  the  conviction  that  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  the  greatest  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  human  nature,  were  possible  only  where  there  existed  popular 
liberty  and  systems  of  self-government."  In  such  communities  all  artificial  inequalities  are 
removed,  and  the  freest  scope  given  to  intellect  and  genius.  Art  attained  its  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  liberty — circumscribed  as  it  was — of  Athens.  "  Constantine,  controlling  half 
the  world  by  his  arms,  was  obliged  to  tear  down  an  arch  of  Trajan  to  find  sculpture  for 
his  own." 

Our  own  system  of  society  and  government  he  deliberately  and  conscientiously  main- 
tained to  be  the  best.  Each  citizen  called  upon  to  sit  as  a  juryman  feels  himself  a  portion 
of  the  magistracy  of  the  land  ;  bearing  arms,  he  is  a  part  of  its  military  power  ;  and  entrusted 
with  a  vote,  he  is  a  portion  of  its  political  sovereignty.  Organized  into  townships,  counties, 
States,  he  held  the  people  thus  related  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  that  "general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  which  alone  can  elevate  the  whole  human  race."  To  the  written  Constitutions 
of  the  several  States,  and  to  the  written  Constitution  of  the  United  States — which  is  the 
organic  law  of  the  whole  federated  republic — and  to  the  statutes  enacted  in  harmony  there- 
with, he  attached  the  utmost  importance ;  and  when  in  the  season  of  great  national  peril 
he  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  it  was 
upon  the  platform  of  "  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 

All  progress,  he  believed,  should  be  legal  and  orderly.  Bad  laws  could  be  repealed, 
indifferent  laws  modified,  and  good  laws  enacted.  Divine  revelation  and  human  experience, 
deeply  studied  and  wisely  applied,  furnish  the  solution  of  all  social  and  political  difficulties. 
The  Bible  he  showed  to  be  "  really  adapted  in  itself,  not  to  one  country,  age  or  class,  but  to 
man,"  and  "  that  it  speaks  to  the  unchanging  wants,  and  sorrows,  and  frailties,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  heart." 

"  He  looked,"  as  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  has  remarked,  "upon  our  system  as  the  great 
experiment,  on  a  vast  field  prepared  for  it  by  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  human  race,  by  the  agency  of  individual  liberty  and  popu- 
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lar,  responsible  systems  of  self-government."  He  felt  that  his  mission  was  not  that  of  a 
popular  preacher,  but  of  one  whose  duty  it  was  "  to  enter  upon  a  public  career  of  national  life, 
and  to  devote  all  he  was,  or  had  acquired,  to  securing  the  successful  issue  of  this  vast 
experiment." 

In  1824  he  took  charge  of  the  North  American  Review,  imbued  it  with  a  thoroughly 
national  spirit,  and  keenly  and  ably  defended  his  country  against  the  flippant  attacks  of 
prejudiced  foreign  tourists.    Edward  Everett  was  a  thorough  but  liberal  American. 

In  1824  he  prepared  and  published  a  translation  of  Buttmauris  Greek  Grammar,  and 
also  made  his  first  essay  in  what  has  been  styled  literary  demonstrative  oratory,  by  the 
delivery  of  a  discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  on  the  Circumstances  favorable 
to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  America.  The  effort  was  an  immense  success.  There 
was  something  in  the  presence  of  Lafayette,  something  too  in  the  magnetism  of  the  orator, 
"  that  caused  a  scene  which  can  be  described  by  scarce  any  other  word  than  tumult."  Old 
men  rose  to  their  feet,  shook  hands,  wept,  as  though  they  had  heard  for  the  first  time  that 
the  French  hero  was  coming  to  their  assistance.  "  And  Lafayette  himself,  never  perfect  in 
our  language,"  not  detecting  the  application  of  the  orator's  remarks  to  himself,  "  was  among 
the  most  active  in  his  applause." 

His  written  style,  which  first  charmed  the  critical  community  of  Cambridge,  his  elocu- 
tion, as  powerful  in  bent  and  gray  age  as  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  were  employed  on  mani- 
fold topics.  He  delivered  addresses  at  historical  anniversaries;  speeches  on  art,  science, 
literature,  and  charities;  discourses  on  Colonization  in  Africa,  Education  in  the  West,  the 
Importance  of  Science  to  Workingmen,  Prison  Discipline ;  upon  moral  and  intellectual 
topics  ;  others  relating  to  agriculture,  the  militia,  and  whatever  else  was  of  moment  to 
American  society. 

Mr.  Everett's  more  public  life  began  as  a  legislator  in  1824,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  people  of  his  own  Congressional  District,  almost 
without  distinction  of  party.  The  movement  for  his  nomination  originated  spontaneously 
among  the  young  men.  In  Congress  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
then  just  elected  President.  He  served  for  ten  years,  by  successive  re-elections.  During 
the  whole  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  held  a  place  on 
all  the  most  important  select  committees,  raised  and  drafted  the  reports.  He  took  strong 
ground  in  favor  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  favor  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton.  He 
always  served  on  the  Library  Committee,  and  generally  on  that  of  Public  Buildings.  In 
1827  he  addressed  a  series  of  remarkable  letters  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  Colonial  Trade. 
His  popularity  was  national.  In  1829  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Southwestern  and 
Western  States,  was  everywhere  received  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration,  and 
charmed  his  hosts  by  the  unique  and  beautiful  eloquence  of  his  speeches.  The  House  of 
Representatives  had  in  him  a  faithful  and  assiduous  member,  a  watchful  and  appreciative 
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observer.  Like  Macaulay,  he  did  not  shine  as  a  debater,  though  he  took  frequent  and  unob- 
trusive part  in  the  discussions.  He  was  a  learned,  hard-working  publicist  and  legislator, 
all  whose  utterances  were  carefully  prepared,  replete  with  valuable  information,  weighty, 
polished,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  canons  of  politeness  and  good  taste.  Prompt 
and  patient,  he  carefully  attended  to  every  interest  of  his  constituents,  and  yet  found  time 
for  elaborate  addresses,  masterly  discussions  of  Nullification,  and  many  other  subjects. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  the  day  of  General  Pierce's  inauguration  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  vacated  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  took  his  seat  as  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Almost  immediately  a  discussion 
arose  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  in  which  he  was  brought  into  antagonism  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  acquitted  himself  with  wonted  dignity  and  success. 
The  next  year  brought  in  the  bill  for  the  repeal  ot  the  Missouri  Compromise — commonly 
called  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  Great  perturbation  followed  throughout  the  land. 
Discussion  assumed  a  vehement  and  impassioned  character.  Mr.  Everett  opposed  the 
bill  with  his  customary  conservatism,  good  taste,  and  good  temper.  But  health  failed 
under  the  pressure  of  toil  and  excitement,  and  in  May,  1854,  by  advice  of  his  physician, 
he  resigned  his  seat.    With  this  ended  his  public  official  life. 

Intervening  between  his  Congressional  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  his  administrative  career.  In  1834 
he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  afterward 
re-elected  three  times — holding  the  executive  office  four  years.  His  administration  was 
dignified,  popular,  and  useful.  "The  subscription  of  the  State  to  the  stock  of  the 
Western  Railroad,  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  establishment  of  Nor- 
mal Schools,  the  scientific  and  agricultural  surveys  of  the  State,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  for  the  revision  of  the  criminal  law,"  were  all  measures  which  marked  his  period 
of  gubernatorial  service. 

Defeated  in  the  election  of  1839  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  he  repaired  to  Europe 
with  his  family,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  France  and  Italy.  He  intended  to  spend 
another  winter  in  the  latter  country,  but  was  called  to  assume  a  new-  post  of  public  duty. 
General  Harrison  had  been  elected  President  in  1840;  Mr.  Webster  had  become  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  through  his  friendly  interest  Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  Minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James.  Our  relations  with  England  were  very  delicate.  The  Northeastern 
boundary  was  in  debate,  and  the  Canadian  insurrection  had  caused  much  irritation  ;  Ore- 
gon, Texas,  the  right  or  practice  of  searching  American  vessels,  exercised  by  British  cruisers, 
the  fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  were  also  matters  in  dispute.  All  these  controversies 
were  managed  by  him  in  a  spirit,  and  with  a  tactical  skill  and  courtesy,  that  received  uni- 
versal recognition.  He  commanded  the  confidence  of  his  own  Government  and  that  of  the 
one  to  which  he  was  accredited ;  and  was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  held 
in  high  honor. 
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In  the  spring  of  1843  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  new  mission  to  China,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  commercial  relations  with  that  country  ;  but  was  compelled  to 
decline  the  trust. 

In  1845  Mr.  Everett  was  elected  President  of  Harvard  University.  His  inaugural 
address  was  magnificent,  and  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  Daniel  Webster,  to  whom  he 
paid  a  most  grateful  compliment.  As  a  president  his  success  was  not  decided.  He  doubted 
his  own  fitness  for  the  position.  But  his  plans  were  profound,  liberal,  and  excellent. 
"  He  was  especially  careful  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  students,  and  was  unwearied  in 
his  efforts  to  protect  them  against  temptation,  and  to  bring  them  under  religious  influence." 
His  views  of  the  relative  value  of  the  several  branches  of  collegiate  education  were  in  con- 
cord with  all  the  teachings  of  human  experience.  The  fruits  of  many  of  his  plans  have 
been  reaped  since  his  resignation  in  1848. 

In  November,  1852,  the  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  his  old  teacher,  came  home 
to  Marshfield,  and  with  broken  spirits  and  failing  health,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
died.  A  telegraphic  despatch  summoned  Mr.  Everett  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Business  had  accumulated  during  Mr.  Webster's  long  illness 
With  herculean  energy  his  successor  cleared  it  away.  During  the  four  months  that  he 
held  office  he  resolved  the  perplexities  growing  out  of  the  affair  of  the  Crescent  City 
steamer,  and  the  Lobos  Islands  ;  conducted  other  difficult  negotiations  with  consummate 
ability,  and  increased  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  by  his  diplomatic  note,  explaining 
the  policy  of  this  country,  in  reply  to  the  joint  proposition  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  enter  into  a  Tripartite  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  guaranteeing  to  Spain  the  exclu- 
sive and  perpetual  possession  of  Cuba. 

The  cherished  aims  of  Mr.  Everett's  life,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  his 
political  beliefs,  explain  his  public  acts,  his  opposition  to  all  secessionist  theories  and  move- 
ments, his  despondency  about  the  future  of  our  country,  and  his  antagonism  to  human 
slavery — although  not  an  abolitionist.  His  character  and  temperament  modified  and 
dictated  his  actions.  Between  him  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  whom  Choate  said,  "  What 
an  antagonist  he  was  !  An  instinct  for  the  jugular  and  carotid  artery  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  carnivorous  animals,"  there  was  a  striking  contrast.  Both  were  true  patriots.  But 
Mr.  Everett  sought  the  good  of  his  country  in  different  modes  of  activity  from  those  of  that 
sturdy  statesman.  A  lover  of  peace  and  unity,  he  delivered  his  oration  on  the  character  of 
Washington,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  times,  and  obtained  by  the  sale  of  tickets  about  $50,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund.  It  was  in  the  character  of  a  peacemaker  that  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency,  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  having  received  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  on  the  same  ticket,  in  i860. 

Aim,  belief,  character,  temperament,  all  were  in  harmony  with  his  earnest  advocacy 
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of  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  when  once  the  slave-power  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and 
strove  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  one  magnificent  and  powerful  oration,  delivered 
first  in  Boston,  October  ibth,  i86i,and  repeated  no  less  than  sixty  times  in  about  thirty 
weeks,  he  exposed  the  sin  of  the  rebellion,  the  rightfulness  of  the  war,  and  the  duty  of 
generous,  self-sacrificing,  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Government.  Not  less  consistently 
did  he  urge  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  also  certify — as  the  last  official  act 
of  his  life — the  vote  of  the  Electoral  College  of  Massachusetts,  over  which  he  presided,  for 
that  martyred  patriot. 

Public  official  life  ended  with  that  certification,  but  in  private  life  his  voice  and  purse 
were  always  at  the  command  of  his  country.  His  last  speech  in  public  was  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  for  the  sufferers  in  Savannah.  "  The  cradle  of  liberty  received  his  last  utterance." 
"  So,"  adds  one  eloquent,  discriminating  eulogist,  "  he  fitly  rounded  his  life,  ending,  as  he 
began,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  charity." 

Of  quick  and  retentive  memory,  systematic  habits,  love  for  the  highest  and  best  topics, 
men,  and  books  ;  of  singular  purity  of  life,  and  disinterested  patriotism  ;  characterized  by 
reverent  participation  in  Christian  ordinances,  and  by  unswerving  faith  in  all  the  essential 
elements  of  our  holy  Christianity,  he  has  been  fittingly  and  justly  termed  the  First 
Citizen  of  the  Republic.  In  all  the  particulars  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
his  grand  and  noble  character — in  his  devotion,  his  laboriousness,  his  thoroughness,  his 
many-sided  excellence — he  is,  and  ever  must  be,  one  of  the  best  models  for  the  imita- 
tion of  American  youth  and  manhood. 


OWELL,  JAMES  RUSSELL,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Born  at  Elmwood, 
February  22d,  1819.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.D.,  who  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1800,  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  studied 
Divinity  under  Hunter,  and  Moral  Philosophy  under  Dugald  Stewart  in  1802  ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  West  Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  January  istri8o6,  and 
sustained  that  relation  until  his  death,  in  January,  1861 — a  period  of  fifty-five  years. ,  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  member 
of  several  literary  societies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  was  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  religious  character,  and  a  contributor  to  many  periodicals. 

The  Lowell  family  have  attained  distinction  in  Massachusetts,  not  only  by  pre-eminence 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  but  by  beneficent  public  service.    The  first  American  ancestor  was 
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Percival  Lowell,  who  emigrated  from  Bristol,  England,  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1639, 
and  died  there  in  1665.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  poet  was  Rev.  John  Lowell,  minister 
of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  who  died  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  who  is  numbered 
by  Tucker,  Allen,  and  Sprague  among  the  notabilities  of  the  American  pulpit.  His 
grandfather,  Judge  John  Lowell,  was  a  poet  of  ability,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
philanthropic  action  as  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts;  in  the  course  of  which  he  introduced  the  clause  into  the  Bill  of Rights 
which  effected  the  abolition,  of  slavery  in  that  State.  He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  by  President  Washington,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

John  Lowell,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  Judge,  and  uncle  of  James  Russell,  and  of  John,  the 
founder  of  Lowell  Institute,  was  the  author  of  numerous  writings  on  politics,  theology, 
agriculture,  etc.,  and  was  a  zealous  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Federal 
school.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ames,  in  1808,  he  "possessed  a  greater  ascendency  than 
any  other  person  in  New  England  over  the  minds  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
national  administration." 

To  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  brother  of  John  Lowell,  and  son  of  the  Judge,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into  the  United  States,  at  Waltham, 
Mass.;  and  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  which  was  named  after  him.  To  his  son, 
John  Lowell,  Jr.,  is  to  be  ascribed  a  benefaction  still  greater  than  the  establishment  of 
successful  domestic  cotton  manufacture's.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute  at 
Boston,  where  he  was  born,  May  1  ith,  1  799.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School.  He  entered  Harvard  in  181 3,  but  was  compelled  by  impaired  health  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  two  years'  study.  In  181 6  he  made  a  voyage  to  Batavia,  returning  by 
way  of  Holland;  and  in  181  7  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  India,  whence  he  returned  by  way  of 
England.  A  few  years  of  commercial  life  followed  his  return  to  his  own  country.  In 
1 830-1 83 1  his  wife  and  two  children— daughters — died  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  He 
then  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  travel ;  he  traversed  the  United  States,  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  the  countries  on  the  Upper  Nile,  Arabia,  and  Hindostan.  He  purposed 
to  penetrate  the  Chinese  Empire  from  the  Indian  frontier,  but  was  prostrated  by  disease 
when  he  reached  India,  and  died  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  at  Bombay,  March  4th,  1836. 

While  amid  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  by  his  will  he  bequeathed  about  $250,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  free  annual  courses  of  public  lectures  on  religion,  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts  in  the  city  of  Boston.  His  design  was  carried  into  execution  in  the  winter  of 
1839-1840.  The  Lowell  Institute,  as  it  is*  called,  is  eminently  successful.  "  The  few  sen- 
tences," said  Edward  Everett,  "penned  with  a  tired  hand,  by  our  fellow-citizen,  on  the  top 
of  a  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  will  do  more  for  human  improvement  than — for  aught  that 
appears — was  ever  done  by  all  of  that  gloomy  dynasty  that  ever  reigned." 
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Robert  Traill  Spence  Lowell,  brother  of  the  poet,  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
have  also  achieved  literary  celebrity,  but  to  none  of  them  has  been  allotted  such  various 
and  vigorous  power  as  to  the  poet  himself — power  faithfully  used  for  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  the  general  public. 

James  Russell  Lowell  matriculated  at  Harvard  College  in  1834,  and  graduated  in 
1838.  The  year  following  he  published  the  "  Class  Poem,"  recited  on  the  day  of  his  gradu- 
ation. (  It  was  keen,  witty,  satirical,  and  adumbrative  of  the  eminence  he  was  subsequently 
to  attain.  Selecting  the  profession  of  law  for  his  future  activities,  he  studied  its  theory  and 
practice  in  the  Law  Department  of  Harvard  University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Boston.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation.  Love 
of  letters  was  stronger  than  ambition  for  legal  rewards  and  distinctions.  He  soon  forsook 
the  service  of  a  proverbially  "jealous  mistress,"  and  entered  that  of  the  Muses — glad  to 
exchange  prosaic  briefs  for  poetic  lucubrations. 

In  1 84 1  he  published  A  Years  Life,  which  has  never  been  reprinted,  though  many  of 
its  poems,  revised  by  the  author,  have  been  incorporated  in  later  collections.  The  critics 
handled  it  without  mercy,  and  yet  with  many  words  of  kindly  encouragement  to  the  writer. 
Judge  Joseph  Story  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  James  Lowell's  work 

succeeds  It  had  the  freshness  of  a  mind  that  drew  from  its  own  sources.    I  am 

tired,  as  well  as  yourself,  of  the  endless  imitations  by  American  poets  of  the  forms,  and 
figures,  and  topics  of  British  poetry." 

In  January,  1843,  he  and  Robert  Carter  issued  The  Pioneer :  A  Literary  and  Critical 
Magazine,  at  Boston.  Poe,  Neal,  Hawthorne,  Parsons,  Story,  and  others  were  contribu- 
tors, as  well  as  the  editors.  Three  monthly  numbers  only  were  published.  The  publishers 
failed,  and  the  magazine  was  discontinued.  In  1844  appeared  another  volume  of  poems, 
containing  A  Legend  of  Brittany,  Prometheus,  Rhcecus,  and  some  decidedly  anti-slavery 
sonnets  to  Wendell  Phillips  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  In  these  later  productions  Prof.  C. 
C.  Felton  recognized  "  a  firmer  intellect,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  a  bolder  tone  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  versification  greatly  improved  ;"  and  added,  "We  feel  that  he  is  now  becoming 
master  of  his  fine  powers,  and  an  artist  in  the  execution  of  his  conceptions." 

Next  came,  in  1845,  Conversations  on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets,  a  series  of  prose  essays, 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  on  Chaucer,  Chapman,  Ford,  and  poets  and  poetry  in  general. 
These  were  among  the  best  of  his  writings,  and  showed  "  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  poet- 
ical merit  of  those  authors,  and  a  fineness  of  critical  tact  quite  unusual  in  the  literature  of 
the  magazines." 

A  third  series  of  his  poetical  effusions  followed  in  1845,  an^  by  its  poems  on  The 
Present  Crisis,  Anti-Texas,  and  On  the  Capture  of  Certain  Ftigitive  Slaves  near  Wash- 
ington, obtained  great  popularity  among  the  haters  of  human  oppression  and  advocates  of 
human  rights.    The  improvement  predicted  was  apparent  in  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
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and  encouraged  the  "  hope  of  a  rich  harvest  when  the  soil  shall  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  fruit  has  been  allowed  to  reach  its  full  maturity."  "  The  descriptive  power  shown 
in  many  of  these  poems  is  one  of  their  most  striking  merits.  The  poet's  eye  catches  even 
the  most  minute  tracery  of  Nature's  works,  and  the  most  rapidly  fleeting  of  her  aspects,  and 
depicts  them  in  verse  with  startling  distinctness." 

In  1848  appeared  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  in  which  that  knight  is  represented  as 
finding  in  the  charity  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  at  home,  that  Holy  Grail  for 
which  he  had  sought  so  widely  and  vainly  ;  and  A  Fable  for  Critics,  which  was  no  fable  at  all, 
but  a  "  very  pleasant  and  sparkling  poem,  abounding  in  flashes  of  brilliant  satire,  edged  with 
wit  enough  to  delight  even  its  victims."  It  was  simply  "  a  very  witty  review  article  done 
into  rhyme."  In  the  same  year  the  Bigloiv  Papers  were  given  to  the  world;  edited  with 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary,  and  Copious  Index,  by  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M.,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Jaalam,  and  (Prospective)  Member  of  many  Literary,  Learned  and 
Scientific  Societies.  They  constituted  a  series  of  powerful,  ludicrous,  biting  satires  on  the 
invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  was  in 
itself,  and  as  related  to  national  politics. 

This  volume  was  received  with  pronounced  favor,  and  almost  immediately  acquired  the 
highest  popularity  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  "  Political  opponents,  as  well  as  friends, 
laughed  loud  and  long  at  BirUofredum  Sawin's  Letters,  describing  his  experience  in  the 
wars,  and  the  mishaps  that  he  encountered  before  he  could  make  his  way  home  again. 

 The  rhymes  are  as  startling  and  felicitous  as  any  in  Hudibras,  and  the  quaint 

drollery  of  the  illustrations  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  whole  character  of  the  forlorn 
recruit  from  Massachusetts.  Of  the  almost  numberless  imitations  of  the  Yankee  dialect, 
this  is  decidedly  the  best  that  we  have  seen.  Sam  Slick  is  a  mere  pretender  in  comparison." 
— Professor  Francis  Bowen 

In  1 85 1  Mr.  Lowell  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Europe,  travelled  in  England,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Italy.  He  returned  home  in  December,  1852, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1 854-1 855  delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  British  poets. 
On  the  resignation  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Belles  Letters,  in  Harvard  University,  in  January,  1855,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacant  chair.  In  the  following  May  he  visited  Europe  a  second  time,  with  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  himself  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  spent  a  year  in  study — chiefly 
at  Dresden.    He  returned  in  August,  1856.  „ 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  received  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lowell's  editorial  skill  from  1857  to 
1862.  In  1863,  in  association  with  Charles  E.  Norton,  he  undertook  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  North  American  Review,  to  which  he  had  frequently  contributed,  and  retained 
charge  of  it  until  1872.  In  1864  he  published  Fireside  Travels  ;  a  new  series  of  the 
Bigloiv  Papers  and  Meliboeus  Ilipponax,  in  1867  ;  Under  the  Willows,  and  other  poems, 
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in  1868;  The  Cathedral,  a  poem,  in  1869;  and  in  1870,  two  volumes  of  literary  essays, 
under  the  titles,  Among  my  Books,  and  My  Study  Windows. 

Not  only  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  North  American  Review,  but  also  to  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Knickerbocker,  Democratic  Reviezv,  Grahams  Magazine, 
Putnam s  Magazine,  Boston  Miscellany,  and  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  he  has 
been  a  valuable  contributor.  His  editions  of  the  poems  of  Marwell,  Donne,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley,  in  Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  series  of  the  British  Poets,  have 
deservedly  received  high  praise. 

The  Italian  correspondent  of  the  London  Critic  ventured  the  assertion  that  the  "Amer- 
ican poet  Lowells  powers  of  thought  and  expression  will  surely  be  recognized  for  ages  to 
come."  There  is  no  doubt  on  that  point  in  the  minds  of  American  or  of  British  critics. 
He  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank  with  the  immortal  bards. 

His  Commemoration  Ode  on  the  alumni  of  Harvard  University  who  fell  in  the  civil 
war  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  poems.  It  was  recited  at  Cambridge  on  "  Commemora- 
tion Day.' 

His  third  visit  to  Europe  was  made  in  1872,  and  lasted  until  1874.  In  the  latter 
year  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  English  University  of  Cambridge. 
This  was  a  suitable  recognition  of  the  fact,  acknowledged  by  the  North  British  Review, 
that  he  is  "  a  really  powerful  satirist,"  and  that  "  the  Britishers  have  been,  for  the  present, 
utterly,  and — apparently— hopelessly  beaten  by  a  Yankee  in  one  important  department  of 
poetry." 

On  the  retirement  of  the  late  Caleb  Cushing  from  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Lowell  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Spain — a  position  he  retains  at  the  present  day. 

1  In  1844  Mr.  Lowell  was  married  to  Maria  White,  an  accomplished  woman,  whose 
many  excellent  translations  from  the  German  and  whose  original  poems  possess  extraordi- 
nary merit.  Her  death  at  Cambridge,  October  27th,  1853,  "elicited  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site effusions  of  modern  days — Longfellow's  Two  Angels :, 

"  '  Twas  at  thy  door,  O  friend,  and  not  at  mine, 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
Pausing,  descended,  and,  with  voice  divine, 
Whisper'd  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  death. 

"  '  Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin, 
And  softly,  from  that  hush'd  and  darken'd  room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in.' " 

In  1857  he  was  married  to  his  second  wife,  nee  Frances  Dunlap,  niece  of  ex-Governor 
Dunlap,  of  Portland,  Maine./ 
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Hill OWLES'  SAMUEL,  Editor,  of  Springfield.    Born  February  9th,  1826;  died 

l*»  January  ^th,  1878. 

U  He  was  the  third  of  the  same  name  in  direct  descent,  and  the  second  in 

journalism.  His  father,  the  son  of  a  Hartford  merchant,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Springfield  Republican.  Of  his  ancestry  on  that  side  it  has  been  recorded  with  pride  that 
"  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  virtue  gathered  around  it."  His  mother,  Huldah  Deming, 
of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  was  a  descendant  of  Miles  Standish,  of  the  old  Colony,  and  a 
woman  of  rare  mental  brightness  and  keen  intuition.  Her  characteristics  impressed  them- 
selves on  her  distinguished  son,  and  reappeared  in  that  unerring  insight  into  the  chaos  ot 
politics  and  human  life  that  he  so  often  revealed. 

Samuel  Bowles,  the  senior  journalist,  was  remarkable  for  his  persistence,  sympathy,  and 
personal  reserve — qualities  that  he  transmitted  to  his  children  along  with  the  thrift,  sobriety, 
integrity,  and  genuine  business  morality  which  have  preserved  the  solvency  of  the  house 
through  half  a  century  of  financial  successes  and  reverses.  He  and  his  young  wife  ascended 
the  Connecticut  River  in  a  flat-boat  to  Springfield,  in  1824,  intending  to  better  their 
fortunes  by  starting  a  new  weekly  paper,  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  made  its 
first  appearance  on  the  8th  of  September  in  the  same  year. 

Poverty  and  toil  attended  the  first  decade  of  its  publication.  Success  came  slowly 
but  surely,  and  enabled  the  father  to  give  the  future  journalist  the  best  educational 
advantages  that  Master  Eaton's  school  and  the  public  school  of  the  village  afforded.  The 
boy  grew  up  slender,  weedy,  with  blushing  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  forward  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  that  was  at  once  a  paternal  peculiarity  and  a  prophetic  indication  of  the 
energy  and  push  that  would  be  evolved  in  coming  years. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  office,  and  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  local  public  by  the  raciness  and  power  of  his  political  reports.  Letters  from 
the  South,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in  1845,  f°r  tne  benefit  of  his  health,  earned  increasing 
attention.  Hampered  by  the  limitations  of  early  education,  he  soon  made  good  all  defi- 
ciencies and  overcame  all  obstacles,  by  the  wideness  of  his  reading  and  marvellous  talent  for 
close  and  accurate  observation.  Though  a  self-made  man,  he  was  free  from  the  mannerisms 
of  one.  True  to  his  early  habits  through  life,  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and 
women  in  the  best  society,  his  various  travels  over  his  own  and  other  countries,  brought 
to  him  a  culture  that  was  cosmopolitan  and  complete  in  his  chosen  relations. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  an  untiring  worker.  He  compressed  the  labors  of  a  busy  life  of 
seventy  years  within  the  limits  of  about  half  a  century.  His  comparatively  premature 
death  was  the  penalty  of  overwork,  of  an  overmastering  passion  for  precision,  that  would 
not  suffer  him  to  confide  details  to  subordinates.  His  mother  set  rocking-chairs  for  himself 
and  father  at  the  table  at  meals,  because  "  Mr.  Bowles  and  Sam  work  hard,  and  have  so  little 
chance  to  rest."    From  1845  to  1865  his  paper  received  the  most  lavish  and  incessant  ex- 
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penditure  of  time  and  strength.    During  the  earlier  years  of  this  period,  he  was  often 
occupied  sixteen  hours  a  day.    His  hand  was  present  in  every  process  of  publication. 

The  gifted  and  ardent  editor  wisely  spared  time  enough  for  courtship  and  marriage. 
His  family  relations  proved  to  be  exceptionally  felicitous.  On  the  6th  of  September  1848, 
he  married  Mary  S.  D.,  daughter  of  Henry  V.  R.  Schermerhorn,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
and  granddaughter  of  James  S.  Dwight,  the  great  Springfield  merchant  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century.  A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  her  tireless  care  relieved  her  husband  of  domestic 
burdens,  and  thus  contributed  to  his  professional  efficiency  and  brilliant  success.  Of  their 
ten  children,  there  are  seven  living. 

The  great  aim  of  Samuel  Bowles's  life  was  the  intellectual  illumination,  the  political 
progress,  and  the  moral  advancement  of  the  American  people.  All  these  he  saw  to  be 
united  in  the  public  weal.  The  intensity  of  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  patriotic  ends 
developed  the  few  foibles  and  infirmities  that,  like  spots  in  the  sun,  appeared  in  his  life. 
High-spirited  and  self-reliant,  his  intentions  were  always  pure  and  righteous.  Zeal,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  occasionally  outran  patience  and  discretion.  All  admit  his  conscientious- 
ness and  honesty ;  all  concede  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  marked  individuality  and  power. 
Consciousness  of  power,  and  fixity  of  resolve  to  use  it  for  the  noblest  ends,  were  wisely 
concentrated  and  expressed  in  the  persistent  effort  to  make  the  Springfield  Republican  the 
power  for  good  in  the  nation  that  it  confessedly  is. 

He  was  wise  in  the  selection  of  his  business  associates.  Joseph  E.  Hood,  Dr.  Holland, 
and  others,  were  editorial  co-laborers  of  very  different  characteristics  from  himself,  yet 
entirely  capable  of  laboring  in  perfect  harmony  with  him.  Between  Dr.  Holland  particu- 
larly and  Mr.  Bowles  nothing  but  concord  ever  existed.  His  father  died  in  185 1.  The 
printing  and  publication  enterprises,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  paper,  were  con- 
ducted successfully  by  Messrs.  Bryan  and  Tapley,  the  latter  of  whom  now  -manages  them  as 
an  independent  business. 

In  later  years  his  younger  brother,  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Bowles,  relieved  him  of  a 
portion  of  the  business  cares  attaching  to  the  newspaper  itself.  Freer  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  purely  editorial  talent  was  thus  obtained. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Bowles's  attempt  to  establish  another  Republican  in  Boston,  in  1857, 
was  due  to  embarrassments  growing  out  of  conflicting  opinions  and  interests  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  paper.  Mr.  Bowles  consequently  withdrew  and  returned  to  Springfield.  Had 
his  management  of  the  enterprise  been  unfettered,  no  doubt  his  fame  would  have  been 
identified  with  Boston  rather  than  with  the  smaller  city. 

Politically,  Mr.  Bowles  was  a  Republican,  because  the  principles  and  polity  of  the  party 
were  in  accord  with  what  he  deemed  right  and  best  on  the  whole.  Outside  the  columns  of 
the  journal  with  which  he  was  associated  during  his  whole  life,  he  did  very  little  in  politics ; 
but  the  little  that  was  done  afforded  him  subsequent  unmixed  satisfaction. 
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By  the  act  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  now  Judge  Aldrich,  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  invitation  to 
the  public  conference  which  organized  the  Republican  party  in  Massachusetts  was  headed 
with  his  name ;  and  by  that  fact  it  became  his  duty  to  call  the  meeting  to  order,  and  so  to 
preside  personally  at  the  very  initiation  of  the  Republican  party  in  that  commonwealth. 
But  though  a  Republican,  he  was  a  wholly  independent  one,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  sever 
all  party  ties,  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  organization,  under  improper  leaders,  had  strayed 
away  from  right  principles  and  truly  patriotic  policy. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Bowles  is  best  known  by  his  famous  book,  Across  the  Continent. 
It  is  a  charming  record  of  travel,  undertaken  in  1865,  to  recruit  energies  exhausted  by 
excessive  toil  and  persistent  sleeplessness.  As  the  area  of  consecutive  travel  enlarged,  he 
became  familiar  with  the  leading  Americans  of  the  two  worlds,  and  made  many  friends  in 
England  and  on  the  European  continent. 

It  is  as  one  of  the  greatest  journalists  America  ever  produced  that  he  will  be  chiefly 
remembered.  For  journalism  he  had  the  adaptation  of  genius — that  genius  which  Emer- 
son defines  as  "  a  sensibility  to  all  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world  ;  a  sensibility  so  equal 
that  it  receives  accurately  all  impressions,  and  can  truly  report  them,  without  excess  or  loss, 
as  it  received  them."  He  made  his  journal  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  events  and  opinions  of 
the  day.  No  one  took  a  keener  interest  in  political  affairs,  or  a  firmer  hold  upon  all 
economic,  social,  religious,  and  literary  matters.  With  great  breadth  of  mind,  of  philo- 
sophic habit,  and  of  just  judgment,  he  also  knew  how  to  season  his  discriminating  observa- 
tions of  men  and  thing's  with  Attic  salt. 

One  of  his  greatest  services  to  the  journalistic  profession  was  the  successful  assertion 
of  personal  independence.  In  "criticism  of  public  measures  and  of  public  men,  of  policies 
of  State  and  of  municipal  government,  of  social  relations  and  of  religion,  and,  finally,  of 
national  politics  and  of  political  parties,  he  demanded  and  asserted  the  utmost  liberty  for 
the  press."  An  enlightened  constituency  wisely  sustained  his  claims,  and  permitted  no 
impairment  of  circulation  or  influence  to  his  paper. 

Shams,  quackeries,  and  indirections,  and  also  the  men  who  embodied  them,  he  proudly 
disdained,  and  castigated  them  with  indignant  and  terrible  energy — making  "  the  freest  use 
of  personal  pronouns,  and  regardless  of  anybody  as  privileged  by  kinship,  or  friendship,  or 
party,  or  profession."  Rivals  and  opponents  sometimes  thought  his  "  personal  criticisms 
unsparingly  acrid  and  ingeniously  exasperating,"  even  when  the  better  portion  of  the  State 
and  of  the  country  agreed  with  him.    The  sting  of  his  criticisms  lay  in  their  truthfulness. 

Originality  must  be  conceded  to  him.  The  Republican  has  long  been  reputed  in 
professional  circles  as  "the  first  model  of  good  editing  in  the  country."  The  present  high 
perfection  of  the  modern  editorial  page  is  of  his  conception  and  ceaseless  nurture.  Henry 
Watterson  held  him  to  be  "a  born  leader  of  opinions.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
average  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  people  from  whom  he  sprung.    Without  any 
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special  effort  he  caught  their  wants  and  interests,  turned  them  to  shape,  and  gave  them 
hody  and  phrase."  He  was  "a  writer  of  strong,  persuasive,  and  versatile  leaders;  a  terse 
and  subtle  paragraphist,"  a  constant,  agreeable,  and  interesting  letter-writer.  His  editorial 
columns  were  "models  of  frank,  incisive,  and  dignified  disputation."  Peculiar  delicacy  and 
freedom  were  apparent  in  personal  relations  to  his  colleagues.  He  never  interfered  with 
their  individuality,  and  yet  he  managed  to  inspire  them  with  his  own  love  of  a  simple,  clear, 
direct,  and  vigorous  style,  and  to  make  them  admirable  paragraphists,  and  terse,  conclusive 
writers.  "His  staff  was  always  well  disciplined,  and  expressed  him"  whether  present  or 
absent. 

Dr.  Holland  states  that  "  he  was  a  master  of  campaign  detail,  and  knew  everything 
about  a  candidate  for  Congress,  whether  he  was  in  Massachusetts  or  Missouri — all  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  district,  and  his  personal  antecedents;  whatever,  in  short,  might  affect  his 
character  or  influence.  Mr.  Greeley  had  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
in  politics,  and  these  were  not  the  only  qualities  which  the  great  editors  held  in  common." 
Like  Horace  Greeley's,  his  style  was  "  eminently  adapted  to  the  popular  demand  for  pithy, 
forcible,  readable,  clear,  and  bright  communication  of  just  what  was  going  on  in  each  day's 
progress  of  events."  His  reputation,  like  that  of  Greeley,  Raymond,  Weed,  and  Bennett, 
is  national,  and  has  fewer  defects,  perhaps,  than  any  of  them.  The  circle  of  his  influence 
widened  with  every  year.  Charles  Nordhoff  found  the  Republican  sold  by  the  newsmen 
of  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  and  that  even  in  far-away  Honolulu  it  was  regularly 
taken  by  people  who  wanted  to  know  what  Mr.  Bowles  thought.  "No  American  news- 
paper," writes  another  co-laborer,  "  has  been  more  diligently  studied  by  editors  than  the 
Spri7igfield  Repitblican.    This  is  the  crucial  test  of  a  public  journal." 

Samuel  Bowles's  character  as  a  man  will  go  far  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  his  friends 
that  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  "  the  first  of  American  journalists."  Profound, 
cosmopolitan,  versatile,  he  charmed  the  saintly  Rev.  Dr.  Calhoun  less  by  his  genial  hos- 
pitality than  by  his  talk  con  amove  over  the  progress  of  missions  in  Syria,  the  prospects  of 
Oriental  advancement,  and  modern  Greek  literature.  Canon  Kingsley  and  he  were  warm 
friends.  The  English  political  economist,  Bonamy  Price,  pronounced  him  "  the  most  charm- 
ing American  he  had  ever  met." 

He  entertained  more  men  and  women  of  distinction  than  all  the  citizens  of  Springfield 
put  together,  and  did  it  in  the  most  courteous,  appreciative,  and  perfect  manner.  The 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  mental  and  moral  qualities,  the  gentleness  and  grace  of  his 
manners,  made  him  a  favorite  with  all,  and  especially  with  good  and  gifted  women.  As  a 
conversationalist  he  is  said  to  have  left  no  superior.  Those  who  knew  of  him  simply  as  an 
editor  of  "  flaming  pen,  caustic  criticism,  biting  raillery  and  severe  analysis"  might  respect  and 
dread  him,  but  when  they  learned  his  wealth  of  heart,  and  the  truth  and  purity  of  his  soul, 
they  also  learned  to  love  him. 
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His  public  spirit  was  unquestionable.  He  neither  sought  nor  could  accept  public 
office.  He  knew  his  vocation  too  well  to  do  so.  He  highly  valued  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Springfield  citizens  who  spontaneously  sought  to  nominate  him  for  the  mayoralty. 
His  local  attachments  were  strong.  In  the  city  library  he  took  a  warm  interest,  and  also 
in  the  organization  of  a  union  relief  association,  intended  to  relieve  the  city  of  pauperism 
while  it  relieves  the  need  of  the  deserving  poor.  As  one  of  the  trustees  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege he  gave  that  institution  his  best  service  for  several  years. 

Simple  and  direct  in  his  habits,  a  lover  of  comfort  and  taste,  abstemious  and  delicate 
at  the  table,  he  also  gave  his  personal  influence  against  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  tobacco. 
He  attended  the  Unitarian  church,  but  with  almost  necessary  irregularity.    He  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  and  had  a  grand  faith  in  the  reality  of  God's  provi- 
dence.   The  Christian  law  of  love  he  held  to  be  the  greatest  regenerating  force  abroad  in 
the  world.    Many  clergymen  were  among  his  intimate  and  loving  friends.    "  Drop  on  your 
knees,  Dawes,"  he  said  to  the  Massachusetts  Senator  at  their  last  interview,  "  and  thank 
God  you  have  done  a  little  good  in  this  world,  and  ask  His  forgiveness  that  you  have  clone 
no  more."    His  abiding  interest  in  religion  was  apparent  in  the  origination  of  the  religious 
column  in  the  daily  paper.    His  enthusiasm  for  moral  ideas  was  grand.    He  applied  the 
sharpest  tests  of  honor  and  rectitude  to  human  conduct,  embodied  the  Decalogue  in  his 
leading  articles,  and  insisted  on  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  as  the  best  practical  guide  for 
individuals  and  communities. 

The  finest  intellect  and  richest  talent  of  the  United  States  have  rejoiced  to  do  him 
honor,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  name  and  fame  of  Samuel  Bowles. 


yg|IGELOW,  JACOB,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  year  1787.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1806,  subsequently 
studied  medicine,  and,  locating  himself  in,  Boston,  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
<d  practitioner.  For  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  he  was  also  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Clinical 
Medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  From  an  early  period  in  his  life  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  science  of 
Botany,  and  achieved  an  enviable  distinction  in  this  department  of  Natural  History. 

In  18 14  he  published  a  work  entitled  Florida  Bostoniensis,  which  was  enlarged  and 
republished  in  1840.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1820  to  form  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmacopeia,  and  to  him  is  due  the  nomenclature  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  was 
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subsequently  adopted  by  the  British  Colleges.  In  1821  he  completed  a  valuable  work  in 
three  octavo  volumes  entitled  American  Medical  Botany,  and  the  year  following  published 
a  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica.  In  1829,  having  delivered  a  course  of  scientific  lectures  at 
Cambridge,  he  published  a  work  entitled  Elements  of  Technology,  which  proved  of  great 
service  to  students  of  science.  A  number  of  his  works  in  relation  to  medicine  evince  an 
honesty  of  thought  and  independence  of  criticism  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
learned  author,  who  was  among  the  first  to  declare,  in  unmistakable  terms,  the  important 
part  played  by  nature  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  disease.  These  efforts  are  all  the  more 
praiseworthy  from  the  fact  that  they  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  "  heroic  "  treatment 
was  the  rule,  and  when  any  departure  from  the  long-established  system  was  apt  to  awaken 
the  most  adverse  criticism.  Among  the  works  of  this  class  which  may  be  said  to  have 
done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  are  an  able  Discourse  on  Self-Limited  Disease  [1835], 
Nature  in  Disease  [1854],  and  a  Brief  Exposition  of  Rational  Medicine,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed The  Paradise  of  Doctors,  a  Fable,  [1858].  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  very  popular 
work,  in  two  volumes,  on  The  Useful  Arts  [1840].  He  was  the  founder  of  the  beautiful 
Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (the  first  of  its'kind  in  America), 
the  grounds  of  which  he  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  wrote  a  History  of  Mount  Auburn, 
which  appeared  in  i860.  Besides  his  professional  and  scientific  works  he  contributed 
occasionally  to  the  prominent  literary  magazines  and  reviews  of  the  day,  and  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  entitled  Eolopoesis.  He  took  a  decided  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  and  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  for  some  years  he  was  the  honored  President.  He  died  in 
Boston  in  1878. 


IGELOW,  HENRY  JACOB,  M.D.,  son  of  the '  preceding,  a  distinguished 
surgeon  and  physician  of  Boston,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  nth  of  March, 
18 18.  He  received  his  early  training  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  (one  of  the 
most  excellent  educational  establishments  in  America),  of  which  Mr.  Leverett 
was  at  that  time  the  esteemed  Principal.  Having  completed  his  preparatory  course  here, 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1837.  Under  his 
father's  direction  he  now  began  the  study  of  medicine,  attending  also  the  regular  medical 
course  at  Harvard  University.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  his  health  becoming 
impaired  by  close  application  to  study,  he  went  to  Europe  for  rest  and  relaxation,  but 
returned,  in  1841^0  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    He  went  back  to  Europe 
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immediately  after  receiving  his  diploma,  and  remained  there  three  years,  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  being  spent  in  Paris.  He  visited  other  important  centres  of  medical  instruction 
on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  made  a  trip  to  the  East,  which  in  those  days 
was  altogether  out  of  the  beaten  rut  of  travel.  Having  returned  to  Boston,  he  was,  in 
1845,  appointed  a  teacher  of  surgery  in  the  Tremont  Street  Medical  School,  succeeding  to 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Reynolds.  This  post  he  held  until  the  school 
was  merged  with  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University.  In  the  spring  of  1846  he 
was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  still  maintains  his 
connection  with  that  well-known  institution.  "  In  1849  the  nearly  simultaneous  resigna- 
tion, by  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren  and  Dr.  George  Hay  ward,  of  the  surgical  professorships 
then  held  by  them  in  Harvard  University,  created  a  vacancy,  to  which,  after  a  union  of  the 
teaching  in  the.  various  departments  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  under  a  single  pro- 
fessorship, Dr.  Bigelow  was  appointed  ;"  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  he  filled  this 
chair  without  an  assistant.  A  few  months  after  his  becoming  connected  with  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  the  first  public  experiments  in  the  administration  of  ether  to  produce 
anaesthesia  during  surgical  operations,  took  place  in  that  institution.  The  important  part 
played  by  Dr.  Bigelow  in  these  early  experiments,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  made  the 
original  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  modern  anaesthesia,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
month  of  November,  1846,  link  his  name  permanently  with  the  history  of  this  great 
benefaction  to  humanity,  and  therefore  a  brief'  reference  to  the  facts  in  the  case  seems 
appropriate  in  a  sketch  of  his  life.  In  the  earl*  part  of  the  present  century,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  clearly  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  anaesthesia,  basing  his  conclusions  on  several 
experiments  in  which  relief  from  pain  had  followed  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 
•He  wrote  :  "  As  nitrous  oxide,  in  its  extensive  operations,  appears  capable  of  destroying 
physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations  in  which 
no  great  effusion  of  blood  takes  place."  In  1844  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  began  a  number  of  experiments  with  this  agent,  and  succeeded  in  several 
instances  in  extracting  teeth  without  occasioning  pain  to  the  individuals  operated 
upon.  In  the  winter  of  1 844-1 845  he  went  to  Boston,  and  obtained  permission  from  Dr. 
Warren,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  to  administer  the  gas  in  the  presence  of 
the  medical  class.  Having  administered  the  gas,  he  extracted  a  tooth  ;  the  patient,  how- 
ever, screamed  with  pain,  and  the  spectators  ridiculed  the  discovery.  Greatly  discouraged, 
Wells  abandoned  his  experiments  and  returned  home,  making  no  further  claim  to  the 
honor  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia,  until  about  two  years  later,  after  Dr.  Morton  had 
successfully  established  the  fact  that  insensibility  to  pain  could  be  safely  and  infallibly 
induced  by  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.  Upon  returning  to  Hartford  he  engaged  in 
various  business  speculations  (independent  of  his  profession  of  dentistry),  one  of  which 
took  him  to  Paris,  in  December,  1846.    A  brother  dentist  of  note,  an  American  named 
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Brewster,  resident  in  that  city,  basing  his  belief  upon  letters  which  Wells  brought  from 
America,  hastily  concluded  that  Wells  was  the  real  discoverer  of  anaesthesia — "  the  true 
man" — and  urged  him  to  present  a  claim  to  the  honor  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine.    Wells  followed  the  suggestion,  although  he  did 
not  appear  before  these  bodies  when  requested  to  do  so.    His  claim  was  considered,  and 
he  may  be  said  thus  to  have  obtained  the  first  European  hearing.    This  fact,  together  with 
the  ambition  to  be  considered  the  sole  discoverer  of  anaesthesia,  which  was  then  being 
talked  of  throughout  the  world,  led  him,  eventually,  to  claim  the  merit  of  the  entire 
discovery.    His  reason  became  unsettled,  and  finally,  after  a  series  of  misfortunes,  he  died 
suddenly  in  New  York.    In  brief,  Wells  had  produced  a  few  cases  of  insensibility  during 
tooth-drawing,  utterly  failed  in  others,  and  then  abandoned  the  whole  matter  as  unprofit- 
able, until  Morton's  success  induced  him  again,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  to  take  up 
the  subject.    The  other  claimants  to  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  were  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  physician  and  chemist,  and  William  T.  G.  Morton,  a  dental-surgeon, 
both  residents  of  Boston,  and  both  acquainted  with  Wells.    The  connection  between  the 
three  was  indeed  well  marked,  for  Morton,  who  had  been  a  partner  of  Wells  in  dentistry, 
was  subsequently  a  student  of  medicine  under  Jackson,  and  a  resident  in  his  family. 
Morton  having  graduated  in  medicine,  established  himself  in  Boston  as  a  surgeon-dentist, 
and, devoted  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  means  to  experiments  with  nitrous  oxide  gas 
and  other  agents,  his  object  being  the  painless  extraction  of  teeth.    In  a  conversation  held 
upon  this  subject  with  Dr.  Morton  on  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  Dr.  Jackson  suggested 
that  ether  be  employed  to  produce  insensibility  in  a  patient  upon  whom  Dr.  Morton  pro- 
posed performing  a  dental  operation.    Morton,  whose  attention  had  some  time  previously 
been  directed  to  this  agent,  and  who  had  already  performed  private  experiments  with  it, 
followed  the  suggestion  the  same  evening,  and,  meeting  with  success,  applied  to  J  ackson 
the  next  day  for  a  certificate  "  that  ether  was  harmless  in  its  effects."    This  certificate 
Jackson  refused  to  grant,  on  the  plea  that  he  would  not  make  himself  responsible  for  any- 
thing and  everything  Morton  in  his  ignorance  might  do  with  an  agent  liable  to  the  most 
dangerous  abuse.    Morton,  however,  still  continued  his  successful  dental  experiments  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  and  having  succeeded  in  disguising  the  odor  of  the  ether,  giving  it 
also  the  name  of  "  letheon,"  solicited  permission  from  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  senior  surgeon 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  to  administer  his  anaesthetic  agent  at  that  institu- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  faculty  and  students.     The  liberal  spirit  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  connected  with  this  hospital,  to  their  everlasting  credit  be  it  spoken,  was  in 
favor  of  the  trial,  and  the  as  yet  unknown  dental-surgeon  was  accorded  the  necessary  per- 
mission.   On  the  1 6th  of  October  (1846),  the  first  public  experiment  was  made  in  the 
hospital ;  followed  the  next  day  by  a  second,  which  was  entirely  successful  and  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  surgeons  present.    The  experiments  were  conducted  daily  thereafter  for 
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several  weeks,  during  which  a  number  of  surgical  operations  were  performed,  the  patients 
being  under  the  influence  of  Morton's  anaesthetic  agent,  and  completely  insensible  to 
pain.    Dr.  Henry  Jacob  Bigelow  was  at  this  time  junior  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and 
as  a  part  of  his  duty  was  present  at  the  greater  number  of  these  operations,  it  being, 
furthermore  the  especial  desire  of  Morton  that  he  should  administer  the  ether,  on  the 
ground  that,  next  to  the  discoverer,  Dr.  Bigelow  was  more  familiar  with  the  process 
of  anaesthesia  than  any  other  person.    After  the  first  two  operations  the  hospital  sur- 
geons refused  to  allow  any  further  use  of  Morton's  "  compound,"  as  he  called  it,  because 
it  was  a  secret  remedy,  and  Morton  was  notified  by  Dr.  Hayward  to  stay  away  from 
the  next  operation.    Alice  Mohan,  the  subject  of  it,  was  carried  to  the  theatre  to  have 
her  thigh  amputated  after  the  old  cruel  fashion.    Dr.  Bigelow  actively  remonstrated.  It 
was  at  last  conceded  that  the  amputation  might  have  been  done  differently  if  Morton 
were  only  there.     Dr.  Bigelow  then  produced  Morton,  whom  he  had  privately  brought 
to  the  hospital ;  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  any  longer,  and  she  was  made  insensible. 
This  was  the  first  amputation  under  ether.    It  was  not  until  a  number  of  operations  had 
been  performed  that  it  was  ascertained  that  the  danger  in  anaesthesia  was  from  over- 
inebriation,  and  not  from  asphyxia,  as  had  been  supposed.    This  discovery,  which  proved 
that  ether  was  not  dangerous,  was  made  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  who,  after  repeated  observation 
of  other  cases,  published  the  fact — previously  unknown — that  "  in  ether  anaesthesia  the 
pulse  stood  as  a  beacon  between  safety  and  danger,  between  harmless  inebriation  and  fatal 
narcotism."    Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  not  even  present  at  these  early  public  experiments — and 
who  disclaimed  all  responsibility  in  them — made  his  first  claim  to  the  discovery  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  success  of  Dr.  Morton  ;  he,  like  Wells,  becoming  ambitious  of  the  dis- 
tinction, and  of  Morton's  celebrity.    He  sent  at  once  privately  to  Europe.    Through  the 
agency  of  his  friend,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  he  presented  his  own  claim  to  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Paris,  his  letter  bearing  date  Boston,  Nov.  13th,  1846.    Long  after  this 
date,  Dr.  Morton's  claim,  also,  was  presented  to  the  French  Academy,  a  jury  of  learned  and 
scientific  men  resident  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  who  were  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  endorsing  him  as  the  real  discoverer.     The  French  Academy,  which  had 
already  awarded  the  Monthym  prize  to  Jackson,  upon  his  application,  and  which  could  not 
acknowledge  its  own  fallibility,  conferred  a  similar  honor  upon  Morton,  thus  recognizing 
the  latter  as  the  discoverer,  and  doing  the  only  thing  it  possibly  could  do  to  admit  his 
claim.    It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  original  investigations  of  Wells  and  his  subsequent 
experiments  brought  and  kept  the  subject  of  anaesthesia  before  his  partner,  Morton.  The 
agency  of  Jackson  in  the  discovery,  though  believed  by  many,  is  not  so  clear  ;  for  although 
he  did  suggest  to  Morton  the  employment  of  ether,  that  preparation  had  already  been  used 
by  many  persons  to  secure  inebriation,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  what- 
ever that  Jackson  was  aware  of  its  possessing  the  power  to  prevent  the  pain  of  severe 
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surgical  operations — at  most  he  only  suspected  it.  However,  the  names  of  Morton  and 
Jackson  are  now  indissolubly  connected  with  this  discovery,  which  is  not  second  in  impor- 
tance to  any  other  in  medicine  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  a  generous  public 
sentiment  may  include  the  name  of  Wells  with  those  of  Morton  and  Jackson.  A  discovery 
which  does  honor  to  a  continent,  and  which  sheds  imperishable  lustre  upon  a  city  already 
renowned  for  the  learning  of  its  inhabitants,  and  illustrious  through  the  brilliancy  of  their 
achievements,  will  not  be  diminished  in  value  if  each  one  concerned  in  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection receives  a  share  of  the  merit.  Had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow's  timely  dis- 
covery that  "  the  pulse  stood  as  a  beacon  between  safety  and  danger"  in  ether  anaesthesia, 
a  fatal  result  would  probably  have  occurred  in  a  very  early  case  at  which  he  was  present, 
and  Morton  might  have  been  driven  back  discouraged,  as  was  Wells  before  him,  by  the 
ridicule  of  a  group  of  medical  students,  even  if  he  had  escaped  the  iron  hand  of  the'  law 
and  the  clamor  of  the  indignant  though  mistaken  public  opinion  that  Jackson  feared.  As 
previously  stated,  the  principal  labors  of  Dr.  Bigelow  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
professorship  of  surgery  in  Harvard  University  and  his  duties  as  surgeon  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Excision  of  the  hip-joint,  originated  by  Anthony  White,  of 
London,  in  1822,  was  first  performed  in  the  United  States  by  Professor  Bigelow  in  1852. 
The  plastic  operation  for  the  relief  of  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  has  been  modified  by 
Professor  Bigelow  with  the  happiest  results;  his  methods  being  a  modification  of  the 
ordinary  procedure,  removing  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  so  as  to  bring 
the  cutaneous  flaps  in  direct  contact  with  the  raw  surface,  thus  facilitating  their  adhesion. 
"  He  has  performed  many  times  the  more  difficult  operations  in  surgery.  He  was  among 
the  earliest  and  most  successful  cultivators  of  lithotrity  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
invented  a  method  which  promises  to  add  greatly  to  its  success.  Although  a  skilful  and 
experienced  operator,  he  has  ever  been  a  conservative  in  surgery,  and  by  his  teaching  as 
well  as  example  has  sought  to  inculcate  avoidance  of  danger  to  the  patient  rather  than 
brilliancy  of  manipulation  in  the  operator."  The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  earliest 
addresses  is  here  given  as  an  indication  of  his  views  on  this  subject  in  1846  : 

"  Do  not  identify  surgery  with  the  knife ;  with  blood  and  dashing  elegance.  Distrust  surgical  intrepidity  and 
boldness.  If  such  epithets  have  any  meaning,  they  are  in  bad  taste,  and  tend  to  give  the  student  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  scientific  excellence.  War  has  ever  respected  science ;  why  should  the  votaries  of  science  themselves  dis- 
turb its  quiet  paths  by  the  jargon  of  the  battlefield  ?  What  are  brilliant  achievements  ?  The  right  subclavian 
artery  and  the  innominata  have  been  often  tied  with  success,  and  the  patient  has  always  died.  Boldness  in  battle 
implies  voluntary  exposure  of  one  party,  while  it  threatens  danger  to  the  other.  In  surgery,  the  bold  operator  does 
not  hazard  his  own  person,  but  that  of  the  patient  is  not  less  endangered.  Science  never  hears  of  the  ten  or  twenty 
quiet  sufferers  who  fall  victims  to  the  publicity  of  an  exceptional  escape  from  surgical  intrepidity.  There  are  cavi- 
ties in  the  human  frame  like  the  chamber  in  the  legend,  to  open  which  was  death.  The  mind  clings  feebly  to  its 
human  habitation,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  immaterial  and  the  material  world, are  ever  striving.  Let  the  sur- 
geon beware  how  he  hazards  the  result  by  officious  interference.  Surgery  is  not  operative  surgery.  Its  province  is 
to  save  and  not  to  destroy ;  and  an  operation  is  an  avowal  of  its  own  inadequacy." 
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The  following  is  from  one  of  his  earlier  papers  upon  the  ether  discovery  : 

"  Why  was  the  discovery  not  made  before  ?  Why  did  no  one  discern  the  value  of  the  exhilarating  agent 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  so  many  ? 

"Because  the  human  mind  is  fettered  by  long  custom.  It  runs  in  the  channels  of  routine.  First  diverted  from 
its  course  by  some  little  obstacle,  its  current  swells  and  deepens,  bearing  down  solid  opposition  that  it  may  roll 
tranquilly  in  its  distorted  bed.  Watch  the  tide  of  human  footsteps,  guided  by  the  mind  of  successive  generations. 
The  pathway  turns  here  and  there  to  avoid  some  little  inequality,  and  the  old  man  and  the  child  follow  the  winding 
track.  Mind  follows  where  mind  has  been.  Few  turn  aside  to  analyze  the  difficulties  which  discouraged  others. 
That  a  thing  has  not  been  is  to  most  men,  perhaps  justly,  a  reason  why  it  will  not  be;  and  here  is  the  office  of 
philosophic  incredulity  which  doubts  the  track  of  custom." 

As  a  writer,  Professor  Bigelow's  influence  has  been  far-reaching  and  effective.  Apart 
from  addresses,  etc.,  his  contributions  to  medical  science  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  all  con- 
tained distinctly  new  and  important  matter.  One  of  his  works,  an  octavo  volume  (illus- 
trated) on  The  Mechanism  of  Dislocation  by  the  Flexion  Method  [1869],  is  the  best  treatise 
extant  on  these  injuries.  It  has  changed  the  mode  of  practice  in  respect  to  them,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  medical  profession.  He  has  been  a  copious  contributor  to  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  and  in  addition  to  his  eminent  scientific  attainments,  possesses  a  grace  of 
language  and  elegance  of  illustration  which  render  interesting  the  dryest  details  of  the 
healing  art.  Among  the  other  more  important  of  his  papers  and  addresses,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  :  Fragments  of  Medical  Science  andm  Art,  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Boylston  Medical  Society  of  Harvard  University  [1846  |.  Insensibility,  during  Surgical 
Operations,  Produced  by  Inhalation ;  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Improve- 
ment, November  9th,  1846,  an -abstract  having  been  previously  read  before  the  American 
A cademy  of  A rts  and  Sciences,  November  3d,  1 846.  {Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
November  1 8th,  1846.)  Discovery  of  Antzsthcsia,  Ether  and  Chloroform :  a  Compendium  of 
their  History,  Stirgical  Use,  Dangers,  and  Discovery  [1 848  |.  A  ntzsthetic  Agents,  their  Mode 
of  Exhibition  and  Physiological  Effects,  written  at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  that  body  [1848].  Alleged 
Death  from  Ether.  {British  Medical  Journal,  1871.)  Centennial  Article  on  the  History 
of  AncBsthesia.  {American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1876.)  On  the  Employ- 
ment of  a  Neiu  Agent  in  the  Treatment  of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra  [  1 849].  On  a  Neiv 
Physical  Sign  [184 7 ].  Rhigolenc — A  Petroleum  Naphtha  for  Producing  Ancesthesia  by 
Freezing  [1866].  New  and  Successful  Operation  for  Ununited  Frachire,  tvith  cases  [1867]. 
Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Elbow-Joint.  Practical  Views — and  on  the  General  Pro- 
priety of  Passive  Motion  [1868].  An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  College,  November  6th,  1849.  Notes  from  Clinical  Lechtres  on  Surgery, 
delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  during  the  session  of  1850-1 851.  Science 
and  Success,  a  valedictory  address  delivered  to  the  medical  graduates  of  Harvard  Univer- 
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sity,  March  qth,  1859.  Medical  Education  in  America,  the  annual  address  delivered  before 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1870.  Dislocation  of  the  Hip.  {London  Lancet,  1878.) 
Litholapaxy  or  Lithotrity,  with  Evacuation  \  18 78. J  The  True  Neck  of  the  Femur,  its 
Structure  and  Pathology  ;  illustrated,  [1 875  ].  Turbinated  Corpora  Cavernosa  ;  illustrated 
[1875  J.  New  Methods  and  Treatment  of  Exstrophy  of  the  Bladder  and  of  Erectile  Tu- 
mors ;  illustrated  [1876]. 

Dr.  Bigelow's  attainments  in  medical  science  have  won  for  him  membership  in  leading 
American  and  European  Societies,  among  which  are  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  Societe  Anatomiqtie,  the  Sor.iete  de  Biologie,  the  SocietS  de  Chirurgie  of 
France,  etc.,  etc. 


ARTLETT,  SIDNEY,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
February  13th,  1799.     He  was  the  son  of  Zaccheus  and  Hannah  (Jackson) 
Bartlett,  and  is  probably  descended  from  Robert  Bartlett,  who  was  the  earliest 
settler  of  that  name  in  New  England,  and  who  was  one  of  the  emigrants  by  the 
ship  Ann,  which  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  July,  1623. 

Mr.  Bartlett  having  pursued  the  preparatory  studies  at  Plymouth,  entered  Harvard 
College,  and  graduated  in  1818.  He  studied  his  profession  with  the  Hon.  Lemuel  Shaw, 
and  on  admission  to  the  bar  became  his  partner,  and  so  remained  until  Mr.  Shaw  was 
appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  not  been  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  but  his  life  has  been 
pre-eminently  devoted  to  the  law.  The  law  is  said  to  be  a  jealous  mistress,  but  Mr.  Bartlett, 
in  his  career  of  more  than  half  a  century,  has  never  given  to  that  mistress  cause  for  distrust 
even.  He  early  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  Suffolk,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not 
the  ablest,  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  whole  country  who  argue  causes  before  that 
tribunal. 

While  Mr.  Bartlett  is  not  a  lawyer  of  so  much  erudition  as  probably  some  others,  he 
is  thoroughly  read  in  the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  as  a  legal  reasoner,  grasping  legal 
principles  and  applying  them  to  the  facts  of  the  case  in  hand  he  is  without  a  superior  in 
this  country. 

His  preparation  of  a  cause  is  absolutely  exhaustive  of  all  that  is  germane  to  the 
questions  involved.  He  seems  thoroughly  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  master  the  subtlest  legal 
logic,  but  he  rarely  allows  his  sound  judgment  to  be  obscured  by  any  subtlety,  however 
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refined.  His  mental  perspective,  so  to  speak,  is  almost  perfect,  and  this  is  probably  what 
makes  his  legal  arguments  so  acceptable  to  the  court.  Always  terse,  he  seizes  upon  the 
strong  points  of  his  case,  with  an  intuitive  mental  touch  which  enables  him  to  press  them 
with  immense  power,  and  while  he  does  not  neglect  the  minor  considerations,  they  are 
treated  as  subsidiary,  and  not  suffered,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  passed  his  eightieth  birthday,  but  his  mental  and  physical  vigor  alike 
seem  unabated.  He  has  argued  several  cases  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
during  the  last  year,  and  with  an  ability  and  force  that  he  has  never  surpassed. 

Harvard  University  conferred  upon  Mr.  Bartlett  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  a 
deserved  tribute  to  his  great  eminence  in  his  profession. 


HANDLER,  PELEG  W.,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  April 
13th,  1 8 16.  His  father  was  Peleg  Chandler,  counsellor  at  law,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  1793.  His  grandfather,  Peleg  Chandler,  a  native  of  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts,  emigrated  to  New  Gloucester  just  prior  to  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence.  He  was  an  active  and  prominent  citizen,  and  represented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1784.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Chandler  was  Colonel  Isaac  Parsons,  a  native  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  who  went  to 
New  Gloucester,  in  1761,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  who  was  held  in  high  estimation. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  several  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  from  the  district  of  Maine. 

Peleg  Whitman  Chandler  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834.  He  pursued  his 
legal  studies  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  at  the  Law  School  in  Cambridge  and  completed 
them  with  his  kinsman,  Theophilus  Parsons,  in  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837,  and  established  himself  in  Boston,  where  he  has  practised  his  profession  ever  since. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Common  Councilof  the  city  in  1843,  and  was  its  President  in  1844 
and  1845.  In  1844  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  city  oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  1846  and  1847. 
In  the  former  year,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  he  reported  the  Act 
for  supplying  the  city  of  Boston  with  pure  water  (Act  of  1846,  ch.  167).  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1862  and  1863.  In  the  latter  year,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  he  reported  and  advocated  the  Bill  establishing  a  Board  of  State 
Charities. 
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In  1854  he  served  one  year  in  the  Executive  Council,  when  Emory  Washburn  was 
Governor.  June  21st,  1846,  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor,  in  the  place  of  John  Pickering, 
deceased,  and  held  the  office  till  November  21st,  1853,  when  he  resigned.  Whereupon  the 
City  Council,  by  concurrent  vote  of  both  branches,  passed  a  vote,  "that  the  city  have  the 
highest  respect  for  their  late  City  Solicitor,  P.  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  and  that  they  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  great  value  of  his  services  to  the  city,  and  his  devotion  to  its  interests 
during  the  period  through  which  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  eminent  abilities. 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  city  government  be  presented  to  Mr.  Chandler  for  the  very 
acceptable  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  the  City  Clerk 
be  directed  to  transmit  to  him  a  copy  of  these  resolutions." 

Mr.  Chandler  resigned  the  office  of  City  Solicitor  because  he  was  suffering  from  a 
hereditary  tendency  to  deafness.  Notwithstanding  this  increasing  infirmity,  which  at  length 
became  very  marked,  he  continued  practice  at  the  bar,  declaring  that  it  was  time  enough  to 
retire  when  clients  ceased  to  apply  for  his  services. 

In  1856,  and  for  several  years  afterward,  Mr.  Chandler  was  employed  as  counsel  for 
corporations  and  persons  interested  in  the  territory  known  as  the  "  Back  Bay,"  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  controversies  affecting  this  part  of  the  city, 
and  was  consulted  in  relation  to  the  various  contracts,  and  became  identified  in  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  the  whole  territory.  The  Act.  of  1859,  ch. 
210  providing  for  this  improvement  and  establishing  the  Public  Garden,  was  drawn  by  him. 
The  Act  was  submitted  to  the  citizens,  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  6000  to  99. 

In  1839  Mr.  Chandler  established  the  Law  Reporter,  a  monthly  law  journal,  and  edited 
it  for  ten  years,  when  he  disposed  of  it  to  Stephen  H.  Phillips,  afterward  Attorney-General 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  1841  he  published  the  first  volume  of  American  Criminal 
Trials,  which  was  followed  by  another  volume  in  1844.  The  edition  was  exhausted,  and 
the  work  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  In  1849,  while  a  Commissioner  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, he  published  a  work  on  the  Bankrupt  Law  of  the  United  States.  In  1867  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  Atdhenticity  of  the  Gospels. 

Before  Mr.  Chandler  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was  employed  to  report  legal  decisions 
for  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  and  this  connection  was  kept  up  for  several  years;  and 
he  has  in  former  years  written  considerably  for  that  journal,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  proprietors.  He  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  literary  and 
religious  periodicals. 
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AWRENCE,  AMOS,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Groton,  April  22d,  1786.  His  father, 
Samuel  Lawrence,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  His  grandfather, 
Captain  Amos  Lawrence,  was  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  Groton,  and  died  in 
1  785.  The  common  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Lawrences  was  John  Lawrence, 
who  emigrated  from  Wisset,  in  England.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  fixed  his  abode  at  Watertown.  Thence  he  removed,  about  the  year  1663,  in  order 
to  organize  the  township  of  Groton,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors. 

Butler's  History  of  Groton  and  Pcpperell  relates  that  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
Samuel  Lawrence  was  ordered  by  his  neighbor,  General  James  Prescott,  to  notify  the 
Minute  Men  of  his  district  of  the  march  of  the  British  towards  Concord.  This  he  did, 
and,  mounted  on  the  general's  horse,  rode  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  in  forty  minutes.  The 
next  day  the  thoroughly  roused  patriots  were  assembled  in  Cambridge. 

On  the  17th  of  June  he  fought  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where 
he  was  struck  on  the  arm  by  a  spent  ball,  and  also  had  his  beaver  hat  perforated  by  a  bullet. 
His  neighbor,  Captain  Farwell,  was  shot  through  the  body,  but  survived  for  many  years. 
On  the  22d  of  June,  1777,  as  we  learn  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Amos 
Lawrence,  his  father  was  at  home,  on  furlough,  in  order  that  he  might  be  married.  "  While 
the  ceremony  was  going  forward,  the  signal  was  given  to  call  the  soldiers  to  their  posts  ; 
and  within  an  hour  he  left  his  wife,  father,  mother,  and  friends,  to  join  his  regiment,  then  at 
Cambridge." 

Peace  followed  the  acknowledgment  of  national  independence,  and  with  peace  came 
the  pecuniary  ability  of  Samuel  Lawrence  to  send  the  oldest  of  his  sons  to  Harvard 
College.  Amos  was  provided  with  a  place  in  Squire  Brazer's  store  at  Groton.  There  he 
remained  for  seven  years,  and  by  his  honesty,  industry,  and  ability  became  most  favorably 
known  to  all  classes  of  citizens  of  his  own  and  of  neighboring  towns  who  traded  there. 

His  good  name  was  worth  more  to  him  than  great  riches  would  have  been.  It  was 
his  principal  capital  when  he  arrived  in  Boston,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  order  to  make 
a  place  for  himself  in  business.  Before  long  he  received  proposals  of  partnership  from  the 
house  into  whose  employ  he  had  entered.  But,  not  liking  their  methods  of  procedure,  he 
declined  the  offer,  and  preferred  to  accept  a  salaried  position.  The  decision  was  wise. 
Shortly  afterward  the  firm  was  found  to  be  insolvent. 

Mr.  Lawrence  now  began  business  on  his  own  account.  His  first  clerk  was  Henry 
Whitney,  who  was  subsequently  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  United  States  Army.  Writing 
to  that  officer  in  1849,  he  said,  "  I  have  been  looking  over  the  entries  made  by  you  forty- 
one  years  ago.  Since  that  you  have  been  going  up  from  a  cornet  of  dragoons  to  your 
present  station.  My  brother  Abbott,  who  took  your  place,  is  now  the  representa- 
tive of  his  country  at  the  Court  of  St.  James."  The  facts  were  that  the  military  man  and 
the  mercantile  diplomatist  were  both  deeply  indebted  to  r.he  one  who  penned  those  lines 
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for  the  development  and  strengthening  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstanees,  assure  success. 

In  the  year  1853,  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  Sr.,  described,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  an 
epidemic  which  had  raged  in  New  England,  and  which  came  near  depriving  not  only  that, 
but  all  sections  of  our  common  country,  of  one  of  the  brightest  mercantile  and  social 
ornaments  it  has  ever  possessed.  "  More  than  forty  years  ago,"  he  wrote,  "  New  England 
was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  The  people  were  stricken  with  panic.  The  victims  were  taken 
off  unawares.  In  many  towns  in  the  interior  the  people  assembled  in  town  meeting,  and 
voted  to  pay  physicians  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  any  one  assailed  with  the  symptoms  of 
disease.  It  was  variously  named  cold  plague,  spotted  fever,  and  malignant  remittent  fever. 
After  a  day  of  unusual  exercise,  your  father  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  A  physician  was 
called,  neighbors  and  friends  volunteered  their  aid,  remedies  were  diligently  employed, 
prayers  in  the  church  were  offered  up,  a  pious  father  left  his  home  to  be  with  his  son.  To 
the  physician  in  attendance  [Dr.  Shattuck  himself]  he  gave  a  convulsive  grasp  of  the  hand, 
and  with  eyes  brimful  of  tears,  and  choked  utterance,  said,  '  Doctor,  if  Amos  has  not  money 
enough,  I  have.'  To  the  anxious  father  his  acres  seemed  like  dust  in  the  balance  con- 
trasted with  the  life  of  his  son.  He  was  a  sensible  man,  acting  on  the  principle  that 
the  stimulus  of  reward  is  a  salutary  adjunct  to  the  promptings  of  humanity.  God  rebuked 
the  disorder,  though  the  convalescence  was  slow.  A  constitution  with  an  originally 
susceptible  nervous  temperament  had  received  a  shock  which  rendered  him  very  feeble. 
.    .    .    .    He  did  not  need  great  strength ;  for  sagacity  and  decision  supplied  every 

other  lack  He  knew  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  sources  of  supply. 

Accumulation  followed  his  operations,  and  religious  principle  regulated  the  distribution  of 
the  cumbrous  surplus." 

Mr.  Lawrence's  health  failed  about  the  time  of  his  first  wife's  death,  so  that  he  was  advised 
to  travel.  He  was  in  Washington  during  the  discussion  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Bill  in 
18 19-1820,  and  formed  opinions  in  reference  to  slavery  and  its  influence  that  he  never  after- 
ward changed.  "  Friend  Webster,"  he  wrote,  "  has  taken  a  stand  here  which  no  man  can 
surpass.  Very  few  are  able  to  keep  even  with  him  If  he  does  not  stand  con- 
fessedly first  among  the  advocates  here,  he  does  not  stand  second.  Tell  Brother  L.  of  this  : 
it  will  do  him  good." 

In  religious  affairs  he  was  even  more  active  than  in  political  matters.  At  the  date  of 
the  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  he  was  in  Baltimore,  whither  he  had  gone  for  a 
few  days  as  a  delegate  from  Brattle  Street  Church  [to  assist]  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister, 
a  young  gentleman  named  Sparks  [afterward  universally  known  as  the  eminent  historian, 
Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.],  from  Connecticut. 

A  true  Christian,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  necessarily  a  true  patriot.  In  1825,  and  for 
several  years  thence  following,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  erection  of  Bunker  Hill 
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Monument,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  when  the  construction  of  that  historic  pile  was 
delayed  for  want  of  funds.  In  1840  he  made  a  fresh  donation  of  $10,000  towards  its  com- 
pletion. The  generous  gift  awoke  the  slumbering  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  and  the  top- 
stone  was  soon  brought  on  with  rejoicing.  His  father  had  departed  this  life  some  years 
previously,  but  his  venerated  mother  lived  to  share  in  his  gladness.  She  survived  until 
1845,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  loved  and  respected  by  all  her  acquaintances. 

While  occupied  in  his  patriotic  and  praiseworthy  undertaking,  Mr.  Lawrence's  active 
business  life  came  to  a  premature  end.  In  1827  he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Yet  his  usefulness  did  not  cease  ;  possibly  it  was  increased 
thereby.  From  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber  he  wrote  letters  of  advice  and  assistance, 
many  of  which  have  been  preserved  and  collected  in  a  volume  for  the  benefit  of  his 
descendants. 

Like  some  unseen  general  who,  from  his  distant  headquarters,  directs  the  operations 
of  the  campaign  by  means  of  electric  wires,  Mr.  Lawrence,  from  his  invalid's  room,  made 
his  beneficent  power  wisely  felt  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land.  He  became  a 
benefactor  to  Williams  College,  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  its  President,  and  his  per- 
sonal friend.  He  also  helped  his  brother  William  in  the  endowment  of  Groton  Academy. 
Together  with  his  brothers  he  labored  effectively  in  building  up  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

In  the  private  relations  of  life  he  was  chiefly  and  most  favorably  known.  He  has  been, 
and  still  is,  held  up  as  an  example  to  young  men,  by  reason  of  the  combination  of  homely 
virtues  which  made  his  life  so  remarkably  useful.  Contrary  to  popular  ideas,  he  never  was 
wealthy — if  wealth  be  determined  by  the  standard  of  modern  days.  He  might  have  been 
so,  but  chose  rather  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Divine  Master,  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven.  His  gains  were  not  hoarded  but  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Official  positions  Mr.  Lawrence  never  coveted,  though  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  later  as  a  Presidential  elector.  In  Groton  and  its  inhabitants  he  preserved 
deep  and  heartfelt  interest.  There  he  visited  his  parents  and  sisters.  His  letters  to  them 
are  models  of  that  particular  class  of  correspondence,  and  will  long  be  read  as  illustrative  of 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  times. 

Of  his  five  children,  the  two  eldest  sons  alone  survive  him.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of 
1852.  He  was  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed.  For  many  years  he  had  expected  to 
die  unwarned.  The  presentiment  was  realized.  On  his  desk  were  found  some  lines  which 
his  wife  had  repeated  on  her  death-bed  thirty-three  years  before.    They  read  as  follows : 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 

Quit,  oh,  quit  this  mortal  frame! 

Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, 

Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 

Cease,  fond  nature— cease  the  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life. 
*  Hark  !  " 
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With  that  unfinished  line  his  pen  abruptly  ceased  its  labor.  Not  long  after,  his  spirit 
gladly  responded  to  the  summons  of  angelic  messengers,  and  went  triumphantly  upwatd  to 
that  celestial  blessedness  of  which  imperial  Adrian  had  but  the  vaguest  notions,  and  the 
poetic  Pope  but  crude  and  unscriptural  ideas. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  married  in  1 8 1 1  to  Miss  Sarah  Richards,  a  friend  of  his  younger 
sister,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  when  she  was  a  school-girl  living  in  the  family 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Chaplin,  his  minister.  Her  father,  Giles  Richards,  was  a  resident  in  Boston, 
and  a  somewhat  celebrated  inventor  and  manufacturer.  The  early  editions  of  Morses 
Geography  contain  an  account  of  his  card  factory,  which  was  visited  by  General  Washing- 
ton while  on  his  Northern  tour. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  died  in  1819,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Her  character  is 
revealed  in  part  by  a  paper  of  instructions,  written  in  pencil,  just  before  her  death.  In  that 
paper  occurs  the  following  extract :  "  Feeling  that  I  must  soon  depart  from  this,  I  trust  to 
a  better,  world,  I  resign  my  dear  friends  to  God,  who  has  done  so  much  for  me.  I  am  in 
ecstasies  of  love.  How  can  I  praise  Him  enough  ?  To  my  friends  I  give  these  tokens  of 
remembrance." 

The  bereaved  and  sorrowing  husband  ultimately  married  the  widow  of  Judge  Ellis, 
of  Claremont,  N.  H.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Means,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  was 
devoted  to  him  through  the  long  years  of  his  weakness,  and  survived  his  death. 


AWRENCE,  AMOS  ADAMS,  of  Longwood.  Born  at  Boston  in  the  year  1814. 
He  was  named  after  his  father,  the  celebrated  Amos  Lawrence  ;  and  also  after  his 
great-grandfathers,  both  on  the  paternal  and  on  the  maternal  side.  The  paternal 
ancestor  was  a  citizen  of  Groton,  and  the  maternal — Rev.  Amos  Adams — of  Rox- 
bury.  The  latter  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1752,  and  subsequently 
became  minister  of  the  first  parish  in  Roxbury. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  18 18,  Amos  A.  was  sent,  in  company  with  his  brother 
and  sister,  to  their  grandfather's  house  at  Groton.  There  he  resided  until  182  1.  On  his 
father's  second  marriage  he  was  sent  back  to  Boston,  and  became  a  pupil  in  the  school  of 
Messrs.  Haskell  and  William  Wells.  In  1827  he  was  placed  under  the  educational  care  of 
Mr.  Putnam,  in  that  gentleman's  seminary  at  North  Andover.  He  next  matriculated  at 
Harvard  University,  from  which  he  passed  into  the  world  with  the  customary  testimonials 
of  scholarship  in  1835. 

He  then  entered  into  the  counting-room  of  Almy  &  Patterson,  and  remained  there 
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for  a  year.  Travel  through  all  the  United  States  followed,  and  in  1837,  with  enlarged 
experience,  augmented  knowledge,  and  increased  ability  to  grapple  with  the  great  problems 
of  human  life,  he  returned  to  Boston.  The  depression  in  business  affairs  then  prevalent 
and  the  many  failures  by  which  it  was  attended,  offered  favorable  opportunities  for  new  and 
independent  enterprise.  He  accepted  them,  and  established  himself  as  a  commission 
merchant.    The  undertaking  proved  successful. 

In  1 839- 1 840  Mr.  Lawrence  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mason,  his  brother-in-law.  After  his  return  he  associated  himself,  as  partner,  with  the  firm 
of  Lawrence  &  Stone.  Still  later,  he  was  the  copartner,  for  many  years,  of  Robert  M. 
Mason.  As  the  son  of  Amos  Lawrence  he  received  a  liberal  inheritance,  and  invested  the 
property  given  to  him  by  his  father  partly  in  cotton  manufactures,  which  have  been  man- 
aged with  great  industrial  ability  and  financial  profit.  These  manufactures  he  still  conducts, 
together  with  others  of  more  recent  introduction — especially  of  knit  goods  and  worsted 
stuffs. 

He  has  worthily  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  Lawrence  family  for  philanthropic 
beneficence  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics.  ,  In  1844  he  received  from  his 
father  the  "  Williams  grant"  of  land  in  Wisconsin.  To  that  he  added  other  tracts,  and  estab- 
lished upon  them  what  is  now  the  city  of  Appleton.  He  constructed  a  dam  across  the 
Neenah  River,  sold  water-powers,  founded  an  academy  and  public  schools,  and  also  efficiently 
co-operated  with  other  sagacious  and  patriotic  men  in  establishing  an  excellent  school 
system  for  that  State. 

In  1 853-1 854  he  was  connected  with  Eli  Thayer  and  others  in  the  settlement  of 
Kansas  Territory,  and  its  eventual  development  into  a  free  State.  For  that  and  kindred 
reasons  he  was  nominated  for  office  by  the  Fremont  party,  but  declined  to  accept  the 
honors  thrust  upon  him,  because  he  believed  that  the  object  sought  had  been  already 
attained,  and  that  sectional  division  was  unnecessary.  Still,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  fight 
battles  for  the  sake  of  principles,  when  immediate  triumph  was  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. He  had  the  courage  to  accept  immediate,  certain  defeat  in  the  assurance  of  ultimate 
and  overwhelming  victory.  He  was  subsequently  nominated  by  the  Whigs  and  Unionists, 
and  served  them,  as  candidate  for  Governor,  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  they  had  no 
chance  of  success. 

Longwood,  near  Boston,  was  settled  by  himself  and  brother  in  1850,  and  now  contains 
their  homes.  They  laid  out  and  built  the  roads,  and  erected  a  church,  and  also  the  major 
part  of  the  dwellings. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  an  extremely  busy  and  influential  one  as  director, 
trustee,  treasurer,  and  president  of  corporate  institutions.  Trust  Companies,  Savings  Banks, 
Insurance  and  Steamship  Companies,  Manufacturing  Corporations,  Agricultural  Societies, 
Religious  and  Charitable  Associations,  and  Academies  have  all  enjoyed  his  skilled  and 
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valuable  assistance.  Of  Harvard  University  he  has  been  the  Treasurer,  and  also  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  has  also  been  the  patron  of  rifle  clubs- 
and  associations  for  country  sports. 

In  1842  he  was  married  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  William  Appleton.  They  have 
seven  children  and  numerous  grandchildren. 


ATNE,  HENRY  W.,  lawyer,  of   Boston.    '  Born  in  Winslow,  Maine,  August 
30th,  18 1 1. 

His  father,  Lemuel  Paine,  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  practised  in  Maine  for  many 
years.  There  he  held  various  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  and  was,  at  one  time,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Maine.  He  was  a  native  of  Foxborough,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  mature  life  the  law  partner  of  the  celebrated  General  Ripley,  who  was  so 
conspicuous  in  the  war  of  181 2. 

Ripley  was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  was  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock, 
the  founder  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  also  a  lineal  descendant  of  Miles  Standish.  Grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth,  in  1800,  he  adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  settled  at  Winslow  with 
Mr.  Lemuel  Paine  for  business  associate.  Elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
1807,  he  succeeded  Judge  Story  as  its  Speaker.  In  181 2  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  fought  on  the  Canadian  frontier  with  brilliant  success,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  and  also  of  the  Legislatures  of  several  States.  His  military  fame  was 
somewhat  obscured  in  consequence  of  very  serious  misunderstanding  with  General  Brown. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1820,  took  up  his  residence  in  Louisiana,  represented  that 
State  in  Congress,  and  died  at  West  Feliciana  in  1839. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Paine,  ne'e  Jane  T.  Warren,  was  born  in  the  old  Warren 
mansion  in  Boston,  and  was  a  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Ebenezer  Warren,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  instruction,  young  Paine  matriculated  at  the  college  in 
Waterville,  Maine,  now  known  as  Colby  University,  and  graduated  with  the  ordinary 
testimonials  of  scholarly  proficiency. 

In  1832  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Harvard  Law  School.  Among  his  classmates 
were  several  who  have  since  achieved  not  only  a  national,  but  also  an  international  repu- 
tation, and  whose  names  will  shine  resplendently  on  the  historic  page  forever.  Charles 
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Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Judge  Thomas — now  of  Boston — and  others,  will  not  be 
forgotten  while  the  Great  Republic  endures. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maine  in  1834,  Mr.  Paine  practised  in  that  State  until  May, 
1854.  During  that  period,  in  1836-1837-1838,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
politically  affiliated  with  the  Whig  party.  He  also  served  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Ken- 
nebec County  throughout  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  resigned  his  office.  He  has 
since  persistently  declined  to  accept  public  office,  although  tendered  to  him  at  different 
times. 

Removing  to  Massachusetts  in  1854,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
still  resides.    His  law  office  is  in  Boston. 

Politically,  he  is  no  aspirant,  neither  does  he  concern  himself  much  with  the  details  of 
party  management.  Yet  in  1863  and  1864  the  Democrats  insisted  on  placing  his  name  at 
the  head  of  their  ticket  as  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair.  He  was  not  elected — a 
failure  he  bore  with  entire  content,  since  success  was  not  even  desired. 

To, Mr.  Paine  is  conceded  the  merit  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  departments  of 
law  in  which  he  has  himself  practised.  He  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  legal  practitioners, 
of  which  Massachusetts  has  presented  so  many  illustrious  examples. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Law  School  of  Boston  University — 
an  educational  institution  of  recent  date,  commenced  under  flattering  auspices,  and  con- 
ducted hitherto,  through  checkered  financial  fortunes,  with  decided  and  promising  success. 
Mr.  Paine's  lectures  have  been  on  the  ordinarily  dry  subject  of  Real  Estate  and  Property 
Law.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  it  has  made  it  of  much  interest  and  value 
to  the  students. 

In  1837  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  E.  Coffin,  of  Massachusetts. 


IGELOW,  ERASTUS  BRIGHAM,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Bigelow  was 
born  April  2d,  18 14,  at  West  Boylston,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  small  means,  and  the  boy  soon  saw  that  he  must  be  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  found  employment  on  a 
neighboring  farm,  where  he  worked  for  three  summers  on  a  small  monthly  stipend.  In 
the  winter  he  attended  the  district  school,  making  the  most  of  his  slender  privileges.  The 
little  knowledge  he  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire  strongly  excited  his  ambition  to  know 
more,  and  a  liberal  education  very  early  became  the  great  object  of  his  desire.    He  failed 
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to  achieve  the  complete  realization  of  his  hopes,  but  educated  himself  in  the  struggle  for  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  for  him  to  attain. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  invented  an  automatic  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
piping-cord.  It  worked  well,  earning  for  the  youthful  inventor  about  one  hundred  dollars. 
This  fund,  with  his  small  earnings  in  other  ways,  enabled  him  to  pay  his  expenses  for 
several  terms  at  a  neighboring  academy.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Boston,  and  served 
as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  tried  in  various  other  ways  to  acquire  the  means  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  studies.  Finding  that  advancement  by  such  methods  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  he  at  length  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  power-loom  for  weaving 
knotted  counterpanes.  This  invention  operated  so  successfully  that  a  firm  in  Boston, 
importers  of  the  article,  undertook  to  bring  the  machinery  into  use,  pay  all  expenses,  and 
allot  to  the  inventor  one  fourth  of  the  profits.  This  promised  well,  but  ended  in  dis- 
appointment. The  financial  crisis  of  1837  prevented  the  firm  from  carrying  out  their 
agreement.  Baffled  in  this  hope,  he  next  invented  a  power-loom  for  weaving  coach-lace. 
This,  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  experts,  was  a  complete  success,  and  was  his  first  solid 
step  towards  prosperity.  The  invention  of  the  carpet  power-loom  in  its  various  forms 
followed  not  many  years  later,  and  it  is  by  this,  perhaps,  that  his  name  is  most  widely 
known;  but  those  who  think  of  Mr.  Bigelow  merely  as  the  inventor  of  the  carpet  loom 
have  only  a  faint  conception  of  his  creative  achievements. 

When  he  first  entered  upon  his  career  as  an  inventor  only  plain  fabrics,  or  fabrics  of 
comparatively  simple  figures,  were  woven  on  power-looms.  Now  there  are  but  few  of  all 
the  complex  and  beautiful  textures  which  are  still  wrought,  or  which  have  ever  been 
wrought  by  patient  and  skilful  toil  on  the  hand-loom,  to  which  his  rapidly  moving 
machinery  has  not  been  or  may  not  be  applied.  The  numerous  and  complex  requirements 
of  an  art  involving  processes  so  various  and  so  wonderful,  could  not  be  met  by  a  single 
invention.  Of  the  fifty  patents  taken  out  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  the  United  States,  the  larger 
portion  are  more '  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  textile  art ;  each  of  them  being  a 
distinct  but  necessary  part  of  a  closely  connected  series  of  improvements,  by  means  of 
which,  under  appropriate  modifications,  almost  every  variety  of  fabric  may  be  wrought  by 
power-looms. 

To  appreciate  the  greatness  of  this  achievement,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  nature  of 
the  weaving  art.  Each  fibre  which  it  employs  has  its  own  peculiar  properties ;  and  whether 
it  be  wool,  or  cotton,  or  flax,  or  silk,  or  wire,  the  machinery  that  works  it  must  be  adapted 
to  those  peculiarities.  The  number  of  fabrics  differing  essentially  in  texture  is  all  but 
countless.  Changes  in  figure  and  changes  in  color  must  keep  pace  with  the  shiftings  of  a 
fickle  taste  and  ever-varying  demand.  It  would  be  found  no  easy  task  to  calculate  all 
the  combinations  involved  in  the  production,  by  automatic  machinery,  of  the  numerous 
dissimilar  tissues  that  fill  up  the  wide  interval  between  cloth  and  Wilton  carpet  ;  and  least 
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of  all  should  we  forget  that  the  power-loom,  from  which  proceed  these  tissues  of  the 
higher  class,  must  have  not  only  multiplied  and  complex  mechanical  movements,  but  to 
some  extent  the  power  of  self-adaptation — an  ability,  in  other  words,  to  meet  certain 
exigencies  as  they  arise.  An  ingrain  carpet,  for  instance,  must  have  a  regular  selvage, 
smooth  and  even  face,  and  figures  so  exact  that  they  will  match  when  laid.  To  some 
extent  the  hand-loom  weaver  meets  these  conditions  by  the  exercise  of  his  judgment.  If 
the  shuttle  has  not  fully  done  its  work  he  gives  the  weft  thread  a  pull  with  his  fingers.  If, 
in  measuring,  he  finds  the  figure  getting  too  long,  or  too  short,  he  corrects  the  fault  by 
giving  more  or  less  force  to  the  lay.  When  the  surface  gets  rough  he  adjusts  the  tension 
of  the  warps.  Such  were  the  varying  conditions  which  an  automatic  ingrain  carpet  loom 
was  called  to  meet  and  provide  for ;  in  other  words,  iron  machinery,  moved  by  water  or 
steam,  must  in  a  certain  sense  be  taught  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  modify  its  action  as 
changing  circumstances  may  require. 

Mr.  Bigelow  severally  invented  and  put  into  operation  the  first  successful  power-loom 
known  in  the  history  of  industrial  art  for  weaving  coach-lace,  wire-cloth,  ingrain  carpets, 
tapestry  carpets,  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  and  silk  brocatel.  A  number  of  his  brocatel 
looms  were  put  into  operation  at  Humphreysville,  Connecticut.  On  them  the  beautiful 
fabric,  for  which  the  hand-loom  artisans  of  Lyons  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  a 
yard,  was  made  at  a  labor  cost  of  fifteen  cents  a  yard.  The  manufacture  of  silk  brocatel 
was  carried  on  at  Humphreysville  for  several  years,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  loom 
established,  but,  for  commercial  reasons,  the  business  was  finally  abandoned. 

His  ingrain  carpet  loom  he  put  into  operation  at  Lowell,  for  the  Lowell  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  planned  and  directed  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  extensive 
carpet  works  of  that  company.  A  full  description  of  this  loom,  with  elaborate  engravings, 
is  given  in  A ppletons'  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  Engine  Work,  and  Engineering.  At 
Clinton,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bigelow, 
on  the  basis  of  his  inventions,  organized  the  Clinton  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  coach- 
lace  ;  the  Clinton  Wire-Cloth  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  wire-cloth  ;  the  Lancaster 
Mills,  for  the  manufacture  of  ginghams ;  and  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets.  All  these  companies  have  been  successful,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  coach-lace  machinery,  which  was  sold  and  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
their  respective  works  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  enlarged,  and  are  now  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  the  country. 

The  carpet  power-loom  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  mechanical  unit,  capable  of 
weaving  the  various  kinds  of  carpets  in  common  use.  This  is  an  error.  The  carpets  to 
which  Mr.  Bigelow's  inventions  are  applied  consist  of  three  classes,  namely :  first,  two-ply  and 
three-ply  ingrain  carpets;  second,  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets;  third,  tapestry  Brussels  and 
tapestry  velvet  carpets.    These  three  classes  of  carpets  are  essentially  different  in  their 
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structure,  and,  although  the  looms  to  weave  them  have  some  devices  in  common,  their 
organization  and  construction  are  very  unlike.  They  are,  in  fact,  three  distinct  inventions. 
A  loom  adapted  to  weave  tapestry  carpets  will  not  weave  Brussels  carpets,  and  a  loom 
adapted  to  weave  Brussels  carpets  will  not  weave  ingrain  carpets,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Bigelow  exhibited  specimens  of  his  power-loom  Brussels  carpets  at  the  great 
Exhibition  in  London,  in  1851,  but  not  till  after  the  prizes  had  been  awarded.  In  a  supple- 
ment to  their  report  the  jury  states  that 

"  The  specimens  of  Brussels  carpeting  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  are  woven  by  a  power-loom  invented 
and  patented  by  him,  and  are  better  and  more  perfectly  woven  than  any  hand-loom  goods  that  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  jury.  This,  however,  is  a  very  small  part  of  their  merit,  or  rather  that  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  has 
completely  triumphed  over  the  numerous  obstacles  that  presented  themselves,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  steam- 
power  for  manual  labor,  in  the  manufacture  of  five-frame  Brussels  carpets.  Several  patents  have  been  taken  out  by 
different  inventors  in  this  country  for  effecting  the  same  object ;  but  as  yet  none  of  them  have  been  brought  into 
successful  operation,  and  the  honor  of  this  achievement — one  of  great  practical  difficulty  as  well  as  of  great  com- 
mercial value — must  be  awarded  to  a  native  of  the  United  States." 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  in  noticing  the  exhibit,  says  : 

"  At  the  eleventh  hour,  power-loom  manufactured  Brussels  was  deposited  in  the  American  division,  the  merit 
of  the  invention  and  application  of  this  important  discovery  being  due  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  the  United  States. 
The  evidence  of  the  successful  application  of  a  much-wished-for  invention  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Although 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  the  power-loom  to  carpet-weaving  in  this  country,  there  is  not,  we  believe, 
at  this  moment  any  machinery  perfected  for  that  object.  Our  American  brethren  have,  therefore,  gained  another 
step  ahead  of  us,  and  have  won  another  laurel  on  this  well-contested  field  of  the  industrial  arts." 

The  shrewd  and  practical  manufacturers  of  England  were  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  new  machinery.  An  arrangement  was  immediately  made 
with  the  Messrs.  Crossley  &  Sons  for  placing  the  looms  in  their  immense  carpet  manufactory 
at  Halifax,  England.  Subsequently  this  company  purchased  Mr.  Bigelow's  patent  rights 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  i860,  the  United  States  patent  for  his  ingrain  carpet  loom  being  about  to  expire, 
Mr.  Bigelow  applied  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  its  extension.  Mis  application  was 
strenuously  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  successfully  opposed  by  the  Hartford  Carpet  Com- 
pany, which  had  come  into  possession  of  a  large  number  of  the  Bigelow  ingrain  looms. 
The  extension  was  denied  on  the  technical  ground  that  his  invention  was  in  use  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  his  application  for  a  patent.  The  statement  of  the  case,  with  the  evidence 
adduced  and  the  able  argument  of  Judge  Curtis,  makes  a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  and 
is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ingenuity  and  value  of  the  loom.  The  contestants  were  un- 
able to  deny  what  experts  of  the  highest  ability  said  in  praise  of  this  invention.  "  It  is,"  said 
Mr.  Merton  C.  Bryant — a  man  of  great  experience  in  such  matters—"  the  most  intricate  and 
complicated  piece  of  mechanism  I  have  ever  seen  used,  and  must  have  resulted  from  an 
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immense  amount  of  analysis,  combination,  and  inventive  power."  Matthew  Baldwin,  Esq., 
the  able  Patent  Office  Examiner,  in  his  official  report  upon  Mr.  Bigelow's  claim,  paid  him 
the  following  spontaneous  tribute  :  "  Every  American  may  indulge  an  honest  pride  when 
comparing  the  contributions  to  applied  science  made  by  his  countrymen  with  those  of  any 
age  or  country,  and  few  American  inventors  have  done  so  much  for  the  particular  art  their 
genius  has  led  them  to  cultivate  as  has  been  accomplished  by  this  single  applicant  with  his 
power-loom.  With  E.  B.  Bigelow  invention  followed  invention  in  rapid  strides,  and  every 
step  was  marked  by  a  sound  progress  towards  perfection,  and  by  vast  commercial  results. 
The  inventions  in  this  patent  changed  the  entire  capability  of  the  power-loom  in  the  pro- 
duction of  particular  fabrics  that  were  of  large  and  growing  consumption  in  our  thriving 
country."  And  in  the  words  of  Judge  Curtis:  "This  investigation  has  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Mr.  Bigelow  was  the  first  person  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  successfully 
weaving  carpets  by  power-looms ;"  and  that  "  this  loom,  devised  by  him,  was  the  product  of 
a  very  high  order  of  inventive  genius,  sustained  by  uncommon  perseverance  and  industry  in 
overcoming  difficulties,  and  reducing  mere  intellectual  conceptions  to  useful  and  practical 
results."  The  efficiency  of  labor  in  weaving  carpets  by  power-looms  as  compared  with 
hand-looms  is  as  follows,  namely  :  By  the  power-loom  one  woman  in  a  given  time  will  weave 
as  many  yards  of  ingrain  carpeting  as  four  men  will  weave  by  the  hand ;  as  many  yards  of 
tapestry  carpeting  as  six  men  will  weave  by  the  hand-loom  ;  and  as  many  yards  of  Brussels 
carpeting  as  ten  men  and  ten  boys  will  weave  by  the  hand-loom.  All  of  the  power-loom 
woven  carpets,  of  the  three  classes  above  specified,  are  woven  on  Mr.  Bigelow's  power- 
looms,  or  looms  based  on  them.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  hands  of  different  machinists,  his 
inventions  have  been  embodied  in  various  forms  of  construction  ;  but,  from  the  very  nature 
and  condition  of  the  processes,  all  such  looms  must  necessarily  contain  the  essential 
principles  of  the  original  looms.  To  weave  by  the  hand-loom  the  carpeting  that  is  now 
woven  by  the  carpet  power-loom  in  its  various  applications  would  require  the  labor  of 
fourteen  thousand  more  persons  than  are  now  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  looms  for  special  industries  above  specified,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  made 
other  important  inventions  applicable  to  various  branches  of  the  textile  arts,  some  of  which 
are  as  follows,  namely  :  power-loom  for  weaving  counterpanes  ;  power-loom  for  weaving 
ginghams  ;  revolving  tenters  for  stretching  and  drying  ginghams;  mechanism  for  imparting 
and  reversing  the  movement  of  power-looms ;  mechanism  for  regulating  the  tension  and 
delivery  of  the  warps,  and  harness  operating  mechanism.  Among  the  inventions  of  Mr. 
Bigelow  which  are  applicable  and  have  been  applied  to  power-looms  generally,  we  would 
instance  that  of  the  friction  brake  stop  mechanism,  whereby  the  movement  of  the  loom, 
when  thrown  out  of  gear,  is  suddenly  arrested  without  a  shock,  and  held  in  position.  This 
important  invention  renders  possible  a  large  increase  of  speed  of  all  power-looms,  and  is 
now  generally  adopted,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
No  new  looms  are  now  built  without  it. 
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No  one  can  contemplate  even  this  brief  record  of  successful  achievement  without 
admiration  for  the  clear  head  and  resolute  will  of  the  distinguished  inventor.  "And  yet  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  narration  or  description  to  impart  any  adequate  idea  of  the  mental 
power  from  which  alone  those  results  could  come.  Some  approximation  to  such  an  estimate 
might  be  made  by  him  who  has  opportunities  to  see  and  study  one  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  looms, 
both  at  rest  and  in  motion.  In  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts  and  movements,  their  seeming 
complexity  yet  perfect  order;  in  the  regularity,  the  rapidity,  and  the  exactness  of  the  opera- 
tions; in  the  all  but  intelligent  action  of  the  self-moving,  self-controlling  mechanism  ;  and 
lastly,  in  the  finished  and  beautiful  work  which  it  creates  and  spreads  before  the  eye — he 
beholds  what  must  seem  to  him  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  And  yet  how  much  more 
wonderful  would  it  appear  to  him,  Could  he  fully  know  the  requirements  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem,  as  that  problem  was  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  youthful  inventor.  Could 
he  understand,  for  instance,  what  care  must  have  been  used  in  giving  to  all  those  wheels,  and 
cams,  and  levers,  and  weights,  the  precise  shape,  and  size  and  position  which  were  demanded 
of  each  ;  what  skill  and  exactness  of  adaptation  and  adjustment  were  required  among  mem- 
bers and  movements  so  numerous  and  so  various,  every  one  of  which  must  have  its  own 
proper  function,  and  all  of  which  must  act  in  constant  co-operation  and  perfect  harmony — 
he  would  be  in  some  measure  prepared  to  appreciate  the  accomplished  fact.  And  certainly 
it  would  not  lessen  his  admiration  to  be  told  that  the  great  and  intricate  machine  before 
-him,  whose  mechanism  and  movements  are  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  large  majority  of 
observers,  was  actually  created — virtually  built — -before  any  part  of  it  was  embodied  in  a 
model,  and,  one  might  almost  say,  before  it  was  even  sketched  on  paper.  In  this  power  of 
mental  concentration,  close  and  long  continued,  as  well  as  in  the  vividness  and  accuracy  of 
his  conceptions,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  been  equalled  probably  by  few  inventors.  We  believe 
that  he  has  been  surpassed  by  none. 

What  is  this  remarkable  process  which  we  call  invention?  How  dOes  the  brain  act 
while  devising  its  wonders  of  mechanical  achievement  ?  These  are  questions  of  interest  to 
inquiring  minds,  and  may  puzzle  those  to  whom  even  the  witnessed  action  of  complicated 
mechanism  is  a  mystery  impenetrable.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  hybrid 
process — a  result  in  which  chance  and  calculation  are  about  equally  concerned.  Accident 
has,  doubtless,  at  times,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  slightest  incident  may  start  the 
train  of  thought  which  shall  lead  to  some  great  discovery  or  invention.  But  in  that  train 
of  thought  there  is  nothing  random  or  accidental.  The  mathematical  element  must  of 
necessity  figure  largely.  Yet  in  the  mental  series  it  is  not  the  first  in  order,  nor  is  it,  in 
fact,  more  essential  than  another  faculty  seldom  associated  with  our  ideas  of  machinery. 
The  great  mechanical  inventor  is  perhaps  the  only  person  who  compels  the  mathematics  to 
wait  upon  his  imagination.  This  power,  and  this  alone,  can  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
accomplishing  his  purposes.    For  the  effectual  use  of  these  means  he  depends  on  the 
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science  of  numbers  and  quantity.  That  this  substantially  was  the  process  in  those  inven- 
tions to  which  our  attention  has  been  turned,  appears  from  the  following  answer  of  Mr. 
Bigelovv,  made  several  years  ago,  to  an  inquiry  on  that  point : 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  convey  to  your  mind  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  inventive 
process  in  my  own  case.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  it  is  not  chance.  Neither  does  it  depend, 
to  any  great  extent,  on  suggestive  circumstances.  These  may  present  the  objects,  but  they 
are  no  guide  to  the  invention  itself.  The  falling  apple  only  suggested  to  Newton  a  subject 
of  inquiry.  All  that  we  know  of  the  law  of  gravitation  had  to  be  reasoned  out  afterward. 
My  first  step  toward  an  invention  has  always  been  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  aimed 
at.  I  learn  its  requirements  as  a  whole,  and  also  as  composed  of  separate  parts.  If,  for 
example,  that  object  be  the  weaving  of  coach-lace,  I  ascertain  the  character  of  the  several 
motions  required,  and  the  relations  these  must  sustain  to  each  other  in  order  to  effect  the 
combined  result;  secondly,  I  devise  means  to  produce  these  motions;  and  thirdly,  I  com- 
bine these  means  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  harmonious  co-operation.  To  carry  an 
invention  through  its  first  and  second  stages  is  comparatively  easy.  The  first  is  simply  an 
investigation  of  facts ;  the  second,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  the  operations  of  my  own  mind, 
comes  through  the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  means  in  the 
sense  above  explained.  On  the  contrary,  my  chief  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the  variety 
always  at  command  those  which  are  most  appropriate.  To  make  this  choice  of  the 
elementary  means  and  to  combine  them  in  unity  and  harmony — to  conduct,  that  is,  an 
invention  through  its  last  or  practical  stage — constitutes  (he  chief  labor.  In  making  this 
choice  of  the  elementary  parts  one  must  reason  from  what  is  known  to  what  is  not  so — 
keeping  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessary  combinations,  examining  each  element,  not 
only  in  reference  to  its  peculiar  function,  but  to  its  fitness  also  for  becoming  a  part  of  the 
whole.  Each  device  must  be  thus  examined  and  re-examined  until  harmony  and  unity  are 
fully  established.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  effecting  that  concentration  of  thought  which  is  so 
necessary  in  pursuits  like  mine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  withdraw  my  mind  from 
any  subject  in  which  it  has  once  become  interested,  until  its  general  bearings,  at  least,  are 
fully  ascertained.  I  always  mature  in  my  mind  the  general  plan  of  an  invention  before 
attempting  to  execute  it,  resorting  occasionally  to  sketches  on  paper  for  the  more  intricate 
parts.  In  building  a  machine,  a  draughtsman  prepares  the  working-drawings  from  sketches 
furnished  by  me,  which  indicate  in  figures  the  proportions  of  the  parts.  I  never  make  any- 
thing with  my  own  hands.    I  do  not  like  even  drawing  to  a  scale." 

In  1842  the  several  manufacturing  corporations  of  Lowell  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to 
Mr.  Bigelow's  knowledge  and  skill  by  creating  a  new  office,  with  liberal  salary,  and  appoint- 
ing him  to  fill  it.  His  duties  were  to  make  improvements  and  suggestions,  and  generally 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  agents  of  the  respective  companies.  In  this  capacity  he 
brought  forward  some  important  improvements,  which  were  adopted  by  all  the  cotton-mills 
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of  Lowell.  Finding  his  new  office  too  general  in  its  character  and  duties  to  give  results 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he,  against  the  wishes  of  the  agents,  resigned  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months,  and  with  his  retirement  the  office  itself  ceased  to  exist. 

No  memoir  of  Erastus  Brigham  Bigelow  would  he  complete  or  just  that  should  fail  to 
mention  with  honor  his  cider  and  only  brother,  Horatio  Nelson  Bigelow.  At  the  very 
outset,  while  success  was  yet  uncertain,  Horatio,  though  himself  poor,  gave  pecuniary  aid 
to  his  brother  in  patenting  and  building  his  first  looms.  All  the  mills  at  Clinton  were 
built  and  started  under  his  superintendence,  and  their  early  success  was  largely  due  to  his 
skill,  industry,  and  business  talent.  His  lamented  death  occurred  in  1868.  When,  in  1837, 
the  brothers  Bigelow  went  to  Lancaster  that  they  might  employ  one  of  its  streams  to 
drive  their  coach-lace  looms,  what  is  now  Clinton  was  the  least  cultivated  and  the  least 
valued  portion  of  that  town.  From  a  sparsely  settled  district  of  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
it  has  since  grown  to  a  community  of  seven  thousand  persons.  In  1849  Clinton  was  made 
a  township  by  legislative  act.  This  healthy  and  beautiful  town,  with  its  busy  factories,  its 
orderly  and  industrious  population,  its  neat  and  comfortable  homes,  its  six  churches,  its 
public  schools,  its  free  library  of  over  six  thousand  volumes,  and  fair  prospects  of  future 
growth  and  prosperity,  was  virtually  born  when  Mr.  Bigelow  thought  out  his  coach-lace 
loom,  and  is  no  less  truly  one  of  his  creations. 

In  the  autumn  of  i860  Mr.  Bigelow  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  represen- 
tative to  Congress  from  the  Fourth  District.    It  was  a  period  of  highly  excited  feeling,  not 
unrningled  with  anxious  fears.    The  canvass,  though  warm  and  active,  was  wholly  undis- 
figured  by  partisan  and  personal  bitterness.    He  failed  of  an  election  by  a  few  votes.  For 
the  successful  candidate,  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  always  entertained 
high  regard.    His  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  election  was  very  slight.    Indeed,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  long  looked  back  upon  his  defeat  as  among  the  fortu- 
nate occurrences  of  his  life.    As  a  member  of  Congress,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  eminent  for  ability  and  usefulness.    But  representative  halls  are  not  the  only 
spheres  of  beneficent  activity.    Untrammelled  by  party  allegiance,  and  happily  freed  from 
official  responsibilities,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  probably  done  more  for  his  country — more  even 
towards  the  right  shaping  of  national  legislation — more,  we  doubt  not,  for  mankind — than 
he  would  have  accomplished  as  a  member  of  Congress.    At  the  period  now  referred  to, 
Mr.  Bigelow's  conservative  tendencies  inclined  him  to  act  with  his  friends  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks.    But  mere  party  politics  could  not  hold  him  long,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
took  occasion  to  declare  his  independence.    On  being  informed,  in  the  summer  of  1868, 
that  a  Democratic  ward  club  had  chosen  him  for  its  president,  he  declined  the  honor  with 
the  remark  "  that  for  nearly  eight  years  he  had  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  politics,  prefer- 
ring to  be  free  to  support  or  oppose  public  measures  according  to  his  individual  judgment, 
unbiased  by  party  ties  or  precepts." 
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During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  United  States  had  risen 
to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  had  evinced  as  never  before  its  importance  and  value  as 
a  national  interest.  To  secure  the  benefits  of  union  and  co-operation,  a  meeting  of  gentle- 
men engaged  in  this  industry  was  held  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the  autumn  of 
1864,  arid  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  National  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Bigelovv  was 
chosen  President.  Soon  afterward,  at  the  request  of  the  association,  he  issued  an  address 
to  the  wool  manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  defining  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
union,  and  inviting  them  all  to  share  its  duties  and  privileges.  The  benefits  resulting  to 
persons  of  similar  pursuits  from  harmonious  views  and  united  action  were  naturally  sug- 
gested, and  the  opinion,  not  uncommon  among  the  growers  of  wool,  that  their  interests 
were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  wool  manufacturers,  was  mentioned  as  a  fallacy  injurious 
to  both  classes,  which  could  not  fail  to  disappear  when  they  should  come  to  know  each 
other  better.  This  timely  suggestion  proved  to  be  seed  cast  into  good  ground.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  a  National  Association  of  Wool-growers  was  formed  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  By 
means  of  the  two  organizations  it  became  possible  to  confer  with  one  another  in  friendly 
discussion,  and  with  calm  comparison  of  their  respective  views.  The  result  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  sheep-raisers,  whose  flocks  whiten  the  hill-side  and  the  prairie,  and 
the  mill-owners,  who  transform  their  fleeces  into  fabrics  of  utility  and  beauty,  no  longer 
pull  apart.  The  present  tariff,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wool  and  its  manufactures,  is  the  direct 
and  valuable  fruit  of  this  reconciliation.  The  direct  influence  and  agency  of  Mr.  Bigelow 
in  bringing  about  this  result  are  acknowledged  by  all. 

More  than  once  Mr.  Bigelow  has  given  his  thoughts  expression  through  the  press.  In 
1858  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Depressed  Condition  of  Manufac- 
tures in  Massachusetts,  with  Suggestions  as  to  its  Cause  and  its  R-emedy.  This  pamphlet, 
although  for  the  most  part  special  in  its  origin  and  application,  attracted  notice  and  praise 
as  containing  many  suggestions  in  regard  to  machinery  and  manufactures  which  are  of 
general  interest  and  permanent  value.  It  appeared  at  the  time  Russia  was  actively  engaged 
in  developing  her  manufactures,  and  Count  Gurowski  translated  it  into  the  Russian 
language. 

In  1862  appeared  his  work  entitled  The  Tariff  Question,  considered  in  Regard  to  the 
Policy  of  England  and  the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  large  quarto,  contain- 
ing about  one  hundred  pages  of  text,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  statistical 
tables.  Mr.  Bigelovv  had  entered  upon  it  early  in  the  preceding  year,  before  hostilities 
began,  and  while  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  regard  to  future  legislation  was  anything  but  assur- 
ing to  those  who  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  arc  dependent  on  the  just 
protection  of  American  industry.  It  was  an  earnest  and  successful  effort  to  present  the 
argument  in  its  clearest  and  most  practical  form,  and  to  rest  it  on  the  firm  basis  of  undeni- 
able facts.    The  laborious  undertaking  was  prosecuted  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  zeal 
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and  perseverance.  The  statistics  were  brought  together  from  every  available  source  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  select,  collate,  compare,  and  tabulate  these  essential  data  was  a  work 
of  judgment,  care,  and  immense  toil.  Apart  from  its  value  as  a  convincing  argument  in 
favor  of  home  industry  and  protection,  the  book  is  extremely  useful  as  a  repository  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  world,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  a  form  so  accessible. 

In  October,  1869,  Mr.  Bigelow  addressed  a  large  and  attentive  audience  at  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  American  Institute  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  theme  was  The  Wool 
Lndzistry  of  the  United  States.  This  address  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  was  republished  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Its  brief  and  lucid  presenta- 
tion of  the  questions  involved  in  tariff  and  protection  attracted  special  notice,  and  the 
attestation  of  its  ability  came  not  less  from  the  attacks  of  free-traders  than  from  the  appro- 
bation of  those  who  accepted  its  doctrine.  In  1877  Mr.  Bigelow  issued  a  small  book  of 
sixty  pages  entitled  The  Tariff  Policy  of  England  and  the  United  States  Contrasted.  It 
gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  revenue  systems  of  the  two  countries,  and  shows  the  influ- 
ence they  have  respectively  had  on  national  prosperity.  It  takes  the  ground  that  there  is 
no  ultimate  principle  of  universal  application  involved  either  in  free  trade  or  protection  ; 
that  they  are  questions  of  policy,  and  that  their  comparative  merits  depend  on  the  condition 
and  requirements  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  applied.  Its  conclusive  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  protection  policy  for  the  United  States  has  never  been  questioned. 

To  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1878,  he  contributed  an  article  on  The  Rela- 
tions of  Labor  and  Capital.  It  is  an  able  discussion  of  this  difficult  subject  on  the  basis  of 
fact  and  principles,  and  has  received  much  commendation. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  an  original  corporator  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  its  government  from  its  commencement  until  recently.  By 
appointment  of  the  Institute  he  is  one  of  the  three  Trustees  selected  by  that  body  for  The 
Micseum  of  Fine  Arts.  He  is  a  member  of  the  London  Society  for  the  En^tragement  of 
Arts,  Mamifactures,  and  Commerce,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Five  New  England  colleges  have  paid  Mr.  Bigelow  the  well-merited  compliment  of 
an  honorary  degree.  On  the  catalogues  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Williams  his 
name  is  inscribed  as  a  Master  of  Arts.    On  the  roll  of  Amherst  he  ranks  as  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  winter  residence  is  in  Boston,  and  his  summer  residence,  "  Stonehurst," 
is  in  North  Conway,  New  Hampshire.  Stonehurst,  with  its  two  hundred  acres  of  inter- 
vale and  forest,  is  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Bigelow  resides  there  six  months  of  the  year,  giving  his  attention,  as  a  source  of  recrea- 
tion and  a  means  of  preserving  his  health,  to  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  improvement  of 
the  place. 
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PAVEN,  FRANKLIN,  President  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  practical  importance  of  biography,  as  connected  with  indus- 
s»  try  and  commerce,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  sources  of  wealth  to  nations, 
and  the  management  of  acquired  wealth  to  individuals,  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  science  of  domestic  and  political  economy.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  has  ever  been  a 
dominant  element  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  claimed  by  M.  Malte  Brun  that  Herodotus, 
who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  was  a  merchant.  The  merchants  of  Tyre  were 
princes,  and  were  counted  among  the  honorable  of  the  earth.  Solomon,  in  his  splendor, 
and  kings  in  their  high  prerogatives  of  power,  dignified  commerce  by  associating  with 
merchants  and  sharing  their  gains.  Although  trade,  as  a  profession,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  has  been  occasionally  proscribed  as  dishonorable  by  classes  of  men  only 
distinguished  by  titles  bestowed  by  the  accidents  of  birth,  wealth,  or  rank,  and  without 
regard  to  merit,  yet,  in  most  nations,  history  shows  that  these  are  exceptional  examples. 

The  subject  of  industry  and  trade  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Carthage  and  of 
other  countries  of  the  same  period.  However  much  may  be  said  against  the  waste  of 
human  life  in  the  Crusades,  much  good  was  accomplished,  which  followed  their  fanatic 
march  to  the  Holy  Land,  by  opening  up  new  sources  of  industry  and  commerce.  By  a 
merciful  law  of  Providence  the  errors  of  humanity  are  often  transmuted  into  temporal 
blessings.  The  Hanseatic  League,  the  controlling  commercial  confederacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  exerted  a  monopolizing  influence  over  the  trade  of  the  Northern  World.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lombards.  They  were  both  bankers  and  merchants.  If  we  turn  to  the  history  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  or  even  to  the  history  of  all  civilized  nations,  we 
shall  find  how  completely  the  subject  of  commerce  has  been  recognized  and  systematized 
as  an  element  of  progress  and  political  economy.  It  makes  a  part  of  science  and  literature 
of  all  ages.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  banker  and  trader  sometimes  has  been  so  great  as 
to  be  counted  a  public  calamity,  an  obstacle  to  wise  legislation.  Property  is  timid  and 
selfish.  The  habits  of  its  possessor  are  not  always  favorable  to  public  duty  or  patriotism. 
The  merchant  accumulates  his  gains,  and  the  banker  shares  in  their  management,  whether 
for  use,  credit,  investment,  or  distribution.  They  generally  stand  together,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil. 

The  president  and  officers  of  a  bank;  the  wealthy  depositors  of  money;  the  corpora- 
tions that  control  the  influence  of  capital,  and  capitalists  who  have  an  ambition  to  increase 
their  surplus  means,  with  no  special  motives  to  public  good,  arc  distinct  and  powerful 
forces  in  society  which  should  be  carefully  studied  and  wisely  adjusted  by  legislation,  so 
that  the  golden  rule  of  "  Live  and  let  live"  may  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  people. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  not  made  with  an  aimless  purpose,  but  to  illustrate  the 
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importance  of  biography — to  lead  men  of  all  classes  to  study  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
chosen  field  which  they  occupy.  The  legitimate  objects  of  biography  are  not  to  gratify  the 
self-complacency  of  personal  conceit,  but  to  place  upon  record  the  acts  of  men  who  have 
been  faithful  and  honest,  and  whose  examples  are  calculated  to  be  useful  to  mankind  by 
demonstrating  the  sources  of  happiness  and  the  conditions  of  success.  The  propriety  and 
usefulness  of  the  following  sketch  of  Franklin  Haven,  therefore,  will  be  found  in  a  new 
example  of  duty  worthy  to  be  studied  and  followed. 

Franklin  Haven  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1804.  When  three  years  of 
age,  his  parents  removed  to  Boston,  and  at  a  proper  age  he  was  placed  in  the 
public  schools,  where  he  received  his  education.  He  evinced  a  decided  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  his  early  habits  of  application  and  observation  enabled  him  to  appreciate 
its  practical  importance.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  office  of  Samuel  Dana, 
a  well-known  banker,  as  a  clerk.  His  remarkable  aptitude  for  business,  at  an  early  period, 
led  Mr.  Dana  to  invite  him  to  become  a  partner.  Although  the  offer  was  declined,  Mr. 
Dana  continued  his  friendship  and  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  integrity  during  life, 
and  made  him  the  executor  of  his  will.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was 
appointed  paying  teller  of  the  Globe  Bank,  of  which  Charles  Sprague,  Esq.,  was  cashier. 
He  retained  this  office  for  five  or  six  years,  and  in  that  time  so  won  the  confidence  of  the 
business  community  that  when  the  Merchants'  Bank  was  organized  in  1831  he  was  elected 
cashier  of  the  new  institution. 

In  September,  1833,  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  then  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  afterward  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  selected  the 
Merchants'  Bank  as  a  depository  of  the  public  money.  That  this  bank  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  President  Jackson's  administration  was  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  its 
cashier,  who  was  a  well-known  member  of  the  Democratic  party.  David  Henshaw,  a 
distinguished  and  influential  member  of  that  party,  who  was  appointed  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  by  President  Jackson,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Tyler,  was 
an  early  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Haven.  It  is  said  that  it  was  owing  to  Mr. 
Henshaw's  influeuce  with  President  Jackson  that  the  measure  to  remove  the  public  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  determined  upon,  during  the  visit  of  President 
Jackson  to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1833.  This  measure  was,  as  above  stated,  immedi- 
ately carried  into  effect.  From  that  time,  through  all  subsequent  administrations  of  the 
Government,  the  Merchants'  Bank  has  been  a  depository  of  public  moneys,  whenever 
any  bank  has  been  employed  for  that  purpose. 

These  official  relations  brought  Mr.  Haven  prominently  before  the  public  and  in  con- 
nection with  national  finance.  He  was  appointed  on  a  committee,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Henshaw  and  Samuel  D.  Bradford,  to  visit  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Government  Deposit  Banks  of  those  cities 
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for  co-operation  with  the  Merchants'  Bank  in  the  mutual  coin  redemption  of  each  other's 
notes.  The  ulterior  intention  of  this  plan  was  to  introduce  a  substitute  for  the  notes  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  whose  charter  was  about  to  expire.  The  immediate  object  was 
accomplished,  and  the  plan  was  continued  for  many  years. 

During  the  monetary  crisis  of  1837,  when  specie  payments  were  suspended  throughout 
the  country,  Mr.  Haven  was  made  the  President  of  the  Merchants'  Bank.  It  had  the 
largest  capital  of  any  banking  corporation  in  New  England  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  internal  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  it  had  established  accounts  for  the 
collection  of  exchanges  at  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  the  bank,  in  avoiding  heavy  losses  during  that  protracted  period  of  great 
business  peril  and  disaster,  afforded  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  skill  and  wisdom  with  which 
the  bank  was  managed. 

In  1838  President  Van  Buren  appointed  him  Pension  Agent  of  Massachusetts,  which 
office  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  President  Taylor,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  1853,  when  he  resigned. 
His  resignation  was  tendered  three  times  before  it  was  accepted.  These  public  positions 
were  held  without  interference  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  president  of  the  bank. 

Associated  with  influential  men  at  home,  socially  and  officially,  and  having  frequent 
occasion  to  correspond  with  public  men  at  Washington  and  in  other  cities,  Mr.  Haven  was 
early  led  to  study  the  great  subjects  of  legislation,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
statesmen  of  the  country.  The  subject  of  national  finance  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
all  measures  designed  to  advance  and  protect  commerce  and  industry,  that  discussion  brings 
leading  men  of  all  classes  together  in  council.  A  common  interest  develops,  by  intercourse, 
friendly  relations,  and  these  are  often  ripened  into  friendship.  The  relations  of  want 
multiply  new  duties.  The  wants  of  society  are  naturally  and  willingly  met  and  supplied 
by  men  of  every  class,  who  in  their  turn  equally  need  the  favors  of  others.  Mutuality  is  a 
permanent  condition  of  humanity.  What  one  man  is  required  to  contribute  for  the  good 
of  others  is  balanced  by  ample  compensation  from  others,  in  other  ways  and  in  other  things. 

When  carefully  considered,  the  laws  of  compensation,  as  really  found  in  life,  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  interesting.  No  one,  however  great,  can  live  alone  and  be  useful.  No 
one,  with  high  motives,  however  insignificant,  but  can  find  a  place  to  employ  his  faculties 
in  a  way  that  will  be  useful  to  others.  These  relations  are  clearly  seen  and  appreciated  by 
gifted  minds,  and  they  deliberately  select  companions  whose  talents  and  tastes  harmonize 
with  their  own  habits  and  sentiments.  Intimacy  finds  its  centre  in  the  spirit  of  congeni- 
ality. Kindred  minds  make  up  the  circles  of  society.  Each  circle  has  its  great  truths,  by 
whomsoever  spoken,  and  they  are  counted  as  common  blessings  in  companionship. 

Or,  as  more  impressively  uttered  by  Shakespeare  : 
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"  In  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  needs  must  be  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit." 

This  "  instinctive  demand  of  alliance,"  in  friendship,  as  it  is  happily  termed  by  Addison, 
asserts  its  own  power  in  one  mind,  and  finds  its  correlative  in  another.  It  is  a  reality.  It 
is  always  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  when  we  speak  of  men  of  any  class,  we  naturally 
look  for  their  associates. 

The  sphere  of  Mr.  Haven  has  been  eventful  and  instructive.  He  did  not  seek  distinc- 
tion to  gratify  a  barren  vanity,  but  found  it  in  his  common  round  of  duties.  His 
practical  judgment  inspired  confidence  in  the  minds  of  distinguished  men,  and  it  has  been 
his  great  privilege  to  enjoy  their  intercourse.  His  confidential  relations  with  such  men  as 
Webster,  Choate,  Henshaw,  Chief-Justice  Chase,  and  others,  indicate  a  co-operative  mind 
of  genial  sentiment  and  ability.  His  long-continued  intimacy  with  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  Mr.  Webster,  is  worthy  of  special  remark.  Although  not  of  the  same 
political  party  as  Mr.  Haven,  yet,  during  a  large  and  most  important  portion  of  his  public 
career,  Mr.  Webster  honored  him  as  one  of  his  most  confidential  friends,  even  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  constantly  communicated  to  him  his  views  of  public  measures.  He 
unreservedly  expressed  his  wishes,  fears,  and  doubts,  his  opinions  of  men,  and  spoke  with 
undisguised  freedom  of  anticipated  results  of  questionable  legislation.  In  speaking  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  he  did  not  limit  his  remarks  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  country.  He 
extended  them  to  the  varying  policy  of  foreign  nations,  even  to  the  great  cause  of  repub- 
licanism of  the  world.  In  other  words,  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  which  he  openly 
avowed  and  acknowledged  before  his  death.  During  this  period,  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Haven, 
he  alluded  to  the  changing  affairs  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  at  home ;  to 
the  questions  before  Congress  concerning  Oregon,  Texas,  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  National 
Finance,  the  Tariff,  Slavery,  and  the  Compromise  Act,  party  differences,  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments and  Cabinet  secrets  ;  indeed,  he  communicated  without  reserve  what  may  be  termed 
the  political  atmosphere  of  parties  and  of  the  machinery  of  the  Government. 

This  unlimited  freedom  of  intercourse  with  a  political  opponent  was  an  extraordinary 
compliment  that  was  fully  and  delicately  appreciated  by  Mr.  Haven.  But  few  men  could 
be  the  recipients  of  such  partiality  from  such  a  source  without  modifying  opinions,  or  com- 
promising principles.  No  word,  or  act,  uttered  or  committed  by  either,  in  this  long  period, 
gave  occasion  for  argument,  expressions  of  personal  regret,  apology,  or  explanation.  Each 
allowed  the  other  to  be  proudly  himself.  They  enjoyed  life  together,  mutually  securing 
its  privileges  for  enjoyment,  and  in  sympathy  marking  its  adverses  for  improvement.  When 
Mr.  Webster  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  few  men   complained  of  Mr. 
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Haven  for  his  departure  from  the  Democratic  faith,  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Whig 
Convention  at  Baltimore  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  his  active 
endeavors  to  secure  Mr.  Webster's  nomination  for  that  high  office.  Both  alike  were 
actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  based  upon  knowledge  of  character. 

Not  only  on  public  matters  did  Mr.  Webster  have  a  familiar  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Haven,  but  upon  all  subjects  that  were  personal,  social,  or  domestic.  He  spoke  of  his 
enjoyments  and  preferences  with  a  playful  spirit,  and  of  his  ills,  annoyances,  and  troubles 
with  cheerful  resignation.  He  looked  upon  life  as  an  opportunity  for  duty,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  as  the  source  of  happiness.  He  manifested  real  pleasure  in  receiving  Mr. 
Haven  at  his  home,  in  his  family,  and  it  was  his  expressed  delight  to  visit  Beverly  Beach 
to  enjoy  the  unceremonious  hospitality  of  his  friend. 

These  interesting  facts  are  given  as  justly  belonging  to  the  record  of  Mr.  Haven  and 
to  the  public.  This  intimacy  was  not  based  upon  any  mercenary  or  selfish  principle.  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  many  wants  and  high  official  stations  of  influence,  claimed  no  service  from 
his  friend  not  consistent  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty,  and  it  is  certain,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  record,  that  Mr.  Haven  had  no  occasion  to  ask  for  public  distinction,  so 
distasteful  to  his  love  of  quiet  life.  Only  nine  days  before  his  death  Mr.  Webster  wrote 
Mr.  Haven  the  following  brief  but  expressive  note  :  "  Tuesday,  3  p.m.  Dear  friend,  I 
am  better.  Yours,  Daniel  Webster."  Mr.  Haven  was  kindly  mentioned  in  his  will,  and 
was  named  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate. 

In  the  administration  of  President  Harrison  Mr.  Webster  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State.  This  he  retained  through  all  the  political  complications  that  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  newly-elected  President,  and  of  his  successor's  (President  Tyler's)  vetoes 
of  the  Bank  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  resignation  of  all  his  colleagues.  The  emergencies  of 
the  Government,  under  President  Tyler,  became  so  urgent  that  Congress  authorized  a  loan 
of  twelve  millions  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Haven  was  called  to  Washington 
and  invited  by  Secretary  Forward  to  accept  the  agency  for  the  disposal  of  the  loan  in  Europe. 
President  Tyler  and  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  joined  in  his  solicitation.  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  then  engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  the  North-eastern  Boundary  Treaty,  offered  to 
give  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  great  London  bankers.  Mr.  Haven,  however,  doubted 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  until  a  portion  of  the  loan  had  been  taken  at  home.  He 
declined  the  mission.  It  was  given  to  another  gentleman,  who  made  the  effort,  but  failed. 
Mr.  Haven,  whose  sagacity  was  vindicated  by  the  failure  to  float  the  loan  in  Europe,  then 
demonstrated  his  own  ability  by  efficiently  aiding  to  place  it  among  our  own  capitalists. 

This  confidence  in  the  financial  judgment  of  Mr.  Haven  was  continued  during  the 
administration  of  General  Taylor.  His  appointment  as  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer 
in  1849,  in  Boston,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  the  usual  formality  of  reference. 
The  same  entire  trust  in  his  probity  and  fitness,  exemplified  by  immediate  Senatorial  con- 
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firmation,  was  also  illustrated  by  President  Pierce  in  1853,  when  Mr.  Haven  had  resigned 
the  office.  At  the  request  of  General  Pierce  he  continued  to  perform  its  functions  for 
nearly  a  year  afterward. 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Millard  Fillmore,  who  succeeded  to  the  Presidential  chair  on  the 
death  of  General  Taylor,  about  sixteen  months  after  his  inauguration,  Daniel  Webster  held 
the  highly  onerous  and  responsible  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  About  the  time  when 
he  assumed  its  duties,  we  find  him  communicating  his  confidential  views  to  his  friend  of  the 
Merchants'  Bank,  Boston,  in  a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  the  Private  Correspondence 
of  Webster,  published  by  his  son  Fletcher,  1857. 

In  addition  to  his  constant  duties  as  president  of  a  bank,  Mr.  Haven  has  found  time 
to  attend  to  important  trusts,  involving  interests  of  great  magnitude.  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  original  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Road  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  He  occupied  that  position  for  thirteen  years,  and  on  retiring 
from  it  was  presented  by  the  stockholders  with  a  service  of  silver. 

In  1858  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
Public  Lands.  The  result  of  his  counsel  in  this  responsible  position  added  millions  to  the 
State  Treasury.  For  many  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Eastern  Road  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  Clearing  House  system  for  daily  settlement  between 
banks,  and  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Boston  Clearing  House  Association. 
During  the  civil  war  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Government.  In  1861  and 
1862  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Boston  Banks,  for  collecting  subscriptions  for 
Government  loans,  and  for  distributing  the  bonds  and  Treasury  notes  received  in  exchange. 
He  was  delegate  to  various  bank  conventions  held  in  New  York,  called  by  request  of  Secre- 
tary Chase,  to  devise  means  to  replenish  the  National  Treasury.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  confer  with  the  Secretary,  and  the  Financial  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Having  faith  in  the  future  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  pay  all  its  just  debts,  and  to  maintain  the  public  honor,  Mr.  Haven  manifested  a  cheerful 
confidence  during  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  civil  war. 

Honorable  political  positions  have  been  offered  Mr.  Haven,  but  these  have  been 
invariably  declined.  He  preferred  to  employ  his  faculties  in  doing  honor  to  the  station  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Although  the  president  of  a  large  bank,  he  has  taken  pleasure  in 
responding  with  courtesy  to  all  applicants  for  discounts,  however  small,  recognizing  the 
expediency  of  affording  facilities  to  all  business  classes,  whenever  they  could  be  so  afforded 
consistently  with  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  bank. 

The  late  S.  G.  Goodrich  ("Peter  Parley"),  in  his  Recollections,  printed  in  1856, 
thus  expresses  himself :  "  Let  no  one  say  I  speak  irreverently  of  bank  presidents.  One  of 
my  best  friends,  during  many  years  of  trial,  was  Franklin  Haven,  President  of  the 
Merchants'  Bank,  Boston,  who  found  it  in  his  heart,  while  administering  his  office  with 
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signal  ability  and  success,  to  collect  a  library,  cultivate  letters,  learn  languages,  and  cherish 
a  respect  for  literary  merit."  He  has  acquired  popularity  by  being  useful.  In  1859  a  large 
ship  was  built,  and  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  it  was  named  for  him,  and  at  the  launch 
his  friend  Edward  Everett  made  an  eloquent  speech  to  a  large  gathering  of  gentlemen. 

In  this  brief  sketch,  while  the  subject  of  it  is  still  in  our  midst,  active  and  in  good 
health,  we  omit  much  of  a  personal  and  domestic  nature  that  would  be  interesting.  Such 
details  belong  more  properly  to  the  final  record,  when  life  is  ended,  and  when  enjoyment 
may  be  derived  from  pleasant  recollections  and  practical  reflections.  In  the  winter  he 
resides  in  Boston,  and  in  the  summer  at  Beverly  Beach.  His  country-seat  comprises  from 
one  to  two  hundred  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  covered  with  native  forest  trees.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  taste  and  with  convenient  driveways.  His  mansion  is  near  the 
sea.  But  few  spots  in  New  England  have  been  honored  by  the  presence  of  more  distin- 
guished men  than  this  seaside  home  of  Mr.  Haven. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  observe,  that  while  Mr.  Haven  has  done 
so  much  to  honor  the  business  sphere  of  Boston,  he  has  not  been  indifferent  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature.  He  was  entitled  to  the  high  compliment  from  his  genial  and  talented  friend, 
Mr.  Goodrich,  we  have  quoted.  His  library  is  made  up  with  good  judgment,  and  it  is 
a  splendid  one.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  various  departments  of  science, 
and  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  city  and  commonwealth.  He  is  a  ready  writer,  and 
his  literary  attainments  have  been  recognized  by  academic  honors. 


IERCE,  HENRY  LILLIE,  ex-Mayor  of  Boston.  Born  in  Stoughton,  Mass., 
August  23d,  1825.  He  is  probably  a  descendant  of  the  "John  Pers,  weaver," 
who  is  recorded  in  an  ancient  document  in  the  English  Exchequer,  bearing  date 
April  8th,  1637,  as  "desirous  to  passe,"  with  his  wife  and  children,  "to  Boston,  in 
New  England,  to  inhabitt,"  and  who  appears  to  have  been  admitted,  under  the  name  of 
John  Pierce,  to  be  a  freeman,  in  Watertown,  in  March,  1637— 1638.  Jesse  Pierce,  the  father 
of  Henry,  was  born  in  Stoughton  in  1788.  He  was  a  teacher  for  twenty  years,  first  of 
public  schools  in  different  towns  of  Norfolk  County,  and  later  of  well-known  and  highly 
successful  private  schools  in  Milton  and  Stoughton.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  public 
affairs ;  and  might  be  taken  as  an  excellent  representative  of  the  independent  and  public- 
spirited  New  England  townsmen,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  French  writer  on 
Democracy  in  America.  He  took  part  in  town  affairs,  served  in  the  militia  in  all  capacities 
from  ensign  to  colonel,  and  represented  his  town  during  six  terms  of  the  State  Legislature. 
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Although  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  his  instinctive  love  of  liberty  led  him  to  take 
the  side  of  the  anti-slavery  agitators  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  their  cause 
He  voted  for  Birney,  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  "  Liberty  party"  in  1844,  and  joined 
the  Free  Soil  party  on  its  organization  in  1848.  He  married,  in  1824,  Eliza  S.  Lillie, 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Lillie,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
as  an  artillery  officer,  and  as  aid  to  Major-General  Knox,  and  who,  some  years  after  the  war 
was  appointed  Chief-Officer  at  West  Point.  A  sword,  presented  to  him  by  Lafayette,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Henry  received  a  good  English  education  at  the  public  school  in  his  native  town,  at  the 
academy  in  Milton,  and  also  at  the  academy  and  State  normal  school  at  Bridgewater.  In  1850 
he  became  connected  with  the  chocolate  manufactory  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  at  Dorchester, 
to  which  place  the  family  had  moved  the  previous  year.    In  1854  he  took  charge  of  the 
entire  business,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  the  sole  manager.    At  an  early 
age  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  while  a  school-boy  he  contributed  articles 
for  some  of  the  country  papers.    Until  1848  he  sympathized  with  and  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic party.    In  that  year  he  joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  organization  of  the  Free  Soil 
party,  and  in  promulgating  the  principles  set  forth  by  Martin  V an  Buren  in  his  acceptance 
of  their  nomination  for  the  Presidency.    From  that  time  until  the  purpose  for  which  the 
party  was  organized  had  been  triumphantly  established,  he  stood  by  it  through  good  report 
and  through  evil  report,  aiding  it  by  his  voice,  his  pen,  and  his  money.    In  i860  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  bill  passed  by  both  branches 
striking  out  the  word  "  white,"  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  laws  authorizing  the  organization 
of  the  militia.    But  the  act  was  defeated  by  the  Governor's  veto ;  and  it  was  not  until  four 
years  had  passed  that  success  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  wished  to  have  this 
obnoxious  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  removed  from  the  statute  book.     On  being 
re-elected  for  the  following  year,  Mr.  Pierce  inaugurated  the  movement,  in  which  he  was 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  for  instructing  our  Senators,  and  recommending  our 
Representatives  in  Congress,  to  favor  such  a  change  in  the  national  laws  as  would  authorize 
the  enlistment  of  colored  men  into  the  United  States  army.    In  the  session  of  1862,  to 
which  he  was  re-elected,  Mr.  Pierce  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  in  that  capacity  reported  and  carried  through  the  House  two  measures  of  great 
importance,,  namely  :  the  act  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  State  bonds  in  gold  (this 
was  after  the  Legal  Tender  Act  had  been  passed  by  Congress),   and  the  act  taxing 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies.    At  the  end  of  his  third  term,  Mr.  Pierce  with- 
drew from  the  House,  but  was  chosen  again  in  1866,  and  appears  in  the  journals  of  the 
day  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  business  of  the  session. 

On  the  annexation  of  Dorchester  to  the  city  of  Boston,  in  1869,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  that  section  of  the  city  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.     After  serving  two  years 
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( 1 870-1 871),  he  declined  a  re-election.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Boston,  being  the  choice  of  the  citizens  without  regard  to  party.  His 
address  at  the  organization  of  the  new  government  was  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
in  his  abilities  as  an  executive  officer.  To  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  government,  radical 
changes  were  needed  in  some  of  the  departments ;  and  such  changes  he  not  only  recom- 
mended, but  proceeded  resolutely  to  carry  out.  Against  very  strong  opposition  he 
reorganized  the  Health  and  Fire  Departments,  and  freed  them  from  the  personal  and 
partisan  influences  to  which  they  had  long  been  subject. 

In  October  of  that  year  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans  for  Represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  Third  Massachusetts  District,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Forty- 
third  Congress  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Honorable  William  Whiting.    The  success  of 
his  municipal  administration  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  Demo.crats  failed  to  nominate  any 
candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  his  election  was  substantially  unanimous.    Having  been  for 
many  years  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  Charles  Sumner,  and  having  a  large 
acquaintance  with  the  public  men  of  the  day,  he  was  from  the  start  in  a  position  to  exert  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  councils  of  the  government.    Imbued  with  the  same  spirit  which 
led  Sumner,  and  Andrew,  and  Wilson,  to  favor  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  South  in 
the  legislation  which  followed  the  war,  he  threw  his  influence  against  the  harsh  and  uncon- 
stitutional measures  by  which  a  portion  of  the  leaders  in  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
sought  to  perpetuate  their  political  ascendancy  over  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.    He  was 
thus  placed  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  being  obliged  to  oppose  many  of  the  measures 
which  were  favored  by  President  Grant's  Administration.     But  it  is  evident  that  his 
course  was  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  elections  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
1874,  he  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority,  while  in  six  out  of  the  ten  other  districts  in 
the  State  the  regular  Republican  candidates  were  defeated  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.    Near  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress 
(February,  1875),  the  Force  Bill,  so-called,  giving  the  President  extraordinary  powers  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States,  and  in  his  discretion  to  suspend  the  privileges 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corptcs,  was  introduced  into  the  House  and  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Administration  leaders  to  force  it  through  without  giving  sufficient  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion.   The  Republicans  had  control  of  the  House  by  a  large  majority  ;  and  as  a  political 
measure,  intended,  as  many  of  them  avowed,  to  give  their  party  an  advantage  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  to  occur  in  the  following  year,  they  were  substantially  unanimous  in  its 
support.   On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr.  Pierce  made  a  short  speech  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
which  was  highly  commended  by  all  the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  Mr.  Pierce  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.    He  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
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the  subject  of  relieving  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  from  the  unjust  and  discrimi- 
nating legislation  of  some  of  the  States  with  regard  to  pilotage  fees.  He  also  made  speeches 
on  the  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  limit  the  term  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  on  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  on  counting  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana.  On 
the  last-named  question,  Mr.  Pierce  and  Prof.  Seelye,  (the  representative  from  the  Tenth 
Massachusetts  District),  stood  alone  among  the  Republicans  in  opposing  the  counting  of 
the  vote  of  Louisiana  for  either  candidate,  on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  making  up  the  returns 
The  London  Times  published  Mr.  Pierce's  speech  at  length,  and  referred  to  it  as  a  "  very 
able"  one. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  elections  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  Mr.  Pierce  announced 
to  the  electors  of  the  Third  District,  through  the  public  press,  his  determination  to  retire 
from  public  life  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  then  held  office.  This  decision 
was  made  after  due  deliberation  and  with  the  firm  resolve  of  adhering  to  it.  It  was  with 
extreme  reluctance,  therefore,  that  he  consented,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  as  a  citizens'  candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Boston.  The  call  for  his 
services  was  signed  by  twenty-five  hundred  tax-paying  citizens,  representing  all  classes  and 
all  parties.  The  administration  then  in  power  was  charged  with  extreme  partisanship 
and  with  being  inefficient.  The  contest  which  followed  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  The  number  of  votes  cast  was  largely  in  excess  of 
those  at  any  previous  election — municipal,  State,  or  national — and  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Pierce  by  about  2300  majority. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Mr.  Pierce  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  powers  and  pur- 
poses of  municipal  corporations,  taking  the  ground  that  "  they  are  created  and  exist  for  the 
public  advantage,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  their  officers  or  of  particular  individuals  or 
classes."  He  also  considered  some  of  the  schemes  which  had  been  devised  for  improving 
our  local  governments,  and  denied  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  attempting  to  raise  the 
standard  by  a  limitation  of  the  suffrage,  or  by  giving  up  to  the  State  powers  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  been  exercised  by  the  towns  and  cities.  His  clear  and  business-like 
exposition  of  the  true  theory  upon  which  local  governments  are  founded  and  maintained 
in  this  country  was  highly  commended  by  the  representatives  of  all  parties. 

Having  satisfied  himself  from  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  his  labors  that  the  depart- 
ment of  the  government  most  in  need  of  reform  was  that  which  had  charge  of  the  police, 
he  entered  upon  the  work  of  reorganizing  it  with  that  courage  and  persistency  which 
have  never  yet  failed  to  achieve  their  purpose.  Against  an  opposition  which  was  at  times 
factious  and  violent,  he  carried  through  his  plan  of  reorganization  by  which  that  important 
department  of  the  city  government  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  personal  and  partisan 
influences,  and  a  more  equitable  and  intelligent  enforcement  of  the  laws  secured. 

The  work  for  which  his  services  were  demanded  by  the  citizens  having  been  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  Mr.  Pierce  declined  a  re-election  for  another  term. 
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This  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  a  busy  and  eventful  life  cannot  be  con- 
cluded bettejr  than  by  quoting  from  the  words  of  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  who, 
regretting  Mayor  Pierce's  absence  on  a  recent  public  occasion,  near  the  end  of  his  teim  of 
service,  said  :  "  We  should  have  liked  to  tell  him  how  well  he  represents  the  honesty,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  honor  of  Boston." 


HOMAS,  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  lawyer  and  ex-Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Born  in  Boston,  February  12th,  181 3. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  noted  printer  of  Worcester— a  man 
whose  ability  and  zeal  did  excellent  service  to  the  country  in  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  who  made  his  name  famous  as  an  effective  editor  and  an  erudite  author  of  the 
History  of  Printing,  also  as  the  founder  and  generous  patron  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  as  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  publisher  of  sacred  and  secular  liter- 
ature in  the  United  States.  Few  New  Englanders  were  more  widely  or  favorably  known 
than  he,  and  none — Dr.  Franklin  not  excepted — more  faithfully  embodied  the  popular  ideal 
of  the  shrewd,  vigorous,  daring,  and  victorious  Yankee. 

The  mother  of  Judge  Thomas,  nee  Mary  Wells,  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  merchant 
of  Marblehead,  whose  later  years  were  spent  in  Boston. 

Young  Thomas  obtained  his  academical  education  in  Worcester — to  which  city  his 
parents  had  removed  in  181 9 — at  the  Leicester  or  Lancaster  Academy.  Entering  Brown 
University  in  1826,  he  graduated  therefrom  in  1830,  with  the  customary  diploma  of  A.B. 
Soon  after  that  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  Worcester,  and  subsequently  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
While  under  his  direction  the  student  spent  parts  of  two  years  in  the  Law  Department  of 

Llarvard  University.     In  1833  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Worcester  County,  and 

> 

commenced  practice  there. 

His  political  career  began  almost  simultaneously  with  his  professional  one,  for,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  by  the  Whig  party  in 
Worcester,  and  served  one  term. 

He  next  received  an  appointment  as  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy  from  Judge  Peleg 
Sprague,  of  the  United  States  Court,  and  retained  it  until  1841 — during  the  continuance  of 
the  old  Bankrupt  Law.  In  1844  Governor  Briggs  appointed  him  Judge  of  Probate  for  the 
county  of  Worcester — an  office  he  held  until  1848,  when  he  resigned.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  cast  his  vote  for  General  Taylor. 
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The  literary  and  professional  attainments  of  Judge  Thomas  received  fitting  recognition 
from  his  Alma  Mater  in  1853  in  the  bestowment  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In 
the  year  following  Harvard  University  paid  him  the  same  honor.  In  1853  Governor 
Clifford  tendered  him  the  appointment  of  Judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  State.  He  accepted  the  proffer,  and  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  that  exalted 
and  responsible  office  until  1859,  wrien  he  resigned.  Then,  taking  up  his  residence  in 
West  Roxbury,  he  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Boston,  and  soon  won  the  acknowledged 
position  of  a  leader  at  the  bar. 

In  June,  i86r,  Judge  Thomas  was  almost  unanimously  chosen  by  both  the  great  polit- 
ical parties,  from  what  was  then  the  Seventh  Congressional  District,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
Congress  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Charles~Francis  Adams  as  Minister 
to  England.  He  served  two  years  in  the  lower  House,  and  was  prominent  as  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  also  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Bankrupt  Law. 

While  in  Congress  he  supported  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln  in  all  its 
measures  except  two.  Those  measures  were  the  extremely  important  ones  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  and  the  Confiscation  Act.  The  result  of  disharmony  with  his  colleagues  on 
these  points  was  that  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  declined  a  renomination.  Since 
1863  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  in  the  so-called  seceded  States,  was,  that  such  measures  were 
wholly  unconstitutional.  He  took  a  strictly  legal  view  of  the  entire  situation  ;  maintained 
that  the  Constitution,  as  formed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  States,  as  such,  to  secede  from  the  Union  ;  that  the  con- 
flict was  between  the  Government  and  its  disobedient  subjects ;  and  that  the  latter  could 
not  be  deprived  of  their  property — real  or  personal — without  due  process  of  law. 

On  the  same  ground  he  objected  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  proposed.  He 
could  see  how  emancipation  might  be  accomplished,  and  that  legally,  under  pressure  of 
military  necessity.  If,  by  bearing  arms,  or  acting  as  servants  of  those  who  bore  arms,  the 
slaves  should  obstruct  the  President's  efforts,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  to  subdue  the  rebellion,  then  the  President  might  remove 
the  obstruction  by  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves. 

Emancipation  was  ultimately  effected  by  that  very  process.  To  a  trained  legal  mind, 
extra-constitutional  measures  are  always  unpleasant — much  more  unconstitutional  ones. 
In  the  latter  category  he  placed  the  Treasury-Note  Bill,  and,  as  such,  opposed  it.  The 
sagacious  objections  of  such  men  are  always  productive  of  caution,  and  preventive  of  much 
mischief. 

On  January  15th,  1868,  Governor  Bullock  nominated  Judge  Thomas  for  the  Chief- 
Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  then  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Judge 
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Bigelow.  The  nomination  was  known  to  be  distasteful  to  Republicans,  and  to  the  friends 
of  other  candidates,  and  met  with  such  determined  opposition  that  it  failed  of  confirmation 
in  the  Council  for  the  want  of  one  vote.  The  vote  stood  four  yeas  to  five  nays.  "  The 
post  of  honor  is  the  private  station"  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  possess  marked 
individuality,  and  who  refuse  to  recognize  any  responsibility  except  to  the  eternal  and 
changeless  right. 

Such  men  never  lack  staunch  and  able  friends.  Governor  Bullock  was  such  a  friend 
to  the  rejected  candidate.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  considering  and  answering  some  of 
the  objections  that  were  made  to  his  appointment.  The  chief  of  them  related  to  Judge 
Thomas'  acts  as  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  rebellion.  Giving  a  detailed  but  concise  sketch  of  his  writings,  speeches,  and 
votes,  the  Governor  showed  that  from  January,  1861,  he  had  "opposed  the  doctrine  of 
secession,  advocated  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  voted  for  the  emancipation  of  all 
slaves  employed  in  the  rebellion,  supported  the  bill  prohibiting  naval  and  military  officers 
from  returning  fugitive  slaves,  given  his  vote  in  favor  of  other  bills  striking  at  slavery,  sup- 
ported all  necessary  war  measures,  made  speeches  during  his  vacations  in  aid  of  the  Union 
cause,  and  was  in  all  respects  an  active  friend  of  the  Government.'' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  Judge  Thomas  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  some  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  and  even  to  dissent  from  them,  he  gave  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  efficient  support  to  it  whenever  he  saw  the  way  to  be  constitutionally  clear.  Thus  the 
bill  emancipating  all  slaves  employed  in  the  rebellion  was  drawn  by  him,  and  commended 
itself  so  thoroughly  to  the  acceptance  of  Congress  that  it  passed  without  any  change  in  the 
draft.  It  was  the  first  emancipatory  act  of  the  United  States  Government.  This  fact 
Governor  Bullock  emphasized  in  his  address  to  the  Council. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Judge  Thomas  was  clear,  forcible,  and  convincing.  His  manner 
was  pleasing  and  attractive,  and  a  flow  of  ready  wit  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  addresses. 
Throughout  the  stirring  years  of  civil  war  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  orators 
who  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  stern  resolve  to  carry  it  forward  to  a  vic- 
torious close.  When  the  years  of  benignant  peace  returned  he  was  equally  apt  in  quieter 
assemblies.  At  public  celebrations  or  religious  gatherings,  he  spoke  with  marked  accept- 
ance. His  speeches  in  the  second  and  third  sessions  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  and 
in  the  vacation,  are  worthy  of  permanent  place  011  the  shelves  of  every  public  library,  and 
of  close  consultation  by  every  statesman  and  historian. 

One  of  his  most  erudite,  finished,  and  masterly  orations  pronounced  since  the  war,  is 
that  delivered  at  Worcester,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1876.  After  describing  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  Republic,  the  planting  of  the  colonies,  and  the  forms  of  government  under  which 
the  plantations  grew  up  to  States,  he  spoke  of  the  interior  life  of  the  colonies,  of  the  acts 
of  navigation  and  laws  of  trade,  and  avowed  his  deliberate  and  mature  conclusion  that  the 
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latter  were,  "  if  not  the  proximate,  perhaps  the  predominant  and  most  efficient  cause  of 
separation"  from  the  mother  country. 

These  and  kindred  laws  had  for  their  object  and  effect  "to  force  the  colonies  to  sell 
in  the  English  market  only  ;  for  they  could  not  be  sold  to  any  other  people  without  paying 
the  charges  of  freight  to  Great  Britain,  the  port-dues  and  commissions' there,  and  a  second 
freight  to  the  country  of  sale."  In  substance,  the  command  was,  "  Sell  to  us,  or  not  at  all." 
To  this  the  colonists  neither  could  nor  would  consent.  Neither  the  colonists  nor  the  Irish 
believed  that  they  existed  for  the  benefit  of  English  manufacturers.  Therefore  the  suc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  first,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  second,  to  free  themselves 
from  all  political  connection.  England  has  become  wiser  since  then,  and  no  longer  rigor- 
ously enforces — nay,  has  repealed  or  modified — her  navigation  laws,  and  no  longer  dreams 
of  repeating  the  Townsend  Revenue  Act,  and  of  collecting  revenue  for  her  own  benefit  by 
imposing  taxes  on  the  commonest  articles  of  colonial  importation.  He  also  spoke  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Revolution,  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution, which  gave  solid  union  and  living  nationality  to  the  American  people.  In  spite 
of  defects  in  the  Constitution  itself,  and  of  errors  and  defects  in  the  administration,  it  has 
given  to  the  country  "for  eighty-seven  years  the  most  stable  and  beneficent  government  the 
century  has  known." 

The  evils  of  a  vicious  currency,  he  insisted,  could  only  be  remedied  "  by  return  to  the 
path  of  the  Constitution  and  of  commercial  integrity."  He  wished  to  see  the  doctrine 
"  that  public  trusts  are  the  spoils  of  partisan  victory"  stamped  out,  and  believed  that  it  may 
be.  Otherwise  than  in  these  evils  he  could  see  no  special  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times.  In  all  patriotic  and  moral  virtues  the  present  generation  is  equal,  at  least,  to  its 
Revolutionary  predecessor.  We  have  no  right  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  material  prosperity,  of  intellectual  growth,  and  of  intelligent  progress,  are  with 
us.  Laws,  though  by  no  means  perfect,  were  never  so  wise,  equal,  and  just  as  now.  Never 
was  there  so  much  practical  Christianity  as  now,  Never  was  the  future  more  full  of 
promise.  The  Republic  has  come  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  civil  war  "  capable  of  almost 
infinite  expansion,  in  which  central  power  may  be  reconciled  with  local  independence,  and 
the  largest  liberty  with  the  firmest  order." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  despondent  croaker,  but  of  a  wise,  hopeful,  strong 
worker,  who  does  not  believe  that  "  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ;"  one  who 
learns  wisdom  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  faithfully  does  his  duty  in  the  present,  that 
the  future  may  yield  the  richest  possible  harvest  of  blessing.  To  quote  his  own  words  at 
the  Unitarian  festival  in  Music  Hall  in  May,  1872,  "The  former  days  were  not  better  than 
these.    To-day  is  the  best  day  the  world  has  ever  seen,  fullest  of  fruition  and  fullest  of  hope." 

In  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  Judge  Thomas  was  a  wise  counsellor 
an  eloquent  advocate,  a  patriotic  citizen,  and  an  upright  man. 
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"  As  a  judge,"  resolved  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  County  bar,  "  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  sound  learning,  Vigorous  intellect,  strict  impartiality,  and  his  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  all.  As  an  advocate,  his  efforts  were  characterized  by  clearness  of  statement, 
methodical  arrangement,  logical  reasoning,  and  fervid  eloquence." 

Pure,  honorable,  and  affectionate,  he  was  also  remarkable  for  moral  courage  and  inde- 
pendence. He  was  never  in  entire  political  sympathy  with  the  Republican  party,  though 
identified  with  it  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party.  After  the  civil  war  he  was  never 
at  any  time  a  candidate  for  political  office.  He  really  belonged  to  that  large  class  of  broad, 
cultured,  studious  men  who  refuse  to  be  bound  by  party  ties,  and  who  seek,  in  methods 
approved  by  knowledge  and  conscience,  the  highest  good  of  the  entire  people. 

As  a  writer,  his  qualities  were  solid  rather  than  showy.  His  pages  reveal  diligent  and 
comprehensive  research,  conscientious  fairness,  sound  reasoning,  and  unusual  power  of  lucid 
exposition.  In  1845  he  published  a  volume  entitled  A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Relation  to  the  Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  of  Toivns  and  Toivn  Officers. 
This  was  followed  in  1861  by  A  Few  Stiggestions  upon  the  Personal  Liberty  Law,  and 
"Secession]''  so  called,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend ;  and  in  1874,  by  a  most  interesting  memoir 
of  his  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.D.  His  published  speeches  have 
already  received  notice,  as  also  his  Centennial  Address  at  Worcester,  July  4th,  1876. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  also  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
founded  in  181 2 — his  grandfather  being  the  principal  originator — he  was  Senior  Vice- 
President.  Of  the  Boston  Bar  Association  he  was  the  revered  President,  and  was  also  the 
author  of  a  complete  biographic  sketch  of  Chief-Justice  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts. 

Judge  Thomas  was  married  in  1835  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Park,  M.D.,  of 
Worcester,  who  for  many  years  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Repertory,  the  Federal  organ  of 
the  day. 

Foremost  among  the  jurists  of  his  State,  of  eminent  legal  scholarship,  long  and  prom- 
inently connected  with  State  and  national  affairs,  of  cultivated  tastes,  genial  manners,  and 
high  moral  character,  he  was  one  to  whose  memory  those  who  knew  him  best  most  cor- 
dially pay  the  tribute  of  sincere  respect. 
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OGERS,  WILLIAM  B.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  Born 
in  Philadelphia,  December,  1805.  He  is  the  second  of  four  sons — James  B., 
William  Barton,  Henry  D.,  and  Robert  E. — all  of  whom  have  achieved  high 
reputation  as  scientists.  His  father,  Patrick  Kerr  Rogers,  was  a  learned  and 
enthusiastic  lover  of  natural  science,  and,  according  to  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  "  was 
among  the  first  in  this  country  to  establish  systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  chemistry 
and  experimental  physics  for  the  general  public." 

William  B.,  like  his  brothers,  was  chiefly  educated  at  home,  under  the  immediate  care  of 
his  father,  and  afterward  continued  his  studies  at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  which 
institution  his  father  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  gave  his  first  lectures  on  science  in  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, Baltimore,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  in  William 
and  Mary  College,  where  he  remained  until  1835.  He  was  next  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  he  added  the  subjects  mineralogy 
and  geology  to  his  course  of  instruction,  organized  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  made 
an  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  Virginia  mineral  springs,  and  contributed  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ,  and  other  publications. 

He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey  until  its  discontinuance  in  1842, 
published  a  series  of  annual  reports,  and  collected  further  material,  which  did  not  come 
into  public  use  for  lack  of  provision  by  the  State.  While  at  the  university  he  published 
for  the  use  of  his  students  a  short  treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  (Charlottesville, 
1838),  and  a  volume  on  The  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  (Boston,  1852).  He 
also  occupied  himself  with  original  researches  in  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

In  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  which  was  organized  in 
1840,  and  which  included  many  eminent  men  engaged  in  active  scientific  research,  Professor 
Rogers  took  a  leading  part.  Among  other  articles  contributed  to  the  volume  of  its  Trans- 
actions ( 1 840-1 842)  will  be  found  the  following  memoirs  :  On  the  Age  of  the  Coal-Rocks 
of  Eastern  Virginia ;  On  the  Connection  of  the  Thermal  Springs  with  Anticlinal 
Axes  and  Fatdts ;  Observations  of  Subterranean  Temperature  in  the  Coal  Mines  of 
Eastern  Virginia ;  and  On  the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Appalachian  Chain,  etc. 
"  The  observations  on  subterranean  temperature,  recorded  in  the  third  paper,  were  the  first 
published  confirmation,  as  regards  the  United  States,  of  the  law  augmenting  temperature 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  although  similar  observations  had  been  made  by  Hum- 
boldt in  Mexico." 

In  the  exploration  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  Appalachian  Chain  Professor  W. 
B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers  were  associated.  Their  generalizations  were  so  novel  and  important 
in  the  estimation  of  European,  as  well  as  American  geologists,  as  to  give  "  the  Gebriider 
Rogers"  prominent  place  among  their  number. 
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Professor  Rogers  presided  over  the  Association  in  1845,  ar,d  again  in  1847,  when  it 
developed  into  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  presided 
over  the  latter  at  the  meeting  in  Buffalo  in  1876. 

Between  1840  and  1850,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Robert  E.  Rogers,  who  had 
become  his  colleague  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  university,  he 
published  a  number  of  important  chemical  contributions  in  Sillimans  Journal.  Among 
these  were  papers  On  a  Neiv  Process  for  obtaining  Pure  Chlorine ;  A  Neiv  Process  for 
obtaining  Formic  Acid,  Aldehyde,  etc.  ;  On  the  Oxidation  of  the  Diamond  in  the  Liquid 
Way ;  On  Neiv  Instruments  and  Processes  for  the  Analysis  of  the  Carbonates  ;■  On  the 
Absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid  by  Liquids,  and  On  the  Decomposition  of  Rocks  by  Carbonated 
and  Meteoric  Waters.    The  latter  is  a  paper  of  much  interest  from  its  bearings  on  geology. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  1849  he  "called  attention  to  the 
existence  of  true  coal  measures  below  the  horizon  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  the 
Appalachian  belt,  as  discovered  by  him  in  the  Virginia  survey,  and  referred  to  in  his  annual 
reports." 

Professor  Rogers  removed  to  the  city  of  Boston  in  1853,  has  since  resided  there,  and 
has  identified  himself  with  the  educational  and  public  interests  of  the  community.  The 
department  of  experimental  physics  chiefly  engaged  his  attention  at  the  epoch  of  his 
removal.  "  Among  his  contributions  to  physics  at  this  period  may  be  mentioned  a  series 
of  papers  On  Binomlar  Vision,  giving  an  Elaborate  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena,  with 
some  Important  Additions  to  the  Researches  on  this  Subject,  of  Wheatstone  and  Brewster  ; 
Experiments  on  Sonorous  Flames,  and  On  the  Formation  of  Rings  of  Air  and  Liquids — 
all  of  which  may  be  found  in  Sillimans  Journal  (1855-1860). 

"  As  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  of  the  former  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  corresponding 
secretary,  Professor  Rogers  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  various  scientific 
questions  then  rising  into  importance,  and  made  contributions  from  time  to  time  to  their 
published  proceedings."  In  the  New  Edinbtirgh  Philosophical  Journal  were  published 
the  results  of  continued  observations  on  atmospheric  ozone,  and  on  the  auroras  of  August 
and  September,  1859  and  i860.  To  the  American  Academy  he  communicated  papers  On 
the  Protozoic  Age  of  Certain  Rocks  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  ;  On  the  Actinism  of  the 
Electric  Discharge  in  Vacuum  Tubes  /  and  Experiments  Disproving,  by  the  Binocular 
Combination  of  Visual  Spectra,  Brewster  s  Theory  of  Successive  Combination  of  Corres- 
ponding Points. 

"  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  appeared,  among 
other  articles  by  Professor  Rogers,  communications  On  the  Growth  of  Stalactites ; 
Geological  Relations  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Middle  States  to  the  Coal-Rocks  of 
Eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;   On  the  Origin  and  Accumulation  of  the  Proto- 
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carbonate  of  Iron  in  Coal  Measures ;  On  the  Natural  Coke  and  Associated  Igneous 
Rocks  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and  On  Pebbles  in  the  Newport  Conglomerate? 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Professor  Rogers  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  original  papers,  and  to  discussions  of 
scientific  questions. 

In  1 86 1 ,  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  Governor  John  A.  Andrew,  "he  accepted  the 
office  of  Inspector  of  Gas  and  Gas-meters  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  organized 
a  system  of  inspection  in  which  he  aimed  to  apply  scientific  principles  more  fully  than 
had  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the  United  States." 

The  British  Association  afterward  heard  some  account  of  his  methods.  He  was 
also  often  called  upon  for  public  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and  gave  several  courses 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

At  this  period  Professor  Rogers  was  also  carefully  maturing  his  plans  for  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life,  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  He  had  long  felt  the 
need  of  giving  to  the  physical  sciences  a  higher  place  and  more  practical  methods  of  teach- 
ing than  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  them  in  our  educational  system.  Others  shared  his 
convictions.  In  behalf  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  subject, 
he  drew  up  an  Object  and  Plan  of  an  Institute  of  Technology,  embracing  a  society  of  arts, 
a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  science.  Next  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  urging  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  A  charter 
for  the  Institute  was  granted,  and  Professor  Rogers  placed  at  its  head.  "  A  whole  square 
of  land  on  Back  Bay  was  granted  for  building  purposes — one  third  to  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  the  other  two  thirds  to  the  Institute  of  Technology?  The  plan  of  the 
President,  prepared  in  1864,  has  been  carried  out,  with  but  slight  modifications.  Laboratory 
teaching  was  introduced,  not  only  into  the  department  of  chemistry,  but  into  those  of 
physics,  mechanics,  and  mining,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  reputation  of  the  school 
for  thoroughness  of  scientific  training. 

Professor  Rogers  filled  the  chair  of  Physics  and  Geology  for  several  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  besides  discharging  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Institute. 
He  was  likewise  active  in  organizing  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and  was  its 
first  President. 

Some  years  ago  failing  health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  active  direction  of  the 
Institute.  Notwithstanding,  he  still  retained  a  share  in  its  government,  and,  as  returning 
strength  permitted,  resumed  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  is  again  the  presiding  genius  of  this 
popular,  growing,  and  beneficent  institution. 

Harper s  Magazine  for  February,  1879,  contains  an  admirable  article  on  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  its  first  and  present  President,  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers.  It  is  entitled 
Education  by  Hand.    Giving  the  most  recent  information  of  this  celebrated  institution,  it 
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says  that  "  the  practical  development  of  the  school  has  gradually  caused  it  to  broaden  its 
scheme,  and  to  aim  at  a  comprehensive  preparation  for  active  life — a  combined  collegiate 
and  professional  school,  with  the  omission  chiefly  of  the  ancient  languages." 

In  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  institute,  the  laboratory  is  as  prominent 
as  in  the  modern  teaching  of  chemistry,  in  that  "  the  experiments,  the  tests,  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  problems  begin  almost  immediately  upon  the  presentation  of  the  elements  of 
the  study,  and  constitute  a  very  large  share  in  the  course  of  chemical  study,  so  that  wher- 
ever the  science  is  taught  thoroughly,  provision  is  made  for  the  entire  class  together,  or  by 
section,  to  perform  laboratory  work." 

Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering,  for  ten  years  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Institute,  and 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  University,  in  a  report  made 
when  he  closed  his  connection  with  the  school,  says  :  "The  students  in  civil  engineering 
and  architecture  devote  two  hours  a  week  to  work  in  the  physical  laboratory  for  half  of 
their  fourth  year.  The  work,  during  the  present  year,  serves  as  a  type  of  that  previously 
done.  This  year  two  students  planned  and  built  a  truss  of  a  form  suitable  for  a  roof,  and 
measured  its  change  of  shape  under  various  loads.  It  finally  broke  under  three  hundred 
pounds,  while  the  bars  of  which  it  was  formed  would  not  have  borne  a  tenth  part  of  the 
weight.  Others  studied  the  laws  of  continuous  girders,  and  compared  the  deflections  with 
those  given  by  theory  ;  others  tested  a  water-motor,  measuring  the  flow,  the  pressure,  the 
work  done,  the  speed  and  other  elements,  and  from  these  computed  the  efficiency  ;  others, 
again,  measured  the  strength  of  wires,  the  force  required  to  strip  a  nut  off  a  bolt,  and  com- 
pared the  effect  of  impact,  as  in  a  pile-driver,  with  a  dead  weight.  In  former  years  several 
excellent  models  of  bridges  have  been  built  by  students,  and  these  are  now  used  for  tests 
of  change  of  form  with  varying  loads,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Laboratory  work,  besides  illustrating  and  fixing  theory,  has  in  some  departments  a 
more  directly  economical  value.  This  is  obvious  in  the  courses  in  civil  engineering  and 
architecture,  as  we  have  just  seen.  So  in  others.  "  The  student  who  takes  the  course  of 
mechanical  engineering,  besides  entering  the  physical  laboratory,  is  provided  also  with  a 
mechanical  laboratory,  fitted  with  steam-boilers,  superheaters,  engine,  calorimeter,  indicators, 
pressure  gauges,  thermometers,  an  accurately  constructed  mercury  column,  and  all  the  usual 
apparatus  for  producing  and  using  steam,  and  for  testing  its  nature  and  action.  This 
apparatus  is  handled  by  the  student  as  a  part  of  his  regular  work,  in  connection  with  his 
studies,  precisely  as  in  chemistry  and  physics  he  goes  into  the  laboratories  and  confirms  his 
theoretical  knowledge  by  manipulation.  The  student  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  usual  lectures  illustrated  by  models,  is  sent  into  laboratories  where  he  has  the 
practice  of  working  up  ores  in  quantity,  and  on  a  small  scale  subjects  them  to  the  same  modes 
of  treatment  as  have  been  adopted  at  the  best  mining  and  metallurgical  establishments. 
The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  extensive,  and  permits  full  illustration  of  all  important 
processes." 
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"The  system  involved  runs  through  all  practical  courses,  and  rests  upon  the  doctrine 
that  the  education  of  the  hand  is  co-ordinate  with  the  education  of  the  mind." 

"  Apart  from  the  opportunity  given  to  mechanical  engineers  to  acquire  manual  instruc- 
tion, there  is  a  regular  two  years'  course  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts — a  department 
founded  on  the  Russian  system  of  shop-instruction,  and  introduced  into  the  Institute 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  President,  J.  D.  Runkle— the  students  in  which, 
coming,  say,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic, 
including  the  metric  system,  geography,  spelling,  punctuation,  English  composition  and 
American  history."  In  the  school-shops  instruction  is  given  in  the  three  art  courses,  in 
wood,  iron  and  textiles.  In  wood,  carpentery  and  joinery,  wood-turning  and  pattern-mak- 
ing ;  in  iron,  vise-work,  forging,  foundry  work,  and  machine-tool  work  ;  in  textiles,  design- 
ing, pattern-weaving,  and  dyeing.  The  progressive  steps  of  each  art  are  exhibited  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  "  the  arrangement  of  the  series  is  made  with  reference  to  the  educative  value  of 
the  steps  taken."  Eye,  and  brain,  and  hand  are  trained,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  patient, 
intelligent,  economical  and  skilful  labor.  "  Moreover,  the  tasks  upon  which  this  energy  is 
expended  are  typical  tasks,  which  disclose  the  grammar  of  mechanics,  and  furnish  the  stu- 
dent with  a  basis  of  observation  upon  which  to  erect  afterward  substantial  theories  and 
computations." 

The  Institute  of  Technology  is  itself  an  index  of  grave  social  problems,  of  which  it 
may  and  will  aid  to  find  the  solution.    Professor  Rogers  is  powerfully  affecting  society  by 
direct  and  indirect  methods,  while  unselfishly  laboring  for  its  mental  and  material  improve- 
ment.   Great  numbers  of  young  men  have  felt  the  force  of  his  intense  personality,  and 
been  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  his  rare  and  stirring  eloquence.    He  is  an  orator  of  the 
first  class,  and  has  long  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  impressive  and  delighful  speaker 
that  has  appeared  before  the  American  Association.    In  scientific  oratory  the  powers  of  the 
speaker  are  put  to  the  severest  test.    "  To  be  able  to  captivate  and  enchain  an  audience  in 
the  pure  work  of  exposition,  to  fascinate  in  teaching,  is  a  triumph  of  oratorical  art.  Profes- 
sor Rogers  has  been  marked  by  the  possession  of  this  rare  gift,  and  before  his  classes  in 
college,  whether  treating  of  rocks,  physical  forces  or  rigid  principles  of  mathematics,"  has 
not  only  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students,  but  made  the  most.vivid  and  lasting  im- 
pressions upon  their  minds.     At  the  semi-centennial  of  the   University  of  Virginia,  in 
1875,  he  made  an  address  at  the  dinner  of  the  alumni.    A  local  newspaper  reported  that 
"  it  was  a  wonderful  specimen  of  eloquence.     Old  students  forgot  their  age  and  the  lapse  of 
thirty-five  years.      They  were  again  young,  and  showed  their  enthusiasm  as  wildly  as  when, 
in  days  of  yore,  enraptured  by  his  eloquence,  they  made  the  lecture-room  of  the  university 
ring  with  their  applause.    Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  off-hand  words  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  of  science  and  unrivalled  orator." 

Professor  Rogers  married,  in  1849,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Savage,  of  Boston,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  author  of  the  Genealogical  Dictionary. 
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jipOSTER,  DWIGHT,  lawyer,  of  Boston.    Born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  December  13th, 

■r*T  l828'  His  Parents  were  Alfred  Dwight  and  Lydia  S.  Foster,  natives  and  residents 
*8|M>    of  the  same  town. 

«  The  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  his  grandfather,  was  representative  of  the  dis- 

trict in  which  Worcester  is  situated  to  the  lower  house  of  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1  796,  and  at  the  request  of  a  mass  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  presented  to  that  honor- 
able body,  a  memorial  adopted  by  them  in  relation  to  the  commercial  treaty  with  England. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sixth  Congress,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Levi 
Lincoln. 

Alfred  Dwight  Foster,  son  of  the  foregoing,  and  father  of  Judge  Foster,  was  born  in 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  18 19,  studied  in  the  office  of  Samuel 
M.  Burnside,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  resided  in  his  native  town  until  1824. 
He  settled  in  Worcester  in  1825,  was  professional  partner  of  his  old  preceptor  until  1827, 
and  then  retired  from  practice.  He  was  representative  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legis-* 
lature  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  and  was  Selectman  in  1832.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
Trustees,  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  in  1833,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter. 

In  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  he  took  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  the  third  body  of  that  faith  and  order,  in  Worcester.  In 
educational  matters  he  also  exhibited  enlightened  zeal.  Worcester  was  and  is  favored  with 
a  school  system  that  affords  instruction  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  that  are  requisite  to  admission  into  the  universities,  or  to  the  favorable  commence- 
ment of  business  pursuits.  Mr.  Foster  made  the  customary  annual  address  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Centre  School  District  in  1 831. 

With  the  financial  and  other  business  institutions  of  Worcester  he  was  also  identified. 
He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Quinsigamond  Bank,  chartered  March  25th,  1833,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  Of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  of  Worcester,  established  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  was  President  in  1832.  None  knew  better  than  he 
how  essential  the  stern  but  sublime  ethics  of  revelation  are  to  the  stability  of  all  human 
institutions  and  the  prosperity  of  all  material  interests.  Of  the  Worcester  Lyceum,  estab- 
lished November  4th,  1829,  for  mutual  instruction  and  improvement,  he  was  President  in 
1836.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society, 
incorporated  March  3d,  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  science  and  improving 
and  encouraging  the  practice  of  horticulture.  Lincoln's  History  of  Worcester  states  that 
he  died  in  August,  1852,  aged  52  ;  and  adds:  "  Mr.  Foster  was  one  of  our  most  respected 
citizens.  He  held  many  important  offices  of  trust,  the  duties  of  which  were  discharged 
with  ability  and  fidelity." 

His  son,  Dwight  Foster,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1848.    He  studied  law  with 
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Messrs.  Barton  &  Bacon,  at  Worcester ;  with  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1849.  Entering  upon 
professional  practice  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Foster  was  successively  associated  in 
partnership  with  Peter  C.  Bacon,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  James  E.  Estabrook,  and  George 
W.  Baldwin. 

In  the  year  1854  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Honorable  Emory  Washburn,  then 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  From  February  to  July  of  1858  he  was  Judge  of  Probate  of 
the  County  of  Worcester.  In  November,  i860,  he  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  retained  that  office  until  1865.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Worcester  Bank,  an  institution  incorporated  in  1804,  and  one 
of  the  most  honorable,  solvent,  and  successful  of  the  fiscal  corporations  of  the  State.  In 
age  it  ranks  as  sixth  of  the  entire  number. 

From  1866  to  1869  Judge  Foster  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1877  he  was  agent  for  the  United  States  of  America  before 
the  Halifax  Commission.  The  circumstances  and  conclusions  of  its  session  are  yet  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  public.  Judge  Foster  does  not  confound  legal  justice  with  equity.  While 
honorably  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  compact,  he  protests  against  the  Shylockism  which 
claims  the  "  pound  of  flesh"  regardless  of  the  equities  or  inequities  of  the  demand. 

He  was  married  August  20th,  1850,  to  Henrietta  P.,  daughter  of  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


BBOTT,  JOSIAH  GARDNER,  LL.D.,  lawyer,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Born  at  Chelms- 
ford, in  the  same  State,  November  ist,  1816.  His  father,  Caleb  Abbott,  was  a 
native  of  Andover,  in  the  same  State. 

The  Abbotts  are  a  family  purely  English.  The  first  immigrant  to  New 
England  who  bore  this  well-known  surname  was  George  Abbott,  who  came  from  York- 
shire, England,  and  settled  at  Andover,  Mass.,  about  1630.  The  same  instinct  which 
prompts  the  Anglo-Saxon,  wherever  domiciled,  to  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  induced 
Mr.  ALbott  to  become  the  purchaser  and  proprietor  of  large  tracts  of  land.  He,  in  common 
with  the  Puritans  generally,  knew  that  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil  involves,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  monopoly  of  political  power ;  and  that  for  the  members  of  any  body 
politic  to  become  really  free,  it  is  necessary  that  the  title  to  the  land  should  be  vested  in 
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those  who  cultivate  it.  With  all  the  abuses  of  primogeniture  and  the  laws  of  entail  fresh 
in  memory  and  experience,  they  were  prepared  to  free  themselves  and  descendants  from 
similar  ills  in  the  New  World  by  practical  return  to  the  old  Saxon  custom  of  gavelkind. 
From  this  wise  and  sagacious  colonist  Judge  Abbott  is  of  the  sixth  generation  in  lineal 
descent. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  his  grandfather,  Caleb  Abbott,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Continental  army,  and  served  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  struggle,  beginning  with 
Bunker  Hill. 

In  the  history  of  Massachusetts  the  Abbotts  have  always  maintained  an  honorable 
position.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  they  fought  bravely  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
and  there  acquired  or  strengthened  the  habits  and  tendencies  that  were  destined  to  prove 
so  useful  in  the  tremendous  and  protracted  struggle  for  national  independence.  Not  only 
to  the  ranks  of  the  military  service  have  they  made  invaluable  contributions,  but  also  to 
those  of  the  clergy ;  and  especially  when  in  New  England  the  clergy  were  the  most 
powerful  and  respected,  because  the  ablest,  class  in  the  community. 

On  the  maternal  side  Judge  Abbott's  ancestry  presents  the  same  characteristics.  His 
mother  was  Mercy,  daughter  of  Josiah  Fletcher,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  He  also  was  a 
large  landholder,  and  a  native  of  Chelmsford,  Mass.  His  colonial  forefather,  William 
Fletcher,  emigrated  from  Devonshire,  England,  in  1640.  He  settled  first  at  Concord,  and 
afterward,  in  165 1,  at  Chelmsford,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  patentees.  A  part 
of  his  estate  is  now  included  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Lowell.  Josiah 
Fletcher  was  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  served  with  Gov- 
ernor Pierce,  the  father  of  that  gallant  soldier  and  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair, 
General  Franklin  Pierce.  Many  of  the  same  family  also  served  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  wars. 

The  early  scholastic  education  of  Judge  Abbott  was  acquired  in  the  private  schools  of 
the  day.  Whatever  their  merits  or  defects,  he  was  fortunate  in  being  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  that  remarkable  philosopher  and  poet,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  by  whom  he  was 
prepared,  in  part,  for  college.  Entering  Harvard  University  in  1828,  he  graduated  from  it 
in  1832,  with  the  diploma  of  A.B.  The  LL.D.,  now  appended  to  his  name,  was  conferred 
by  Williams  College,  a.d.  1862. 

Nathaniel  Wright,  of  Lowell,  was  his  first  guide  and  preceptor  in  the  study  of  law, 
which  commenced  immediately  after  graduation.  Four  years  were  passed  in  diligent  pros- 
ecution of  preparatory  labor,  and  in  1836  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Lowell,  which 
beheld  his  studious  application,  also  beheld  his  first  efforts  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  asociation  with  the  Hon.  Amos  Spaulding.  The  connection  with  Mr.  Spaulding  lasted 
two  or  three  years,  and  was  then  dissolved.  Until  1842  he  practised  alone,  and  then  asso- 
ciated himself  with  S.  A.  Brown,  under  the  style  and  title  of  "  Abbott  &  Brown.  The 
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firm  continued  in  business  until  1855,  when  the  senior  partner  was  raised  to  the  judicial 
bench. 

Though  assiduous  in  devotion  to  legal  pursuits,  Mr.  Abbott  was  not  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  commonwealth,  and  of  a  greater  nation.  With  such  parentage 
and  such  training,  addiction  to  politics  is  almost  a  necessary  concomitant  of  early  manhood. 
He  had  scarcely  attained  legal  majority  when  the  Democratic  party  elected  him  Represen- 
tative to  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from  the  Lowell  District.  There 
he  served  with  such  acceptacce  that  the  same  party  twice  elected  him  member  of  the  State 
Senate  from  Middlesex  County.  This  was  in  the  years  1841  and  1842.  While  in  the 
Senate  he  served  in  committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  on  Railroads.  During  the  last  year 
of  Senatorial  labor  he  was  chairman  of  both  committees.  The  service  then  rendered  proved 
valuable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  State.  From  the  conclusion  of  his  Senatorial  term  to 
1854  he  refrained  from  active  participancy  in  politics.  Then  office  again  sought, and  sought 
successfully,  for  his  services.  The  demand  which  drew  Mr.  Abbott  from  private  to  public 
life  originated  in  the  need  of  Constitutional  revision.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  from 
Lowell  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  by  a  large  majority. 

Legislative  ability  and  frequent  contact  with  those  whom  business  interests  drew  to 
the  halls  of  political  debate,  made  him  familiar  to  a  large  clientage.  Practice  waxed  great 
and  lucrative  until  the  close  of  professional  residence  at  Lowell.  From  1845  to  ^55  he 
tried  many  cases  with  the  astute  and  able  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  Sometimes  the 
relation  was  that  of  colleague — at  others  that  of  antagonist. 

Military  rank  of  honorary  character  fell  to  the  eloquent  advocate's  lot  in  1842,  when 
he  was  appointed  member  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Marcus  Morton,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Subsequent  to  public  reappearance  in  the  political  arena,  Mr.  Abbott  was  raised 
to  the  bench  in  1855,  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Suffolk  County.  This  dignity  he 
held  for  about  three  years,  and  resigned  it  in  1858. 

Although  he  had  opened  a  law  office  in  Boston  in  1855,  Judge  Abbott  did  not  remove 
thither  until  1859,  when  he  had  completed  judicial  duty  in  the  Superior  Court.  He  still 
enjoys  an  extensive  practice,  not  only  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  those  of  other 
States,  and  also  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  1874  he  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Grave  constitutional  questions  awaited  decision.  The 
closely  contested  Presidential  campaign  of  1876  had  closed  with  dubious  results.  Suspicions 
and  accusations  of  treachery  and  fraud  were  rife.  Apprehensions  of  civil  war  filled  many 
hearts  with  fear.  Patriotic  men  of  both  parties  united  in  devising  some  method  of  steering 
the  ship  of  state  through  the  threatening  breakers.  The  Electoral  Commission  was  created. 
Judge  Abbott  was  selected  as  one  of  their  three  representatives  in  that  august  tribunal  by 
his  Democratic  associates  in  the  lower  house.    His  speeches  and  votes  were  in  harmony 
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with  creed  and  character,  and  are  published  on  pages  932  to  955  of  the  printed  reports. 
The  danger  was  surmounted,  the  dread  and  terror  passed  away,  and  the  noble  vessel  of 
American  nationality,  freighted  with  the  dearest  hopes  and  most  precious  treasures  of 
uncounted  millions,  floated  triumphantly  in  deep  water.  The  record  of  patriotic  service  in 
national  crises  like  that  is  a  priceless  bequest  to  posterity. 

From  1844  to  the  present  time,  Judge  Abbott  has  represented  his  district,  or  the  State 
at  large,  in  many  of  the  National  Democratic  Conventions — beginning  with  that  held  in  Bal- 
timore, which  nominated  James  K.  Polk,  and  ending  with  that  assembled  at  St.  Louis,  which 
nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  His  relative  position  and  weight,  in  the  several  State  delega- 
tions are  evidenced  by  his  invariable  chairmanship  of  those  bodies.  In  committees  of  minor 
importance  he  has  not  been  less  efficient.  For  some  years  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Democratic  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  always  been  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Democratic  party.  In  the  quadrangular  contest  for  the  Governor's  chair,  which 
distinguished  the  year  1 878,  Judge  Abbott  consented  to  accept  the  regular  Democratic 
nomination.  Not  that  he  had  any  expectation  of  success,  but  because  it  was  a  necessary 
act  of  self-sacrifice  to  keep  political  organization  intact,  did  he  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
The  result  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  canvass  known  to  Massachusetts  for  many  years 
was,  that  the  Republican  nominee,  Governor  Talbot,  was  elected  at  the  polls  by  a  plurality 
of  votes. 

Definite  and  decided  political  opinions — though  adverse  to  those  held  by  Massachusetts 
statesmen  of  historic  celebrity,  like  Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson — did  not  militate 
against  pronounced  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  When  the  latent  antagonisms — engen- 
dered by  many  and  far-reaching  causes — between  the  free  and  the  slave  States  broke  out  into 
fierce  hostilities,  Judge  Abbott  was  prompt  in  ranging  himself  with  those  who*  were  deter- 
mined to  do  all  and  to  suffer  all  possible  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The 
blood  of  the  Revolutionary  Abbotts  and  Fletchers  glowed  in  his  own  veins,  and  burned  in 
those  of  his  gallant  sons,  of  whom  three  were  effective  soldiers  in  the  national  army.  Two 
were  slain  in  battle  ;  the  third  survived  to  resume  the  duties  of  civil  life. 

In  a  biographic  sketch  of  the  father,  the  three  heroic  sons  richly  merit  notice.  Edward 
G.  Abbott  graduated  at  Harvard  in  i860  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  occurred  in  the  following  year,  when  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  in  the  city  of 
Lowell,  and  accepted  the  captaincy  of  the  company.  It  was  incorporated  with  the  Second 
Massachusetts  regiment.  Young  Abbott  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  captain,  sworn 
into  the  three  years'  volunteer  service  of  the  country.  After  various  and  arduous  soldierly 
experiences  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  in  1862. 

Henry  L.  Abbott,  a  younger  brother,  was  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  class  of  i860. 
He  received  his  diploma  of  scholarly  proficiency  in  the  usual  curriculum,  at  the  very  early 
age  of  eighteen.    He,  too,  entered  the  army  in  1861,  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Twentieth 
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Massachusett's  Volunteers.  In  the  disastrous  engagement  at  Ball's  Bluff  he  bore  a  valiant 
part,  and  also  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula.-  Wounded  during  the  seven  days'  fight, 
he  remained  with  his  regiment  until  the  lull  in  the  storm  after  the  conflict  at  Malvern  Hill. 
Then  he  returned  home  invalided  for  medical  treatment  and  recuperation.  This  was  in 
1862.  No  sooner  hud  he  recovered  than  he  returned  to  his  regiment,  with  which  he  fought 
in  all  the  important  battles  that  ensued  up  to  the  deadly  melee — the  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
— in  which  he  was  killed.  A  brilliant  future  lay  before  the  youth,  thus  cut  off,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  before  he  had  obtained  his  prime.  When  he  fell,  it  was  with  the  rank  of  major. 
He  had  had  command  of  his  regiment  through  much  of  its  service,  and  had  been  brevetted 
brigadier-general  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  field.  General  Hancock  was  Major  Abbott's 
commander  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  bodies  of  the  young  heroes  were  taken  home  to 
Lowell,  and  there  interred  with  military  honors. 

A  third  son  of  Judge  Abbott,  Fletcher  Morton,  also  served  through  the  war.  During 
a  portion  of  its  continuance  he  held  position  on  the  staff  of  General  Dwight,  and  cam- 
paigned with  him  in  Louisiana. 

In  1838  Judge  Abbott  was  united  in  marriage  with  Caroline,  daughter  of  Judge 
Edward  Livermore,  who,  at  one  time,  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Subsequent  to  his  removal  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  elected  Representative  to 
Congress  from  the  Essex  District.  Samuel  Livermore.  father  to  the  judge,  was  one  of 
the  two  first  United  States  Senators  from  New  Hampshire. 

Such  a  life  as  that  here  sketched  is  many-sided.  Its  power  is  felt  in  the  State  and  in 
the  nation,  but  most  forcefully,  near  the  centre  of  its  action.  The  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
superior  courts  of  the  State  brings  the  practitioner  into  intimate  converse  with  the 
multifarious  interests  that  constitute  its  material  strength.  With  the  railroad  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  State,  Judge  Abbott  has  been  and  is  connected.  Individual 
life  blends  with  that  of  the  State,  but  that  of  the  State  is  determined  in  mental  and 
moral  complexion  by  the  quality  of  its  individual  constituents.  Posterity  will  critically 
determine  the  value  of  Judge  Abbott's  contribution. 


PPLETON,  NATHAN,  LL.D.,  of  Boston.  Born  in  New  Ipswich,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  6th,  1779.  His  father,  Deacon  Isaac  Appleton,  of  whom  he  was 
the  seventh  son,  was  One  whose  gravity  of  character  and  earnest  religious  spirit 
were  highly  appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens.     "  Among   the  Harleian  Manu- 


scripts in  the  British  Museum  is  found,"  according  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who  prepared  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  memoir  of  Mr.  Appleton,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  "  a  genealogy  reaching  back  to  John  Appleton  of  Great 
Waldingfield,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  was  living  there  in  1396,  and  whose  funeral 
monument  in  the  parish  church  of  that  village  in  1416  was  duly  decorated  (according  to 
Weaver)  with  '  three  apples  gules,  leaves  and  stalks  vert'  "  Several  of  the  descendants  of 
John  Appletion  were  of  knightly  degree.  Samuel  Appleton,  the  first  emigrant  of  that 
name  to  New  England  in  1635,  was  of  the  seventh  generation  in  direct  descent  from  him. 

The  American  descendants  of  the  old  Suffolk  knight,  for  five  generations  have  adorned 
the  name  by  valuable  services  to  Church  and  State,  in  industrial  and  professional  pursuits. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  have  resided  at  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  and  more 
recently  at  New  Ipswich,  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  earliest  educational  recollections  of  Nathan  Appleton  were  of  a "  Widow  Tillick, 
who  taught  him  the  letters  by  pointing  them  out  with  a  fescue."  Thence  he  graduated  to 
the  town  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hedge,  in  which  Rebecca  Barrett,  afterward  wife  of  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Dana,  and  himself  were  generally  at  the  head  of  the  classes.  About  the 
year  1792,  the  academy  was  established  at  New  Ipswich.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  the  preceptor, 
and  under  his  tuition  the  youth  prepared  for  entering  college.  He  was  examined  and 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  in  Dartmouth  College,  but  did  not  proceed  any  further  in  a 
collegiate  course  of  instruction.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  become  a  merchant  rather 
than  a  scholar.  The  decision,  as  the  sequel  proved,  was  an  eminently  wise  one.  A  mediocre 
professional  man  he  might  have  been,  but  his  powers,  aptitudes,  and  tastes  were  rather  those 
of  the  mercantile  category,  and  ultimately  raised  him  to  the  proudest  dignities  among  the 
merchant  princes  of  Boston. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  he  took  his  departure  for  Boston,  and  by  means  pf  horse- 
back riding,  walking,  and  the  public  stage-coach,  duly  arrived  in  that  city  at  the  store  of  his 
brother.  The  business  of  the  brother  "  consisted  mostly  in  purchasing  goods  at  auction,  and 
selling  them  to  country  traders,  for  cash  or  short  credit,  for  a  small  profit."  The  principles 
and  details  of  trade  conducted  in  such  modest  style  were  easily  mastered.  So  was  the 
system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  which  he  privately  studied.  Accurate  book- 
keeping was  always,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  essentials  of  mercantile  success.  In  1  798, 
while  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Boston,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  In  the 
same  hospital  was  Joseph  Story,  afterward  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  judicial 
bench,  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  that  ripened  into  cordial  and  mutually 
appreciative  friendship.  He  had  also  studied  French,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  that  language. 

On  attaining  his  majority  in  October,  1800,  he  became  partner  on  liberal  terms  with 
his  brother.  In  November,  1801,  he  embarked  for  Liverpool'"' to  purchase  goods  for  their 
regular  business,  but  concluded  not  to  carry  out  his  purpose  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial fluctuations  induced  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.    He  next  visited  the  continent  of 
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Europe,  and  obtained  a  view  of  the  First  Consul,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  then  in  highest 
estimation  as  "the  restorer  of  peace  and  of  the  Catholic  religion."  His  records  of  travel 
and  observation  are  of  the  briefest  and  most  matter-of-fact  description.  The  theories  and 
opinions  he  was  led  to  adopt  as  the  results  of  his  reasonings  on  observed  phenomena  he  has 
rarely  detailed.  Parnership  with  his  brother  continued,  with  varied  success,  until  1809,  when 
it  was  dissolved. 

In  1 8 10  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  his  brother  Eben  and  Daniel  P.  Parker.  The 
war  of  1 81  2  brought  it  to  an  end  in  1813.  He  revisited  England  in  1810,  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife's  health,  made  the  four  of  Scotland  and  the  lake  district,  spent  the  winter  at  Bath 
and  Clifton,  and  returned  in  May,  181  1. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  he  frequently  conversed  with  Francis  C.  Lowell,  who  was  there 
with  his  family,  on  the  project  of  establishing  cotton  manufactures  in  Massachusetts.  Those 
conversations  involved  the  first  bold  outlines  of  the  plans  so  marvellously  executed  since 
then..  He  also  gave  to  Mr.  Lowell  letters  of  introduction  to  the  great  English  cotton 
manufacturers,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  whole  subject. 

In  181 2  occurred  Mr.  Appleton's  first  official  intercourse  with  his  own  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  business  that  took  him  there  was  the  seizure  of  importations  from  Great 
Britain  by  the  Government,  under  the  Non-Intercourse  Act.  Bonds  were  demanded  of  the 
owners  before  they  were  permitted  to  take  the  goods.  The  House  at  length  decided,  by  a 
close  vote,  in  favor  of  cancelling  the  bonds.    Mr.  Appleton  had  succeeded  in  his  mission. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  power-loom  into  this  country,  and  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  Lowell  are  concisely  described  in  Mr.  Appleton's 
Autobiographical  Sketches,  F.  C.  Lowell,  P.  T.  Jackson,  and  himself,  assisted  by  Paul 
Moody,  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  those  beneficent  enterprises.  To  Appleton,  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  of  his  colleagues,  is  the  successful  introduction  of  the  manufacture  and 
printing  of  calicoes  to  be  ascribed.  Kirk  Boott,  J.  W.  Boott,  P.  T.  Jackson,  and  Paul 
Moody  enthusiastically  entered  into  his  schemes.  Together  they  became  the  corporators 
of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  December  1st,  1821.  Together  they 
perambulated  the  grounds,  and  discussed  the  capabilities  of  the  place  where  they  intended 
to  erect  their  mills.  The  remark  was  made  that  some  of  them  might  live  to  see  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  there.  The  presentiment  has  been  more  than  realized.  The  census  of 
1870  reported  upward  of  40,000  residents  there.  Out  of  the  Merrimack  manufacturing 
undertaking  grew  the  city,  which,  at  Mr.  Appleton's  instance,  was  named  Lowell. 

Some  anecdotes  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  our  great  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  preserved  that  are  worthy  of  permanent  record.  For  example,  it  is  said  that 
after  the  return  of  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Lowell  to  America,  Mr.  Lowell,  who  possessed  an 
arithmetical  genius,  made  calculations  of  the  comparative  expense  of  manufacturing  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States.    The  differences  in  respect  of  wages,  and  between  water 
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and  steam  power,  were  carefully  considered.  When  the  elaborate  task  was  finished,  Mr. 
Lowell  remarked  to  his  friend,  '  I  seem  to  have  made  some  mistake,  though  I  can't  find 
where.  My  figures  make  our  profits  too  great."  "If  that  is  your  only  trouble,"  replied  Mr. 
Appleton,  "  I  think  we  will  go  ahead." 

Another  story  runs  as  follows :  Two  mechanics  met  in  two  old-fashioned  Boston  gigs. 
One  contained  Mr.  Moody,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  works  at  Waltham  ;  in  the  other 
was  Mr.  Worthen.  The  latter  accosted  the  former,  by  saying,  "  I  know,  Moody,  what  you 
are  looking  for."  "  What  ?"  replied  Moody.  "Water-power."  Waving  his  whip,  he  added, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack  ?  If  not,  go  there  and  see  water  enough  to 
turn  all  the  mills  in  God  Almighty's  creation."  This  advice  is  said  to  have  nearly  caused 
the  town  of  Lowell  to  be  named  after  Worthen. 

Intimate  acquaintance  with  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures  and  trade,  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  the  important  services  he  was  called  upon  to  render  toward  his  country  in 
connection  with  the  tariff.  Whether  it  should  be  sustained  for  revenue  merely,  or  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures  and  revenue  jointly,  was  the  question  in  debate. 
McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  even  then  talked  of  "  a  glorious  rebellion,"  by  which  his  State 
was  to  be  freed  from  fancied  oppression. 

Mr.  Appleton  had  served  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  as  one  of  the  Boston 
Representatives  in  1815,  1816,  1821,  1823,  1824  and  1827.  In  1830  he  was  chosen  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  again  chosen  in  1842.  The  most 
important  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  were  exactly  coincident  with  his  terms  of 
service.  None  understood  the  great  problems  of  public  policy  better  than  he — none  were 
better  qualified  to  solve  them  satisfactorily.  He  wanted  a  tariff  that  would  "not  interfere 
with  our  own  productions."  McDuffie,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
made  a  report  "  setting  forth  the  theory  that  all  duties  on  imports  were  essentially  and 
absolutely  taxes  upon  the  exports  for  which  they  were  exchanged,  better  known  as  the 
'forty-bale  theory.'"  Appleton  replied  to  him.  Daniel  Webster  held  the  refutation  of 
McDuffie  to  be  complete,  and  the  speech  to  be  "  a  model  of  close  reasoning  on  an  abstruse 
subject."  "Mr.  Appleton,  on  these  subjects,"  said  he,  "is  our  most  acute  and  profound 
thinker." 

His  tract  on  the  currency,  first  published  in  1841,  and  since  reprinted  twice,  demon- 
strates his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  financial  subjects.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  held  that  it 
"  is  almost  worthy  of  being  studied  in  the  schools,  as  an  elementary  manual  on  this  seem- 
ingly difficult  subject,  which  it  simplifies  to  the  level  of  the  most  ordinary  comprehension." 
"  The  key  to  his  whole  policy,  on  questions  of  finance  and  currency,  was  the  stern  integrity 
of  his  own  character,  and  he  demanded  of  those  who  managed  the  banking  institutions  of 
the  land  only  the  same  strictness  in  the  fulfilment  of  engagements  which  he  ever  exhibited 
in  his  own  individual  transactions." 
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In  1835  he  sailed  for  Europe  and  made  the  tour  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Britain, 
in  company  with  his  son  Thomas  and  two  daughters.  The  arts,  the  antiquities,  the  grandeur 
of  the  Alpine  scenery  he  beheld,  all  interested  him  ;  though  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  his 
visit  to  the  parishes  of  Great  and  Little  Waldingfield,  and  Holbrook  Hall,  in  the  English 
county  of  Suffolk,  where  his  progenitors  had  resided  centuries  before.  The  stock  had  not 
degenerated  on  American  soil. 

Singularly  enough  for  one  of  his  pursuits  and  predilections,  Nathan  Appleton  indulged 
a  passion  for  geological  science,  in  which  he  became  no  mean  proficient.  However  unlike 
the  pursuits  of  the  geologist  and  of  the  manufacturer,  may  be,  the  habits  of  close  observa- 
tion and  careful  discrimination  which  he  had  cultivated,  fitted  him  for  superior  excellence 
in  both.  He  loved  investigation  and  relished  controversy,  which  he  conducted  with  ability, 
good  temper,  and  unflagging  persistency.  He  was  just  as  ready  to  discuss,  with  elaborate 
skill,  the  doctrines  of  "  Original  Sin  and  the  Trinity,"  as  systems  of  currency  and  banking, 
and  actually  did  so,  with  an  Episcopal  clergyman  for  an  antagonist.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
greatest  of  debaters  nor  of  the  greatest  writers.  His  Congressional  speeches  were  invalu- 
able for  the  matter  they  contained,  but  the  manner  of  delivery  added  nothing  to  their  value. 
His  printed  essays  and  articles  in  the  public  journals  have  a  style  of  their  own,  "  clear,  con- 
cise, sententious,  pungent,  conveying  his  meaning  with  marvellous  exactness,  and  singularly 
adapted  to  the  topics  which  he  treated."  It  is  the  "  style  of  an  acute,  independent,  and  often 
profound  thinker,  rather  than  of  an  attractive  writer  or  an  impressive  speaker." 

Mr.  Appleton  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  commencement  of  that  terrible  civil  war, 
in  which  the  loosened  forces  of  thought  and  passion — hitherto  restrained  within  constitu- 
tional limits — met  in  battle  array,  and  raged  in  devastating  fury  over  all  the  States  of  the 
South.  Naturally  conservative,  he  had  combated  the  Free  Soil  and  Anti-Slavery  parties 
with  voice  and  pen,  but  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  secessionists  or  disunionists.  His 
last  published  pamphlet,  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  was  a  protest 
against  the  extreme  views  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North.  He  supported  the  Govern- 
ment by  voice,  and  pen,  and  purse,  and  advocated  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  without  any  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  without  any  view  either  of 
emancipating  the  slave  or  of  subjugating  his  master. 

Accident,  and  not  effort,  made  him  a  rich  man.  The  investment  of  so  much  capital  in 
manufactures  was  dictated  less  by  desire  to  increase  his  own  accumulations  of  wealth  than 
by  desire  to  multiply  the  industries  of  the  people,  and  to  augment  their  stores  of  comfort 
and  means  of  progress.  That  investment  had  in  it  many  of  the  essential  elements  of 
charity. 

Diligent  in  study,  careful  in  reflection,  varied  in  acquisition,  he  was  a  public-spirited 
man,  and  devoted  much  of  his  best  thought  and  labor  to  the  welfare  of  others.  "  Harvard 
University  recognized  his  claims  to  the  distinctions  of  literature  by  the  honorary  degrees  of 
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Master  of  Arts,  in  1844,  and  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1855."  His  published  pamphlets 
number  fifteen.    None  of  them  are  lengthy,  but  all  are  replete  with  valuable  matter. 

"  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  other  kindred  associations,  enrolled  him  among  their  domestic  members ;  and  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Suffolk  County,  in  old  England,  placed  his  name  on  its  foreign 
honorary  list." 

The  merchants  of  Boston  assembled  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory  when  they  heard  of  his  decease.  The  epigrammatic  J.  T.  Stevenson  and  the  elo- 
quent Edward  Everett  delivered  just  and  appropriate  eulogies,  and  together  with  the  most 
prominent  public  men  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  attended  his  funeral.  All  felt  that  they  were 
the  poorer  from  losing  him,  and  the  richer  by  the  bequest  of  his  noble  example.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  Nathan  Appleton  was  a  man  fit  for  an  example." 

Mr.  Appleton  was  twice  married  ;  first,  in  1806,  to  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Gold,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  and  second,  in  1839,  to  Harriet  Coffin,  daughter  of  Jesse 
Sumner,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  first  wife  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1833  ;  the  second 
survived  him.  Four  children  were  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage,  namely,  Thomas,  Mary — 
who  married  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir  James  Mackintosh — Charles  Sedgwick,  and 
Fanny  Elizabeth — who  married  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Three  children — William 
Sumner,  Harriet,  Nathan — blessed  the  second  union.  Mrs.  Longfellow  fell  a  victim  to  an 
accident  which  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  whole  community,  while  her  father  was  patiently 
waiting  the  hour  of  his  release.  "  She  has  gone  but  a  little  while  before  me,"  he  said,  and 
on  the  third  day  following  her  funeral  his  remains  were  laid  by  her  side  in  Mount  Auburn 

The  wreaths  of  oak  and  ivy  that  were  laid  upon  his  coffin  symbolized  his  strength  and 
persistency.  He  was  a  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  whose  courage  and  constancy,  strength  of 
will,  and  firmness  of  soul,  were  adequate  to  cope  with  whatever  event  might  betide  him. 
"  I  am  not  afraid,"  he  characteristically  remarked  to  a  friend ;  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  not  afraid  of  anything."  Persistent  courage  and  inflexible  integrity  were  the 
leading  elements  in  his  character  and  the  secrets  of  his  great  success.  Such  men  are  the 
strength  of  society,  and  the  glory  of  modern  civilization. 
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ITTLE,  JAMES  LOVELL,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  April  4th, 
1 810.  His  father,  Luther  Little,  was  a  native  of  the  same  town,  and  a  seafaring 
man  by  occupation.  He  visited  most  of  the  important  ports  of  the  world,  and 
finally  settled  down  on  his  farm  at  Marshfield,  where  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  1842.  The  mother  of  James  L.  Little,  ne'e  Hannah  Lovell,  was  a  daughter 
of  General  Solomon  Lovell,  of  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Laudable  curiosity  in  relation  to  ancestral  antecedents  has  prompted  the  family  of  Lit- 
tles, descended  from  Thomas  Little,  of  Littleton,  the  easterly  portion  of  the  town  of  Marsh- 
field, to  make  inquiries  into  his  history.  So  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  he  came  from  Devon- 
shire, England  ;  and,  as  it  is  stated  in  some  old  papers  that  he  brought  with  him  to  Plymouth 
—where  he  is  known  to  have  been  in  1630 — four  bound  men-servants,  it  is  reasonably  con- 
jectured that  he  was  of  respectable  and  affluent  family.  He  was  probably  a  lawyer.  In 
1633,  he  married,  at  Plymouth,  Ann,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Pilgrim,  Richard  Warren. 

About  the  year  1650  he  removed  to  Marshfield,  and  built  himself  a  house,  in  which 
his  descendants  live  at  the  present  time.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  killed  by  the  Indi- 
ans at  the  Rehoboth  fight  in  1676.  Beside  him  he  had  eight  other  children,  of  whom 
Ephraim,  the  third  son,  married  Mary  Sturtevant  in  1672.  Thomas  Little,  Sr.,  died  in 
1 67 1 . 

Of  Ephraim  Little's  children,  Ephraim,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1673,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1695,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  church  in  1699;  David  was 
born  in  t  68 1 ,  and  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Scituate ;  John  was  born  in  1681.  Besides  these 
there  were  three  daughters. 

John,  third  son  of  Ephraim  and  Mary  S.  Little,  married  Constant  Fobes,  of  Little 
Compton,  R.  I.,  and  was  a  valuable  and  highly  useful  citizen.  Of  their  eleven  children, 
Fobes,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1724,  became  a  physician  at  Little  Compton;  John 
removed  to  Windham,  and  William  to  Lebanon,  Conn.  Thomas,  Ephraim,  and  Lemuel 
remained  on  the  family  patrimony,  where  their  descendants  still  reside. 

Thomas  Little  became  the  father  of  the  late  Captain  George  Little,  and  of  his  brother, 
Captain  Luther  Little,  who  were  both  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  George  Little's  son,  Edward  P.,  was  a  greatly  respected  and  influential 
citizen  of  Marshfield  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  also  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  He  left  several  children,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Amos  R. 
Little,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  commission  business,  and  who 
holds  many  offices  of  trust.  He  was  a  Director  and  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  that  city. 

Captain  Luther  Little,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  while  serving  as  a  naval  officer 
under  his  more  distinguished  brother,  received  a  grape-shot  wound  in  the  face,  during  the 
action  between  the  Protector  and  the  Admiral  Duff.    He  was  disabled  for  a  long  time, 
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but  after  his  recovery  made  many  voyages  as  a  merchant  captain.  He  was  twice  married  : 
first,  to  a  direct  descendant  of  Peregrine  White,  to  whom  he  was  already  related  by  means 
of  a  prior  marriage  between  members  of  their  respective  families  ;  second,  to  Hannah  Petty, 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  General  Solomon  Lovell,  who  led  the  expedition  against 
Castine,  then  in  possession  of  the  French,  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  General 
Lovell  was  also  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  held  positions  of  importance  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

Of  the  children  of  Captain  Luther  Little,  James  Lovell  Little  was  born  at  the  old  fam- 
ily homestead,  on  the  spot  first  settled  by  the  common  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Little. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Marshfield  during  the  winter  months,  the 
remainder  of  the  year  being  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  the  paternal  farm. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1825,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  retail  dry  goods 
trade  as  a  clerk.  While  in  this  position  he  was  offered  by  some  friends  the  entire  charge  of 
a  retail  dry  goods  store,  accepted  the  proffer,  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  About  eighteen  months  passed  away  in  that  employment,  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  began  the  same  business  on  his  own  account,  and  continued  in  it  up  to  1835. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  the  firm  of  George  Howe  &  Co.  was  organized  for  the 
importation  of  dry  goods,  Mr.  Little  became  one  of  the  firm.  Being  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  duties  of  purchasing  agent  abroad,  he  was  selected  by  his  partners  to  represent  them  in 
that  capacity  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and 
bankers  in  those  countries,  and  derived  no  small  benefit  from  his  associations  with  them  in 
the  disastrous  panic  of  1837.  He  remained  in  Europe  until  the  fall  of  1836,  and  on  his 
return  home  severed  his  connection  with  the  firm  of  Howe  &  Co.,  which  then  dissolved.  He 
next  entered  the  firm  of  E.  Baker  &  Co.,  also  importers  of  dry'goods,  and  again  repaired  to 
Europe  in  1837  to  represent  the  new  firm  in  his  old  capacity.  It  was  then  that  his  previ- 
ous fiscal  and  manufacturing  acquaintanceships  proved  to  be  so  advantageous.  He  was 
able  to  obtain  large  invoices  of  goods  on  his  own  credit,  and  these,  when  sold  in  the  United 
States,  netted  handsome  profits.    His  connection  with  E.  Baker  &  Co.  lasted  until  t 843. 

In  January,  1843,  trie  firm  of  Little,  Alden  &  Co.,  dry  goods  importers,  was  estab- 
lished. Business  was  commenced  and  carried  on  at  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
Streets,  where  the  old  Julian  Hall  had  been  converted  into  a  store  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  firm.  This  association  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Alden,  when  the  style  and 
title  of  the  firm  was  altered  to  James  L.  Little  &  Co.  Business  in  the  meantime  had 
been  removed  to  Federal  Street.  Importations  from  Europe  were  made  by  the  firm 
until  1858,  when  it  relinquished  that  branch  of  trade  altogether. 

When  the  Pacific  Mills  went  into  operation  in  1853,  the  firm  of  Little,  Alden  &  Co. 
were  invited  to  become  the  selling  agents  of  their  products.    The  responsibility  of  the  new 
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relation  was  vested  principally  in  the  senior  partner,  who,  by  his  energy,  courage,  and  taste, 
has  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  great  industry.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  of  the  corporation. 

In  the  panic  of  1857  the  Pacific  Mills  Co.  were  compelled  to  ask  for  an  extension  of 
their  obligations.  The  firm  of  Little,  Alden  &  Co.,  being  endorsers  to  a  large  amount  of 
their  paper,  were  in  consequence  obliged  to  suspend  payment  for  a  while  ;  but  in  three 
months  they  met  all  their  obligations  with  the  interest  accrued.  At  that  momentous  crisis 
the  courageous  determination  of  Mr.  Little  to  sustain  the  infant  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion inspired  the  wavering  with  confidence,  and  gave  new  zeal  to  many  who  had  been 
dispirited  by  the  numerous  depressing  circumstances  to  which  all  business,  and  particularly 
the  new  branches  of  American  industrial  art,  were  subjected. 

Little,  Alden  &  Co.  had  offices  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Boston,  which  the  firm 
now  hold  under  the  title  of  James  L.  Little  &  Co. 

In  1877  Mr.  Little  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Mills. 

In  many  particulars  the  Pacific  Mills  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  useful 
industrial  organizations  in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  the  world.  They  are  located  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Merrimack  River,  twenty-six  miles  from  Boston.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  1853  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence 
being  the  President,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Young  the  Treasurer.  The  objective  aim  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  to  make  ladies'  dress  goods  from  cotton  wholly,  from  wool  wholly,  and  of  cotton 
and  wool  combined.  All  the  appliances  of  manufacture,  including  print  and  dye  works, 
were  provided.  Varying  fortunes  attended  the  undertaking,  but  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  aided  by  the  fiscal  abilities  of  successive  treasurers,  and  by  the  mercantile 
sagacity  and  creative  taste  of  the  selling  agent  and  present  Treasurer,  James  L.  Little, 
eventually  conducted  it  to  a  brilliant  and  probably  permanent  triumph. 

There  is  not  a  solitary  dry  goods  store  in  the  country  where  the  textile  fabrics  of  the 
Pacific  Mills  are  not  known,  and  possibly  not  a  woman  or  girl  to  whose  comfort  and 
adornment  they  do  not  contribute.  Estimating  our  population  at  45,000,000,  and  that  one 
third,  or  15,000,000,  of  these  consist  of  women  and  girls,  the  Pacific  Mills — whose  fabrics 
are  consumed  at  home — supply  not  less  than  four  yards  of  goods  to  each  one  per  annum. 

Their  staple  popular  products  comprise  worsted  goods,  poplin  lustres,  alpaca  lustres, 
cachemires,  merinoes,  jacquard  lustres,  serges,  printed  and  dyed  cottons,  percales,  corded 
jaconets,  organdies,  lawns,  cretonnes,  prints,  etc.,  etc. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  operations  conducted  within  them,  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  revised 

PACIFIC  MILLS  STATISTICS. 

Capital  stock  $2,500,000 

Number  of  mills  and  other  buildings   12 
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Acres  of  flooring  in  buildings   42 

Cotton  spindles   135,000 

Worsted  spindles   25,500 

Number  of  looms   4i5oo 

Pounds  of  cotton  used  per  week   n  6,000 

Pounds  of  fleece  wool  used  per  week   65,000 

Yards  of  cloth  printed  or  dyed  per  week — more  than   1,250,000 

Printing  machines — 1  to  16  colors   24 

Tons  of  coal  used  per  year   25,000 

Number  of  steam  boilers — 32,000  horse-power   50 

Number  of  steam  engines — 1200  horse  power — auxiliary   37 

Number  of  turbine  water-wheels — 2000  horse-power   1 1 

Cost  of  gas  per  year  (six  months) — 5500  burners   $32,000 

Cost  of  labor  per  month   $150,000 

Average  daily  earnings — women  and  girls   90  c. 

Average  daily  earnings — men  and  boys   $1  26 

Persons  employed — women  and  girls,  3534  ) 

\    5>3°° 

Persons  employed — men  and  boys,      1766  ) 

Number  of  houses  for  work-people   275 


The  raw  material  for  dyeing  costs  $400,000  annually  ;  the  consumption  of  potato 
starch  amounts  to  500  tons  or  125,000  bushels  of  potatoes  a  year,  and  the  wool  used 
requires  the  fleeces  of  10,000  sheep  each  week.  The  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  wheels  of 
such  a  factory  are  felt  in  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South,  the  prairies  and  corn-fields  of  the 
West,  the  farms  of  the  Middle  States,  the  plains  of  India,  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Equator.  The  more  rapidly  such  industrial  centres  are  multiplied  ir  the 
country,  the  more  rapidly  will  its  wealth  and  power  increase.  While  the  proximate  end  of 
the  corporation  has  been  pecuniary  success,  yet  it  has  never,  from  the  very  beginning, 
swerved  from  the  definite  purpose  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  elevation  of  the  operatives,  in  consistency  with  business  duties. 

When  the  buildings  were  erected  in  1853,  a  hall  for  lectures,  etc.,  was  included,  and 
was  the  first  lecture-hall  ever  built  in  any  manufacturing  establishment.  The  company 
also  provided  a  library  and  reading-rooms.  The  library  now  contains  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  counts  more  than  seven  hundred  daily  readers.  It  is  open  daily  from 
nine  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  to  all  the  operatives  and  their  families.  A  Relief  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1853,  which  provides  a  weekly  allowance  for  the  sick.  It  works  well,  is  mutually 
beneficent  to  the  members,  and  has  disbursed  about  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
More  recently  a  "  Home'1  for  the  sick  has  been  built  by  the  company.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  matron  and  the  management  of  a  physician,  and  has  all  the  appliances  known 
to  sanitary  science.  There  the  sick  are  better  cared  for  than  they  could  be  either  in  the 
large  boarding-houses  of  the  company  or  even  in  their  own  homes. 
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Heads  of  families  have  been  encouraged  to  build  houses  for  themselves  and  depend- 
ants. The  company  has  loaned  them  money  at  six  per  cent  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  It 
is  computed  that  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families  own  their  own  homesteads. 

For  many  years  the  company  sustained  the  relation  of  bankers  to  their  own  employees. 
They  received  deposits,  allowed  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  annually,  and  credited  the 
interest  monthly.    For  precautionary  reasons  this  arrangement  has  been  abandoned. 

The  relations  between  labor  and  capital  here  established  have  invariably  been  amicable 
and  beneficent.  Labor  has  never  attempted  to  strike  against  capital,  nor  has  capital  refused 
to  acknowledge  its  moral  responsibilities  to  labor.  Difficulties,  of  course,  have  sprung  up, 
but  have  always  been  arranged  on  equitable  principles  and  with  friendly  feelings. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  recognition  of  the  moral  and  social  achievements  of  the 
company  was  that  received  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  In  that  year  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  instituted  a  new  order  of  awards,  in  the  form  of  ten  prizes  of  10,000  francs 
each,  to  be  given  to  the  ten  different  individuals  or  associations,  who,  in  a  series  of  years, 
had  accomplished  the  most  to  secure  a  state  of  harmony  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  had  most  successfully  promoted  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  both 
classes. 

Five  hundred  applications  were  sent  in  from  all  the  different  countries  in  Europe,  and 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  Nine  of  the  awards  were  given  to  France,  Germany, 
and  other  European  countries,  one  to  the  United  States,  and  none  to  Great  Britain.  The 
American  competitor  was  the  Pacific  Mills  Company. 

It  also  became  known  that  this  company  stood  only  third  on  the  graduated  scale  of 
merit.  One  of  the  more  excellent  contestants  was  Mr.  Schneider,  head  of  the  great  estab- 
lishment at  Creusot,  France.  He,  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  withdrew  his  claims  to  a  prize, 
leaving  the  Pacific  Mills  Company  the  second  successful  candidate.  The  Imperial  award  is 
one  of  its  greenest  laurels.  The  unqualified  commendation  bestowed  by  the  judges  on  the 
extent  and  perfection  of  its  fabrics  was  gratifying  to  commercial  and  industrial  ambition, 
but  infinitely  more  gratifying  to  ideal  humanity  was  the  cordial  acknowledgment  of  its 
efforts  to  bring  labor  and  capital  into  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  their  environ- 
ments. 

While  head  and  hands  have  been  crowded  with  the  responsibilities  of  extensive 
business  Mr.  Little  has  not  been,  unmindful  of  those  matters  which  also  appeal  more 
directly  to  the  heart.  He  has  been  Overseer  of  the  Poor  for  many  years,  and  has  but 
lately  resigned  his  office.  By  Governor  Bullock  he  was  appointed  Trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  held  the  office  acceptably  for  some  years,  and  took  deep  interest 
in  the  objects  and  prosperity  of  that  institution. 

He  now  holds  many  offices  of  trust  and  social  power.  He  is  President  of  the  Kear- 
sarge  Mills  Company  at  Portsmouth,  President  of  the  Middlesex  Corporation,  and  also  of 
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the  Boston  Gas-Light  Company.  While  holding  the  ofhce  of  Treasurer  of  the  Pacific 
Mills  Company  he  retains  the  headship  of  his  own  firm,  James  L.  Little  &  Co.,  the  selling 
agents  of  that  organization.  Active  head  and  ruling  power  of  his  mercantile  business,  he 
is  felt  as  much  in  the  branch  house  at  New  York — which  holds  the  central  position  between 
Boston  and  the  South  and  West,  and  naturally  takes  the  trade  of  these  sections — as  at 
headquarters  in  the  latter  city. 

Unlike  many  successful  business  men  who  have  spent  their  early  years  in  unremitting 
toil  to  secure  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  who  care  little  or  nothing  about  the  necessity 
and  value  of  higher  education,  Mr.  Little  has  been  keenly  appreciative  of  it.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  corporators  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  has  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  advancement  of  that  institution.  He  has  been  one  of  its  most  active 
friends  and  helpers  from  the  beginning,  and  for  years  one  of  its  Trustees.  The  A gassiz 
Museum,  at  Cambridge,  has  also  received  his  hearty  support. 

A  man  of  Mr.  Little's  positive  characteristics  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of 
his  country,  nor  neutral  in  the  strife  of  parties,  when  the  contest  raged  around  clearly 
defined  and  most  influential  issues.  In  politics  he  was  originally  an  Old  Line  Whig,  and 
subsequently  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  Republican. 

Throughout  the  great  Rebellion  his  thoughts  and  energies  were  tasked  to  the  utter- 
most in  securing  recruits  for  the  patriot  armies,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  soldiers' 
families,  and  in  encouraging,  by  voice  and  example,  all  who  were  doubting  and  faint-hearted 
to  rouse  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  National  Government,  and  to  give  it  their 
warmest  sympathies.  Carping  critics  of  governmental  measures,  and  lukewarm,  grudging 
contributors  of  the  "sinews  of  war,"  met  with  his  just  denunciations,  as  the  most  impracti- 
cable opponents,  in  some  respects,  of  the  administration,  and  of  the  grandly  patriotic 
objects  it  sought  to  accomplish.  He  gave  his  time,  money,  and  talents,  without  stint,  to 
push  the  struggle  to  a  victorious  close. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  call,  issued  by  himself  and  seven  other  gentlemen, 
to  supporters  of  the  National  Government,  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
patriotic  club,  similar  to  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  : 

"  Boston,  February  2,  1863. 

Sir  : — The  undersigned  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  at  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Ward's  house,  No.  1  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  on  Wednesday  evening  (4th  inst),  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

The  subject  for  consideration  will  be  the  formation  of  a  Club  upon  principles  resembling  those  of  "  The  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia,"  an  Association  which  comprises  the  best  names  in  that  city. 

Those  principles  are  thus  expressed  in  their  fundamental  articles  of  Association,  viz. : 

1.  "The  condition  of  membership  shall  be  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
unwavering  support  of  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion." 

2.  "The  primary  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  discountenance  and  rebuke,  by  moral  and  social  influ- 
ences, all  disloyalty  to  the  Federal  Government;  and  to  that  end  the  associators  will  use  every  proper  means,  in 
public  and  private." 
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3.  "  To  meet  the  necessary  expenditures  for  house  rent,  furniture,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  such  things  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  League,  each  associator  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  an  annual  tax  of  the  same  amount." 

Edward  Austin. 
J.  I.  Bowditch. 
John  M.  Forbes. 
James  L.  Little. 
Samuel  G.  Ward. 
Charles  E.  Norton. 
Martin  Brimmer. 
Charles  W.  Storey. 

The  club  then  organized  ran  through  a  prosperous  and  influential  career,  lent  effective 
aid  to  the  Union  cause,  and  did  much  to  suppress  latent  and  avowed  disaffection  to  the 
administration  of  President  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Little  has  the  moral  courage  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  experience  and 
far-sighted  sagacity.  Calmness  in  difficulty,  combined  with  great  fertility  of  wise  expedients, 
has  constituted  one  of  his  chief  merits.  Like  a  skilful  general,  he  is  neither  too  sanguine 
nor  yet  easily  discouraged,  as  to  the  success  of  any  enterprise. 

In  1843  he  married  Julia  A.,  daughter  of  Zeb.  Cooke — who  was  originally  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass. — and  has  had  issue,  eight  children,  of  whom  five  sons  and  one  daughter 
are  living.    The  other  two  children  died  in  infancy. 

James  L.,  Jr.,  and  John  M.  Little,  the  two  eldest  sons,  are  associated  with  their 
father  in  business.  Mr.  Little's  mercantile  enterprise  and  beneficent  charities  —  both 
elements  in  the  nature  of  the  true  merchant  prince — are  worthy  to  be  had  in  perpetual 
remembrance. 


HATTUCK,  GEORGE  OTIS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  lawyer,  of  Boston.    Born  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  May  2d,  1829.    His  father,  Joseph  Shattuck,  was  a  farmer,  and  a  native  of 
the  same  town.    His  mother,  Hannah  Bailey,  was  a  daughter  of  James  Bailey,  of 
Andover,  whose  great  grandfather  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  who  was  among 
the  first  settlers  at  Andover. 

Theamajority  of  the  Shattucks  in  New  England  are  known,  upon  satisfactory  evidence, 
to  be  descended  from  William  Shattuck,  who  was  born  in  England  about  the  year  162 1  and 
who  died  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  August  14th,  1672,  aged  fifty  years.  Beyond  these  facts 
little  is  certainly  known  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  names  of  his  parents,  or  the  date  of 
his  immigration.    Engrossed  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  peculiar  to  settlement  in  a  compara- 
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tively  unknown  wilderness,  families  were  not  so  particular  then,  as  now,  in  keeping  the 
records  of  their  experiences. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  Joseph  Shattuck,  one  of  the  original  settlers  at  Andover, 
was  a  descendent  of  the  emigrant  William  Shattuck.  He  was  born  in  i  707,  and  settled 
upon  a  farm  which  he  bought  of  Stephen  Barrett  in  1728.  To  this  farm  he  added  another 
purchased  from  Zebadiah  Chandler  in  1731.  His  property  was  situated  in  the  West  parish 
of  Andover,  near  the  Merrimack  River.  He  resided  upon  it  to  the  close  of  his  natural 
life. 

Joseph  Shattuck  married  June  3d,  1728,  Joanna  Chandler,  of  Andover,  and  by  her  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  Joseph,  the  second,  was  born  November  27th,  1731.  This  Joseph 
succeeded  his  father  in  possession  of  the  homestead,  and  married,  April  13th,  1756,  Anna, 
daughter  of  Cornelius  Johnson,  of  Haverhill — an  educated  woman,  who  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  mother.  She  bore  eleven  children,  of  whom  Joseph,  the  second,  was  born 
November  8th,  1757. 

Joseph  Shattuck,  third  of  that  name,  succeeded  to  the  paternal  inheritance,  tore  down 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  settled  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  his  son  Joseph, 
about  two  miles  from  the  old  site.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  pensioner,  having  served  as 
private  soldier  and  sergeant,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Bennington,  Saratoga,  Monmouth, 
and  other  places.  He  was  a  highly  respectable  and  worthy  man,  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  died  July  8th,  1847,  m  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  married  first,  June  1st,  1784, 
Hannah  Chandler,  and  second,  Phcebe,  daughter  of  Captain  Jonathan  Abbott,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children. 

Joseph  Shattuck,  fourth,  second  child  of  his  parents,  was  born  October  1 8th,  1793, 
and  was  a  farmer,  like  his  immediate  progenitors.  In  public  life  he  received  ample  evidence 
of  the  respect  and  confidence  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  one 
of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  for  fifteen  years,  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature  in  1838 
and  1839,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Punchard  School  Fund.  He  married,  May  25th,  1826, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  James  and  Lucy  B.  Bailey,  and  left  five  children,  of  whom  George 
Otis  is  the  second. 

George  Otis  Shattuck  prepared  for  collegiate  matriculation  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover;  entered  Harvard  College  in  1847,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1851. 

Selecting  the  profession  of  law,  he  began  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Charles  B. 
Loring,  and  attended  for  two  years  the  Harvard  Law  School,  from  which  he  received  his 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1854. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  January,  1855,  he  commenced  legal  practice  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  for  a  short  time  was  associated  with  J.  Randolph  Coolidge.  In  May,  1856, 
he  established  a  legal  connection  with  the  Hon.  Peleg  Chandler,  which  lasted  until  Febru- 
ary, 1870.    At  that  epoch  he  associated  himself  with  William  A.  Munroe  and  Oliver  W. 
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Holmes,  Jr.  The  firm  now  conduets  an  extensive  legal  business  under  the  style  and  title 
of  Shattuck,  Holmes  &  Munroe. 

Mr.  Shattuck  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  City  Council  in  1862,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  one  of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1857  ne  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Charles  Copeland,  of  Roxbury — now  included 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 


ILDER,  MARSHALL  PINCKNEY,  Ph.D.,  of  Boston.  Born  September 
22d,  1798,  at  Rindge,  New  Hampshire.  His  parents  were  Samuel  Locke 
Wilder,  and  Anna  (Sherwin)  Wilder,  of  the  same  town.  His  father  was  a 
nephew  of  Samuel  Locke,  D.D.,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  was  also 
the  incumbent  of  several  important  offices  in  the  town-  of  Rindge.  He  was  a  Represen- 
tative in  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  for  thirteen  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  his  own  locality.  His  mother,  nee  Anna  Sherwin,  was  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Sherwin,  of  Rindge,  grandfather  of  Thomas  Sherwin,  Principal  of  the 
Boston  High  School  for  more  than  thirty  years.  They  were  married  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1797.  Endeared  to  her  family  and  friends  by  deep  piety  and  great  moral  worth,  she  was 
also  a  warm  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,'  and  doubt-less  transmitted  religious  and 
aesthetic  instincts  to  her  eldest  son,  whose  Christian  names  were  given  in  honorable  remem- 
brance of  Chief-Justice  John  Marshall,  and  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  both 
prominent  Federalists  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

The  American  Wilders  are  a  vigorous  branch  of  an  ancient  English  family  tree.  The 
Book  of  the  Wilders,  recently  published,  traces  the  family  as  far  back  as  to  Nicholas 
Wilder,  a  military  chieftain  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485.  The  fiV*^ paternal  ancestor  of  Colonel  M.  P.  Wilder,  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  was  Thomas  Wilder,  of  Lancaster.  He  came  from  England — 
probably  from  Shiplake,  a  village  on  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire — about  1638,  in  company 
with  his  brother  Edward,  and  his  widowed  mother,  Martha  Wilder.  She  had  a  grant  of 
land  in  Hingham,  in  1638,  and  died  there  April  20th,  1652. 

Thomas  Wilder  died  in  1667.  His  lineal  descendants  rendered  meritorious  services  to 
the  country  in  the  Indian  wars,  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  Shay's  rebellion.  Nathaniel 
Wilder,  his  son,  was  killed  by  Indians  at  Lancaster  in  July,  1704.  Ephraim  Wilder,  son  of 
Nathaniel,  was  wounded  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians  at  Lancaster  in  1707,  and  died  in  the 
same  town  in  1769.  Captain  Ephraim  Wilder,  grandson  of  Nathaniel,  lived  in  that  part  of 
Lancaster  incorporated  in  1781  as  the  town  of  Sterling,  and  was  Representative  thereof  in 
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the  Legislature  for  some  years.  He  was  one  of  the  seven,  who, — out  of  the  entire  delegation 
from  Worcester  County  in  the  State  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  held  in  1788— voted  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Worcester  Magazine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  45,  bears  this  testimony  to  the  civil  prominence  of  the  Wilders  :  "  Of  all  the  ancient  Lan- 
caster families,  there  is  no  one  that  has  sustained  so  many  important  offices  as  that  of  Wilder." 

Captain  Ephraim  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Locke  Wilder,  and  grandfather  of 
Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder,  who  is  thus  of  the  eighth  American  generation,  reckoning  the 
maternal  immigrant  ancestor  as  the  first. 

Young  Wilder  was  sent  to  school  at  the  early  age  of  four  years.  At  twelve,  he  entered 
the  New  Ipswich  Academy.  His  father  desired  to  give  him  a  thorough  collegiate  education, 
and  thus  to  prepare  him  for  professional  life.  But  Providence  had  other  ends  in  view. 
Extended  usefulness  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  youth,  yet  not  in  the  path  paternal  solicitude 
had  marked  out  for  him.  At  sixteen,  he  was  requested  to  choose  preparation  for  agricul- 
tural, mercantile,  or  collegiate  life — the  last,  of  course,  being  simply  the  means  to  an 
ulterior  professional  end.  He  chose  to  be  a  farmer.  Natural  aptitudes  expressed  themselves 
unerringly  in  the  choice  ;  and  to  that  wise  election  he  is  indebted  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
mental  and  physical  energy  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  his  long  and  beneficent  career. 

Not  less  influential  on  his  future  course  was  the  admixture  of  mercantile  and  agricul- 
tural experiences  enforced  by  the  increase  of  Mr.  Wilder's  commercial  business.  Marshall 
was  taken  into  the  store,  and  soon  acquired  such  habits  of  industry  and  mastery  of  detail, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  his  majority. 

The  country  town  did  not  afford  scope  enough  for  energies  so  forceful  and  stirring. 
He  needed  a  larger  field,  and  sought  and  found  it  in  Boston.  He  removed  to  that  city  in 
1825,  began  business  in  Union  Street,  under  the  firm  of  Wilder  &  Payson,  pursued  the 
same  business  under  the  firm  of  Wilder  &  Smith,  in  North  Market  Street,  and  next  in  his 
own  name  at  No.  3  Central  Wharf.  Wholesale  dealing  in  West  India  goods  occupied  time 
and  talent  in  these  successive  business  relations. 

In  1837  he  became  a  partner  in  the  commission  house  of  Parker,  Blanchard  &  Wilder, 
Water  Street;  then  in  that  of  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker,  Pearl  Street;  and  afterward  in 
that  of  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Winthrop  Square.  The  firm,  in  company  with  many  others, 
was  burned  o'ut  in  the  Boston  conflagration  of  November  gth,  1872,  but  soon  afterward 
resumed  business.  Mr.  Wilder  still  retains  connection  with  the  firm,  of  which  his  son, 
William  Henry,  is  likewise  a  member.  Through  all  the  checkered  fortunes  of  mercantile 
life,  and  in  all  the  commercial  crises  of  the  past  half  century,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  has  never 
failed  to  meet  his  pecuniary  obligations.  He  is  now  the  oldest  commission  merchant  of 
domestic  fabrics  in  active  business  in  Boston.  Hunfs  Merchants  Magazine  for  1855, 
187,  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of 
his  life  up  to  that  date. 
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Eminently  honorable  in  trade  circles,  and  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  he  has 
not  suffered  himself  to  he  wholly  absorbed  in  the  chase,  nor  in  the  studies  incidental  to  his 
vocation.  Inherent  love  of  rural  occupations,  intensified  by  hereditary  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty,  induced  him,  in  1831,  to  purchase  a  house  in  Dorchester,  of  which  Governor 
Increase  Sumner  had  been  the  builder  and  occupier.  There,  after  having  devoted  a  suitable 
time  to  business,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  horticulture, 
agriculture,  and  pomology ;  for  which,  from  boyhood,  he  has  always  possessed  a  special 
preference.  Such  enjoyments  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  domestic  felicities,  of  which  he 
has  been  favored  with  an  unusual  share. 

Gardens,  greenhouses,  and  fruit-trees  have  all  been  sources  of  purest  pleasure  from  that 
day  to  the  present.  He  has  spared  no  expense,  neglected  no  means  in  order  to  imbue  the 
public  mind  with  a  love  of  employments  so  honorable  and  useful.  He  has  cultivated  his 
own  grounds,  imported  seeds,  plants,  and  trees,  and  by  personal  example  striven  to  stimu- 
late agriculture,  and  to  raise  the  rank  of  the  husbandman  in  the  social  scale.  Nor  have  his 
disinterested  and  truly  philosophic  toils  been  unblessed  by  success.  Massachusetts  to-day 
owes  much  of  her  wealth,  comfort,  and  innocent  gratifications  to  his  example  and 
instructions. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  was  organized,  the  late  Gen.  Henry  A.  S. 
Dearborn  was  elected  its  first  President.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Wilder  was  associated  with 
him,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  judicious  supporters  of  the  Society 
from  its  inception  to  the  present  day. 

Among  the  first  and  most  important  acts  of  this  Society  was  the  purchase  of  the 
grounds  now  known  as  Mount  Auburn  ;  part  of  which  it  was  intended  to  convert  into  a 
cemetery,  and  the  remainder  into  an  experimental  garden.  In  1835  a  desire  was  expressed 
for  the  separation  of  the  cemetery  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  control.  On  Mr.  Wild- 
er's  motion,  committees  were  appointed  in  relation  to  this  object.  Judge  Story  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  cemetery  proprietors,  and  Mr.  Wilder, 
together  with  his  associate,  the  Hon.  Elijah  Vose,  acted  for  the  Society.  The  position  was 
fraught  with  great  difficulties,  but  Mr.  Wilder's  conservative  diplomacy  overcame  them  all, 
and  enabled  the  Horticultural  Society  to  erect  an  elegant  hall  in  School  Street,  and  sub- 
sequently to  raise  the  splendid  temple  it  now  occupies  in  Tremont  Street.  Among  the 
many  successes  of  his  life,  this  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  benign  and  fruitful. 

In  1840,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Society,  and  immediately  concerted  measures 
for  the  construction  of  the  building  just  mentioned.  He  laid  the  corner-stone,  September 
14th,  1844,  in  presence  of  a  large  assemblage,  and  in  his  address  on  that  occasion,  said : 
"  Be  it  remembered  that  to  this  Society  the  community  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  and 
consecration  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery." 

For  eight  successive  years  he  held  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
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Society.  During  that  period  two  triennial  festivals  were  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  that  were 
especially  worthy  of  notice;  the  first  being  on  the  iith  of  September,  1845.  Among  the 
guests  were  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Caleb  Gushing,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Josiah 
Ouincy,  Sr.,  Josiah  Ouincy,  Jr.,  and  many  other  distinguished  personages.  The  second  was 
held  on  the  2 2d  of  September,  1848.  A  brilliant  assembly  of  eminent  men  from  various 
States  was  in  attendance.  Madam  Hamilton,  widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  seated 
on  the  right  of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  was  introduced  to  the  audience  in  a  felicitous  speech  by 
Daniel  WTebster. 

At  this  last  celebration,  which  was  coincident  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
President  Wilder  resigned  his  office.  In  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  the  Society 
presented  him  with  a  silver  pitcher,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  caused  a 
portrait  of  him  to  be  placed  on  the  walls.  Since  then  his  calm,  strong,  massive  face, — in 
which  shrewd  intelligence,  indomitable  will,  and  benignant  dignity  are  singularly  and  im- 
pressively blended, — has  looked  down  in  silence  upon  their  gatherings;  and  that  with  a 
keen,  scrutinizing,  suggestive  eye  that  strikingly  represents  the  living  one,  which  yet 
kindles  with  responsive  enthusiasm  to  anything  said  in  favor  of  his  beloved  art. 

As  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  he  headed  a  circular,  calling 
the  convention  of  fruit-growers  which  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  10th  of  October 
1848.  A  national  society  was  organized,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  He  was  chosen  President.  Their  biennial  meetings  have  been  held 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Richmond,  Chicago, 
and  Baltimore. 

On  all  these  occasions  Mr.  Wilder  made  appropriate  addresses,  which  are  recorded  in 
the  "Proceedings"  of  the  Society.  He  still  retains  the  office,  and  is  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  his  incumbency. 

Increasing  years  have  not  diminished  his  interest  in  pomology,  floriculture,  and  the 
art  of  hybridization,  by  which  he  has  largely  enriched  the  lists  of  our  finest  fruits  and 
flowers.    His  fame  is  international.    The  London  Gardeners  Chronicle  remarks:  — 

"  We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  transatlantic  horticulturists;  and  one  who,  by  his  zeal,  industry,  and  determination,  has  not  only  conferred  lasting 
benefits  on  his  native  country,  but  has  by  his  careful  experiments  in  hybridization  and  fruit  culture  laid  the  horti- 
culturists of  all  nations  under  heavy  obligations  to  him.  The  name  and  reputation  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  are  as 
highly  esteemed  in  Great  Britain  as  they  are  in  America." 

Deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  thoroughly  understanding  its 
relations  to  State  and  national  prosperity,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society,  in  February,  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  President,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Vice-President.  Before  this  Society,  his  first  address  on  agricul- 
tural education  was  delivered.    It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  general  effort  for 
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the  promotion  of  this  interest  in  our  country.  Gov.  Briggs,  Lieut.-Gov.  Reed,  Daniel 
Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Ex-Gov.  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  Ex- 
Gov.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Sr.,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  Gen  Dearborn,  Horace  Mann,  and  many  others  of  national  reputation  were  among  his 
hearers.  He  was  President  of  this  Society  for  twenty  years,  and  on  his  retirement  was 
constituted  Honorary  President  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  A  resolution  was  also 
unanimously  adopted  expressive  of  the  assurance  that  "  his  name  and  memory  will  ever  be 
cherished  with  a  profound  sense  of  personal  excellence  in  every  department  of  life;"  and 
recognizing  "  his  eminent  ability  and  usefulness  in  promoting  the  arts  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture ;  and  in  particular  of  his  services  and  noble  benefactions  to  the  Norfolk  Agri- 
cultural Society" 

Next,  in  order  of  sequence,  of  Mr.  Wilder's  enterprises  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, was  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College.  A  large  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  in  response  to  a  circular 
invitation  from  him  as  President  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  and  other  agricul- 
tural societies  in  the  State,  the  Massachusetts  Central  Board  of  Agriculhire  was  organ- 
ized, he  was  elected  President,  and  retained  that  office  until  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
became  a  department  of  the  State  government.    He  is  now  senior  member  of  the  Board. 

In  1858,  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture  was  incorporated,  and  Mr.  Wilder 
was  elected  President.  It  was  intended  to  locate  the  school  at  Springfield,  but,  as  Con- 
gress soon  afterward  granted  land  to  each  State  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college,  the  necessity  for  it  was  obviated.  In  1863,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
was  incorporated,  and  he  was  named  as  its  first  trustee.  In  1871  he  delivered  the  address 
on  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  from  that  institution,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1878 
had  the  honor  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  twenty  young  gentle- 
men who  were  also  its  graduates.  His,  is  the  happiness  of  hope  fulfilled  :  his,  the  joy  of 
beneficent  ambition  satisfied. 

In  1852,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  prepared 
a  circular  calling  a  national  convention  of  agriculturists  at  Washington.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  that  city  on  the  24th  of  June,  1852,  in  which  twenty-three  States  were  represented 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates.  The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  veteran  convener  elevated  to  the  Presidency.  Six  years  he  exercised  the 
functions  of  the  office,  and  on  his  resignation  a  resolution  was  adopted  appropriating  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  testimonial.  An  elegant  tea  service 
was  selected  and  presented.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  the  large  gold  medal  of  honor, 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Awarded  to  the  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Founder,  First  President,  and  Constant  Patron,"  was  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  him. 
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The  "  blushing  honors"  that  fell  "  so  thick  upon  him"  were  infinitely  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  majority  of  those  on  which  public  men  pride  themselves,  for  they  were  the  sym- 
bols of  that  esteem  in  which  enlightened  thought  holds  philanthropic  service — of  that  glory 
which  true  patriotism  gladly  accords  to  national  benefactions.  This  Society,  at  whose  ex- 
hibitions in  the  various  States  he  delivered  addresses,  continued  to  exercise  a  most  power- 
ful influence  throughout  the  country  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, — both  on  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  and  on  the  fraternal  relations  of  the  States. 

In  1859,  Mr  Wilder  presided  at  the  first  public  meeting  held  in  Boston  in  relation  to 
the  collocation  of  sundry  institutions  on  the  Back  Bay  lands,  where  the  splendid  edifices 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
now  stand.  Of  the  latter  institution  he  has  been  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  is  now 
Chairman  of  its  Society  of  A  rts. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  in  this  and  foreign 
lands  ;  such  as  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Paris,  that  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  the  SociHS  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  of  which  he 
is  the  commissioner  for  America.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  A griculture. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  one  of  the  twelve  representative  men  selected  to  receive  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  banquet  given  in  his  honor  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Boston  in  i860. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Universal  E xp'osition -2X  Paris, 
where  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Horticulture,  and  the  Cultivation 
and  Prodttcts  of  the  Vine, 

In  1869  he  made  a  tour  in  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  resources;  and, 
in  1871,  accompanied  by  a  large  party,  visited  California.  The  results  of  his  observations 
have  been  given  to  the  public  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst  College,  Dartmouth  College,  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia,  and  of  other  places. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  April  1st,  1863, 
Charles  O.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  a  zealous  friend  of  that  Society,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  of  Boston,  presented  to  it  a  fine  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Wilder.  The  following 
appropriate  resolution  was  adopted  on  that  occasion  : 

"  Resolved^  That,  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  we  are  highly  gratified  in  being  able 
to  add  to  our  valuable  collection  of  ornamentations  so  fine  a  marble  bust  of  one  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
has  been  an  active  member,  patron,  friend,  and  constant  benefactor  of  our  Society ;  for  eight  years  its  President, — 
in  which  time  Horticultural  Hall  was  built — to  whose  conservative,  conciliatory,  and  wise  influence  the  Society 
is  largely  indebted  for  that  amicable  settlement  with  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  corporation,  from  which  a  large 
income  has  already  been  received,  and  by  which  a  perpetual  revenue  is  to  accrue  to  its  funds." 
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The  military  title  of  Mr.  Wilder  is  due  to  his  natural  proclivity  to  military  pursuits, 
and  to  the  eminence  achieved  in  connection  with  them.  The  warm  blood  and  courageous 
daring  of  the  old  Puritan  warriors,  exhibited  in  many  sanguinary  encounters  with  dusky 
and  lighter  colored  foes  of  the  forest  and  sea-coast,  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  hereditary  qualities  in  actual  warfare  were  wanting.  The  pomp 
of  preparation  perforce  supplied  the  lack.  At  an  early  age  he  took  keen  interest  in  military 
affairs,  at  sixteen  was  enrolled  in  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at  twenty-one  was 
commissioned  as  adjutant.  He  organized  and  equipped  the  Rindge  Light  Infantry,  and 
was  chosen  its  captain.  At  twenty-five  he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel,  and  at  twenty-six 
was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  regiment. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  he  joined  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.  This  Company,  the  oldest  military  organization  in  the  country,  was  chartered 
in  1638,  and  in  1878  celebrated  its  two  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary.  Having  been 
nominated  four  times,  and  having  as  frequently  declined  the  honor,  in  1857,  Colonel  Wilder 
finally  accepted  the  command. 

This  artillery  corps  is  the  only  offspring  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Company  of  London, 
founded  in  1537,  and  commanded  by  the  various  sovereigns  of  England.  Colonel  Wilder 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Prince  Albert,  then  in  command.  In  response,  Lord 
Clarendon  wrote  as  follows  :  "  His  Royal  Highness  begs  that  the  Company  may  be 
informed  that  he  cannot  but  be  highly  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which  the  parent  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  spoken  of  by  its  descendant  in  Boston  ;  and  he  will  be 
much  obliged  by  your  having  the  expression  of  his  best  thanks  conveyed  to  Colonel  Wilder, 
for  his  kindness  in  sending  his  Royal  Highness  a  copy  of  the  History  of  the  Boston  Com- 
pany, which  he  has  looked  over  with  much  interest,  and  will  have  great  pleasure  in  adding 
to  his  library." 

In  return  Prince  Albert  sent  Colonel  Wilder  an  elegant  copy  of  Highmores  History 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  Company.  At  the  two  hundred  and  nineteenth  anniversary,  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert,  Captain-General  and  Commander  of  the  mother  Company,  was  elected  a 
special  Honorary  Member.  At  the  anniversary  in  [878,  the  present  Commander  of  the 
corps,  Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was,  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Wilder,  also  made  a  special  Honorary  Member,  as  his  father  had  been  twenty-one 
years  before. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1849,  a  festival  of  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire  was  cele- 
brated at  Boston.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  presided,  and  Mr.  Wilder  was  Vice-President. 
Fifteen  hundred  sons  of  the  Granite  State  were  present.  The  Association  again  met  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1852,  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Mr.  Webster  at  Faneuil  Hall.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  Legislature,  and  other  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  were  received  at  the  Lowell 
depot,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Wilder  in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  that  State  resident  in  Boston. 
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The  "  Sons"  celebrated  their  second  festival,  November  2d,  1853.  Mr.  Wilder  occu- 
pied the  chair  as  President,  and  delivered  one  of  his  most  able  and  eloquent  speeches. 
They  assembled  again,  June  20th,  1861,  to  receive  and  welcome  the  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  and  escorted  them  to  Music  Hall,  where  Mr.  Wilder  addressed  them  in 
a  patriotic  speech  pertinent  to  their  departure  for  the  field  of  battle. 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Dorchester  was 
celebrated  on  the  4th  of  July,  1855.  The  orator  of  the  day  was  Edward  Everett.  The 
motto  on  the  central  tablet  of  the  great  pavilion  bore  the  inscription  "  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Day.  '  Blessed  is  he  that  turneth  the  waste  places  into  a  garden,  and 
maketh  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  a  rose.' " 

In  politics  he  has  taken,  comparatively,  but  little  active  interest.  His  true  sphere  was 
outside  the  political  arena.  In  floral  culture  he  is  probably  without  a  peer.  Others,  in 
multitudes,  were  willing  to  serve  the  State  politically.  Few,  if  any,  could  serve  it  as  he  has 
done  in  his  chosen  walks  of  usefulness.  In  1839,  ^e  was  induced  to  serve  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  the  Legislature  for  the  town  of  Dorchester,  during  a  single  term.  Ten  years  after- 
ward, he  was  elected  a  member  of  Governor  Briggs'  Council,  and  in  the  year  following  a 
member  and  also  the  President  of  the  State  Senate. 

When  the  "Constitutional  Union"  party  was  formed  at  Washington  in  i860,  the 
National  Committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden  was  Chairman,  selected  Mr. 
Wilder  as  the  member  for  New  England. 

In  January,  1868,  he  was  solicited  to  take  the  office  of  President  of  the  New  England 
Historic -Genealogical  Society,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  that  illustrious  statesman, 
Governor  John  A.  Andrew.  He  consented,  was  unanimously  elected,  and  is  now  serving 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  incumbency.  At  each  annual  meeting  he  has  pronounced  an  appro- 
priate address.  In  his  first  address  he  urged  the  importance  of  procuring  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  the  Society.  In  1870  he  said  :  "The  time  has  now  arrived  when  absolute  necessity, 
public  sentiment,  and  personal  obligation  demand  that  this  work  be  done,  and  done  quickly." 

Feeling  himself  pledged  to  the  undertaking  by  this  address,  he  devoted,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  that  meeting,  three  months  entirely  to  the  work  of  solicit- 
ing funds,  during  which  time  the  sum  of  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  was  generously 
contributed  by  friends  of  the  association.  Thus  the  handsome  edifice,  No.  18  Somerset 
Street,  was  erected,  and  on  the  18th  of  March  following,  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the 
Society.  He  has  since  obtained  donations,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  to  a  fund  for  paying  the  salary  of  the  librarian. 

Among  the  numerous  honors  received  by  Colonel  Wilder,  those  emanating  from  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  initiated  in  Charity  Lodge,  No.  18, 
at  Troy,  N.  H.,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  exalted  to  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Cheshire, 
No.  4,  and  knighted  in  the  Boston  Encampment.    He  has  been  Deputy  Grand  Master  of 
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the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  one  of  the  six  thousand  Masons  who 
signed  the  celebrated  roll,  December  31st,  1 83 1— entitled  "The  Declaration  of  the  Free- 
masons of  Boston  and  its  vicinity." 

He  has  received  all  the  Masonic  degrees,  including  the  Thirty-third,  or  highest  and 
last  honor  of  the  Fraternity.  At  the  World's  Convention  of  Masons  in  Paris,  a.d.  1867, 
he  was  the  delegate  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  the  only  delegate  from 
the  United  States  who  spoke  in  that  Convention. 

Matrimonially  he  has  been  singularly  felicitous.  In  1820,  he  married  Tryphosa, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Jewett,  of  Rindge,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions.  She  died 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  native  town,  July  31st,  183 1,  leaving  four  children.  On  the  29th 
of  August,  18:3,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Captain  David  Baker, 
of  Franklin,  Mass.,  a  lady  of  education,  accomplishments,  and  piety.  She  died  of  consump- 
tion, April  4th,  1854,  leaving  five  children.  His  third  marriage,  on  the  1 8th  of  September, 
1855,  was  to  Julia,  the  sister  of  his  second  wife,  a  lady  admirably  qualified  to  console  him 
and  diffuse  cheerfulness  through  his  dwelling.  She  has  two  sons,  both  living,  Edward  Baker 
and  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder. 

No  man  has  been  more  blessed  in  domestic  life  than  Colonel  Wilder,  or  has  enjoyed  a 
more  bright  and  happy  home.  To  all  his  pursuits  he  has  applied  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  philosophy  of  habit — an  element  in  human  life  that  seems  almost  omnipotent  for  good  or 
evil.  Leisure  hours  he  devotes  to  study  and  composition.  His  busy  pen  has  already  filled 
several  large  volumes  with  descriptions  and  delineations  of  fruits  and  flowers,  proven  under 
his  own  inspection.  His  published  writings  now  amount  to  more  than  eighty  in  number. 
Space  forbids  publication  of  the  list,  which  may  be  found  complete  up  to  the  year  1873,  in 
the  Cyclopedia  of  A  merican  Literature.  Dartmouth  College  has  done  honor  to  itself  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  possessed 
of  sufficient  knowledge  of  varied  and  valuable  phenomena, — and  of  the  causes,  reasons,  and 
relations  of  those  phenomena, — to  warrant  all  the  honors  in  his  special  departments  of 
activity  which  that  venerable  but  vigorous  institution  is  able  to  bestow. 

As  a  public  benetactor,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  eminently  fit  for  an  example.  By  his 
insight,  prescience,  comprehension  of  relations,  concentration  of  intellectual  power  on  grand 
objects,  marvellous  industry,  and  invincible  persistency,  he  has  won  a  proud  position  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  Neither  genius,  nor  good  fortune, — independently  of  his  individual  traits, 
— could  have  raised  him  to  so  honorable  an  eminence. 

-  Few  have  been  so  conspicuously  influential  in  the  establishment  and  development  of 
utilitarian  institutions,  or  have  been  called  on  so  frequently,  and  on  such  diverse  occasions, 
to  preside  over  and  address  public  assemblies.  As  an  administrative  officer,  his  superior 
excellency  is  apparent  in  the  mere  recital  of  the  names  of  societies  over  which  he  has  been 
selected  to  preside.    Few  have  acquitted  themselves  with  such  dignity  of  presence,  urbanity 
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of  manner,  fluency  of  diction,  rapid  despatch  of  business,  and  universal  acceptability 
as  he. 

His  personal  influence  is  remarkably  magnetic, — of  the  kind  which  turns  defeat  into 
victory.  None  are  more  conscious  of  it  than  personal  friends.  None  can  approach  him 
in  doubt, despondency,  and  embarrassment,  and  leave  him  without  hope,  courage,  and  manly 
faith  in  himself.  His  energy  is  patriarchal,  and  is  quite  competent  to  the  sustentation  of 
the  following  responsible  positions  which  he  still  holds: — President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  senior  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  senior  trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts  A gricultural  College,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hortictiltural  Society,  President  of  the  Neiv  England  Historic  -  Genealogical 
Society,  member  of  the  government  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  director  of  the  New 
England  Life  Insura7tce  Company,  director  of  the  Hamilton  National  Bank,  and  lastly, 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.  Mr.  Wilder  has  known  the 
measure  of  his  own  powers,  and  acting  within  those  limits  has  excelled  in  all  that  he  has 
undertaken.  Success  in  one  enterprise  has  simply  encouraged  him  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
his  exertions,  and  to  aim  at  the  wider  diffusion  of  philanthropic  benefits.  Thus,  following 
the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  he  originated  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  next,  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  then,  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Massachusetts  Agrictiltural  College,  and  lastly,  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  most  fitting  monument  was  the  glorious  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  whose  dome  rises  so  impressively  and  majestically  above  the  mass  of  stores 
and  dwellings  that  cluster  around  its  base.  Marshall  P.  Wiider's  monument  is  not  in  any 
particular  building, — though  more  than  one  beautiful  structure  owes  its  existence  to  his 
public  spirit  and  uncommon  vigor, — but  rather  in  the  numerous  societies  he  has  assisted  to 
establish,  and  which  so  largely  increase  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  augment  the  wealth 
of  American  producers.  , 

As  the  zealous  patron  and  promoter  of  the  noblest  of  all  material  sciences,  his  name 
must  ever  shine  brilliantly  in  the  pages  which  record  the  history  of  human  progress  and 
improvement.  His  work  will  have  its  interpreter  on  every  hill-side  and  in  every  valley 
where  rural  taste  and  refinement  are  found.  He  has  merited  the  glowing  eulogy  pronounced 
by  Governor  Bullock,  who,- on  a  certain  public  occasion,  spoke  of  him  as  "  one  who  has 
applied  the  results  of  well-earned  commercial  fortune,  so  liberally,  that  in  every  household 
and  at  every  fireside  in  America,  where  the  golden  fruit  of  summer  and  autumn  gladdens 
the  side-board  or  the  hearth-stone,  his  name,  his  generosity,  and  his  labors  are  known 
and  honored." 

Hale,  cheerful,  and  vigorous  in  his  declining  years,  he  still  discharges  numerous  official 
duties  as  in  former  times.  In  the  past  year  (1878)  he  performed  more  intellectual  labor 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  in  their  prime.    His  annual  address,  as  President  of  the 
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New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  delivered  in  January,  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  his  productions. 

As  a  writer  his  style  is  uncommonly  perspicuous,  concise,  and  forcible.  Statistics 
crowd  his  pages,  but  in  such  attractive  settings  that  the  reader  is  almost  irresistibly  drawn 
to  study  them.  Not  infrequently  his  enthusiasm  expresses  itself  in  terms  of  great  rhetorical 
beauty.  Rejoicing  over  the  improved  nomenclature  of  pomological  science,  and  the 
abrogation  of  inelegant  and  absurd  names,  he  remarks — "  How  absurd  to  give  to  a  luscious 
fruit,  radiant  with  the  loveliest  tints  of  nature,  and  fragrant  with  the  spices  of  Arabia — a 
fruit  possessing  almost  supernal  grace— such  vulgar  names."  Of  the  Beur.re  dAnjou  pear 
he  writes :  "  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  without  personal  merit  or  motive,  if  I  have 
done  nothing  else  for  the  pomology  of  our  country,  that  the  introduction  of  this  fruit 
thirty-eight  years  ago  was  a  blessing  to  our  land." 

To  Massachusetts — (Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  Massachusetts  are  well-nigh  identical  in 
this  regard) — he  modestly  gives  the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  Bartlett  pear  from 
Europe.  The  record  of  Massachusetts  enterprise,  pomologically,  is  really  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  record  of  his  own  zeal  and  triumph.  "To  Massachusetts,"  he  remarks,  "  the  world 
is  indebted  for  many  of  its  best  fruits.  There  are  the  Baldwin  apple,  the  Roxbury  Russet, 
the  Williams  and  Hubbardston  Nonesuch  apples,  and  the  Clapp's  Favorite,  Dana's  Hovey, 

and  other  pears  In  her  soil  originated  the  Hovey 's  Seedling  strawberry,  and 

the  President  Wilder.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Diana,  Rogers,  and  other  grapes,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  Concord,  which  has  overspread  our  hills  and  valleys  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other.  Other  States  and  societies  have  done  nobly  ;  but  Massachu- 
setts, as  a  pioneer  in  the  early  history  of  our  pomology,  has  wielded  a  strong  influence. 
Strike  out  from  our  catalogues  the  fruits  which  Massachusetts  has  introduced  from  Europe, 
root  out  from  our  orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards  the  fine  native  fruits  which  have  origi- 
nated in  our  cold  and  rough  soil,  and  we  should  require  a  long  list  of  valuable  kinds  to  fill 
their  place.  Massachusetts  has  more  good  fruits  stored  up  in  the  laboratory  of  her 
resources.    Her  mission  is  not  ended.    Let  us  help  her  to  fulfil  it." 

Mr.  Wilder  is  a  specialist — an  enthusiast — one  whose  unselfishness  and  diffusive  gener- 
osity, of  themselves,  entitle  him  to  be  had  in  most,  pleasant  memory.  Again,  he  is 
inflexibly  honest  and  truthful,  and  omits  no  opportunity  to  insist  on  the  cardinal  impor- 
tance of  probity  and  equity.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  add  that  the  spring  and  fount  of  his 
manifold  excellences  and  beneficent  achievements  is  his  simple  sincere  faith  in  Christianity. 

As  a  public  speaker  he  is  fluent,  forcible,  and  popular.  His  speeches  during  the  last  year, 
at  Worcester  on  occasion  of  the  removal  ©f  the  remains  of  Isaiah  Thomas  ;  at  the  Centennial 
in  Franklin  and  Foxborough  ;  at  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Governor  Endicott 
at  Salem;  at  the  celebration  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association,  and  at 
the  240th  anniversay  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company, —  the  golden 
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anniversary  of  his  joining  that  celebrated  corps — evince  no  diminution  of  intellectual  or 
emotional  power.  Fittingly  did  Governor  Rice  remark  on  the  last  occasion,  "  It  is  worth 
something  to  be  here  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  respond  to  its  associations,  to  gather  in  its  memo- 
ries of  the  past  and  present ;  it  is  worth  something  to  see  the  venerable  Colonel  Wilder 
come  here  in  a  brand-new  uniform,  not  more  shining  in  its  gorgeous  exterior  than  shine  the 
virtues  of  his  great  and  noble  manhood  within — uniform  without  and  glorious  heart  within, 
he  comes  to-day  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding  on  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  union 
with  this  corps." 

Last  September,  friends  delighted  in  giving  him  a  complimentary  banquet  at  Boston, 
on  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  On  that  occasion  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Means,  D.D., 
for  nearly  thirty  years  his  pastor,  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  moral  character  and  benev- 
olent disposition  of  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening.  In  looking  back  over  thirty  years  he 
felt  that  in  their  intercourse  they  had  never  spoken  a  word  which  either  could  wish  to  have 
unsaid.  Colonel  Wilder  had  been  a  peacemaker ;  there  had  never  been  any  quarrelling 
while  he  was  in  the  chair.  Some  of  his  best  intellectual  work  had  been  done  in  the  last  ten 
years,  thereby  fulfilling  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  They  shalt  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age." 

The  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  said  :  "  He  felt 
that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Wilder,  who  for  twenty-six  years  had  been  his 
Magnus  Apollo.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  his  official  career,  he  had  been  in  doubt,  he 
had  sought  his  counsel.  With  him,  thought  has  been  embodied  in  beneficent  means  and 
institutions  with  which  our  land,  and  especially  this  community,  has  been  blessed." 

The  Hon.  John  Cummings,  President  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  said: 
"This  is  an  occasion  worthy  of  commemoration.  It  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  pleasure  to 
thus  show  our  esteem  and  respect  for  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  moral 
and  educational  interest,  not  only  of  this  community,  but  through  our  whole  country.  In 
every  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  his  influence  has  been  felt.  His  sun  shall 
never  go  down,  but  will  still  shine  on  with  ever  widening  and  increasing  beneficence." 

The  Hon.  John  Phelps  Putnam,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  said  that  he  was  glad 
to  be  present  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Colonel  Wilder  brought  with  him  a 
record  not  only  of  intellectual  activity  but  of  physical  vigor  which  few  men  attain  ;  and  as 
he  recollected  his  universal  kindness  to  all  and  his  large-hearted  liberality,  he  felt  that  all 
could  do  him  honor. 

"  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows — with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress,  gayety  and  health, 
Freedom  and  hope;  but  keen  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note;  and,  hark!  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  look." 
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"  Our  dear  old  friend,  we  greet  you  :  and  so,  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  we  wish  you 
many  returns  of  this,  your  natal  day : — serus  in  ccelum  redeas.  Late  may  you  return  into 
the  heavens  !  And  when  that  day  comes,  on  which,  in  the  onward  march  of  life,  you  shall 
fall  by  the  wayside,  may  you  fail  as  falls  the  golden  fruit  in  this  glorious  autumn  time, — 
'  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust,' 

"  '  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.' " 

Every  one  who  loves  to  see  life  well  spent ;  who  admires  a  life  devoted  to  lofty  and 
beneficent  ends,  guided  by  unerring  laws,  and  fed  by  purest  love  for  race  and  country — and 
such  has  been  the  life  of  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder — will  fervently  respond,  AMEN." 


TORER,  DAVID  HUMPHREY,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Boston.    Born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  March  20th,  1804.    His  father,  the  Hon.  Woodbury  Storer,  of  Maine,  was 
a  merchant  by  occupation,  and  was  also,  for  many  years,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions  in  that  State.    His  mother,  nee  Margaret  Boyd,  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Boyd,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Storer's  collegiate  education  was  received  at  Bowdoin,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1822,  and  from  which  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1876. 

Preferring  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  he  entered,  soon  after  his  graduation,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  graduated  from  there  in  1825.  Settling  in  the  city  of  Boston,  he 
soon  acquired  an  honorable  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  fraternity,  together  with 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  He  is,  to-day,  the  oldest  physician  in  active  practice 
in  that  metropolis. 

From  1839  to  1858,  Dr.  Storer  filled  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  and  for  nine  years  of  that  period, — from  184910 
1858,— served  as  physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement,  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island  State  Medical  Societies. 

Dr.  Storer  has  frequently  delivered  lectures  and  addresses  on  various  scientific  subjects, 
in  which  he  has  incorporated  his  own  researches  and  discoveries,  as  well  as  those  of  previous 
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and  contemporaneous  scientists.  His  fame  as  a  scientist  rests  mainly  on  the  important 
additions  he  has  made  to  the  department  of  ichthyology.  In  his  Report  on  the  Fishes  0/ 
Massachusetts,  published  in  1839,  and  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  same  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy,  published  1855-60,  and  also  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of 
North  America  {Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  ii.,  1846),  he  follows  the  arrange- 
ment of  Cuvi'er.  These  works  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  North  American  ichthy- 
ology. His  latest  publication, — in  1867, — is  a  quarto  of  287  pages  and  174  illustrations, 
descriptive  of  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  and  contains  all  the  additions  made  to  ichthyo- 
logic  knowledge  since  the  date  of  his  Report  on  the  same  subject  in  1839. 

What  the  Honorable  C.  L.  Flint  has  done  for  the  agriculture,  and  Colonel  M.  P.  Wilder 
for  the  pomology  of  Massachusetts,  that — in  large  measure — has  Dr.  Storer  done  for  its  ich- 
thyology. Field,  orchard,  and  fishery  will  bless  their  memory.  Dr.  Storer  was  married  in 
1830  to  Abbie  J.  Brewer,  of  Boston. 


HOMAS,  ISAIAH,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Born  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1749,  old  style.  He  was  the  son  of 
Moses  and  Fidelity  Thomas.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Grant,  was  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  that  colony,  who 
traded  to  Philadelphia  and  the  West  Indies.  She  was  a  woman  of  unusual  energy  and 
business  capacity,  full  of  courage  and  inured  to  self-sacrifice.  Industrious  and  frugal,  she 
passed  through  the  vicissitudes  peculiar  to  the  times  with  unflinching  fortitude,  and  without 
any  actual  experience  of  want  in  widowhood  or  age.  Her  personal,  mental  characteristics 
were  impressed  upon  her  youngest  son,  Isaiah.    He  was  what  his  mother  made  him. 

Moses  Thomas,  his  father,  was  soldier,  mariner,  trader,  farmer,  schoolmaster  by  turns, 
but  nothing  long.  He  was  a  rolling  stone  that  gathered  no  moss,  and  after  trying  many 
things,  and  holding  fast  to  none,  eventually  died  in  North  Carolina,  a.d.  1752.  His 
American  ancestor  was  Evan  Thomas,  who  in  1639  or  1640  settled  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Peter  Thomas,  the  grandfather  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  was  the  grandson  of  Evan, 
according  to  the  family  tradition.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George 
Burroughs,  who,  in  August,  1692,  was  hung  at  Salem  as  a  wizard.  Careful  judicial  research 
has  since  pronounced  him  a  man  and  Christian  minister,  without  stain  or  reproach.  Edu- 
cated in  Boston — so  far  as  six  weeks  "  schooling"  could  educate  him — Isaiah  was  indentured 
as  a»  apprentice  to  Zechariah  Fowle,  on  June  4th,  1756.  Fowle  was  a  printer  and  peddler 
of  ballads  and  small  books.    He  promised  to  treat  the  boy  as  his  own,  to  give  him  a  good 
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school  education,  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  to  give  him  the  choice  of 
remaining,  or  of  obtaining  another  place  and  trade  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
None  of  his  promises  were  fully  redeemed.  They  were  only  made  to  be  broken.  The  lad 
was  expected  to  do  all  the  "  chores,"  and  when  servile  occupation  failed  he  was  "  set  up  to 
the  type  cases,"  mounted  on  a  bench  eighteen  inches  high.  The  master  was  an  ignoramus, 
and  the  progress  of  the  pupil  in  consequence  was  necessarily  slow. 

For  three  years,  from  1758  to  1761,  Mr.  Fowle  had  a  partner,  Samuel  Draper,  who  was 
a  good  man  and  a  skilful  printer,  from  whom  the  apprentice  obtained  valuable  instruction 
in  the  art  of  printing.    After  that,  he  learned  to  cut  illustrations  on  wood  or  type  metal. 

The  conditions  of  early  development  were  anything  but  favorable — anything  but 
prophetic  of  future  eminence.  But  the  spirit,  energy,  and  strong  will  of  the  boy  enabled 
him  to  triumph  notwithstanding.  In  him,  the  noble  mother  had  implanted  the  germ  of  true 
manhood.  Familiarity  with  the  tattered  dictionary,  the  ink-stained  Bible,  the  spelling-book, 
and  Watts's  Psalms — nearly  all  the  books  the  office  contained — helped  to  evolve  and  mature 
it.  The  printing  office  proved  to  be  the  best  of  schools,  and  printing  an  encyclopaedic  art, 
which  left  its  work  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory.  When,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years, 
young  Thomas  finally  left  the  service  of  Mr.  Fowle,  he  had  acquired  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning,  could  think  for  himself,  and  express  his  thoughts  in  clear,  terse, 
vigorous  English.  He  was  esteemed  an  excellent  workman,  loved  his  art,  and  longed  to  go 
to  England  that  he  might  there  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  of  it.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and 
handsome,  attractive  in  manner,  fastidious  in  dress,  and  especially  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex. 

In  1766,  he  had  what  he  termed  a  "serious  fracas"  with  his  master,  left  his  service 
secretly,  and  sailed  to  Halifax,  whence  he  hoped  to  reach  England.  As  opportunity  did  not 
offer,  he  accepted  employment  from  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Halifax  Gazette,  who 
was  also  the  Government  printer.  The  employer  was  indolent,  and  the  employee  energetic 
and  ambitious.  The  editing  as  well  as  the  printing  of  the  paper  naturally  fell  into 
Thomas's  hands.  He  was  abundantly  competent  to  the  task.  Very  soon,  however,  he 
plunged  both  himself  and  master  into  difficulty.  He  had  come  from  the  debates  of  Bos- 
ton, imbued  with  the  Boston  ideas  of  liberty.  Therefore  he  stated  in  the  paper  that  "  the 
people  of  the  province  were  disgusted  with  the  Stamp  Act."  The  paragraph  gave  great 
offence.    The  withdrawal  of  official  patronage  was  threatened  if  the  offence  were  repeated. 

Not  long  afterward,  he  published  in  the  same  paper,  a  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal's  appearance  in  full  mourning  over  the  passage  of  the  obnoxious  enactment ;  and 
was  also  suspected  of  hanging  an  effigy  of  the  stamp-master,  and  another  of  Lord  Bute, 
on  the  public  gallows.  Whether  guilty  or  not,  the  master  saw  that  he  must  either  part 
with  his  assistant  or  with  the  Government  patronage,  and  chose  to  retain  the  latter. 

Thomas  left  Halifax,  after  a  seven  months'  residence,  in  a  sloop,  for  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  people  were  enthusiastically  celebrating  the  repeal 
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of  the  Stamp  Act.  There  he  found  employment,  and  made  his  presence  felt  in  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  paper  on  which  he  worked. 

Industrious,  enterprising,  and  fearless,  he  next  determined  to  settle  in  North  Carolina. 
Failure  attended  that  and  similar  attempts,  but  compensated  the  disappointment  by- 
imparting  that  steadiness  of  purpose  and  will  so  necessary  to  future  success. 

While  at  Charleston,  in  December,  1769,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Dill, 
of  the  island  of  Bermuda.  The  marriage  proved  to  be  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  parties  separated.  After  a  short  tour  among  the  Southern  colonies,  he  returned  to 
Boston,  in  1 770. 

Boston,  at  that  epoch,  contained  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  prepared  for  auton- 
omy by  intelligence,  wealth,  energy,  and  self-reliance,  and  who  were  simply  biding  the  hour 
when  they  could  justifiably  claim  it.  The  hour  came  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and  with 
it  ample  justification  for  the  claim  to  the  chartered  liberties  and  natural  rights  of  English- 
men. Thomas  threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy  and  fearlessness  into  the  conflict, 
on  the  side  of  the  aggrieved  colonists. 

Forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Fowle,  his  old  master,  he  began  business  by  the  issue, 
in  July,  1770,  of  the  first  number  of  a  small  newspaper  called  the  Massachusetts  Spy.  In 
about  three  months  the  firm  of  Fowle  &  Thomas  dissolved,  and  the  latter  became  sole 
owner.  The  publication  was  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  had  a  larger  subscrip- 
tion list  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Boston.  Overtures  were  repeatedly  made  to  him  by 
the  Government,  but  were  indignantly  rejected.  His  expositions  of  the  relations  between 
rulers  and  ruled,  in  the  body  politic,  were  explicitly  republican.  His  periodical  became 
a  power  in  the  community.  As  persuasion  and  bribery  had  failed  to  silence  him,  force  and 
fraud  were  used  in  order  to  suppress  him,  but  with  no  better  success.  Bitter  as  his  editorials 
were,  they  were  not  more  so  than  those  of  English  newspapers  in  commenting  on  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  crown.  Anglo-Saxon  freemen  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  agreed 
with  Thomas  in  the  assertion  of  free  speech,  and  in  the  claim  for  constitutional  liberty. 
Sooner  than  relinquish  one  jot  of  their  political  birthright,  they  were  ready  to  fight,  and 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  its  defence.  The  contest  began  in  this  country,  because  here 
the  despotic  policy  of  the  crown  seemed  most  likely  to  achieve  speedy  victory.  It  did  not 
follow  in  the  mother  country,  because  of  the  thorough  discomfiture  of  tyranny  in  this. 
Thomas  was  thoroughly  English  in  his  politics  and  procedure ;  staunchly  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  placed  his  race  in  the  vanguard  of  the  world's  progress.  John  Hancock 
wrote  him  on  April  4th,  1775,  from  the  Provincial  Congress,  then  sitting  in  Concord,  and 
addressed  the  letter :  "  To  Mr.  Isaiah  Thomas,  Supporter  of  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of 
Mankind."  The  title  indicates  his  doctrines,  his  character,  his  work.  He  was  faithful  to 
each  and  all  until  death. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1774,  he  began  the  publication,  in  Boston,  of  the  Royal 
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American  Magazine,  illustrated  by  Paul  Revere.  He  issued  it  for  six  months,  and  then 
discontinued  it  because  of  the  "distresses  of  the  town  of  Boston."  In  1775,  ne  published 
the  first  number  of  Thomas  New  England  Almanac,  or  the  Massachusetts  Calendar.  His 
magazine  was  the  predecessor  of  Harper's  and  of  the  Atlantic  /  his  Almanac  of  the  fore- 
castings  of  "  Old  Probabilities,"  and  the  political  compends  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Intensely  patriotic,  active,  caustic,  and  influential,  Mr.  Thomas  became  so  obnoxious 
to  the  Royalists  that  they  threatened  him  with  assassination.  To  escape  the  danger 
he  removed  with  types  and  presses  to  Worcester,  and  there,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1775, 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  Spy,  which,  throughout  the  Revolution,  was  an  almost  per- 
fect record  of  events  and  opinions.  So  well  known  did  he  become  through  its  pages,  that, 
on  his  journey  to  New  York,  no  innkeeper  would  receive  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging, 
nor  would  any  boatman  accept  compensation  for  rowing  him  over  the  ferries. 

In  May,  1775,  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed  Postmaster  for  Worcester,  and  held  the 
office  for  several  years.  Depreciated  currency,  scarcity  of  material  and  of  labor,  and  the 
general  poverty,  did  not  allow  of  rich  remuneration  in  his  publishing  enterprises.  He,  how- 
ever, carried  them  through  with  courage,  and  set  an  admirable  example  to  future  publishers 
by  enriching  the  pages  of  the  Spy  with  copious  extracts  from,  and  sometimes  entire  reprints 
of,  the  best  standard  books.  In  the  Massac husetts  Spy  and  in  the  Worcester  Magazine, — 
two  names  for  the  same  periodical, — he  powerfully  supported  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  did  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  man  to  ensure  its 
adoption. 

He,  himself,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  beneficent  influences  of  consolidated  nationality. 
He  prospered  exceedingly,  manufactured  his  own  paper,  bound  his  own  books,  and  sold 
his  own  publications,  and  all  new  works  from  London,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  His  busi- 
ness extended  to  every  part  of  the  Union.  He  and  his  partners  had,  at  one  time,  sixteen 
presses  under  their  control.  He  had  five  book-stores  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  one  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  one  in  Baltimore.  In  1788,  he  established  a  printing  and 
bookselling  business  in  Boston,  in  company  with  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Thomas  &  Andrews.  From  1 789  to  1 793  they  published  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine,  a  monthly,  devoted  to  letters  and  the  arts,  and  illustrated  by  engravings. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  largest  book  publishers  of  his  time  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  work  was  remarkable  for  elegance  and  accuracy.  His  name  became  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  country.  He  did  very  much  toward  the  general  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures, — believing  that  they  furnish  adequate  motives  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  every  duty,  and  that  their  contents  are  essential  to  human  happiness  and  progress.  In 
these  opinions  he  had  the  heartiest  concurrence  of  his  "  Highness,"  George  Washington,  and 
the  no  less  intellectually  sincere  concurrence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Politically,  Isaiah 
Thomas  was  a  Federalist  and  supporter  of  Washington,  whose  respect  and  friendship  he 
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enjoyed.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  a  most  diligent  student.  As  an  author,  he  is 
best  known  by  his  History  of  Printing,  a  work  published  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  1810. 
It  is  of  permanent  value. 

Of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  he  may  be  justly  termed  the  author.  His  was 
the  conception,  his  the  plan,  his  the  liberality  that  built  the  Antiquarian  Hall  in  Boston, 
and  that  gave  the  Society,  in  books,  land,  building,  and  legacies,  no  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars.    He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  also  made  a  member  of  many  scientific,  historical,  and  philanthropic 
societies  throughout  the  country ;  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  of  LL.D.  from  Alleghany  College,  Pennsylvania. 

When  he  died,  friends  and  neighbors  lavished  encomiums  on  his  memory  ; — not  only  as 
the  patriotic  editor,  the  learned  author,  and  the  scientific  antiquarian ;  but  as  the  kindly 
friend,  the  excellent  citizen,  and  the  public  philanthropist. 


ROWNE,  C AUSTEN,  of  Boston,  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  9th, 
1828.    He  is  of  old  Massachusetts  descent  on  his  father's  side,  the  first  American 
ancestor,  Nicholas  Browne,  of  Droitwich,  England,  having  settled  in  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  in  1638,  whence  the  family  were  transplanted,  in  1742,  to  New- 
buryport,  where  it  has  been  largely  and  creditably  represented  ever  since. 

William,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  took  up  his  residence  at  Washington 
in  1812,  while  yet  a  boy,  and  there  married  a  Maryland  lady,  Sarah  Justice  Mclntire. 
Eight  children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  Causten  was  the  youngest. 

He  received  his  school  education  at  Washington  mainly  from  George  J.  Abbott,  a 
highly  esteemed  teacher  of  that  day ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  Columbian  College  near  the  city.,  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  which  he  remained  until  he  came  of  age. 
On  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  went  to  live  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  partly  in  the  office  of  Charles  M.  Keller,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
leading  pa*tent  lawyers  of  the  country,  and  partly  under  the  direction  of  William  Curtis 
Noyes,  Esq,,  who  enjoyed  at  that  time  the  reputation  of  being  the  leading  equity  lawyer  of 
the  New  York  bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  Mr.  Browne  was,  on  examination,  admitted  to  practise  in  New 
York.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  married  to  Katharine  Eveleth  Maynadier,  eldest 
daughter  of  General  William  Maynadier  of  the  United  States  Ordnance,  and  in  October 
following,  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
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Very  soon  after  establishing  himself  in  Boston,  he  set  about  discharging  the  debt 
which  every  lawyer  is  said  to  owe  to  his  profession,  by  writing  a  treatise,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  Construction  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  being  the  proper  technical  name  for 
what  is,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  law  of  contract.  The  subject  was  one  of  very  uncommon 
intricacy  and  difficulty;  but  the  favor  with  which  Mr.  Browne's  treatise  was  received  and 
which  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  professional  critics,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
quality  of  the  work.  It  was  published  in  1857,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions 
since  that  time.  With  the  exception  of  this  work,  Mr.  Browne  has  confined  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  having  at  no  time  held  or  sought  office  of  any  kind.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  professional  study  gave  a  predominance  in  his  practice  to  the 
patent  law,  which  it  has  always  held,  together  with  the  kindred  subject  of  copyright. 


MITH,  DAVID  PAIGE,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut.  Born  at  Westfield, 
Mass.,  October  1st,  1830.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  descended  from  a  line  of 
physicians.  His  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Professor  Nathan  Smith,  M.D.,  filled 
the  chair  of  Surgery  and  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  Yale  College  for  some  years,  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  present  century.  His  father,  James  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  was  a  practising 
physician  of  great  eminence  in  Massachusetts.  His  mother,  nee  M.  A.  Paige,  was  a  native 
of  the  same  State. 

The  preparatory  education  of  Dr.  Smith  was  received  in  Springfield,  at  Williston 
Seminary  in  Easthampton,  and  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Amherst.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
entered  Yale  College,  and  graduated  therefrom  with  the  class  of  1851.  After  that,  he 
pursued  the  usual  course  of  medical  studies  in  the  celebrated  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  and  received  his  diploma  from  its  authorities  in  the  year  1853.  In  1854  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eunice  S.  Brewer,  of  Springfield. 

Settling  in  Springfield,  Dr.  Smith  prosecuted  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  that  city 
up  to  the  year  i860,  when  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  further  expansion  and  completeness 
of  his  medical  education.  There  he  spent  a  number  of  months.  Six  of  them  were  profit- 
ably occupied  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  particularly  fortunate  in  forming  the  friendship 
of  James  Lyme  and  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  whose  abilities  and  instructions  made  the  old 
capital  of  Scotland  one  of  the  most  influential  centres  of  medical  erudition.  Leaving 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Smith  next  visited  London  and  Paris,  and  attended  in  both  cities  the 
various  celebrated  clinics  of  the  day. 
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While  in  Europe  the  "  irrepressible  conflict"  between  the  free  and  servile  systems  of 
society  broke  out  into  embittered  warfare.  The  noise  of  the  combat  reached  the  ears  of  the 
post-graduate  student  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  summoned  him  to  participation 
in  the  fray.  Returning  home,  he  accepted  a  commission  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  Surgeon  of  the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry.  Soon  after  made  Surgeon 
of  Volunteers  United  States  Army,  and  engaged  in  actual  campaigning,  he  was  appointed 
Medical  Director  of  General  George  H.  Thomas's  column,  and  in  that  responsible  position 
rendered  effective  service.  After  the  Peninsula  campaign,  he  was  transferred  to  another 
field  of  labor,  and  made  Surgeon-in-charge  of  the  Fairfax  Seminary  Hospital,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  A  historical  sketch  of  that 
excellent  hospital,  prepared  by  an  able  hand,  and  inscribed  to  the  "  Surgeon-in-charge,"  the 
"  honored  commander,  true  comrade,  and  beloved  friend,"  necessarily  presents  many  photo- 
graphic views  of  his  character  and  capabilities.  Thoughtful,  considerate,  and  judicious,  he 
was  universally  popular  with  his  patriotic  patients.  Plans  of  working  were  modified  by  the 
necessities  and  circumstances  of  the  whole,  and  of  each.  Dietetic  treatment  was  wisely 
adapted  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  sick  or  maimed.  Vigilant  and  astute  in  the  detection 
of  dishonesty,  he  was  no  less  impartial  in  all  ministrations  to  the  needy.  State  affiliations 
were  nothing  in  his  esteem — national  citizenship  and  service  were  everything.  Difficult 
surgical  operations  were  frequently  and  successfully  performed.  Humorous,  kindly,  and  a 
"  prodigious  worker,"  he  left  nothing  undone  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 
All  that  could  rouse  and  cheer  them  was  pressed  into  service ;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  ability  to  serve  the  caeise  of  nationality  and  freedom  was  exhausted,  none  could  be 
more  prompt  or  painstaking  in  making  out  their  discharge  papers,  and  in  sending  them 
home  to  families  and  friends. 

In  that  important  position  Dr.  Smith  remained  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  except 
when  detached  on  special  service.  The  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel,  conferred  for  meritori- 
ous services,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  indicates  the  approval  of 
both'  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  General  Government. 

Returning  to  Springfield,  Dr.  Smith  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  con- 
tinues therein  at  the  present  time.  In  1872,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  accompanied 
by  his  family,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  medical 
centres. 

Shortly  after  his  return  home  in  1873,  ne  suffered  the  loss  of  his  only  child,  a  son  of 
unusual  promise.  Near  that  juncture,  the  Professorship  of  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine"  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale  University  was  tendered  to  him,  and 
accepted,  in  the  hope  that  its  labors  and  responsibilities  might  divert  his  mind,  in  some 
degree,  from  his  distressing  bereavement.  In  1874,  he  visited  Europe  for  the  third  time, 
and  utilized  the  visit  by  medical  observations,  as  well  as  by  recreative  and  aesthetic  pursuits. 
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In  1877,  he  was  transferred  from  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  to  that  of 
"  Surgery"  in  the  same  institution,  and  now  fills  the  latter  position  with  marked  ability. 

As  a  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  D.  P.  Smith  holds  high  rank,  and  is  frequently  called 
in  consultation  to  different  parts  of  New  England.  He  is  also  often  called  upon  as  an 
expert  in  medico-legal  cases.  To  the  journalistic  literature  of  the  profession  he  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor.  While  in  Europe  he  wrote  a  brief  resume  of  practice  in  the  various 
hospitals  he  inspected  there  ;  and  during  the  civil  war  contributed  interesting  descriptive 
articles  on  surgical  cases  occurring  in  his  practice  to  appropriate  volumes  and  periodicals. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  now  the  Vice-President  of  that 
body.  Dr.  Smith  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Medtcal  Association,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  Pensions  of  his  district,  since  1868,  Medical  Director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mzttual  Life  Insurance  Company ;  and  is  also  Post  Surgeon  at  the  United 
States  Armory  in  Springfield,  and  member  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 


HOMPSON,  CHARLES  P.,  A.M.,  lawyer,  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  Born  at 
}  Braintree,  in  the  same  State,  July  30th,  1827.  His  father  was  Frederick  M. 
Thompson,  of  Middleboro,  Mass. : — a  lineal  descendant  from  John  Thompson,  who 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  renowned  Plymouth  Colony,  and  who  came  over 
to  this  country  from  England  about  the  year  1622.  His  mother  was  Susannah  Cheeseman, 
of  Braintree,  Mass.  The  earlier  education  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  received  in  the  excellent 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  was  supplemented  by  higher  instruction  irT  the 
Hollis  Institute  at  Braintree. 

Thus  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  he  chose  a  profession  whose 
members  are  distinguished  for  complete  intellectual  culture,  and  whose  very  training  and 
practice  compel  them  to  weigh  evidence  dispassionately,  and  to  look  on  all  sides  of  con- 
troverted questions.  The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  of  Boston,  a  prominent  lawyer  at  the 
time,  and  also  United  States  District  Attorney,  was  his  preceptor.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  remained  in  Mr.  Hallett's  office  until  1857,  and  during  that 
time  served  as  Second  Assistant  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney. 

In  1857  he  located  in  Gloucester,  where  he  has  since  assiduously  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession. 

Politically,  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  been  honored  by  elevation  to 
several  offices  of  importance.  In  1871  and  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  latter  year's  session  held  the  second  position  on  the 
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Judiciary  Committee.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District,  com- 
prising Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Newburyport,  Salem,  and  twenty-four  towns  in  Essex 
County. 

His  opponent  was  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  received  7731  votes,  while  Mr. 
Thompson  received  8703,  nearly  one  thousand  more  than  his  competitor. 

In  Congress  his  course  was  distinguished  by  strict  adherence  to  his  own  convictions 
of  right  and  justice,  irrespective  of  party  fealty.  In  this,  the  grand  characteristics  of  his 
sturdy  ancestry  reappeared.  Right  to  them  was  more  than  party,  more  than  home,  more 
than  life.  In  their  unconquerable  attachment  to  it  lay  the  germ  of  American  nationality, 
power,  and  wondrous  growth.  Being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  debates  arising  in  the  House  on  some  important  contested  cases.  Among 
them  that  of  Platte  vs.  Goodc,  of  Virginia,  was  conspicuous.  Mr.  Goode  obtained  the  seat, 
but  Mr.  Thompson,  in  an  able,  eloquent,  and  convincing  speech,  took  ground  against  his 
party,  -and  favored  the  seating  of  Mr.  Platte,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  legally 
elected.  Love  for  truth  and  justice  set  mere  partisan  feeling  aside,  and  manfully  asserted 
the  rights  of  American  citizens.  Another  admirable  speech  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  made 
in  opposition  to  the  party  policy  in  changing  existing  laws  in  appropriation  bills.  The 
party  lash  had  no  power  over  the  justly  recalcitrant  member,  who  felt  that  country  was 
more  than  party,  and  probity  more  than  pecuniary  advantage. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  Chairman  of  the  "  Select  Committee  on  the  recent  elections  in 
Florida,"  which  was  sent  by  the  House  to  investigate  the  Presidential  election  in  that  State ; 
and  which  made,  through  him,  an  excellent  report,  indicative  of  the  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  their  commission  was  executed. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  practitioner  of  conceded  ability.  In  the  political 
arena,  his  course  has  evoked  warm  encomiums  from  the  best  elements  of  his  own  party. 
His  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  higher  honors  in  the  State. 
Leading  position  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  respectful  acknowledgment  of  sterling  merit 
by  his  political  opponents,  give  probability  to  expectancy  of  attainment. 

In  the  fall  of  1876,  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress.  Unembarrassed 
by  Presidential  associations  he  might  have  been  chosen.  As  it  was,  his  opponent,  Dr. 
Loring,  had  a  majority  of  nearly  1200  votes;  while  the  majority  given  to  the  Republican 
Presidential  ticket  in  the  district  was  between  four  and  five  thousaud. 

In  1877,  Amherst  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  on  Mr.  Thompson. 

In  1 86 1,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Abbie  Herrick,  of  Gloucester. 
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MORY,  THOMAS  G,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  is  the 
third  son  of  Jonathan  Amory,  a  successful  merchant  of  the  New  England 
metropolis,  who  was  horn  in  1770,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1787,  and 
died  in  1828,  one  of  the  busy  men  of  his  day,  who  helped  to  build  up  the 
prosperity  of  his  native  city.  For  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  in  the 
house  on  Park  Street  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Union  Club  House.  There 
Thomas  C.  Amory  was  born.  Within  a  few  rods  of  the  well-known  common  which 
spreads  before  it  to  the  water,  he  has  since  dwelt. 

The  Americans  of  this  name  are  branches  of  an  English  family,  that,  according  to 
historical  records,  was  settled,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  sixteenth  • 
century,  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  Subsequently,  several  scions  of  the  family  removed  to 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  The  first  American  progenitor,  Jonathan,  youngest 
son  of  Robert  and  his  wife,  Miss  Eliot,  was  born  at  Brislington,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
held  the  several  positions  of  Advocate-General,  Treasurer,  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
in  Carolina,  where  he  died  in  1698. 

Thomas  Amory,  his  son,  born  in  1683,  deceased  in  1728,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  in  London,  and  was  for  many  years  British  Consul  at  the  Azores.  He  became 
attached  to  his  future  wife  in  Boston,  when  on  his  way  home  to  Carolina.  In  1720,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Boston,  and  became  largely  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  There 
his  son  Thomas  was  born  in  1722,  and  there  he  died  in  1784.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  the  class  of  1  74 1 ,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Thomas  C.  Amory  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  on  the  borders  of  Jamaica  Pond  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  and  two  years  later  was  transferred  to  a  similar  institution,  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  at  Northampton.  There  hill,  forest,  and  water  combined  to  foster  a  taste 
for  natural  scenery  and  country  life. 

Leaving  the  Round  Hill  Seminary  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  studied  for  a  time  under 
private  tutors  at  home,  entered  an  advanced  class  at  Harvard  College,  and  took  his  degree 
in  1830.  While  in  college  his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  was  recommended  to  take 
a  sea  voyage.  This  he  did,  and  spent  several  months  in  Europe,  visiting  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  Abbotsford,  Lord  Jeffrey  at  Craigcrook  Castle,  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount,  Southey 
at  Keswick,  and  also  Mrs.  Hemans  and  many  other  persons  of  celebrity. 

On  his  return  home  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  General  William  Sullivan, 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  had  some  legal  practice.  He  argued  a  few  causes; 
one  particularly  in  company  with  Rufus  Choate,  against  Richard  D.  Fletcher  and  Horace 
Mann  as  opposing  counsel.  But  the  care  of  a  large  real  estate,  the  possession  of  an  inde- 
pendence of  his  own,  and  the  throng  of  able  men  in  the  profession,  induced  him  to  adopt 
other  pursuits. 

In  1842,  he  passed  a  winter  in  Cuba  with  one  of  his  nephews,  who  was  in  a  decline; 
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and  some  few  years  later  went  to  Europe  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  other  members 
of  his  family. 

Returning  to  Massachusetts,  he  occupied  himself  with  literary  and  historical  studies. 
He  had,  for  many  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  contributing  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Circumstances  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  history  of  Massachusetts. 
He -wrote  a  biography  of  his  grandfather,  Governor  James  Sullivan,  who  for  forty  years 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  professional  and  political  life  ;  who  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1776,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  and  who  died  when 
Governor  of  the  State,  in  1808.  As  Governor  Sullivan's  public  career  was  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  State  for  the  period  it  covered, — not  only  in  the  State  House  and  in  the 
courts,  but  in  all  its  industrial,  literary,  and  social  relations, — the  materials  for  the  work  had 
to  be  drawn  from  the  public  archives  and  records,  from  the  press  and  private  correspon- 
dence, and  from  the  reminiscences  of  lawyers  and  statesmen  who  had  been  his  contempo- 
raries. 

The  work  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1858.  As  its  subject  had  been  one  of  the 
ten  original  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  its  first  President — which 
office  he  held  for  fifteen  years, — the  author  was  elected  one  of  the  hundred  members  com- 
posing that  Society.    He  has  since  contributed  various  papers  lo  its  proceedings. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1858,  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Amory  was  chosen  an  Alderman  of  the  city,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  The  year  after  that  he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  but  withdrew  in 
favor  of  a  rival  candidate,  who  was  elected.  He  also  came  within  one  vote  of  receiving  the 
nomination  for  Congress, — his  competitor  and  himself  each  having  twenty  votes. 

His  five  years  of  service  in  the  Board  to  which  he  was  twice  chosen  by  all  the  votes 
cast,  were  eventful.  When  that  term  commenced,  dark  clouds  brooded  over  the  land,  fore- 
boding the  coming  conflict  which  had  spent  its  force, — although  it  had  not  ended, — when 
his  aldermanic  career  closed.  During  the  first  year,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  he  collected  the  almoners  of  public  and  private  relief  every  week 
during  the  winter,  for  consultation  as  to  the  methods  of  reform  by  which  existing  evils 
could  best  be  remedied.  His  report,  the  result  of  those  conferences,  recommended  meas- 
ures and  modes  of  accountability  and  investigation  which, — supported  by  the  intelligent 
and  influential  members  of  the  community, — have  been  gradually  adopted  ;  and  now  consti- 
tute the  combination  of  public  and  private  relief  in  the  city,  with  its  system  of  inquiry  and 
registration  : — one  of  the  best  organizations  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  the  country. 

Early  in  that  year,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  went  to  'Halifax  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Boston.    In  October,  the  young  prince  and  his  suite  arrived  in  the  city.    His  reception  was 
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suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  afforded  hundreds  of  thousands  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
pageant,  and  also  the  heir  apparent  of  the  monarch  of  that  country  which, — had  we  not 
severed  our  connection  when  too  strong  for  leading-strings, — might  still  have  been  our  own. 
The  courtesies  extended  to  his  son  are  said  to  have  prepossessed  "  the  Prince  Consort"  in 
favor  of  our  cause.  As  he  then  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  public  counsels,  that  friendly 
feeling  probably  saved  us  from  complications  with  Great  Britain  at  critical  conjunctures 
when  sore  pressed  by  the  South.  Similar  civilities  to  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  bride  gained 
us  the  good-will  of  his  Imperial  cousin, — which  also  proved  to  be  of  service. 

Numbers  of  his  printed  reports  on  subjects  of  municipal  interest, — many  of  them  of 
great  length, — are  to  be  found  among  the  documents  issued  by  the  city.  Among  them 
are  several  on  the  City  Hospital,  the  construction  of  which  his  committee  superintended. 
Of  its  first  board  of  trustees  he  was  president,  and  at  its  dedication,  in  1864,  he  delivered 
an  appropriate  discourse.  Others  were  on  the  ferries,  which  led  to  their  purchase,  rendering 
possible  their  being,  at  no  very  distant  day,  made  free  ;  on  county  relations,  law  department, 
ordinances,  and  primary  meetings,  which,  by  the  ordinance  he  reported,  and  which  is  still 
in  force,  brought  order  out  of  chaos;  on  weights  and  measures;  the  Hancock  House; 
town-criers  ;  street  widening ,  printing;  the  city  charities  ;  amendments  of  the  city  charter, 
State  aid  to  volunteers,  and  public  instruction,  were  the  subjects  of  many  more.  The  police 
force,  and  the  methods  of  recruiting  the  army,  and  supplying  the  State  quotas,  were  among 
other  topics  discussed. 

In  the  draft-riots  of  1862  he  interposed  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  was  violently  assaulted, 
and  with  difficulty  effected  his  escape  from  the  infuriated  mob.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Police  he  took  part  in  repressing  other  popular  commotions.  He  had  the  initial 
charge  of  redrafting  the  rules  and  regulations  which  changed  the  tenure  of  office  from 
annual  appointment  to  good  behavior.  His  argument  before  the  Legislative  Committee 
against  the  Metropolitan  Police  bill,  printed  and  distributed,  is  said  to  have  prevented  its 
passing  into  law. 

In  1864,  he  was  elected  by  the  City  Council,  at  its  new  organization,  one  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor.  He  has  held  the  office  ever  since  by  triennial  election,  and  is  now  the 
chairman  of  that  body.  His  report  to  the  Board  on  Street  Begging  was  printed.  He 
also  prepared  one  or  more  of  the  appeals  to  the  City  Council  for  the  erection  of  the 
Charity  Building  on  Chardon  Street.  Several  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
community  co-operated  with  him.  The  building  was  erected,  and  thus  were  consummated 
the  projects  recommended  in  the  report  of  1859,  and  still  earlier  advocated  by  Mr.  Winthrop 
and  Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  1809.  All  the  public  and  private  instrumentalities  for  out-door 
relief  are  now  combined  with  a  system  of  thorough  investigation  and  registration,  and 
also  of  inducement  to  the  poor  to  rely  on  their  own  exertions. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Amory's  third  visit  to  Europe,  the  British  Government  instituted  an 
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inquiry  into  the  policy  pursued  in  different  countries  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  poor.  He  re- 
sponded to  its  requests  for  information  from  the  city  of  Boston,  and  his  account  of  the  methods 
there  adopted  may  be  found  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1878 

Mr.  Amory  served  four  years  on  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  prepared  the  annual 
report  ol  that  Board  for  1867.  He  is  now  active  in  various  official  relations,  and  as  a 
member  of  many  of  the  charitable,  historical,  and  scientific  associations  of  Boston. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  always  voted  with  the  Whig  party.  He  held 
that  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  without  which  it  would  never  have  been  adopted, 
ought  to  be  respected.  He  did  not  consider  his  own  section  of  the  country  entirely  free 
from  reproach  in  the  causes  and  occasions  of  the  sanguinary  controversy,  but  he  neither 
could  nor  would  concede  the -right  of  any  State  to  secede  from  the  Union.  He  did  what 
he  could  in  his  official  position  to  bring  back  the  revolted  States  to  their  allegiance. 

In  1865  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty,  although  he  knew  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  an  election.  He  has  since  been  tendered  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress, but  was  obliged  to  decline  it.  The  candidate  whom  the  party  finally  selected  was 
chosen  by  a  large  majority. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics, — economical,  educational,  and  literary.  His  lectures  on  Old  Homes,  Old  Cambridge 
and  New,  Our  English  Ancestors,  Home  of  the  Olden  Time,  yohn  Winthrop,  The  Siege 
of  Louisburg,  The  Siege  of  Newport,  Seals  of  Massachusetts,  Street  Nomenclature  of 
Boston,  various  biographies,  and  contributions  to  periodicals ;  his  military  memoir  of 
General  Sullivan  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  Luzerne  pamphlet  respecting  the  untruthful 
aspersions  on  the  character  of  that  officer;  his  letters  from  Europe  in  1871  ;  his  versified 
legend  of  William  Blackstone,  the  sole  inhabitant  of  Boston,  for  the  Old  South  Fair ;  and 
many  other  metrical  productions,  reveal  a  f^usy  and  tireless  pen.  His  Transfer  of  .Erin,  or, 
Acquisition  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  appeared  in  its  first  form  as  a  series  of  magazine 
articles,  and  next  in  a  volume  published  in  1878  by  the  Lippincotts,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
brings  the  history  of  that  country  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  second  volume,  now 
in  preparation,  is  designed  to  complete  that  history  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Amory  has  long  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  industrial  education  in  all  the  various 
pursuits  by  which  a  livelihood  is  to  be  gained,  and  has  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  importance 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  and  of  mankind  generally,  of  restoring  silver  to 
its  normal  relations  with  gold  as  a  money  metal.  He  believes  in  that  equality  which  levels 
up  and  not  down.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  which 
aims  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  race  by  cultivation  of  good  manners,  good  habits, 
and  social,  cheerful  ways ; — thus  making  men  not  only  better  and  wiser,  but  happier,  and 
securing  to  them  what  the  design  of  Providence,  as  revealed  in  their  nature,  plainly  indi- 
cates as  essential  for  the  development  of  character  and  faculty. 
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ANNEY,  AMBROSE  ARNOLD,  was  born  in  Townshend,  Vermont,  April  21st, 
1 82 1,  and  descended  from  a  long;  line  of  noble  ancestry,  ever  distinguished  for 
mental,  moral,  and  Christian  worth.  The  first  settler  in  this  country,  bearing  the 
J^S)  name  of  Ranney,  came  from-  England,  and  located  in  Connecticut.  It  is  believed 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  that  name  in  America  can  trace  their  origin  back  towards  this  adven- 
turer. Ephraim  Ranney,  the  great-grandfather  of  Ambrose  A.,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  married  a  Miss  Wilcox,  and  moved  to  West- 
minster, Vermont.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness,  but  became  an  active,  influential, 
Christian  man,  accumulated  much  wealth  for  those  days,  reared  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
and  left  an  influence  behind  him  which  .still  blesses  his  posterity.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  many  of  his  descendants  have  followed  him 
in  his  religious  faith;  several  are  clergymen  at  home  or  missionaries  abroad.  His  third 
son,  Waitstill  Ranney,  married  Abigail  Harlow,  and  settled  in  Chester,  Vermont,  where 
he  died  July  3d,  1839.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  survived  him.  His  second  son,  Wait- 
still  Randolph  Ranney,  the  father  of  Ambrose  Arnold  Ranney,  was  born  in  Chester,  May 
23d,  1791,  and  died  in  Townshend,  August  23d,  1853.  Seldom  do  we  find  such  a  character 
as  he  possessed.  In  early  life  he  manifested  an  almost  insatiable  thirst  for  -knowledge,  and 
was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  a  literary  man  stood  upon  a  plane  much  above  that  of  com- 
mon mortals.  So  great  was  his  desire  to  obtain  an  education  that  his  father,  in  1807,  took 
him  to  Charleston,  N.  H.,  and  placed  him  in  Rev.  M.  Foster's  High  School.  Here  he 
began  his  literary  course.  He  had  a  strong  physical  constitution,  inured  to  hard  labor  ;  a 
mind  of  great  endurance,  the  power  of  application,  and  acquired  such  habits  of  studiousness 
that  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  study  his  books  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  a 
single  day.  Instead  or  taking  three  years,  he  read  in  one  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
then  prescribed  course  of  preparation  for  college,  namely,  six  books  of  the  ./Eneid,  four 
Orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  four  Evangelists  in  the  Greek.  Owing  to  the  fracture  of  his 
fore-arm,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  he  was  not  able  to  enter  college  as  he  antici- 
pated. He  taught  school,  however,  the  ensuing  winter,  and  in  the  spring  entered  Middle- 
bury  in  the  class  of  a  former  year  and  six  months  in  advance.  He  then  found  that  he  was 
deficient  in  many  respects,  and  that  a  hurried  preparatory  course  gives  poor  satisfaction  to 
the  good  student.  He  learned  where  his  weak  points  were,  and  determined  to  strengthen 
them.  In  this,  as  in  all  things  else  which  he  undertook,  he  was  eminently  successful.  By 
his  assiduity  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  soon  became  well  and  favorably  known  among 
the  riper  scholars.  He  read  much  from  the  college  libraries,  being  always  careful  to  select 
such  works  as  would  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  intellectual  powers. 
He  knew  what  books  to  read,  and  how  to  read  them.  Pecuniary  difficulties  compelled 
him  to  leave  college,  where  his  heart's  desires  had  all  centred,  before  he  had  completed 
the  regular  course  of  study.    He  went  to  M alone,  New  York,  taught  successfully  in  the 
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academy  for  a  few  months,  then  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  in  a  short  time  married 
Phebe  Atwood,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Zilpha  Atwood. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  made  choice  of  the  medical  profession,  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College.    Here  he  manifested 
the  same  zeal  and  love  for  study  which  he  had  exhibited  in  college  life,  and  soon  became 
proficient  in  theraupeutics.    He  had  the  theory  and  now  desired  the  practice  of  medicine. 
He  settled  in  West  Townshend,  and  commenced  his  professional  career  in  18 14.  He 
loved  his  profession,  and  often  said,  "  If  I  could  live  a  hundred  lives,  I  would  be  a  physician 
every  time."    It  may  be  inferred  that  his  sons  easily  adopted  the  views  of  their  father,  inas- 
much as  six  of  them  entered  the  same  profession,  and  are  now  practising  successfully  in  the 
same  in  New  York  City.    While  Dr.  Ranney  ardently  loved  his  life-work,  he  felt  sensibly  its 
trials  and  responsibilities,  a  graphic  description  of  which  may  be  found  in  a  published  address 
delivered  by  him  before  the  students  of  Woodstock  Medical  College,  in  which  he  said, 
referring  to  the  physician,  "Though  heaven  and  earth  attest  to  his  faithfulness  and  skill,  yet 
upon  him  rests  the  responsibility, — responsibility  to  the  patient,  to  the  friends,  and  to  God." 
He  was  always  engaged  in  some  philanthropic  enterprise,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  relig- 
ious and  political  affairs.    In  early  life  he  joined  the  Whig  party,  and  received  and  held  many 
important  offices.    Once  he  had  a  seat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  ;  once  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  ;  for  three  successive  years  he  represented  his  district  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  for  two  years  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  native  State.    In  1822,  with 
a  family  consisting  of  his  noble  wife  and  seven  small  children,  he  settled  on  a  farm  near  the 
village  of  Townshend,  and  connected  agricultural  pursuits  with  professional  duties.  Then, 
six  children  were  from  time  to  time  added  to  his  family,  and,  in  after  years,  his  nine  sons 
and  four  daughters  found  a  delightful  home,  and  were  fitted  to  occupy  stations  of  respecta- 
bility and  usefulness.    The  academy  near-by  offered  excellent  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good 
education.    Seven  of  the  sons  were  prepared  to  enter  the  learned  professions,  and  four  of 
them  received  the  benefits  of  collegiate  instruction.    Ambrose  A.  Ranney,  his  sixth  son, 
fitted  for  college  at  the  Townshend  Academy,  and  entered  Dartmouth  in  1840.    By  his 
studious  habits  and  manly  deportment,  he  easily  won  the  approbation  of  his  teachers  and 
took  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  which  he  maintained  during  his  entire  college  course.  He 
was  a  good  linguist,  but  particularly  excelled  in  logic  and  mathematics,  two  studies  which 
have  a  greater  tendency  than  any  others  to  discipline  the  mind  and  develop  the  reasoning 
powers.    He  spent  little  time  in  athletic  or  other  sports,  but  closely  applied  himself  to  his 
books  early  and  late.    Only  one  man  is  now  living  who  occupied  a  professor's  chair  at 
Dartmouth  while  Mr.  Ranney  was  a  college  student.    Of  him  he  now  speaks  as  follows: 
"I  am  still  impressed  with  the  high  scholarship  and  noble  character  of  Mr.  Ranney.  In 
private  he  was  modest,  retiring,  and  unassuming  ;  in  recitation  he  was  prompt,  exact,  and 
intelligent ;  in  public  he  was  manly,  dignified,  and  incorruptible."    The  "  class  of  '44"  was 
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pre-eminently  distinguished  for  its  able  men.  Many  of  them  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
sound  lawyers,  eminent  jurists,  wise  legislators,  and  noble  statesmen.  Five  members  of  this 
class  settled  in  Boston,  or  the  immediate  vicinity,  soon  after  graduating,  and  are  well-known 
members  of  the  Suffolk  bar.  The  names  of  Ambrose  A.  Ranney,  Hon.  Harvey  Jewell, 
Judge  Mcllen  Chamberlain,  Hon.  Horatio  G.  Parker,  and  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  are 
synonyms  for  professional  honor  and  integrity.' 

Mr.  Ranney  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1844.  Immediately  on  leaving  college,  he 
was  elected  Principal  of  Chester  Academy,  Vermont,  and  for  two  years  he  efficiently,  and 
satisfactorily  to  others,  discharged  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  a  teacher.  But  he  could 
not  decide  to  make  teaching  his  life-work.  Determining  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  he 
resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  the  academy  in  1846,  went  to  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
and  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Andrew  Tracy,  a  leading  member  of  the  Windsor  County 
bar.  Here  he  pursued  his  legal  studies  for  two  years,  and  in  1848  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  But  he  never  practised  in  his  native  State.  Soon  after, 
he  came  to  Boston,  assisted  for  a  few  months  as  teacher  in  the  Brimmer  School,  earned 
money  enough  to  enable  him  to  purchase  some  law-books,  and  then  opened  his  office  in 
Court  Street.  In  a  short  time  he  gathered  around  him  a  good  class  of  clients,  and  secured 
a  good  practice. 

He  was  never  idle.  If,  in  his  early  professional  life,  he  had  to  wait  for  a  client,  he  used 
all  his  leisure  time  in  making  himself  familiar  with  the  principles  of  law.  He  was  never 
content  with  a  superficial  examination  of  any  case  or  subject,  but  patiently  listened  to  all 
the  facts,  and  then  exhausted  all  the  legal  authorities  applicable  thereto.  By  pursuing  such  a 
course  he  acquired  a  just  reputation  of  being  learned  in  the  law.  In  1855  and  1856  he  was 
chosen  and  served  as  City  Solicitor  of  Boston,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
eminent  ability.  He  was  not  pleased  with  the  work,  or  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  and 
consequently  resumed  his  general  practice,  and  in  it  has  been  actively  engaged  in  all  for 
thirty  years.  He  has  been  a  close  student  all  his  life,  and  a  most  indefatigable  worker. 
His  practice  has  constantly  increased  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  now  he,  as  a  Chief- 
Justice  recently  remarked,  "stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  profession."  Few  lawyers 
handle  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact  so  successfully  as  he,  or  exert  more  influence  with 
a  jury.  He  is  not  a  rhetorician  or  an  eloquent  man  ;  for  he  never  appeals  to  the  passions  or 
prejudices  of  men.  He  is  always  succinct  in  his  statements  and  logical  in  his  arguments, 
but  if  the  true  province  of  the  orator  be  "  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  and  to  con- 
vince the  understanding  by  argument,"  then  Mr.  Ranney  is  an  orator.  He  never  passes  a 
hasty  judgment  in  any  case.  His  opinions  are  deliberately  formed,  after  much  patient 
study  and  careful  investigation,  and,  when  his  position  is  once  taken,  he  cannot  be  driven 
from  it ;  at  such  times  he  is  frequently  stubborn,  and  always  unyielding  as  adamant.  He  is 
a  thinking  man,  and  whether  on  the  street,  in  the  court-room,  or  at  his  office,  he  seems  to 
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be  considering  some  important  question.  He  has  great  power  of  concentration,  and  is 
often  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  is  oblivious  of  all  his  surroundings.  Many  a  time,  on 
such  an  occasion,  has  a  student  or  client  entered  his  private  room,  asked  him  a  question  and 
received  no  response,  and  then  retired  without  his  presence  having  become  known  to  the 
occupant.  He  loves  to  be  independent,  and  generally  places  himself  in  such  a  position 
that  he  will  not  be  required  to  ask  favors  from  either  friend  or  foe.  He  appreciates  -and 
remembers  a  kindness,  but  always  resents  an  injury,  whether  done  to  himself  or  his  client. 
He  is  not  naturally  as  courteous  as  many,  and  consequently  is  often  misjudged,  but  those 
who  know  him  best  have  convincing  proofs  that  he  possesses  a  kind  and  generous  heart. 
In  1848,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Nathan  Morse,  Esq.,  then  a  young  man,  who  came 
from  the  Granite  State,  with  nothing  but  his  principles  and  poverty  to  recommend  him,  and 
entered  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors.  In  1852,  he  and  Mr. 
Ranney  formed  a  copartnership  which  continued  for  many  years,  and  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  firm  they  have  occupied  adjoining  offices,  and  even  now  the  names  of  "  Ranney  & 
Morse"  are  almost  as  inseparable  with  members  of  the  bar,  as  were  "Scrooge  &  Marley." 

The  traits  of  character  manifested  by  Mr.  Ranney  in  his  youth  he  has  fully  exemplified 
in  his  mature  manhood.    He  is  naturally  reticent  and  secretive,  but  ready  to  expose  fraud 
and  corruption  whenever  and  wherever  found.    No  man  can  attempt  to  practise  deception 
with  him  and  go  unpunished.    His  advice  is  eagerly  sought  in  the  more  important  cases, 
and  his  integrity  no  man  ever  questioned.    Every  client  who  desires  to  do  "the  right"  feels 
safe  in  his  hands.    He  was  never  known  to  seek  an  office,  but  it  has  often  sought  him.  ,He 
has  positive  views,  but  never  makes  himself  obnoxious  in  politics  or  religion.    In  1857  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  served  his  constituents  faithfully 
and  well.    In  1863  and  1864  he  was  again  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  House  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  did  noble  service.    One  of  his  fellow-members  remarked  of  him  :  "  fie  did  better 
for  the  State  than  any  man  in  that  body."    He  is  a  true  patriot ;  his  love  for  his  country 
was  exhibited  during  the  late  civil  war.    Treason  with  him  could  not  go  unrebuked. 
Every  military  plan  of  operation  was  carefully  studied,  and  all  the  movements  of  the  army 
noticed.    He  mourned  over  the  defeats  of  the  Unionists,  and  rejoiced  over  their  successes. 
Every  lineament  of  his  countenance  beamed  with  delight,  when  he  heard  that  the  blockade 
was  removed  from  the  Mississippi,  but,  when  the  news  came  that  our  brave  "soldier  boys" 
had  marched  in  triumph  the  streets  of  Richmond  and  placed  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the 
rebel  capital,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.    He  left  his  seat  in  the  office,  saying :  "I  cannot 
work,"  and  immediately  went  out  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  on  the 
success  of  the  Union  armies. 

Mr.  Ranney 's  health  became  greatly  impaired,  in  consequence  of  intense  application  in 
his  professional  labors,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent,  and  then  returned  with 
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health  entirely  restored,  and  has  since  and  still  is  doing  valiant  service  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Ranney  has  been  more  than  fortunate  in  his  domestic  relations.  On  December  4th, 
1850,  he  married  Maria  Dorothy  Fletcher,  a  daughter  of  Addison  Fletcher,  a  merchant  of 
Cavendish,  Vermont,  and  a  niece  of  the  late  Honorable  Richard  Fletcher,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  benefactor  of  Dartmouth  College.  Of  Mrs.  Ranney  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  write.  A  future  generation  will  speak  in  her  praise  and  perpetuate  her 
good  name.  They  have  four  children,  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Ranney,  like  all  of 
that  name,  has  learned  the  art  of  making  money.  By  his  industry,  perseverance,  and  ability 
to  make  good  and  safe  investments,  he  has  accumulated  a  large  property,  for  a  professional 
man.  He  gives  liberally,  but  is  not  likely  to  become  poor.  He  has  more  of  the  "For titer 
in  re"  than  he  has  of  the  "Suaviter  in  modal'  but  is,  indeed,  a  wise  counsellor,  an  able 
lawyer,  and  a  steadfast  friend. 


ARGENT,  JOSEPH,  M.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.    Born  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  181 5.    His  father  was  Col.  Henry  Sargent  of  Leicester  and  a  man  of 
considerable  merit  and  influence.    The  mother  of  Dr.  Sargent  was  Elizabeth 
3  Denny. 

Prepared  for  college  in  the  Leicester  Academy,  he  matriculated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1830,  and  graduated  in  1834,  receiving  the  diplomas  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  in  due 
course.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Edward  Flint,  and  continued  it  under  those  auspices  until  1835.  From  1835  to  1837  he 
studied  in  Boston,  aided  by  the  skilful  instructions  of  Prof.  James  Jackson  and  his  col- 
leagues. At  the  same  time  he  attended  medical  lectures  in  that  city  at  what  was  then  the 
Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University.  He  also  received  the  benefit  of  similar 
lecture  courses  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Philadelphia.  Graduating  as  physician  and  surgeon  at  Harvard  in  1837,  he  next  entered 
upon  a  wide  sphere  of  observation  and  experiment  as  house  physician  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Such  experience  is  invaluable.  The  number  and  diverse  characteristics 
of  the  lesions,  fractures,  wounds,  and  diseases  that  come  under  treatment  in  such  an  institu- 
tion impart  a  breadth  of  view,  a  keenness  of  differentiation,  and  a  power  of  generalization 
that  cannot  be  obtained  in  private  practice. 

Eager  to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Sargent 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1838,  and  remained  in  Europe  about  two  years — pursuing  his  object 
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in  the  celebrated  schools  and  hospitals  of  Paris.  Other  places  were  also  visited,  but  Paris 
was  the  principal  scene  of  his  studies. 

Returning  to  his  native  State  in  1 840,  Dr.  Sargent  opened  his  office  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  in  the  same  year;  and  on  the  21st  of  September,  1841,  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Emily  Whitney,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Nine  years  passed  in  diligent  usefulness  when,  craving  possession  of  what  additional 
knowledge  had  accumulated  in  Europe  since  his  departure,  he  revisited  that  continent  to 
acquire  it.  Nine  months  sufficed  for  that  purpose.  In  1867,  the  same  desire  impelled  him 
to  visit  the  Old  World  once  more.  The  need  of  recreation  combined  with  it,  and  both 
induced  a  stay  of  twelve  months,  in  which  he  familiarized  himself  with  what  progress  the 
medical  savants  of  Paris  and  Vienna  had  made  during  the  previous  seventeen  years. 

Like  all  men  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  nature,  Dr.  Sargent  has  always  been  a  hard 
worker.  The  disinterested  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  true  science,  lays  it  under  self-necessity 
to  publish  widely  whatever  may  be  of  service  to  mankind.  Yielding  to  this  beneficent 
constraint,  he  has  written  much  for  the  advancement  of  professional  erudition  and  achieve- 
ment. Long  experience,  thorough  study,  and  successful  toil  enrich  his  contributions,  and 
commend  them  to  the  profession  generally. 

The  essential  spirit  of  medical  science,  aiming  ultimately  at  the  physical  perfection  of 
the  race,  embraces  in  its  active  scope  all  that  pertains  to  man's  social  welfare.  While  a 
student  at  Harvard,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized.  Long  and  strenu- 
ous conflict  awaited  it,  and  only  through  the  convulsive  agonies  of  a  distracted  nation  were 
its  philanthropic  objects  accomplished.  Dr.  Sargent  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Abo- 
lition party,  and  always  interested  in  all  their  operations.  The  thoughtful  and  impassioned 
student  at  Harvard,  the  cooler  but  more  effective  man  of  the  world,  the  philanthropist — 
imbued  with  the  genius  of  our  sublime  Christianity — could  not  but  sympathize  with  those 
in  bonds,  nor  fail  to  assist  the  panting  fugitive  in  his  struggles  toward  the  polar  star. 
Higher  than  professional  honor  is  the  honor  of  the  patriotic  philanthropist — for  the  first 
may  exist  without  ideal  manhood,  the  latter  never  without  close  approximation  to  it.  Not 
until  the  pen  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  one  magnificent  sweep,  had  broken  the  fetters  of 
four  million  American  slaves, — not  until  they  were  endowed  with  the  franchises  of  Ameri- 
can freemen,  did  Dr.  Sargent's  association  with  Abolitionism  cease; — and  then  only  with  the 
cessation  of  Abolitionism  itself.  Charles  Sumner,  the  personal  friend  and  associate  of  the 
Worcester  physician,  always  made  his  home  with  the  latter,  when  visiting  that  beautiful 
city. 

It  is  difficult,  even  now,  to  understand  the  extreme  rancor  and  fury  shown  toward  the 
abolitionists  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  They  remind  us  of  the  fiendish  temper  displayed 
toward  the  primitive  Christians.  Rage  was  augmented  by  the  deep  underlying  conviction 
that  slavery  was  wrong.    "If  slavery  be  not  wrong,  then  nothing  is  wrong,"  said  the 
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martyred  President.  In  that  homely  utterance  the  conscience  of  civilization  concurs 
"  Because  it  is  wrong,  it  ought  to  he  abolished,"  was  the  creed  of  the  Christian  humani- 
tarians. Logic  cannot  be  more  simple,  sublime,  severe.  Jefferson  felt  its  force,  and  avowed 
his  belief  that  "nothing  is  more  clearly  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  than  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks."  De  Tocqueville,  when  in  the  United  States,  saw  "  the  order  of  nature 
overthrown,"  heard  "  the  cry  of  humanity  in  its  vain  struggle  against  the  laws,"  and  pre- 
dicted that  "  slavery,  which  is  now  confined  to  a  single  tract  of  the  civilized  earth,  which  is 
attacked  by  Christianity  as  unjust,  arid  by  political  economy  as  prejudicial,  and  which  is 
now  contrasted  with  democratic  liberties  and  the  information  of  our  age,  cannot  survive." 
He  only  voiced  the  convictions  of  millions  in  the  land, — Dr.  Sargent's  among  the  number. 
But  for  honestly  avowing  conscientious  beliefs,  the  abolitionists  were  stigmatized  as  virulent, 
fanatical,  disunionist,  traitorous ;  prices  were  set  upon  the  heads  of  the  more  prominent ; 
the  pro-slavery  press  clamored  for  their  suppression  by  legal  enactment ;  and  even  the 
pulpit,  in  some  places,  prostituted  its  dignity  by  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry  of  their  assail- 
ants. Human  interests,  human  passions,  human  logic  do  not,  cannot  change  the  essential 
nature  of  moral  principles,  or  of  social  institutions.  Slavery  was  intrinsically,  utterly,  irre- 
deemably bad.  John  Wesley  denounced  it  as  "the  sum  of  all  villainies."  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  in  more  scriptural  language,  spoke  of  the  national  constitution  as  "  a  covenant 
with  death,  and  a  compact  with  hell."  Doubtless, — they  did  provoke  antagonism, — but  it 
was  the  necessary  antagonism  of  essential  evil  with  essential  good.  One,  infinitely  greater 
than  Wesley  or  Garrison,  "  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  earth,  but  a  sword."  The  evil 
always  resists  the  good,  nor  can  the  good  conquer  without  battle — -often  not  without  blood. 
"  The  irrepressible  conflict"  broke  out  at  length  and  raged  in  every  State  of  "  the  sunny 
South."  Detail,  general  description  alike  are  useless.  In  the  fearful  fray  Dr.  Sargent  bore 
his  part, — not  as  a  combatant,  but  as  a  minister  of  healing  and  blessing  to  the  Union 
armies.  Under  special  appointment,  he  went  to  the  front,  on  different  occasions,  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  served  with  special  usefulness.- 

Ability  and  merit  have  been  recognized  and  honored  by  the  medical  profession  in  the 
election  of  Dr.  Sargent  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  member.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  District  Medi- 
cal Society  and  has  filled  its  Presidential  chair ;  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  is  one  of  the  founders  and  members  of  the  Boston  Society  for 
Medical  Observation.  In  his  own  locality,  Dr.  Sargent  has  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Worcester  City  Hospital  since  its  organization,  and  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Consult- 
ing Physicians.  He  is  also  Trustee  of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  and  was  Trustee  of  the 
Insane  Hospital  from  1843  t0  1848.  A  representative  physician,  an  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  an  exhaustive  student,  and  a  victorious  philanthropist — Dr.  Sargent 
modestly  veils  many  of  the  facts  in  his  career  that,  if  revealed,  would  enable  judicious 
criticism  to  account  for  his  universal  popularity. 
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ATES,  WILLIAM  GELSTON,  lawyer,  of  Westfield,  Mass.  Born  in  Westfield, 
November  17th,  1803.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Elijah  Bates,  a  native  of  Granville, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Hannah  (Church)  Bates,  of  the  same 
town.  His  father,  Elijah  Bates,  was  a  resident  legal  practitioner  in  Westfield,  and 
was  also  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1794.  Mrs.  Elijah  Bates  was  the  oldest 
child  of  Dr.  Israel  Ashley,  of  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  studies  of  young  Bates,  preparatory  to  entrance  on  collegiate  education,  were 
pursued  at  the  Westfield  Academy.  Thence  he  repaired  to  Yale  College,  matriculated  in 
1 82 1,  and  graduated  in  1825. 

The  year  following  graduation  was  spent  in  legal  studies,  in  the  office,  and  under  the 
direction  of,  his  father.  His  "  first  acquaintance  with  the  courts  of  judicature  of  the  county 
of  Hampden  [Mass.],  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1825."  He  relates,  in  his  address 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Court  House  in  Springfield, — "  I  at  that  time  became  a 
student  at  law,  in  the  office  of  my  father,  in  Westfield ;  and  profiting  by  the  authority  of 
Lord  Coke,  who  '  would  advise  our  student'  '  to  be  a  diligent  hearer  and  observer  of  cases  at 
law,'  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  advised  me  to  be  a  punctual  attendant  of  the  courts  in  the 
county,  to  read  the  declarations  and  pleadings  of  each  case,  to  listen  to  the  evidence  and  the 
arguments,  to  examine  the  making  up  of  the  costs,  and,  in  short,  to  make  each  case  my  own. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  gave  more  than  usual  heed  to  these  practical  admonitions."  Mr. 
Bates  also  adds,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  commenced  or  shall  begin  "  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  the  practice  of  the  law,"  that  he  never  could  be  thankful 
enough  that  such  advice  was  given  him,  and  that  he  "  was  wise  enough  so  well  to  follow  it." 

From  the  office  of  his  father,  Mr.  Bates  passed  to  that  of  John  H.  Ashmun,  of  North- 
ampton, in  which  he  studied,  and  attended,  at  the  same  time,  the  Law  School  of  Elijah  H 
Mills  and  Samuel  Howe,  until  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  Mills,  and  Ashmun, — who  was 
subsequently  Royall  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University, — were  then  in  partnership. 
The  young  neophyte  enjoyed  and  improved  "the  opportunity  of  observing,  to  some  extent,, 
the  mode  of  preparation  of  their  cases.  This  was  mostly  done  by  Mr.  Ashmun,  during 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Mills.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  brief,  noting  the  anticipated  objections,, 
and  citing  the  authorities,  and  also  setting  down  the  objections  to  be  made  to  the  proposed 
evidence  of  the  opposite  counsel.  This  was  done  with  a  thoroughness,  that  I  have  nowhere 
else  seen  equalled  in  the  practice  of  any  other  lawyer  in  my  experience.  The  brief  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Mills,  who  appeared  to  apprehend  it  instinctively,  and  with  a  slight  con- 
versation, he  went  forth  equipped  for  the  contest." 

For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Bates  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  professional  life,  until  1841, 
when  he  was  elected  on  the  Whig  ticket  as  State  Senator  from  Hampden  County.  He 
served  one  year  in  that  capacity,  and  during  his  Senatorial  term  was  the  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  both  Houses  upon  some  resolutions  of  the  States  of  Vermont,  Indiana,  and 
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Delaware,  in  reference  to  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bates  drew  up  a  long  and  elaborate  report,  recommending  six  years  for  the  term  of  office  ; 
which,  after  discussion,  was  almost  unanimously  adopted.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  while  in  the  Senate. 

In  1844  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Governor's  (Briggs)  Council  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  re-elected  in  1845. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  Representative  from  the  Westfield  District  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  served  one  year,  acting  in  that  body  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Probate 
in  Chancery,  etc. 

Locally,  Mr.  Bates  has  filled  several  offices  of  indispensability  and  great  utility  to  the 
community.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1839,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  position  up  to  1847.  During  his  term  of  office, 
the  Normal  School  was  permanently  established  at  Westfield.  Mr.  Bates  also  took  a 
leading  part  with  his  pen  in  the  debates  incident  to  the  excited  political  contest  which 
sprang  up  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Board,  under  its  theological  and  other  aspects. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Board  to  draw  up  some  of  its  annual  reports, — one  of  which  was  an 
able  vindication  of  its  measures.  This  report  was  made  in  the  year  1845,  anc^  was  the  first 
official  recommendation  in  favor  of  using  the  Bible  in  our  common  schools.  Since  its 
publication,  controversial  opposition  to  the  Board  has  entirely  ceased. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Bates  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  West- 
field  Academy.  Professional  distinctions,  too,  have  been  awarded  in  acknowledgment  of 
solid  merit  and  of  public  service.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  Master  in  Chancery  about  1830. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  the  four  western  counties  of  Berkshire, 
Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin,  as  the  successor  in  that  office  of  the  Hon.  Increase 
Sumner.  Of  the  Legal  Association  of  the  Hampden  County  bar,  he  is  now  the  President. 
He  has,  for  many  years,  served  as  one  of  the  justices  appointed  for  the  qualification  of  civil 
officers. 

With  the  financial  institutions  of  Westfield  he  has  been  identified  for  many  years.  He 
was  President  of  the  Westfield  Bank  from  its  incorporation  in  1850,  until  it  became  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Westfield  in  1861.  From  that  time  he  continued  in  service  as  its 
President,  until  his  resignation  in  1872.  He  is  now  the  President  of  the  Westfield  Savings 
Bank. 

As  a  life-long,  respected,  and  influential  resident  of  Hampden  County,  he  has  been 
often  called  upon  to  deliver  public  addresses.  The  dedication  of  the  Westfield  Academy 
in  1850,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  town  of  Westfield  in  1868,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Court  House  at  Springfield  in  1874,  are  occasions  in  which  his  oratorical 
abilities  have  thus  been  called  into  exercise.  The  address  delivered  in  the  new  Court 
House  in  Springfield,  at  the  dedication  of  the  same,  April  28th,  1874,  containing  sketches 
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of  the  early  history  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire  and  the  county  of  Hampden,  and  of 
the  members  of  the  bar  in  those  counties,  with  an  appendix,  was  afterward  published,  at  the 
request  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

The  address  is  lengthy,  able,  piquant,  abounding  in  racy  anecdote,  and  replete  with  the 
garnered  wisdom  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  professional  life.  Shakespeare  and  the  Scrip- 
tures figure  very  prominently  in  its  pages.  Evidently  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  a 
distinguished  theological  professor,  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  plays  of  the  bard  of  Avon 
hold  up  the  mirror  to  human  nature  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  more  excellently  than 
any  other  work.  It  is  alike  refreshing  and  instructive  to  find  him  insisting  on  the  superior 
morality  of  the  legal  fraternity  as  a  class.  Valid  proof  is  adduced,  and  one  popular  fiction 
is  exploded, — so  far  as  the  readers  of  this  admirable  pamphlet  are  concerned.  It  is  precisely 
of  such  character  as  Macaulay,  the  great  historian  of  England,  delighted  in.  It  will  furnish 
rich  material  for  some  future  historiographer  of  Massachusetts. 

For  his  own  self-respect  as  a  moral  lawyer,  he  is  doubtless  somewhat  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Elijah  Bates,  who  lived  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  John 
Ingersoll,  a  brother  lawyer,  at  Westfield.  "  It  is  narrated,  that  an  aged  lady  of  Westfield 
was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  '  woe'  that  was  pronounced  upon  lawyers ;  for,  she  said,  that 
both  Esquire  Ingersoll  and  Esquire  Bates  were  really  too  good  men  to  be  sent  to  hell." 
Equally  fortunate  has  he  been  in  connection  with  his  seniors  and  contemporaries  of  the 
Hampden  bar.  He  says,  "  I  know  not  on  the  wide  earth  a  body  of  more  upright,  honest, 
and  just  men,  than  were  the  members  of  the  Hampden  bar.  Their  word  was  like  their 
bond, — inviolable  ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  violate  it."  The  local  clergy  seem 
to  have  concurred  in  Mr.  Bates's  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  own  profession.  It  was 
customary  for  the  judge  to  invite  the  clergyman,  who  officiated  at  the  opening  of  the  court, 
to  dine  with  him  and  the  bar  at  their  rooms.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  was  invited  by  Judge 
Putnam  on  one  of  those  occasions  to  dinner.  Judge  Putnam  remarked,  "  During  my  long 
life  and  my  judicial  experience,  I  have  observed  and  reflected  much  upon  this  subject;  and, 
making  all  allowances  for  my  professional  bias,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  there  is  no  class 
of  society,  and  no  profession,  that  is  so  free  from  crime,  and  that  has  ever  manifested  so 
abiding  a  reverence  for  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  as  the  legal  profession."  The  doctor  fully 
agreed  with  the  judge  in  his  mature  opinion.  Why  it  should  not  be  so  is  difficult  to  explain. 
Edmund  Burke  deemed  the  law  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences,  invigorating  to  the 
understanding,  and  liberalizing  in  its  tendencies.  History  demonstrates  the  value  of 
American  lawyers  to  the  State,  and  the  unshaken  trust  of  the  people  in  their  loyalty,  excel- 
lency, and  worth. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Bates  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  State, 
and  his  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  State. 

In  October,  1830,  he  married  Miss  Jane  P.  Ashley,  of  Sheffield,  Mass. 
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OLT,  EZEKIEL  R.,  of  Pittsfield.  Born  February  9th,  1794,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
His  father,  James  D.  Colt,  was  the  son  of  Captain  James  D.  Colt,  who  emigrated 
from  Lyme,  Conn.,  to  Pittsfield.  His  mother  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Root. 
On  May  8th,  1791,  previous  to  the  afternoon  sermon  in  the  meeting-house 
under  the  elm,  James  D.  Colt  and  Sarah  Root  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 
In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  those  antique  times  the  marriage  festivities  continued 
for  three  days ;  commencing  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  closing  at  the  Colt  Homestead. 
Children  blessed  the  union,  and  among  them  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  to  whom  the  full 
name  of  his  maternal  grandfather  was  given. 

Ezekiel  R.  Colt  received  his  education  in  the  Pittsfield  and  Lenox  Academies. 
Smith's  History  of  Pittsfield  records  that  in  early  youth  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
John  B.  Root,  and  after  that  in  the  store  of  Henry  C.  Brown  at  Williamstown.  He  was 
also  a  clerk  in  the  commissariat  of  Major  Melville  at  the  cantonment,  and  at  Rutland, 
Vermont. 

About  1 8 16,  he  entered  into  mercantile  business  in  connection  with  Moses  Warner; 
and,  after  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  with  his  successor,  James  Buell.  The  firm  continued 
in  trade  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  maintained  an  unsurpassed  reputation  for  integrity,  and 
commanded  general  popularity. 

When  the  Agricultural  Bank  received  its  charter,  Mr.  Colt  became  the  cashier,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  until  his  resignation  in  1853.  His  marked  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office  were  apparent  to  all,  in  his  sterling  integrity  of  character,  and  in  the 
thorough  and  appreciative  manner  in  which  he  exercised  its  functions.  His  administration, 
covering  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  must  have  been  one  of  eminently  satisfactory 
character,  in  view  of  its  invariable  equity,  and  of  the  generous  average  dividend  of  nine  per 
cent  paid  to  the  fortunate  stockholders, — as  well  as  of  the  large  reserve  fund  he  had 
accumulated  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

Fiscal  talent  and  experience  then  found  wider  scope,  in  the  duties  of  State  Bank 
Commissioner,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed.  Still  later  he  was  made  Receiver  in 
Bankruptcy  of  the  Cochituate  Bank  of  Boston,  and  performed  the  duties  of  both  offices  in 
the  same  able  and  upright  manner  which  had  distinguished  him  in  all  offices  of  trust. 
Among  country  bankers  he  stood  pre-eminent  as  a  successful  and  righteous  financier. 

Such  men  are  naturally  called  to  the  incumbency  of  official  posts  to  which  honor  and 
trust  attach  themselves.  In  the  town  where  he  resided,  Mr.  Colt  held  many  such  distinc- 
tions. Of  strong  convictions,  and  keenly  interested  in  current  political  issues,  he  yet 
abstained  from  seeking  political  office.  In  1852,  however,  he  was  chosen  Presidential 
elector. 

On  December  9th,  181 9,  he  married  Electa,  daughter  of  Captain  David  Campbell. 
She  was  born  at  Lenox,  May  5th,  1793,  and  died  at  Pittsfield,  June  25th,  1875.  Mr. 
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Colt  died  December  3d,  i860.  His  father,  J  ames  D.  Colt,  died  at  Pittsfield,  in  1856,  aged 
88 ;  and  his  mother  also  died  at  the  old  homestead,  April  8th,  1865,  aged  94. 


'fjl|||  RECK,  WILLIAM  GILMAN,  M.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.    Born  in  Franklin 
"iB^M    County,  Vermont,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1818.    His  parents,  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Bower)  Breck,  were  both  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  many 
o       years  resided  at  Northampton. 

After  successful  pursuit  of  the  usual  preparatory  course  in  education,  he  entered 
Oberlin  College,  in  Ohio,  among  the  first  pupils  that  attended  that  celebrated  institution 
of  learning.  Leaving  Oberlin,  he  selected  the  profession  of  medicine  for  his  future 
activities,  and  matriculated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York. 
There  he  attended  one  course  of  lectures,  and  subsequently  attended  two  courses  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University. 

Having  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  the  young  physician  next  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  to  complete  his  professional  education  by  study  and  visitation  of  the  several 
leading  hospitals.  Returning  home,  he  first  essayed  settlement  in  New  Orleans,  but  after 
a  brief  season  of  trial  left  the  alluvial  city,  and  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1846  he  settled  in  Springfield,  where  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
been  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  professional  labors.  Dr.  Breck  ranks  with  the 
leaders  of  the  fraternity  in  that  vicinity,  and  is  the  senior  of  all  in  practice. 

During  the  Rebellion,  his  services  were  repeatedly  called  into  requisition  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  visited  the  battle-field  after  many  of  the  severest  and  most 
important  engagements,  and  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  all 
these  occasions  his  labors  were  highly  appreciated  and  strongly  commended. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years,  Dr.  Breck  has  been  retained  as  Surgeon  by  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  and  has  also  been  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co. 

Special  departments  of  professional  duty  are  commonly  selected  by  practitioners  for 
the  reception  of  extraordinary  thought  and  patient  toil.  Dr.  Breck  early  selected  that  of 
surgery.  His  surgical  operations  have  been  numerous,  varied,  and  distinguished  by 
acknowledged  skill. 

In  1843  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Vandeventer,  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York.  His 
son,  Theodore  F.,  who  is  now  associated  with  him  in  practice,  graduated  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  Harvard  University  in  1866;  and  after  two  years  spent  in  study  at  Vienna, 
returned  home,  to  enter  upon  the  professional  relations  he  now  sustains. 
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PUDGE,  REV.  ENOCH.  Born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  28th,  1776.  Died  in  the 
¥  same  place,  April  2d,  1850.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
a  in  the  town.  The  history  of  his  immediate  ancestors  and  family  connections 
presents  some  noteworthy  facts.  Painstaking  and  exhaustive  research  has  discov^ 
ered  few  of  the  name  "  who  are  or  have  been  positively  rich,"  and  none  who  have  been 
positively  poor.  Not  one,  so  far  as  known,  has  ever  been  convicted  or  accused  of  crime. 
The  family  "record  is  one  of  true  manliness;  of  honest,  industrious,  and  upright  members 
of  society."  Robert  Furguson,  a  writer  on  English  surnames  and  their  place  in  the 
Teutonic  family,  derives  the  family  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Modig, — courageous, 
vigorous,  spirited.  It  has  been,  and  still  is  borne  by  many  influential  families  in  England. 
Late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  that  name,  Walter  Mugge,  or  Mudge',  of  Guilford,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  in  his  last  will  directed  the  family  arms  to  be  engraven  on  his  father's 
tombstone  ;  said  arms  being  "  three  cockatrices  in  sable  and  the  field  silver."  That  was  an 
age  when  spurious  assumption  of  knightly  honors  would  not  have  been  tolerated ;  when 
any  not  entitled  to  them  would  not  have  ventured  on  the  assumption.  Distinctions  of 
rank  were  so  carefully  guarded  as  to  place  the  stamp  of  truthfulness  on  all  aristocratic 
pretensions. 

Far  above  all  the  doubtful  glories  of  rank  and  military  achievement  are  the  excellences 
of  personal  character ; — those  endowments  of  mind  and  heart  which  make  the  possessor  an 
extensive  benefactor  of  his  race.  Enoch  Mudge,  the  Methodist  itinerant  minister,  exem- 
plified them  all  in  marked  degree,  and  won  the  gratitude  and  praise  of  many  thousands  of 
his  countrymen. 

His  boyhood  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  healthful  buoyancy,  mental  aptitude, 
and  a  fine,  generous  moral  feeling.  The  testimony  of  early  associates  represents  him  as  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  intellectual  and  moral  character.  He  records:  "  I  was  born  of  parents 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  consecrated  me  early  to  him."  In  his  fifteenth  year,  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Lee  came  to  Lynn,  and  those  parents  "were  among  the  first  to  hear  and  welcome 
the  joyful  tidings  of  a  gospel  which  they  never  before  had  known  in  such  richness."  He, 
himself,  heard  preaching,  went  to  class-meeting,  sought  the  company  of  serious  persons, 
read  and  prayed  much,  and  eventually  was  filled  with  all  joy  and  peace  through  believing. 

The  native  talents  of  the  gifted  youth  were  quickly  recognized  by  his  religious 
instructors,  and  he  was  encouraged  in  their  exercise.  Through  the  gradations  of  class 
leader,  licensed  exhorter,  and  local  preacher,  he  rose  to  the  itinerant  ministry.  Received 
into  the  New  England  Conference,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1 793,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Greenwich  circuit,  Rhode  Island.  That  circuit  covered  most  of  the  State  and  all  the 
towns  in  Massachusetts  as  far  east  as  Bridgewater,  Middleboro',  etc. 

This  was  a  momentous  crisis  in  his  life.  Under  eighteen  years  of  age,  comparatively 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  identified  with  a  denomination  generally  opposed,  the  first 
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preacher  of  that  order  raised  up  in  New  England,  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  undertaking.  Anxiety  and  incessant  application  to 
duty  threw  him  into  a  fever.  Setting  out  again  on  his  circuit,  before  he  could  sit  steadily 
upon  his  horse,  he  everywhere  met  with  much  better  acceptance  than  he  had  hoped.  The 
youth,  the  modesty,  the  heroism  of  the  preacher  commended  him  to  popular  favor. 
Homeless  himself — as  an  itinerant — he  was  welcomed  to  the  homes  of  his  hearers. 

A  year  of  extended  usefulness  passed  by,  and  at  the  ensuing  Conference,  held  at  Wil- 
braham,  September  8th,  1794,  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Revs.  Jesse  and  Wilson  Lee, 
to  the  New  London  circuit,  which  required  about  three  hundred  miles'  travel  to  compass  it. 
The  next  Conference  was  held  at  New  London.  There  he  received  deacon's  orders,  and 
was  appointed  to  Redfield  circuit,  in  what  was  then  the  Province  of  Maine.  Deep,  clear, 
strong  convictions,  delight  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  more  than  knightly  chivalry 
sustained  him  on  the  long  rides  and  bad  roads,  in  crossing  rivers  without  ferry-boats, 
breaking  roads,  buffeting  storms,  sleeping  in  open  cabins  and  log-huts,  and  in  subsistence 
on  coarse  and  scanty  fare.  The  scattered  settlers  knew  how  to  appreciate  him,  and  heard 
him  gladly.    The  church  multiplied  and  prospered  exceedingly. 

In  Redfield,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  young  Joshua  Soule,  afterwards  Bishop 
Soule, — a  man  intimately  connected  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  scarcely  less  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  nation.  In  1 796,  at  the 
Annual  Conference  held  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  when  just  entering  his  twentieth  year,  he 
received  elder's  orders,  and  was  stationed  at  Bath,  in  Maine.  There  he  acted  as  Presiding 
Elder  in  place  of  Jesse  Lee,  who  was  absent  in  the  South  for  six  months.  1797-99  were 
spent  on  the  Penobscot  circuit,  Maine.  Exposure  and  excessive  labor  enfeebled  his 
powers  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  the  itinerant  ministry,  and 
settled  in  Orrington.  But  in  all  ministerial  labors  he  continued  to  be  abundant,  as  oppor- 
tunity afforded. 

Mr.  Mudge  combined  genuine  courage  with  profound  piety.  He  knew  his  rights,  and 
knowing,  dared  maintain  them.  Twice  during  his  ministry  he  was  involved  in  malicious 
lawsuits,  but  won  signal  victory  in  both  cases.  The  first  case  was  for  consecrating  mar- 
riage, which  it  was  assumed  no  Methodist  minister  had  the  right  to  do.  He  dared 
prosecution,  was  brought  before  a  Justice's  Court,  defended  himself,  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  placed  his  certificates  of  ordination  in  the  hands  of  old  Governor  Sullivan, 
the  State's  Attorney,  and  before  the  Grand  Jury,  who  instantly  pronounced  it  a  malicious 
prosecution,  and  the  action  dropped.  In  the  second  instance  he  was  charged  with  defama- 
tion of  character,  because  he  had  given  judicious  warning  to  a  company  of  young  people 
who  had  assembled  for  a  ball  or  "  frolic."  The  justice,  after  hearing  the  case,  said,  "  You 
have  done  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Mudge."  Here  also  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  foiled. 
The  prosecution  was  abandoned  and  only  spread  the  name  and  fame  of  the  clergyman 
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among  the  people.  The  eighteen  years  of  his  location  in  Orrington  were  those  of  a  really 
settled  ministry.  He  also  taught  the  town  school,  and  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  guide 
of  the  people.  None  ever  acquired  greater  ascendency  in  their  esteem  and  affections  than 
he.  When  tidings  of  his  death  reached  the  town,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  and  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  general  grief  and  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  labors 
were  unanimously  adopted.  His  name  is  still  a  household  word  among  the  inhabitants. 
In  Orrington,  he  married  widow  Jerusha  Hinckley,  November  29th,  1797.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Ruth  Holbrook,  of  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  and  was  born  September  1 8th, 
1775,  and  died  February  6th,  1866,  aged  upward  of  90  years.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
their  conjugal  relations  were  never  disturbed  by  a  single  irritating  word.  All  his  children 
were  born  there,  and  one  of  them  rests  among  its  graves. 

During  his  residence  in  Orrington  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
The  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  State  retained  much  of  the  State-church  character.  Tithes 
were  exacted  for  the  support  of  the  "  standing  order."  Methodists  were  stripped  of  their 
substance,  and  thrown  into  prison  for  conscientious  refusal  to  sustain  a  creed  to  which  they 
could  not  subscribe.  The  dissenting  denominations  all  joined  in  protest  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  an  antiquated  abuse.  Other  ministers,  beside  Mr.  Mudge  were  elected. 
Petitions  loaded  the  Speaker's  table.  The  Religious  Freedom  Bill  was  passed,  and  the 
State  cast  off  the  last  vestige  of  legalized  religious  inequality.  In  181 5-1 6,  he  was  again 
honored  by  election  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  from  Maine  to 
Lynn.  In  181  7-18,  after  re-entrance  into  the  effective  ministry,  he  was  stationed  at  Boston, 
and  in  18 19  at  Lynn.  There  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  for  revising 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In  1820,  he  was  reappointed  to  Lynn;  in  1821,  to 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  in  1823, to  Providence,  R.  I. ;  1825,  Newport;  1827,  East  Cambridge; 
1829,  Duxbury  ;  1831,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  thence  to  the  charge  of  the  Seamen's  Chapel, 
New  Bedford.  There  he  provided  for  the  sailors  a  reading-room,  museum,  etc. ;  proved 
himself  to  be  a  trusty  friend  and  spiritual  guide ;  the  faithful  guardian  of  their  families  in 
their  absence,  the  trustee  of  their  property,  and  the  arbiter  of  their  litigations.  His 
decisions  were  accepted  as  just  and  final. 

What  Oberlin  was  to  the  mountaineers  of  the  Vosges,  that  and  more  was  Enoch 
Mudge  to  the  men  of  the  sea. 

The  Boston  Christian  Register,  (Unitarian),  highly  and  justly  eulogized  his  labors 
and  himself,  as  did  the  press  of  other  churches. 

Lowliest  labors,  even  in  the  most  degrading  resorts,  won  the  hearts  of  the  sailors  ;  the 
goodness  and  rarity  of  his  character  made  him  a  favorite  in  the  circles  of  the  opulent  and 
cultivated.  Both  extremes  of  society  were  linked  in  sympathy  and  helpfulness  by  his 
individuality.  Catholicity  of  spirit  and  unostentatious  godliness  made  him  a  favorite  with 
all  classes. 
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In  1841,  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  but  partially  recovered.  A  second  attack  in 
1844  admonished  him  that  his  work  was  done,  and  he  retired  to  Lynn  to  await  the  sum- 
mons to  eternal  rest.  The  Municipal  Government  of  New  Bedford  valued  his  services  so 
highly  as  to  send  him  a  formal  address  of  thanks  on  his  retirement  from  public  life. 

Five  or  six  years  were  spent  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  were  filled  with  such 
activities  as  strength  could  command.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November,  1849,  he  attended 
public  worship  for  the  last  time,  and  on  the  same  day  baptized  the  infant  of  a  dying  mother 
at  her  special  request.  From  that  date  to  the  hour  of  death,  April  2d,  1850,  the  days  were 
full  of  physical  suffering,  yet  of  patriarchal  peace. 

In  stature,  Mr.  Mudge  was  below  the  usual  height,  was  stoutly  framed,  of  benignant 
countenance,  and  of  almost  perfect  amiability.  "  In  manners,  he  would  have  been  a  befit- 
ting companion  for  St.  John."  As  a  preacher,  his  talents  were  above  mediocrity;  as  a 
pastor,  his  qualifications  were  extraordinary  and  his  success  remarkable  ;  as  a  man  he  was 
bright,  cheerful,  bland,  benevolent,  and  tmselfish.  His  literary  acquirements  were  very 
respectable,  the  productions  of  his  pen  quite  numerous,  and  his  poetical  talents  somewhat 
conspicuous.    Best  and  greatest  of  all,  he  was  a  good  man. 


UDGE,  ENOCH  REDINGTON,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Born,  March  22d,  1812, 
in  the  town  of  Orrington,  Maine.  At  that  epoch  Maine  was  simply  a  district. 
State  autonomy  has  been  gained  since  then.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Enoch  Mudge, 
a  man  of  high  principles  and  heroic  character,  was  a  native  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  native-born  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  New  England  States.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  early 
history  of  American  Methodism. 

Like  the  majority  of  youths  nurtured  in  the  straitness  of  ministerial  homes,  and  taught 
perforce  the  virtues  of  economy,  industry,  and  forecast, — with  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
ethics  imbibed  from  infancy, — young  Mudge  was  wholly  dependent  on  his  own  exertions 
for  success  in  life.  He  left  home  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  obtained 
employment  first  as  office-boy,  and  subsequently  as  clerk  and  book-keeper  in  the  Portland 
branch  of  the  banking  house  of  S.  and  M.  Allen  &  Co., — then  the  principal  financial  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States.  Beside  the  parent  offices  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
company  had  branches  in  New  Orleans,  Richmond,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Providence, 
Boston,  and  Portland. 

The  domestic  exchanges  of  the  country  were  largely  managed  by  this  firm.    It  took 
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the  first  State  loan  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  time  that  President  Jackson  removed  the 
deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank.  The  financial  panic,  occasioned  by  that  measure, 
caused  the  suspension  of  business  by  the  firm  of  S.  and  M.  Allen  &  Co.  It  went  into 
liquidation,  but,  unlike  too  many  firms  of  the  present  day  that  adopt  the  same  course  of 
procedure,  it  paid  all  obligations  in  full. 

Thrown  out  of  employment  by  this  misfortune,  Mr.  Mudge,  although  very  young, 
entered  into  the  general  commission  business,  as  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Jewett  & 
Mudge.  In  this  new  position  he  was  quite  successful  until  1835,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
fail  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  the  great  timber  land  speculations  in  Maine. 
The  failure  of  these  enterprises  involved  nearly  the  whole  business  community  of  that 
State. 

The  elasticity  and  force  of  individual  character  are  most  conspicuous  in  seasons  of 
adversity  and  loss.  Young  Mudge  did  not  know  how  to  fail  permanently.  The  next  ten 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  great  commercial  centres  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  There  his  experience  of  men  and  things  was  unusually  wide  and  varied,  and  there 
too  was  strengthened  and  matured  the  ability  so  apparent  in  the  subsequent  management 
of  enterprises  on  a  grander  scale. 

Hitherto  association  had  been  mainly  with  the  producers  of  cotton.  Now  he  determined 
to  engage  permanently  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  thus  to  identify  himself 
with  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  No  wiser  or  more  influential  action  on 
its  prosperity  could  have  been  taken.  Before  consummating  his  plans  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Mudge,  in  1843,  purchased  an  estate  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  which  he  built  a  beautiful  stone 
cottage  in  Gothic  style.  This  has  since  been  his  home,  except  in  the  winter  months,  which 
have  been  spent  in  New  York  and  Boston.  In  1846,  in  company  with  David  Nevins,  Esq., 
and  others,  he  purchased  a  valuable  water-power  about  thirty  miles  from  Cohoes,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  erected  a  cotton-mill  with  dyeing  and  finishing  establishment, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Saratoga  Victory  Manufacturing  Co.  The  mill  contained 
nine  thousand  spindles.  Mr.  Mudge  acted  as  treasurer — an  office  he  has  held  for  over 
thirty  years — and  for  two  years  following  from  the  construction  of  the  mills  visited  New 
Orleans  in  the  prosecution  of  business  connected  with  it.  He  is  now  President  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  its  largest  stockholder. 

Under  the  able  management  of  the  treasurer  and  present  President,  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  company  exhibit  uniform  and  remarkable  prosperity.  The  dividends  declared 
average  more  than  eight  per  cent  per  annum  since  its  organization.  The  number  of 
spindles  has  been  increased  from  9000  to  32,000  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  additional 
capital.  The  capital  stock  at  the  outset  reached  the  sum  of  $425,000  and  still  remains 
at  those  figures.  But  few  if  any  parallels  to  this  splendidly  successful  undertaking  can 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  American  cotton  manufacture.    The  site  selected  was  distant 
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from  any  manufacturing  centre,  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  population,  and  destitute  of  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  manufacturing  success.  Yet  it  succeeded,  and  its  success  has 
improved  the  material  and  mental  status  of  that  section  of  the  State.  Higher  prices, 
better  markets,  greater  comforts,  broader  ideas,  stronger  energies  are  among  the  results. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Mudge  formed  a  connection  with  the  firm  of  Nevins  &  Co.,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  were  then  engaged  in  the  importation  of  woollen  goods  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  sale  of  products  from  the  Saratoga  Victory  Cotton 
Mills.  This  step  involved  the  resumption  of  active  business  habits;  for  hitherto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  duties  proper  to  his  position  as  treasurer,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  read- 
ing, study,  and  such  congenial  pursuits  as  a  country  life  afforded.  In  1855,  he  retired  from 
the  firm  of  Nevins  &  Co.,  and  in  conjunction  with  R.  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  established  a  banking 
house  in  Boston  under  the  firm-name  of  Fay,  Mudge  &  Attwood,  which  lasted  until  the 
financial  crisis  of  1857. 

The  disastrous  financial  and  commercial  revulsion  of  1857  occasioned  the  failure  of 
many  of  the  principal  manufacturing  agencies  and  corporations  in  New  England,  and 
among  them  of  the  Bay  State  Mills  and  the  Chicopee  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
former  establishment  was  erected  in  1846,  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  shawls  and  other  light  fabrics,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  It  was  then  the  largest 
manufactory  of  woollen  goods  in  the  world.  The  works  comprised  three  mills,  each  six 
stories  high.  The  area  covered  by  each  mill  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length  by  fifty  in 
breadth.  These  buildings  are  surrounded  by  other  structures,  one  thousand  feet  long  on 
the  two  sides,  and  six  hundred  feet  in  length  at  the  two  ends  of  the  parallelogram. 
Twenty-five  hundred  operatives  are  employed  in  the  mills. 

The  failure  of  such  vast  institutions  throws  thousands  out  of  employment,  deranges 
the  whole  business  of  the  community,  and  creates  widespread  distress.  Yet  such  failures 
have  been  deplorably  common  in  the  history  of  the  woollen  industries  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  can  we  hope  that  they  will  not  recur  in  the  future,  unless  legislation  pertinent  to  them 
cease  to  be  of  empirical  nature,  and  assume  that  comprehensive,  philosophic,  and  wise 
character  that  practical  politico-economists,  like  Mr.  Mudge,  alone  can  impress  upon  it. 
"  No  other  industry,"  remarks  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  "  has  been  subjected  to  such 
violent  and  radical  disturbances  by  reason  of  financial  and  commercial  revulsions,  and  by 
the  frequent  changes  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  the  tariff." 
Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  woollen  manufacture  was  so  firmly  established  as  to  rouse 
the  jealousies  of  England,  and  to  call  forth  the  stringent  efforts  of  Parliament  to  suppress 
it.  Freed  from  foreign  interference  it  gradually  changed  the  "  home"  for  that  of  the 
"factory"  complexion,  and  developed  with  exceeding  rapidity.  The  "embargo"  of  1808, 
and  the  subsequent  war  greatly  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  "  but  wool  was  so 
scarce  and  high  as  to  command  in  181 5,  $4  per  pound,  while  broadcloths  were  as  high  as 
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$18  per  yard.  The  detailed  accounts  of  one  factory  established  at  Goshen,  Connecticut,  in 
181 3,  which  have  been  preserved,  show  that  the  proprietors  purchased  wool  at  $1.50  per 
pound,  and  sold  cloth  of  a  quality  which  at  the  present  time  would  not  command  over  $1 
per  yard,  for  $10 ;  and  further,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  that  factory  after  the  war  was  an 
entire  loss  of  the  original  capital,  and  three  times  as  much  more  in  addition." 

After  the  depression  following  the  war  of  181 2,  the  woollen  industry  recuperated  so 
vigorously  that  the  capital  invested  in  it  was  reported  to  Congress  to  have  more  than 
doubled  between  181 5-16  and  1827.  Increase  has  been  steady  and  continuous,  although 
the  record  of  growth  is  one  of  disaster  rather  than  one  of  success.  "The  annals  of  Con- 
gress from  1827  onward  are  filled  with  applications  by  representatives  of  the  woollen 
interests  for  legislative  relief,  and  with  most  pitiful  statements  of  lack  of  profit,  loss  of 
capital,  and  abandonment  of  business."  The  explanation  of  this  checkered  experience  is 
to  be  found,  according  to  some  writers,  in  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  purchase  freely  the 
.  different  grades  and  qualities  of  wool  produced  by  every  soil  and  climate,  and  required  by 
manufacturers,  at  prices  common  to  all  competitors  ;  in  the  instability  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  imported  fabrics  of  wool ;  and  in  the  extreme  and  rapid  variations  in  the 
price  of  American  wool,  on  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  mainly  rely. 

Notwithstanding  all  drawbacks  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  fabrics  in  the  year  1870  was  2891.  These  establishments  gave  employ- 
ment to  93,108  operatives,  involved  $108,998,000  of  invested  capital,  and  yielded  products  to 
the  value  of  $177,963,000.  In  the  same  year,  Massachusetts  contained  185  establishments, 
employing  20,550  operatives,  and  representing  $20,633,400  of  invested  capital.  $7,298,302 
were  paid  in  wages,  while  the  value  of  manufactured  woollens  was  computed  at  $39,502,542. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  calamitous  reverses,  through  which  the  woolen  industry  has 
victoriously  struggled  to  its  present  acquisitions,  that  Mr.  Mudge  was  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  its  most  important  interests.  The  affairs  of  the  Bay  State  Mills  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 
The  directors  of  the  Company,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  personal  liability,  induced 
Mr.  Mudge  to  undertake  the  task  of  reorganization  by  the  capitalization  of  its  debts. 
The  task  was  accomplished.  A  plan,  perfected  by  the  aid  of  distinguished  legal  advisers, 
was  adopted.  The  mill  property  was  sold  at  public  sale  for  $450,000.  The  remainder  of 
the  assets  left  a  working  capital  of  $550,000 — thus  making  up  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  But 
in  order  to  save  to  the  creditors,  if  possible,  the  full  amount  due  to  them  by  the  old 
company,  the  capital  of  the  new  company,  which  was  thenceforth  to  be  known  as  the 
Washington  Mills,  was  fixed  at  $1,650,000.  This  estimate  assumed  the  mill  property  to 
to  be  worth  $1,1  oo.ooo,  instead  of  $450,000,  for  which  price  it  had  been  sold  at  public 
auction.  Old  merchants  and  manufacturers  incredulously  shook  their  heads  and  sagely 
predicted  final  failure.    They  could  not  understand  how  one  not  educated  to  the  business 
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of  wool  manufacture  could  succeed  in  the  management  of  so  large  and  difficult  an  under- 
taking. They  did  not  know  the  manager  as  he  knew  himself — had  not  his  consciousness 
of  power  and  confidence  of  triumph.  In  all  the  previous  enterprises  of  his  varied  career 
he  had  emerged  triumphant  where  the  elements  of  success  were  not  beyond  individual 
control.    Why  should  this  prove  to  be  an  exception  ? 

The  new  company  was  organized  with  J.  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  as  treasurer.  Mr.  Mudge 
undertook  the  sale  of  the  mill  products.  In  1858  the  mills  resumed  operations.  In  that 
year  and  in  the  year  following,  a  conservative  policy  was  adopted,  as  the  country  was 
slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1857.  A  year  of  moderate  success 
ensued.  In  i860,  the  agitations  and  disturbances  so  rife  through  the  South  warned  every 
one  engaged  in  business  that  a  terrible  storm  was  likely  to  burst  with  shattering  fury  upon 
the  nation.  Many  a  business  corporation  must  necessarily  be  laid  prostrate.  The  stock- 
holders of  the  Washington  Mills  Company  shared  the  common  dread.  The  stock  fell  to 
$40  per  share.  Mr.  Mudge  was  the  only  buyer.  Very  little  stock  was  forced  upon  the 
market,  for  the  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  buy  it  at  any  price  infused  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence into  the  holders.  The  storm  burst,  the  terrible  civil  war  drenched  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  South  with  fraternal  blood  ;  all  hearts  stood  still  from  fear,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  memorable  era  the  affairs  of  the  Washington  Mills  were  conducted  with 
that  cool  prudence  which,  united  with  dashing  boldness  in  the  hour  of  opportunity,  affords 
the  surest  augury  of  ultimate  victory. 

In  i860,  Mr.  Mudge  established  a  branch  house  in  New  York,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  parent  institution  he  had  previously  built  up  in  Boston,  constitutes  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  agencies  in  the  United  States.    Of  this  he  is  still  the  head. 

In  1859,  Mr.  John  E.  Lodge,  together  with  Mr.  Mudge,  reorganized  the  Chicopee 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer.  At  his  death  Mr.  Henry 
Saltonstall  was  elected  to  the  vacant  office,  and  has  since  conducted  the  business  with 
marked  success.  The  original  capital  of  the  company  was  reduced  from  $1,000,000  to 
$200,000,  and  the  par  value  of  shares  from  $1000  to  $200.  A  new  company  was  then 
formed,  whose  capital  stock  consisted  of  4000  shares  at  $100  each — half  of  this  capital 
being  represented  by  the  old  shares,  and  the  other  half  by  new  subscriptions.  The  capital 
has  since  been  raised  to  $1,000,000,  by  means  of  a  stock  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent  from  accumulated  earnings. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  these 
two  companies,  Mr.  Mudge  called  to  his  aid  Mr.  Joseph  Sawyer,  who  had  an  extended 
experience  in  the  importation  of  woollen  goods.  During  the  civil  war,  they,  with  a  few 
other  gentlemen,  purchased  the  Burlington  Mills,  at  Winooski  Falls,  Vermont, — the  largest 
woolen  manufactory  in  that  State.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  company  in 
1867.    Remarkable  success  attended  the  undertaking. 
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While  brain  and  muscle  were  thus  subjected  to  severest  tension,  Mr.  Mudge  still 
retained  the  treasurership  of  the  Victory  Mills  in  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York.  They  were 
erected  in  1846  at  a  cost  of  $460,000;  the  capital  stock  being  $425,000.  This  debt  was 
cleared  off  in  the  first  four  years  of  operation;  the  stockholders, during  that  time,  receiving 
regular  dividends. 

In  1876,  the  Atlantic  Mills  Company  of  Lawrence,  so  well  known  over  the  land, 
was  oppressed  by  financial  difficulties.  In  the  readjustment  of  affairs,  the  firm  of  E.  R. 
Mudge,  Sawyer  &  Co.  was  selected  as  their  selling  agents. 

Of  all  the  manufacturing  companies  whose  goods  are  now  sold  by  the  firm  of  which 
Mr.  Mudge  is  the  leading  partner — with  the  single  exception  of  the  Victory  Mills — there 
are  none  who  had  not  suffered  from  great  reverses  when  their  accounts  were  taken  by  that 
firm. 

Instinct  with  indomitable  energy,  intensely  active,  and  uncommonly  versatile,  Mr. 
Mudge  has  retreated  from  one  point  only  that  he  might  more  perfectly  accomplish  his  aim 
at  another.  This  characteristic  of  good  generalship  is  united  with  affability  and  politeness 
that  attract  and  interest  both  in  business  and  social  life.  Personally,  he  is  of  medium 
height,  well  proportioned,  and  of  graceful  figure.  The  wide  high  brow  and  finely-moulded 
features  of  his  frontispiece  indicate  the  union  of  high  intellectuality  with  refinement  and 
reserve  force. 

Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  and 
regarding  them  not  only  as  of  importance  to  capitalists,  but  as  of  immense  value  to  national 
power  and  welfare,  he  administers  the  affairs  of  the  corporations  of  which  he  is  a  principal 
constituent,  with  no  sordid  view  to  mere  gain,  but  to  give  enlarged  resources  and  financial 
strength  to  the  whole  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  and  engrossing  claims 
of  his  very  extensive  business,  Mr.  Mudge  has  always  found  time  for  reading,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  The  son  of  the  heroic  and  self- 
sacrificing  Methodist  itinerant  could  hardly  fail  to  lend  his  aid  to  educational  and  religious 
movements,  and  this  he  has  done  with  vigor  and  generous  liberality.  He  is  one  of  the 
leading  laymen  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  been  elected  to  three  Triennial 
Conventions  of  that  body,  besides  serving  as  a  substitute  for  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop, 
while  that  gentleman  was  in  Europe.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  annually  elected  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts;  and  on  two 
occasions,  at  least,  received  every  vote  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  for  that  position. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  he  is  the  embodied  ideal  of  a  busy  man.  He  is  the  President 
of  six  corporations  and  associations,  and  Director  in  twelve  others.  Amid  all  the  impera- 
tive and  engrossing  duties  germane  to  these  multifold  relations,  Mr.  Mudge  has  so  econo- 
mized time  as  to  command  leisure  for  the  composition  of  papers  on  subjects  of  general 
interest.    These  he  has  read  in  public. 
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In  1866  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the  First  District  of  Essex  County,  but 
declined  nomination  for  a  second  term.  Repeatedly  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Representative  to  Congress,  he  has  invariably  refused  on  account  of  the  responsible 
positions  he  already  holds. 

Of  ardent  temperament,  extraordinary  executive  ability,  strong  and  definite  convic- 
tions, and  persistent  energy  in  the  discharge  of  duties  devolving  upon  him,  he  is  also 
noted  for  liberality  to  religious  and  charitable,  as  well  as  to  other  public  and  private  objects. 
For  young  men  just  entering  upon  active  life  he  has  always  had  kind  words,  and  takes  keen, 
encouraging  interest  in  aiding  them  to  form  sound  moral  and  business  character.  Mr. 
Mudge  was  married  on  the  9th  of  May,  1832,  to  Caroline  A.,  daughter  of  John  and  Olive 
Patten,  of  Portland,  Maine  ;  and  is  the  father  of  seven  children,  of  whom  four  daughters 
and  one  son  survive.  The  third  child  and  eldest  son,  Col.  Charles  Redington  Mudge,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  3d,  1863. 


UDGE,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  CHARLES  REDINGTON,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Born  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  22d,  1839.  He  was  third  child, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Enoch  R.  and  Caroline  A.  (Patten)  Mudge.  Prepa- 
ration for  college  was  obtained  in  the  private  school  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Bradford, 
of  Boston.  Thence  he  went  to  Harvard  University  in  1856,  and  joined  the  class  of  i860. 
In  college  he  was  extremely  and  universally  popular.  The  wonderful  kindliness  of  his 
nature,  the  unerring  promptitude  with  which  he  recognized  and  appreciated  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  classmates,  won  the  affections  of  all  hearts.  In  musical  accomplishments  he 
excelled.  Nor  was  he  less  remarkable  in  manly  sports.  Lithe,  muscular,  and  athletic,  he 
was  a  good  oarsman,  an  excellent  boxer,  and  a  distinguished  gymnast.  The  Glee  Club 
had  in  him  an  active  member,  and  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  a  leading  "brother."  Of  the 
latter,  he  was  Vice-President  during  one  term. 

After  graduation  he  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  manufacturing  business,  in  which  his 
father's  prominence  gave  promise  of  success.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  changed 
his  plans,  and  called  for  the  consecration  of  his  life  to  his  imperilled  country.  Lie  received 
his  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers  under  date  of 
May  25th,  1 86 1.  On  November  1 6th,  1862,  referring  to  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  wrote  : 
"  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  fight;  and  when  I  say  fight,  I  mean  win  or  die.  I  do  not 
wish  to  stop  the  thing  halfway.  I  wish  to  establish  the  government  upon  a  foundation  of 
rock."    Manly  thoughtfulness,  stern  moral  conviction,  and  inflexible  purpose  breathe  in 
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those  memorable  words.  No  mere  hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery  impelled  him  to 
join  the  Union  army.  He  felt  with  regard  to  slavery  and  the  Union,  as  Lineoln  did.  His 
paramount  aim  was  to  save  and  perpetuate  American  nationality. 

Lieutenant  Mudge  received  his  commission  as  Captain  under  date  July  8th,  1861,  the 
day  on  which  the  regiment  left  Massachusetts.  In  the  field,  the  Second  Massachusetts 
bore  high  repute  for  drill  and  discipline,  the  result  of  the  will  and  character  of  its  officers. 
Its  first  experience  of  active  warfare  was  at  Front  Royal  and  Winchester,  where  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  attacks  of  General  Ewell's  forces,  and  from  a  furious  charge  of  the  Fifth 
New  York  Cavalry,  which  mistook  the  companies  of  Captains  Mudge,  Cary,  and  Russell 
for  rebels.  In  the  town  of  Winchester,  Captain  Mudge  received  a  severe  and  painful 
wound  in  the  leg,  which  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
Rejoining  his  regiment,  he  passed  through  the  usual  experiences  of  hardship,  privation, 
and  fatigue,  with  a  light,  buoyant,  and  courageous  spirit.  At  Antietam,  in  company  with 
his  gallant  men,  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  regiment  suffered  greatly,  and  he 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  ribs  by  a  bullet. 

The  commission  of  Major,  dated  November  9th,  1862,  acknowledged  his  soldierly 
merit.  Escaping  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  Second  Massachusetts  was  ordered  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1863,  to  capture  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  wagon  train,  but  turned  out  to 
be  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps.  In  the  morning,  the  rebel  corps,  three  lines  deep,  advanced 
to  the  attack.  Colonel  Quincy,  of  the  Second  Massachusetts,  was  disabled,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cogswell  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
the  young  Major,  who  handled  the  regiment  with  such  bravery  and  success  as  to  break  all 
three  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  men  exhausted  their  cartridge-boxes,  but  held  their  ground. 
In  the  retreat  Major  Mudge  preserved  a  decision  and  coolness  that  never  allowed  the  men 
to  swerve  from  their  discipline.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  who  inquired  how  he  had  felt  in 
the  struggle,  he  said :  A  I  was  so  astonished  at  my  own  coolness  and  courage,  that  I  could 
not  help  thanking  and  praising  God  for  it  in  a  loud  voice  while  1  sat  there  upon  my  horse. 
I  had  prayed  for  it,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  never  believed  a  man  could  feel  so  joyous,  and  such  a 
total  absence  of  fear,  as  I  had  there."  His  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  dated 
June  6th,  1863.  In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Cogswell,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
wounds  received  at  Chancellorsville,  he  had  the  honor  of  leading  his  regiment  in  the  battles 
of  Beverley  Ford  and  Gettysburg.  Late  in  the  day  of  the  2d  of  July,  he  was  ordered  to 
reinforce  the  left  wing  at  Gettysburg,  but  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  position  before  he 
was  ordered  back  to  the  old  one.  He  found  that  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  had  seized 
it  in  his  absence.  The  situation  was  extremely  critical.  He  showed  the  coolness,  ready 
resource,  and  tactical  skill  of  a  natural  and  trained  soldier.  "  He  at  once  gave  the  order 
for  the  regiment  to  change  front  on  the  centre  company  as  around  a  pivot,  the  left  wing 
falling  back  and  the  right  wing  advancing."    The  manoeuvre  was  executed  with  skill  and 
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promptness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Second  Massachusetts  was  in  line  fronting  the  foe. 
Slight  earthworks  were  thrown  up.  With  the  dawn  came  the  order  to  advance  and  reoc- 
cupy  the  position.  The  attempt  seemed  likely  to  be  fatal.  Col.  Mudge  on  receiving  the 
order  said,  "  It  is  murder ! — but  it  is  an  order."  Fearless  and  obedient  he  gave  the  brief 
command  "  Rise  up, — over  the  breastworks, — forward,  double  quick."  The  men  obeyed 
without  waiting  to  fix  bayonets.  Their  charge  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  carried  all 
before  it.  But  the  gallant  commander  did  not  see  the  triumph.  A  ball  struck  him  just 
below  the  throat.  He  fell,  and  died  almost  instantly.  Colonel  Mudge  was  a  born  soldier. 
Brave,  enduring,  spirited,  prompt,  decided,  gifted  with  rare  militarv  genius,  he  saw  intui- 
tively what  ought  to  be  done  and  instantly  did  it. 

Bred  an  Episcopalian,  he  was  confirmed  three  months  before  his  death.  He  was  true 
to  his  Christian  profession,  and  died  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  his  pocket. 


ORTER,  CHARLES  B.,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  January 
19th,  1840.  His  father,  James  B.  Porter,  M.D.,  is  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and 
for  many  years  had  a  most  extensive  practice  in  that  town.  His  grandfather,  James 
Porter,  M.D.,  was  a  native  of  Montreal,  and  the  son  of  James  Porter,  M.D.,  who 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  on  Long  Island,  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Dr.  James  Porter,  his  grandfather, 
practised  first  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada,  and  afterward  in  Rutland,  and  was  one  of 
the  local  medical  celebrities  of  his  day. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Porter,  nee  Harriet  Griggs,  was  a  native  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
of  which  her  father,  Joseph  Griggs,  was  a  native,  and  also  a  merchant. 

The  early  education  of  Dr.  Porter  was  the  work  of  a  private  tutor,  and  was  effected  in 
the  home  of  his  parents.  Harvard  College  was  entered  in  1858.  In  1862,  at  the  end  of 
the  four  years'  course,  he  received  the  usual  degree  of  A.B.,  and  subsequently  obtained  that 
of  A.M. 

Throughout  life  he  has  revealed  a  striking  predilection  for  private  study  and  instruction. 
Greater  fulness  and  thoroughness  may  doubtless  be  attained  by  these  methods.  Special 
tastes  and  aptitudes  may  also  be  more  judiciously  cultivated.  But  the  private  course  has 
always  been  complementary  to  public  instruction.  All  that  the  latter  could  impart  has 
been  appropriated,  and  afterward  supplemented  and  rounded  off  by  private  information. 
After  leaving  college,  he  studied  medicine,  as  a  private  pupil,  under  Professor  Jeffries 
Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
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Passing  from  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Wyman  to  that  of  the  entire  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  he  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University  in  1865. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  student  life,  he  did  duty  as  House  Surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

After  receiving  his  diploma,  on  April  9th,  1865,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  the  Armory  Square  Hospital,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Two  weeks  after  that  he  was 
appointed  Surgeon-in-charge  of  the  Armory  ward.  Few  practitioners  of  his  years  have  ever 
received  so  flattering  a  testimonial  to  ability  and  trustworthiness.  The  ward  was  used  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  wounded  officers,  and  remained  under  his  care  till  the  close 
of  the  war. 

Returning  to  Boston  about  seven  months  afterward,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  that  city.  In  1866,  he  was  appointed  District  Physician  to  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary, and  in  the  year  following,  was  chosen  Physician  to  that  institution.  Professional 
preferment  was  rapid  and  unusually  complimentary.  In  1866,  he  was  also  appointed 
Surgeon  to  the  out-patients  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  office  until  February  25th,  1875,  when  he  was  appointed  Visiting 
Surgeon  to  the  same  institution. 

Not  alone  as  general  practitioner,  but  also  as  medical  instructor,  has  Dr.  Porter  achieved 
a  growing  reputation.  In  1866,  the  year  of  his  return  from  army  service,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  School  of  Medicine.  In  the 
following  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  same 
School. 

The  year  1873  witnessed  another  addition  to  honorable  responsibility  in  his  selection 
as  Instructor  in  Surgery  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.    These  positions  he  holds  yet. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  since  his  graduation,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  and  of  the  Boston  Society 
for  Medical  Observation. 

In  1869,  Dr.  Porter  visited  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  family,  and  remained  there 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  His  principal  object  was  professional  culture,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  visited  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin ; — spending  most  of  his  time  in  Vienna. 
While  absent  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  association  with,  and  instruction,  from,  the 
celebrated  doctors  and  professors  of  those  cities. 

In  the  routine  of  general  practice,  Dr.-  Porter  is  a  diligent  worker,  stands  well  in  the 
ranks  of  the  fraternity,  and  is  gradually  but  surely  rising  to  higher  eminence.  While 
attending  to  cases  of  all  kinds, — both  medical  and  surgical, — with  assiduity  and  skill,  his 
special  preferences  are  for  theoretical  and  operative  surgery. 

Dr.  Porter  was  married  June  15th,  1865,  to  Harriett  A.,  daughter  of  Samuel  P.  Allen, 
a  merchant  doing  an  extensive  business  in  iron  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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USSELL,  WILLIAM  G.,  LL.D.,  lawyer,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
November  1 8th,  1821.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Ann  (Goodwin) 
Russell;  and  of  Pilgrim  ancestry.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1840, 
"^S>  and  at  the  Law  School  in  1845,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  practice  in 
Boston,  in  partnership  with  William  Whiting,  with  whom  he  continued  till  Mr.  Whiting's 
death  in  1873,  when  Mr.  Russell  formed  a  partnership,  which  still  continues,  with  George 
Putnam.  He  married  Mary  E.  Hedge,  of  Plymouth,  in  1847,  and  their  children  are  two 
daughters  and  a  son.  During  his  whole  career  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Russell  has  been  contented 
with  private  life,  and,  though  always  maintaining  an  interest  in  political  and  municipal 
affairs,  has  uniformly  declined  all  public  offices.  It  is  no  secret  that  positions  upon  the 
bench  of  the  highest  courts  in  Massachusetts  have  sought  his  acceptance  in  vain.  As  a 
lawyer,  his  tastes  have  led  him,  especially  in  later  years,  very  much  to  avoid,  though  not 
altogether  to  refuse,  the  trial  of  cases  before  a  jury,  and  to  confine  himself  more  particularly 
to  those  causes  in  which  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  legal  principles  form  the  chief 
element.  He  has  been  largely  engaged  in  the  most  important  litigations  growing  out  of 
the  dealings  of  merchants,  or  the  controversies  of  railroads  and  other  corporations,  or  arising 
under  wills  and  trusts,  or  involving  questions  of  municipal  or  constitutional  law.  Among 
other  examples,  may  be  mentioned  the  East  Boston  Ferry  case,  so  called,  in  which  he  success- 
fully maintained  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  the  propositions  that 
the  City  Council  of  the  city  of  Boston  had  no  power  to  run  the  East  Boston  Ferry  free  of 
toll,  and  that  the  court  might  by  a  writ  of  mandamus  compel  the  city  to  continue  to  collect 
the  tolls;  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  case,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  Sidney  Bartlett  in  successfully  resisting  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  several  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, growing  out  of  the  celebrated  Credit  Mobilier  contracts.  Mr.  Russell  combines  to 
an  unusual  extent  the  learning  of  the  law  with  a  sound  practical  judgment,  and  is  recognized 
both  by  the  profession  and  the  public  as  a  safe  and  wise  adviser,  and  an  effective  and 
successful  advocate.  His  services  have  also  been  in  much  requisition  as  an  arbitrator.  In 
1878,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  College,  of  which  he  has 
been  for  many  years  an  Overseer.  Mr.  Russell  is  now  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers 
and  influence. 
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AGE,  THOMAS  H.,  M.D.,  Worcester,  Mass.    Born  in  Waterford,  Maine,  May 
2  2,d,  1826.    Leander  Gage,  his  father,  was  also  a  physician,  and  a  native  of  Bethel, 
Maine.    His  mother,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Ann  Sargent,  was  a  native 
^      of  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Gage,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  family  in  this  country,  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land in  1633,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  now  known  as  Rawley. 
The  connection  of  the  English  Gages  with  the  colonial  records  of  the  State  is  matter  of 
historic  notoriety. 

Dr.  Gage  is  a  member  of  the  seventh  generation  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  the 
primitive  colonist.  Physicians  have  been  numerous  in  the  family,  and — judging  from  the 
known  laws  of  heredity — are  likely  to  be  numerous  in  the  future.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting facts  in  mental  physiology,  is  the  organization  of  acquired  habits,  and  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  tendency  to  distinctive  pursuits.  Special  faculties  for  certain  occupations  are  no 
less  certainly  inherited  than  is  the  tendency  to  them.  Charles  Spurgeon  is  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  ministerial  ancestors.  Jonathan  Edwards  has  had  many  lineal  descendants 
in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  were  all  sons  of  men  possessed 
of  unusual  musical  powers.  Haydn  was  the  son  of  an  organist,  Hummel  of  a  music-master, 
and  Weber  of  a  distinguished  violinist.  All  excelled  their  musical  progenitors  in  the 
quality  and  force  of  their  powers,  and  diligently  cultivated  them.  The  case  of  Dr.  Gage  is 
an  illustration  of  the  same  law,  and  an  example  of  the  rounded  excellence  it  will  eventually 
work  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 

Preparatory  education  began  with  private  tuition  under  the  domestic  roof,  and  was 
completed  at  the  Bridgeton  Academy.  Thus  prepared,  Mr.  Gage  attended  the  regular 
courses  of  medical  lectures,  and  received  the  usual  excellent  instructions  in  Tremont  St. 
Medical  School,  Boston, — then  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University.  After 
serving  for  one  year  as  house-surgeon  in  the  Mass.  General  Hospital  he  received  the  diploma 
of  M.D.  in  1852,  located  himself  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  where  he  practised  medicine  success- 
fully until  his  removal  to  Worcester  in  1855.  There  he  has  remained  in  active  practice  to 
the  present. 

Dr.  Gage  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  since  his  graduation, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Worcester  District  Society,  of  which  corporation  he  was  Presi- 
dent for  two  years.  A  permanent  member  of  the  American  Medical  Society ,  and  conver-' 
sant  with  the  wide  range  of  subjects  that  come  under  its  notice,  he  has  enriched  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession  by  occasional  contributions  to  the  different  Medical  Journals  of  the 
day. 

Without  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  specific  disorders,  Dr.  Gage  has  attained  that 
general  accurate  knowledge  of  all,  and  of  their  appropriate  treatment,  so  needful  to  an 
accomplished  practitioner.    Worcester  City  Hospital  profits  by  his  services  as  one  of  the 
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Visiting  Surgeons.  Another  eleemosynary  institution  with  which  he  is  associated,  as  Trus- 
tee, is  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  Chronically  Insane. 

The  vast  field  of  observation  open  to  an  educated  and  successful  physician,  not  only  in 
private  practice,  but  in  public  institutions  where  sufferers  from  distant  points  are  gathered, 
supplies  him  with  facts  which,  classified  and  generalized,  crystallize  into  principles  invaluable 
as  guides  to  consulting  physicians  of  beneficent  societies,  like  the  State  Mutual  Life  Insu- 
rance Company  of  Worcester,  which  he  serves  in  that  capacity,  and  of  which  he  is  a  director. 
Intelligence,  caution,  skill,  probity  are  factors  of  corporate  success,  and  in  no  case  to  greater 
extent  than  in  that  of  insurance  societies — so  valuable  to  the  sagacity,  the  providence,  and 
the  comfort  of  insurers,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  families  for  whom  they  thus  provide  in 
case  of  untimely  removal.   The  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  in  flourishing  condition. 

Dr.  Gage  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  of  the  city  of  Worcester, 
established  under  the  will  of  the  late  Ichabod  Washburne,  Esq. ;  and  also  a  Trustee  of  the 
Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings.  Exclusive  devotion  to  one  pursuit  naturally 
contracts  the  influence  of  life,  though  it  may  impart  force  and  momentum  to  it.  Kindred 
occupations,  to  which  resort  is  had  for  recreation,  and  for  broader  sympathy  with  the  great 
world,  detract  nothing  from  the  power  of  character  and  achievement,  but  rather  add  to  both 
by  enlarging  the  area  of  operation.  Economical  and  antiquarian  science  lend  additional 
grace  to  that  of  the  purely  medical  profession.  Dr.  Gage  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  local 
financial  accumulation,  but  is  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Wor- 
cester. 


EMBLE,  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Born  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  May  8th, 
1839.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Edmund  Kimball,  a  native  of  Newburyport,  altered 
the  orthography  of  his  children's  name  from  Kimball  to  Kemble,  which  was  the 
original  family  name. 

In  early  life  he  enjoyed  the  honor  and  advantage  of  Daniel  Webster's  tuition.  In 
maturity,  he  twice  represented  the  Essex  District  in  the  State  Senate.  He  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  at  the  age  of  83. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Kimball,  and  the  mother  of  Dr.  Kemble, — who  has  simply  resumed 
the  antique  method  of  spelling  his  family  patronymic — was  Mary,  daughter  of  Captain 
Daniel  Bickford,  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

The  preliminary  education  of  young  Kemble  was  obtained  at  the  Salem  Latin  School, 
and  in  the  Dummer  Academy  at  Byfield,  Mass.  Thence  he  repaired  to  Amherst  College, 
at  which  he  remained  only  one  year,  owing 'to  the  failure  of  his  health. 
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Enough  of  literary  and  classical  culture  had  been  received  to  enable  the  disappointed 
undergraduate. to  intelligently  commence  his  medical  studies  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  E. 
B.  Pierson,  of  Salem.  Passing  from  his  instructions  to  those  of  the  Harvard  University 
Medical  School,  he  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1863. 

While  a  student  under  Dr.  Pierson,  Mr.  Kemble  entered  the  United  States  navy  as 
Assistant  Surgeon.  This  was  in  1 861.  His  rank  was  that  of  First  Lieutenant.  In  this 
position  he  continued  until  August,  1862,  when  he  resigned.  The  experience  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  enlarged  and  various  knowledge;  of  service  requiring  prompt  and  accurate 
diagnosis,  deft  manipulation,  and  wise  prescription. 

After  resignation  from  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Kemble  was 
appointed  Surgeon  for  volunteer  service  in  the  State,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  among  the  troops  encamped  in  Wenham. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  graduation  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1863,  he 
went  abroad,  and  remained  about  eighteen  months,  visiting  the  principal  hospitals  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  London.  That  year  and  a  half  were  profitably  occupied.  The  general  and 
special  hospitals  of  the  French  capital  passed  under  critical  review.  So  did  those  of  Vienna. 
The  General  Hospital  of  Vienna,  an  immense  building,  ranged  around  numerous  quad- 
rangles, capable  of  holding  3000  patients  at  one  time,  and  receiving  annually  no  less  than 
30,000  different  sufferers,  afforded  ample  room  for  study,  and  all  varieties  of  clinical  cases 
for  examination. 

One  additional  advantage  gained  by  American  students  of  medicine  from  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  is  that  of  studying  the  morals,  and  also  the  social  institutions  of  the 
people.  Both  and  all,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  thrust  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  What  the  results  of  adoption  would  be  is  well  understood  by  many  who 
have  inferred  them  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  communities  where  those  manners  and 
customs  prevail.  Connected  with  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna,  is  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, to  enter  which  not  even  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  demanded.  She  remains 
unknown  throughout  the  whole  of  her  stay,  receives  every  attention,  is  seen  by  none  but 
physician  and  nurse,  and  the  sealed  envelope  in-  which  her  name  is  written  is  opened  by 
none  but  the  superintendent,  and  then  only  in  case  of  death,  that  her  relatives  may  be 
apprised  of  the  event.  The  fees  are  proportioned  to  the  patient's  ability  to  pay.  Nearly 
20,000  children  are  supported  in  the  institution  at  one  time.  The  mortality  among  them 
is  very  great.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  prevent  infanticide.  Whether  it  accom- 
plishes the  object  fully  is  an  open  question.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
secrecy  it  guarantees  is  closely  connected  with  the  notorious  immorality  of  the  Viennese. 

These  and  other  questions  of  fundamental  social  ethics,  and  actual  social  morals,  Dr. 
Kemble  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  and  determine,  and  was  thereby  prepared  to 
respond  to  the  calls  which  in  after  life  demanded  his  presence  and  co-operation  in  widely 
influential  positions. 
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Returning  home  from  Europe,  he  located  in  Salem,  and  became  associated  in  profes- 
sional practice  with  his  former  preceptor,  Dr.  E.  B.  Pierson.  The  connection  continued 
about  two  years. 

Dr.  Kemble  has  been  one  of  the  visiting  surgeons  of  the  Salem  Hospital  since  its 
organization.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the 
Board  of  Councillors  of  that  corporation.  He  was  also  corresponding  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  during  1873  and  1874. 

He  was  married,  June  4th,  1867,  to  Caroline  B.,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  C. 
Perkins,  of  Salem. 


ICE,  WILLIAM  W.,  lawyer,  and  member  of  Congress,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
Born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  March  7th,  1826.    His  father,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Rice, 
was  a  native  of  Sturbridge,  Worcester  County,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
in  1808.    He  was  a  minister  of  the  Congregationalist  denomination,  and  died  at 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1847. 

The  Rice  family,  of  which  Mr.  Rice  is  a  member,  is  lineally  descended  from  Edmund 
Rice,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  England  to  the  wilds  of  America  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  in  1634,  and  settled  at  Sudbury,  Mass.  Six  generations  of  his 
descendants  have  since  figured  on  the  stage  of  life  with  more  or  less  of  conspicuity.  Mr. 
Rice  himself  is  of  the  .seventh  generation, — reckoning  the  original  settler  as  the  first.  Four 
generations  of  his  lineal  ancestors  have  lived  and  died  in  Worcester  County. 

His  great-grandfather,  Captain  Benjamin  Rice,  was  one  of  the  participants  in  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  He  then  resided  at  Brookfield,  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
and  served  during  and  through  the  Revolution.  The  uninvited  guests  at  that  unique 
festival, — the  Tea  Party, — for  some  reason  or  other  concealed  their  names.  The  names  of 
most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  have  notwithstanding,  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  are  now 
inscribed  on  the  monument  of  Captain  Peter  Slater  at  Worcester;  and  may  also  be  found 
in  other  places. 

Mr.  Rice's  mother,  nee  Lucy  Whitney,  was  born  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  in  1799,  and 
still  survives.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Captain  Phineas  Whitney,  whose  ancestor,  John 
Whitney,  came  from  England  in  1634,  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

When  only  three  years  old,  young  Rice  removed  to  Maine  with  his  parents.  After 
receiving  what  instruction  the  primary  schools  afforded,  he  took  a  preparatory  academical 
course  at  Gorham,  and  in  1842  entered  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  from  which  he  graduated 
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in  1846.  The  oration  he  delivered  on  that  occasion,  was  ominous  of  future  success,  in 
earnest  speech  on  more  momentous  topic,  and  before  more  potent  auditory. 

From  September,  1847,  t°  September  1851,11c  was  a  preceptor  in  Leicester  Academy. 
Thence,  resolving  to  pursue  the  practice'  of  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Emory  Washburn  in  Worcester,  and  after  due  preparation  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May, 
1854.    Since  that  time  he  has  successfully  prosecuted  professional  duties  in  Worcester. 

Political  activity  began  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  In  1848,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Free  Soil  movement,  and  stumped  the  country  in  aid  of  Van  Buren  and  Adams. 
Thenceforward  he  was  affiliated  with  the  same  party,  in  its  various  mutations,  until  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Rice  was  appointed  Special  Police  Justice  in  Worcester.  In  February, 
1858,  he  became  Judge  of  the  Insolvency  Court  for  Worcester  County,  and  retained  that 
position  until  the  consolidation  of  the  Court  with  that  of  Probate. 

In  i860  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Worcester  by  the  Republicans. 
From  1868  to  1875  he  was  regularly  chosen  District  Attorney  of  Worcester  County.  He 
resigned  that  office  in  the  latter  year.  In  the  fall  of  1874,  he  was  elected'  to  the  State 
Legislature,  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  also  on  the  special  Committee  which 
framed  the  present  License  law  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  fall  of  1876,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  as  Representative  from  the  Ninth 
District,  by  a  majority  of  3600.  In  Congress,  he  served  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  Committee, 
and,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1878,  while  the  House  had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  No. 
4399)  to  establish  a  Pacific  Railroad  Commission,  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
Railroads  by  himself,  he  made  one  of  the  most  exhaustive,  accurate,  and  masterly  speeches 
of  the  session.  It  richly  deserves  the  attention  and  the  circulation  it  has  received.  The 
speaker  had  evidently  made  a  thorough  study  of  his  subject  in  all  its  facts,  principles,  and 
relations ;  had  grasped  them  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  made  one  of  the  completest 
possible  presentations  of  the  whole  matter.  As  published,  the  speech  possesses  solid  and 
permanent  value.  It  is  a  repertory  of  historical  events,  legal  precedents,  and  constitutional 
decisions, — connected  with  railroads." 

He  gives  a  concise  history  of  each  of  the  fourteen  Pacific  (so-called)  Railroads,  of  its 
changes  of  plan,  route,  name,  and  fortune ,  and  traces  all  upon  the  map  of  the  Western 
territory  "  that  their  number  and  magnitude,  and  the  importance  of  the  questions  affecting 
their  management  may  be  apparent  at  a  glance."  He  also  reviews  "  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress regarding  them,  to  recall  the  wise  and  harmonious  plan  of  their  organization,  by 
which  they  are  united  in  peculiar  relations  for  their  own  and  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
careful  supervision  and  authority  of  Congress  preserved  over  all. 

He  argues  "  that  the  roads  existing  under  State  charters,  adopted  and  subsidized  by 
Congress  as  its  agents  for  the  performance  of  great  public  duties,  having  accepted  the  duty 
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and  the  bounty,  are  subject  to  the  obligations  and  liabilities  imposed  by  the  legislation 
establishing  the  agency  and  granting  the  bounty  ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  this  respect  equally 
amenable  to  the  action  of  Congress  as  roads  chartered  by  itself." 

He  states  "some  of  the  questions  out  of  which  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  roads,  that  their  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  solution  may  be  manifest." 

He  shows  "that  the  conditions  and  relations  of  railroads  are  too  manifold  and  fluc- 
tuating to  be  controlled  by  any  fixed  and  inexorable  system  of  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  legislation,  or  the  adjudication  of  courts ;  and  that  the  difficulties  in  this 
respect  as  to  these  roads,  are  greatly  increased  by  the  peculiar  features  of  the  several 
systems  into  which  they  were  organized." 

He  claims  "  that  Congress  can  efficiently  exercise  its  authority  .and  supervision  over 
these  roads,  secure  to  them  their  natural  rights,  and  to  the  public  the  advantages  to  which  it 
is  entitled  from  them,  only  by  the  active  and  authoritative  supervision  of  an  able,  impartial, 
and  judicious  Board  of  Commissioners ;"  and  that  "  a  similar  conclusion  has  been  reached 
by  other  governments  whose  actions  are  entitled  to  our  highest  respect,  and  "  that  "  the 
establishment  of  such  commissions  under  their  jurisdiction  has  been  followed  by  most 
satisfactory  results." 

Then,  briefly  stating  "the  provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee,"  and 
defending  it  "  successfully  against  criticisms  of  the  usurpation  of  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions alleged  against  it  upon  cursory  and  superficial  examination,"  he  avows  his  belief  "  that 
the  bill  is  legal  and  constitutional  in  all  its  provisions,  and  that  it  provides  the  only  practicable 
scheme  by  which  Congress  can  control  these  corporations,  peculiarly  subject  to  its  authority  ; 
and  further,  that  only  thus  it  can  ultimately  exercise  its  constitutional  authority  to  regulate 
inter-State  commerce." 

The  Pacific  Railroad  problem  is  one  of  national  importance.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Judge  Rice  that  he  has  presented  a  rational,  judicious,  and  facile  solution.  Whether  he 
has  arrived  at  conclusions  equally  clear  and  definite,  while  serving  on  the  Committee  "  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  depression  in  business  and  labor,"  does  not  yet  appear.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  the  Chairman,  has  not  reported  any  specially  valuable  accessions  to  his  knowledge 
of  political  economy  from  the  socialists,  visionaries,  and  doctrinaires  who  poured  out  their 
crudities  before  it.  The  distress  that  prompted  its  appointment  was  real  enough,  but  it  did 
not  require  the  profound  insight,  or  hard  good  sense,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  either  to  detect 
the  causes  of  the  distress,  or  to  suggest  an  infallible  remedy. 

Judge  Rice  is  one  of  the  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College  ;  a  Trustee  of  the  Worcester 
County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science — organized  in  1868;— a  director  of  the  City 
National  Bank  of  Worcester,  and  Vice-President  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank  of  Wor- 
cester. He  is  also  a  director  oi  the  Boston  Barre,  and  Gardner  Railroad  Company,  and 
counsel  for  the  same  corporation, 
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Judge  Rice  was  married  in  1855  to  Cornelia  A.  Moen  of  Stamford,  Conn.  She  died 
in  1862.  In  1875  ne  married  Alice  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  VV.  Miller,  the  oldest  merchant 
in  Worcester. 

The  legal  distinction  of  Judge  Rice  has  been  won  as  a  general  practitioner,  principally 
in  the  State  Courts.  His  political  celebrity  rests  largely  on  the  firm  foundation  of  legis- 
lative action  anent  the  railroad  problem,  whose  ultimate  satisfactory  solution  must  be 
largely  indebted  to  his  clear  brain,  his  logical  methods  of  presentation,  wise  regulative  and 
precautionary  measures. 


<3> 

VES,  STEPHEN  B.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Born  in  Salem,  March  9th,  1827 
His  father,  Stephen  B.  Ives,  an  old  and  highly  respected  merchant,  was  also  a 
native  and  resident  of  the  same  town.  His  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  David 
Perkins,  of  Salem. 

Among  the  excellent  institutions  of  Salem,  which,  more  than  any  other  American 
town  has  the  flavor  of  antiquity,  is  an  admirable  Latin  School.  In  this  young  Ives  was 
prepared  for  matriculation  at  Harvard  University,  which  he  entered  in  1844,  and  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1848. 

Salem,  in  some  historic  particulars,  ought  to  be  a  place  well  adapted  to  the  study  of 
law  ;  for  none,  better  than  the  first  settlers,  knew  how  intimate  are  its  relations  to  individual 
and  corporate  felicity,  improvement,  and  security.  There,  too,  have  occurred  conspicuous 
examples  of  those  morbid  psychological  phenomena  which  seem  to  set  all  the  laws  of 
evidence  at  naught,  and  most  mischievously  derange  the  entire  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  law.  The  spirit  of  the  past,  instructed  and  disciplined  by  the  experience  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  present,  and  evinces  the  same  capacity  for  im- 
provement and  progress  that  it  exhibited  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  of  the  wise  old 
legists  and  jurists  whose  thoughtful  action  dealt  the  death-blow  to  aged  and  hoary 
superstitions. 

Commencing  legal  studies  at  Salem,  in  1849,  m  the  office  of  Northend  &  Choate,  he 
prosecuted  them  with  diligence  until  185  1,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Then  followed 
immediate  practical  application  as  a  local  practitioner.  During  1 85 2-'3  he  was  clerk  of 
the  Police  Court  in  Salem,  having  been  appointed  thereto  by  Mayor  Charles  W.  Upham. 

In  1854  the  law  firm  of  Ives  &  Peabody  was  formed.  It  lasted  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Peabody  in  November,  1863.  In  July,  1865,  Mr.  Ives  associated  with  himself  Solomon 
Lincoln,  Jr.,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Ives  &  Lincoln     The  firm  is  one  of  the  most 
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eminent  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  senior  member  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  practitioners  at  the  Essex  bar.  For  the  last  few  years,  the  members  of  the  firm  have 
devoted  themselves  principally  to  civil  cases.  Previously,  they  had  had  a  large  criminal 
practice.  Mr.  Ives  has  been  President  of  the  Essex  County  Bar  Association, — of  which 
Judge  Lord  was  the  first  President, — since  the  elevation  of  Judge  Endicott  to  the  justiciary 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1873.  Beneficent  local  activities 
occupy  part  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Ives.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  an  efficient  member  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Salem,  and  for  thirteen  years  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  in 
charge  of  the  High  School. 

In  1849  ne  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Burnham,  of  Salem.  She  died  in  1870.  In 
the  fall  of  1877,  he  married  Mrs.  Constance  B.  Farmdale,  of  Cambridgeshire,  England. 


HERWIN.  THOMAS,  of  Boston.  Born  March  26th,  1799,  at  Westmoreland, 
among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  near  the  Connecticut  river.  His  parents  were 
David  and  Hannah  (Pritchard)  Sherwin ; — both  natives  of  Boxford,  Mass.  His 
father  began  life  as  a  farmer,  but  afterwards  entered  into  other  business,  in  which, 
through  the  dishonesty  of  his  partner,  he  lost  most  of  his  money  and  was  left  with  but 
slender  means  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

When  four  years  of  age,  Thomas  removed  with  his  parents  to  New  Ipswich,  and  soon 
after  that  to  Temple.  His  mother  died  of  consumption  while  he  was  in  his  eighth  year ; 
and  in  March,  1807,  he  went  to  reside  with  a  relative,  Dr.  James  Crombie,  a  highly  respected 
physician  and  of  extraordinary  skill.  In  his  new  relations  he  proved  to  be  of  valuable  and 
various  ability, — working  in  the  garden,  caring  for  the  farm  stock,  and  often  accompanying 
the  doctor  on  his  round  of  professional  visits.  Imitativeness  and  self-reliance  were  natural 
to  him.  He  not  only  acquired  knowledge  by  observation,  but  applied  it  promptly  to  the 
necessities  of  human  life.  On  one  occasion,  a  man  whose  arm  was  dislocated,  was  brought 
into  the  house,  during  the  surgeon's  absence.  The  youth  immediately  reduced  the  disloca- 
tion, and  thereby  acquired  a"  reputation  for  surgical  skill,  which  was  never  endangered  by 
any  subsequent  attempt  at  repetition. 

During  the  winter  he  attended  the  village  school,  and  received  some  instruction  from 
Solomon  P.  Miles,  then  a  student  at  Dartmouth,  and  afterwards  associated  with  him  in 
teaching.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  New  Ipswich  Academy, — the 
same  institution  which  has  since  been  endowed  by  the  Appleton  family,  and  which  now 
bears  their  name.     Circumstances  would  not  permit  continuance  at  school.  Pecuniary 
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need  demanded  practical  labor.  In  September,  1813,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Samuel  and 
Sewell  Rockwood,  cloth-dressers,  at  Groton.  Diligent  in  business,  he  employed  his  even- 
ings in  study,  and  also  all  the  leisure  moments  when  the  machinery  did  not  require  his 
attention.  For  about  two  months  of  the  year  he  had  the  further  privilege  of  attending 
school.  He  was  a  youth  of  marked  characteristics.  One  who  knew  him  well  at  that  time 
said  :— "  There  was  no  boy  about  him.  He  was  a  man.  He  was  of  a  contemplative 
mind, — exercising  his  own  judgment—and  was  never  indolent.  His  idol,  if  he  had  one, 
was  his  book." 

After  six  years  spent  in  artisan  toil,  Mr.  Sherwin  took  charge  of  a  district  school  at 
Harvard,  in  the  winter  of  1 819.  In  April,  1820,  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Groton,  and 
in  1 82 1  the  New  Ipswich  Academy,  in  which  he  continued  to  the  date  of  matriculation  at 
college.  By  teaching  during  vacations  and  portions  of  college  terms,  and  by  labor  of  other 
character,  he  acquired  the  means  of  completing  his  college  course,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  with  the  class  of  1825,  in  which  he  ranked  among  the  best  ten  scholars. 

Twenty-five  years  passed  away,  and  each  member  of  that  class  was  called  upon  to  give 
a  written  account  of  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  meantime.  Mr.  Shervvin's  manuscript 
read  as  follows: — "The  year  subsequent  to  leaving  college,  1  taught  the  Academy  at 
Lexington  ;  and  the  next  year  officiated  as  tutor  at  our  Alma  Mater.  My  design  at  that 
time  was  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  for  that  end  I  read  Blackstone  and  part  of  Coke,  with 
Elias  Phinney  of  Charlestown  ; — but  the  prospect  appearing  rather  barren  for  me,  I  then 
chose  engineering,  which  I  commenced,  in  1827,  with  Col.  Loarami  Baldwin,  under  whom 
I  was  employed  on  the  dry  dock  and  other  works  at  Charlestown,  and  at  Portsmouth. 
In  September,  1827,  I  commenced  a  survey,  with  Mr.  James  Hayward,  for  the  Boston  and 
Providence  R.  R. ;  but,  having  advanced  as  far  as  Sharon,  I  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which 
left  me  with  pulmonary  affection,  and  obliged  me  to  relinquish  the  business.  In  December, 
1828,  I  opened  a  private  school  for  boys  in  Boston,  which,  with  tolerable  success,  I  con- 
tinued for  one  year  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  I  was  elected  sub-master  of  the  English 
High  School." 

The  English  High  School  was  established  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  "freemen  of  the 
town  of  Boston,"  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  young 
men,  not  intended  for  college,  with  the  means  of  obtaining  such  an  education  as  should  fit 
them  for  commercial,  mechanical,  and  scientific  pursuits.  The  course  of  studv  embraces  the 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages,  physics,  mathematics, — pure  and  applied, —  mental 
and  moral  science,  rhetoric,  and  history.  For  youths  not  destined  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions, the  training  imparted  here  is,  probably,  quite  equal  to  that  afforded  by  any  of  our 
colleges ;  and,— the  tuition  being  free  to  all  residents  of  the  city— it  is  emphatically  the 
people's  college. 

The  first  three  head  masters  were  George  B.  Emerson,  Solomon  P.  Miles,  and  Thomas 
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Sherwin.  All  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  were  familiar  with  farming  and 
rural  pursuits.  All  had  been  teachers  of  district  schools  and  academies  ;  all  had  held  the 
post  of  tutor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University,  and  all  were 
teachers  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Sherwin  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  To  him  the  country  afforded  a  healing 
quiet  that  he  found  nowhere  else.  For  thirty  years  he  resided  in  Dedham,  where  the  one 
or  two  acres  surrounding  his  pleasant  home  were  cultivated  by  his  own  hands,  and  yielded 
him  the  refreshment  and  vigor  so  greatly  needed  in  consequence  of  the  exhausting  labors 
of  the  school. 

For  more  than  forty-one  years, — from  1828  to  1869, — he  was  connected  with  the 
English  High  School.  For  thirty  years  he  had  the  supreme  charge.  Within  this  time 
three  thousand,  nine  hundred,  and  thirty-seven  boys  were  enrolled  as  pupils  of  the 
school.  "The  English  High  School,"  said  he,  "is,  after  my  own  family,  my  great,  almost 
my  only  object  of  interest  in  this  life." 

His  personal  influence  was  by  no  means  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  his  own  school- 
room. He  looked  far  and  wide  beyond  that,  and  aimed  to  benefit  all  who  were  engaged  in 
the  same  exalted  and  beneficent  profession.  He  did  most  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  science.  In  1830,  he  became  one  of  the  originators  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  and  in  1853  and  1854  was  its  President.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  and  most  active  workers  in  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers 
Association,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Vice-President,  and  third  President.  With  lectures, 
and  with  counsel,  and  with  energy  and  inspiration,  or  whatever  else  was  needed  for  its 
welfare,  he  was  always  ready.  Of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  he  was  one  of  the  original 
editors,  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  its  management. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  owes  much  to  the  efficient  co-operation  of 
this  enthusiastic  student  and  teacher,  who,  to  the  end  of  life,  was  a  prominent  member 
of  its  government.  He  was  early  elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  was  the  author  of  two  original  mathematical  works  ;  namely  the  Ele- 
ments of  Algebra  and  the  Cotnmon  School  Algebra.  Both  are  admirable  treatises  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Miles  he  also  prepared  for  publica- 
tion a  valuable  volume  of  mathematical  tables. 

All  Mr.  Sherwin's  tastes  and  habits  were  essentially  scholarly.  He  not  only  evinced 
a  decided  partiality  for  the  natural  sciences  and  for  mathematics,  but  also  for  the  languages. 
He  was  an  excellent  linguist.  French  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  fluency,  and  enjoyed  wide 
acquaintance  with  French  literature.  He  understood  and  could  teach  Spanish.  Of  Ger- 
man he  possessed  considerable  knowledge,  and  read  Latin  with  ease.  Livy  and  Cicero 
were  favorite  authors,  and  many  a  leisure  hour  was  spent  in  the  society  of  Horace. 

His  system  of  teaching  had  nothing  in  common  with  narrowness  or  conventionality. 
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He  inspired  interest  in  their  work  into  the  minds  of  pupils,  augmented  their  self-respect, 
and  imparted  just  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  truth,  of  noble  thinking,  and  of  noble  living. 
Courtesy  and  kindness  to  the  taught  were  repaid  by  respect  and  obedience  to  the  teacher, 
whose  personal  dignity  and  weight  of  character  enforced  the  demands  of  his  gentler  quali- 
ties. His  authority  reposed  on  the  faith  and  love  of  his  pupils.  "Interest  a  scholar,"  he 
remarked,  "  in  what  is  useful,  purifying,  elevating ; — and  you  acquire,  almost  necessarily,  a 
sufficient  control  over  him." 

He  was  a  man  of  thorough  individuality,  of  vital  unity,  of  heterogeneous  development, 
of  persistent  growth.  He  exemplified  the  favorite  injunction  of  Marcus  Aurelius ; — "Let 
nothing  be  done  without  a  purpose."  What  he  himself  possessed  he  wished  others  to  enjoy. 
His  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  was  unflagging.  To  teach  was 
the  ambition  of  his  youth,  the  delight  of  mature  life,  and  the  richest  enjoyment  of  age.  In 
and  through  all  his  teachings  he  continuously  grew  more  erudite,  wise,  and  capable  ;  and 
retained  to  the  end  all  the  cheerfulness,  elasticity,  and  freshness  of  youth.  Under  his 
supervision,  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  wrought  out  in  the  students  it  graduated 
the  three  grand  distinctive  traits  of  thoroughness,  developed  mental  power,  and  manliness 
of  character. 

The  Rev.  James  Fraser,  in  his  report  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Committee  of  England, 
in  1866,  said: — "Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  and  as  accomplishing  the  end  at  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  aim,  the  English  High  School  in  Boston  struck  me  as  the  model  school  of  the 
United  States." 

In  national  affairs,  it  was  of  necessity  that  he  should  take  the  deepest  interest.  In  the 
abolition  of  slavery  his  convictions  and  desires  were  profoundly  involved.  In  the  war  for 
the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion,  he  gave  largely  from  his  own  resources,  and  also 
raised  a  large  sum  for  the  equipment  of  the  first  colored  regiment  from  the  State. 

Generous  and  devoted  to  his  own  family,  genial  to  his  friends,  intelligently  and  un- 
selfishly patriotic,  his  name  and  fame  will  ever  be  honorably  identified  with  the  system  of 
public  education,  and  with  the  best  and  surest  methods  of  preserving  our  free  institutions 
and  personal  liberties.  He  died  in  Dedham,  July  23d,  1869,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  But 
few  educationists  are  more  fondly  remembered  than  he.  Unobtrusive  devotion  to  special 
duty,  completeness  of  character,  and  finely  adjusted  balance  of  powers  imparted  beautiful 
symmetry  to  his  whole  life.  Comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  thorough  mastery  of 
the  subjects  investigated,  and  conscientious  expenditure  of  self  and  self's  acquisitions  for  the 
benefit  of  others  won  for  him  an  eminent  regard,  made  him  one  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  times,  and  a  noble  model  for  the  imitation  of  all  progressive  and  generous  spirits. 

Mr.  Sherwin  was  married  June  10th,  1836,  to  Mary  King,  daughter  of  Daniel  L.  and 
Mary  Gibbons  of  Boston.  She  was  remarkably  beautiful  both  in  person  and  character,  and 
as  complemental  to  her  husband  as  he  was  to  his  wife.    Both  were  gentle,  considerate,  and 
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thoughtful.  Good,  truthful,  and  ambitious  of  the  highest  excellence,  they  were  happy 
in  themselves,  and  sources  of  happiness  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  Their 
home  was  the  centre  of  Christian  charities,  and  the  abode  of  every  grace  that  refines  and 
ennobles  humanity.  Three  sons  —  Henry,  Thomas,  and  Edward, — went  out  from  it  to  aid 
the  country  in  the  hour  of  its  dire  extremity,  and  served  with  credit  throughout  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union. 


ARGENT,  GEORGE  WOODBURY,  M.D.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Born  in 
Concord,  Vermont,  April  9th,  1834.  His  father,  Dr.  Seneca  Sargent,  was  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire.  His  mother,  nee  Mary  Wilder,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Wilder,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  All  the  patronymics  of  his  im- 
mediate relatives  are  those  of  the  stalwart  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  whose  scions,  in  less  than 
three  centuries,  have  built  up  this  mighty  republic,  and  who  are  grandly  engaged  in  similar 
enterprises  in  other  and  less  favorable  portions  of  the  globe.  Transplantation  from  the  old 
soil  to  the  granitic  regions  of  New  England  has  only  improved  the  quality  and  vigor  of  the 
offshoots,  and  imparted  a  toughness  and  adaptability  that  are  only  secured  by  discipline 
and  vicissitude. 

Young  Sargent  attended  the  district  schools  in  New  Hampshire  until  he  attained  his 
twelfth  year,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  he  completed  his 
academic  studies  in  the  High  School. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  began  his  medical  education  under  the  tutelage  of  his  father; 
then  attended  the  regular  courses  of  lectures  and  other  instructions  in  Albany  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  graduated,  with  the  usual  diploma,  in  1857. 

Special  opportunities  for  professional  practice  presented  themselves  to  the  youthful 
graduate  in  the  appointment  of  Surgeon  to  the  American  vessel,  "  New  World,"  owned  by 
Moses  Grinnell,  Esq.,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Knight,  then  plying  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool.  In  that  capacity  he  served  until  1859 — enlarging  daily  his  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things,  and  preparing  for  wider  usefulness  in  another  and  more  congenial 
field.  Quitting  the  high  seas,  he  returned  to  Lawrence,  and  was  associated  with  Dr.  Sargent, 
Sr.,  in  practice  until  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1873.  Since  then  he  has  prosecuted 
professional  duties  alone. 

Dr.  Sargent  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  since  i860,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Essex  North  District  Medical  Society.  In  common  with  many 
distinguished  and  patriotic  members  of  the  Esculapian  fraternity,  he  responded  to  the  calls 
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of  a  distressed  and  imperilled  country  in  1864,  and  served  as  Surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  a  hundred  days'  regiment,  which  did  garrison  duty  at  Fort  Delaware. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  physician  to  the  Lawrence  House  of  Correction, 
and  has  also  acted  for  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  City  Physician. 

In  May,  1863,  he  married  Marietta,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bancroft,  of  West  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.,  now  called  Merrimac.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  consanguineously  connected  with 
Bancroft,  our  best  known  American  historian.  Like  both,  and  all  true  Americans,  Dr. 
Sargent  would 

"  Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent" 

and  hold  that 

"  Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Two  children,  viz.,  Mamie  Lena,  born  April  19th,  1866,  deceased  March  25th, 
1874;  and  George  Bancroft,  born  October  12th,  1870,  have  been  the  issue  of  his 
marriage. 


ELANO,  CHARLES,  lawyer,  of  Northampton,  Mass.  Born  in  New  Braintree, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  June  24th,  1820.  His  parents  were  Gideon  and  Betsey 
(Brimhall)  Delano,  of  the  same  State. 

In  boyhood  he  passed  through  the  usual  primary  course  of  instruction,  and 
after  academic  preparation  for  college  matriculated  at  Amherst  in  1836.  The  following 
quadrennium  was  spent  in  diligent  study,  and  on  its  completion  he  graduated  with  the 
diploma  of  A.B. 

Selecting  the  professipn  of  law  for  the  future  exercise  of  his  individual  energies,  he 
entered  upon  appropriate  legal  studies  at  Amherst,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Osman  Baker, 
and  made  such  speedy  and  satisfactory  progress  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April, 
1842,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two.  Like  many  legal  practitioners,  eminent  for  erudition 
and  practical  skill,  he  gave  early  signs  of  promise.  Some  men  mature  much  sooner  than 
others.  Biographical  cyclopaedias  and  historical  works  abound  in  illustrations.  Edward 
Everett  was  city  pastor,  and  afterwards  college  professor,  at  an  age  when  ordinary  men 
put  forth  the  first  noteworthy  indications  of  future  eminence. 

Although  a  comparative  youth  at  the  time  of  his  formal  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the 
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legal  fraternity,  Mr.  Delano  found  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  business  co-partnership  with 
his  former  preceptor  at  Amherst.  That  was  established  in  due  form,  and  lasted  until  Mr. 
Delano's  removal  to  Northampton.  Nor  did  it  cease  then,  but  continued  for  ten  years 
longer, — up  to  1857. 

In  public,  as  in  professional  life,  he  has  received  large  share  of  honor  and  trust.  From 
1850  to  1859,  he  was  Treasurer  of  Hampshire  County.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  from  what  was  then 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District.  His  period  of  service  covered  the  space  of  four  years: — 
four  of  the  most  eventful  and  momentous  years  in  the  history  of  the  American  Republic ; 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  world.  In  those  four  years,  Mr.  Delano  saw  the  long  matured  plans 
of  the  secessionists  recklessly  executed,  the  national  sovereignty  insulted  and  defied,  the 
whole  country  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  internecine  strife,  the  coup  de  grace  administered 
to  human  slavery,  the  whole  of  the  peoples  dwelling  under  the  national  flag  raised  to  the 
same  plane  of  equality  before  the  civil  law,  and  the  strength  of  our  free  political  institutions 
demonstrated  by  the  severest  and  most  protracted  of  tests.  In  all  those  stirring  scenes  he 
bore  a  prominent  part,  and  in  his  place  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  by  voice  and  vote,  effect- 
ively aided  to  bring  about  the  glorious  result. 

He  saw  new  and  untried  experiments  in  finance  crowned  with  unhoped-for  success. 
He  saw  the  very  calamities  of  the  American  people,  overruled  by  strong  sense  and  sterling 
patriotism  to  the  evolution  of  a  higher  type  of  national  organism. 

It  is  no  slight  privilege  to  have  lived  in  such  a  season  of  apparent  social  dissolution 
and  to  have  contributed  to  re-crystallization  of  eternally  true  and  right  principles.  Yet 
this  has  been  his  opportunity.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Delano  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  ablest  legal  minds  in  the  State, — more  fully  furnished  and  disciplined 
than  is  common,  by  the  breadth  and  length  of  his  experiences,  and  the  transcendently  im- 
portant matters  with  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  deal.  In  June,  1 878,  he  was  appointed 
Attorney  for  the  State  in  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tunnel  case. 
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ARLAND,  GEORGE  YVATERHOUSE,  M.D.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.    Born  in 
Barnstead,  N.  II.,  January  3d,  "813.    Isaac  Garland,  farmer,  of  Xcwington,  N.  If., 
was  his  father.    I  lis  mother,       Lydia  Babb,  was  a  daughter  of  [ohn  Babb,  of 
&      Stafford,  X.  II.    On  the  pat  ernal  side,  he  is  of  English  extraction,  and  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  Dutch  extraction.     Six  sons  were  horn  to  his  parents,  of  whom  he  is  the 
fifth.    His  early  education  was  received  at  the  academies  of  Gilmanton  and  Ilopkinton, 
X.  II. 

During  the  years  1832— 4,  young  Garland  taught  school  in  order  to  obtain  the  funds 
necessary  to  complete  his  education.  The  persistence  and  economy  developed  in  this,  the 
formative  period  of  his  career,  gave  promise  of  success  and  ultimate  distinction.  The 
courage  which  wrestles  with  difficulty,  the  carefulness  that  hoards  every  element  of  triumph, 
the  patience  that  eagerly  watches  for  the  consummation  of  deferred  hope,  were  all  nurtured 
in  the  weary  waiting  of  the  years  spent  in  duties  which  were  regarded  only  as  secondary 
means  to  an  ulterior  end.  Man)'  an  eminent  clergyman,  lawyer,  and  scientist  has  passed 
through  similar  experiences;  hut  never  without  a  toughening  of  moral  fibre,  an  increased 
tenacity  of  will-power,  and  clearer  mental  vision  of  the  instrumentalities  needful  to  compass 
legitimate  ends. 

Self-reliant  and  disciplined,  Mr.  Garland  commenced  his  medical  studies,  in  1834,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Dixey  Crosby,  who  was  then  a  resident  practitioner  at  Gilmanton 
When  Dr.  Crosby  removed  thence  to  Meredith,  now  called  Laconia,  N.  II.,  the  pupil  fol- 
lowed his  preceptor  to  his  new  abode.  lie  next  matriculated  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  IT.,  and. subsequently  spent  six  months  in  Boston,  attending  the. 
celebrated  medical  school  of  Drs.  Warren,  Haywood,  and  Hale.  At  the  same  time  he 
acted  as  assistant  in  the  dressing  of  surgical  cases  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  from  which  he  took  his  diploma  of  M.D. 
in  the  autumn  of  1837. 

Fully  prepared  for  the  active  practice  of  the  healing  art  Dr.  Garland  fixed  upon  his 
native  town  as  the  place  of  beginning  ;  and  settled  there  in  March,  1838.  There  he  remained 
in  useful  occupation  until  1846,  when  he  removed  to  Meredith,  now  Laconia,  N.  II.  Eight 
years  passed*  away  in  Meredith.  In  June,  1854,11c  changed  his  residence  to  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  where  he  has  since  successfully  prosecuted  the  duties  of  his  beneficent  profession. 

In  1865  he  received  Dr.  C.  N.  Chamberlain,  his  son-in-law,  into  business  associations 
with  himself, — that  gentleman  relinquishing  influential  and  honorable  position  in  the  United 
States  service  to  accept  such  partnership.  The  connexion  still  continues.  Dr.  Garland  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society  since  1855,  and  has  served  as 
Counsellor  to  that  body.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society  he  read  a  paper 
relative  to  Obstetrics.  Some  new  and  useful  suggestions  as  to  practice  in  that  important: 
department  were  offered. 
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He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Essex  North  District  Medical  Society,  and  has  sustained 
that  relation  since  1854.  Not  only  bus  he  served  as  President  to  that  corporation,  hut  he 
has  contributed  a  number  of  important  papers  to  its  transactions.  The  columns  of  various 
medical  journals  have  been  enriched  by  contributions  from  his  pen.  In  one  of  them,  the 
article  is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts  of  seven  different  instruments  of  his  own  invention.  It 
describes  an  original  method  of  operation  for  recto-vaginal  laceration.  This  method  he  has 
successfully  pursued  in  six  instances,  in  each  of  which  the  instruments  illustrated  were  used. 

While  a  resident  of  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Garland  was  a  member  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society.  Both  there  and  in  Massachusetts  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  exclusivcness  of  affection  that  are  at  once  necessary 
to  comfort  in  its  exercise,  and  to  success  in  its  operations. 

The  three  years  of  educational  usefulness  in  teaching  imparted  an  abiding  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  Lawrence  particularly,  he  has  exhibited 
considerable  solicitude  for  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools,  and  for  eight  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  civic  Board  of  Education.  Massachusetts  enjoys  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  for  the  educational  provision  she  has  made  for  children  and  youth.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  commonwealth,  her  leading  men  have  given  their  best  thought  to  this 
most  important  subject.  They  saw  that  the  safety  of  free  institutions  lies  in  the  generous 
maintenance  of  free  common  schools: — that  in  them  the  intellectual  ability  for  self-govern- 
ment is  acquired  and  disciplined.  There  children  learn  to  read,  to  think,  to  discriminate, 
to  decide  wisely,  to  be  tolerant  of  variant  opinions  while  tenaciously  holding  their  own. 
There,  too,  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  fostered,  and  the  love  of  country — not  simply  of 
State  or  county — stimulated. 

Massachusetts  in  1870  reported  5160  schools,  taught  by  753  male  and  5387  female 
teachers,  attended  by  121,572  males  and  120,573  females  of  school  age,  and  sustained  by  an 
annual  income  of  $3,207,826  ; — being  an  average  of  nearly  $13.25  for  each  pupil.  Massa- 
chusetts judiciously  compels  attendance  at  school.  In  this,  as  ki  so  many  other  particulars, 
she  has  been  and  is  the  leader  of  the  whole  family  of  States.  Many  of  her  sisters,  often 
under  the  guidance  of  her  own  children,  closely  follow  her  footsteps. 

While  Dr.  Garland  is  honored  by  one  of  the  largest  circles  of  practice  in  his  section 
of  the  State,  he  is  scarcely  less  honored  by  his  active  participancy  in  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  rising  generation. 

He  was  married  in  1840  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Washington  Bowker,  an  old  and 
respected  citizen  of  Brunswick,  Maine.  His  son,  George  Minot  Garland,  born  Oct.  14th, 
1848,  whose  diplomas  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  M.D.,  have  been  received  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, is  in  practice  at  Boston,  and  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  his  Alma  Mater.  He  has  recently  been  appointed  Professor  of  Thoracic  Dis- 
eases in  the  University  of  Vermont. 
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HAMBERLAIN,  CYRUS  N.,  M.D,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Born  in  West  [Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  March  8th,  1829.  His  father,  Levi  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  was  a  native 
of  New  Salem,  in  the  same  State.  Tlis  mother,  ue'e  Abigail  Felton,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Felton,  farmer,  also  first  saw  the  light  in  the  old  Bay  State. 
Young  Chamberlain  received  a  classical  education  at  New  Salem  Academy, — one  of 
the  oldest,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  noted  academical  institutions  in  the  State; 
commenced  his  medical  studies  in  1847,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  father,  prosecuted  them 
throughout  the  regular  courses  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College,  and  graduated  thence  in 
June,  1850.  He  then  repaired  to  New  York,  attended  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  at  the  same  time  availed  himself  of  the  cliniques  at  the  various 
hospitals. 

In  1852,  he  began  practice  at  Granby,  Mass.,  and  achieved  such  success  as  to  inspire 
the  resolve  to  exchange  that  for  a  more  extended  field  of  operation.  In  1857,  he  removed 
to  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  for  eighteen  months  was  associated  professionally  with  Dr. 
James  Thompson.  He  then  practised  independently  until  the  awful  drama  of  the  Civil 
War  summoned  him  to  participation  as  one  of  the  actors. 

In  June,  1S61,  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  commissioned  as  Surgeon  of  the  Tenth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, — Colonel  II.  S.  Briggs  commanding, — and  was  attached  to  that  regiment 
until  April,  1S63.  During  this  period  he  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  for 
Buell's  Division,  at  Camp  Brightwood,  near  Washington.  Through  all  the  checkered 
experiences  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  he  was  at  the  post  of  duty.  He  took  part  in  the 
engagement  at  ^Yilliamsburg,  in  the  first  and  second  battle  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  desperate 
struggle  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  in  other  historic  conflicts.  While  connected  with  the  Tenth 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  he  acted  as  Brigade  Surgeon  to  the  brigade  of  General  Devens, 
and  was  also  chief  operating  Surgeon  of  the  Third  Division,  Sixth  Army  Corps. 

In  April,  1863,  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  commissioned  Surgeon  of  the  United  States 
Volunteers,  but  did  not  perform  any  duty  under  his  advanced  rank  until  Hooker  had 
suffered  disastrous  repulse  at  Chancellorsville,  and  had  returned  to  his  old  camping  ground 
at  Falmouth.  This  delay  in  assumption  of  duty,  under  the  new  commission,  was  in  response 
to  the  especial  request  of  the  Medical  Director,  who  wished  him  to  retain  his  old  position 
during  the  emergency.  Soon  after  the  close  of  that  short  campaign,  he  assumed  charge  of 
the  General  Hospital  of  the  Third  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  under  the  new  rank.  The 
position  demanded  wealth  of  professional  knowledge,  fertility  of  expedient,  genius  for 
administration,  and  fidelity  to  detail.  That  it  received  them,  in  ample  measure,  is  justly 
inferable  from  his  subsequent  career. 

During  the  campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  he  had  the  same  position  as  Surgeon  in  charge 
of  that  Division  Hospital  which,  after  the  army  was  mobilized,  was  called  "The  Ambulance 
Hospital,"  and  retained  it  until  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.    His  hospital,  which  was  in 
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the  immediate  rear  during  the  battle,  received  the  wounded  from  the  various  field  stations 
of  the  several  brigades  composing  the  division.  After  the  victory  was  gained,  the  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  Sixth  Corps  were  collected  in  one  hospital,  and  Dr.  Chamberlain  put  in 
charge  of  them,  when  the  National  army  set  out  in  pursuit  of  General  Lee. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  which  existed  at  Gettysburg 
for  sending  the  wounded  to  the  numerous  General  Hospitals  at  York,  Harrisburg,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  elsew  here,  there  was  a  large  number  of  severely  injured  men  who 
could  not  be  safely  transported  thither.  Therefore  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  General 
Hospital  at  Gettysburg,  and  to  receive  into  it  all  such  cases. 

To  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  assigned  the  duty  of  construction  and  organization.  His 
tried  ability  and  manifold  resources  were  at  once  brought  into  play.  The  Letterman 
United  States  Army  Hospital  was  the  result  ;  and  of  this  he  remained  m  charge  until  all 
the  patients  who  survived  were  able  to  bear  removal  to  other  hospitals. 

The  situation  was  one  that  required  quick,  wide,  and  accurate  perception,  disciplined 
organizing  power,  immense  vigor,  and  quiet  decision  from  the  medical  authorities.  Tens  of 
thousands  had  been  stretched  in  writhing  agony  upon  the  bloody  held.  Thousands,  who 
lay  with  upturned  countenances  under  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun,  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  help.  The  Federal  loss  at  Gettysburg  was  23,190;  of  whom  2,834  were  killed, 
^'/Sj  wounded,  and  6,643  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  about  36,000,  of  whom 
13'733 — wounded  and  unwounded — remained  as  prisoners.  Many  necessarily  suffered  for 
want  of  immediate  help.  Even-thing  that  humanity  could  do,  aided  by  wealth,  science, 
sympathy,  and  willing  hands,  was  done.  Thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  combatants 
found  repose  in  the  Soldiers'  Cemetery.  Thousands  more  were  raised  to  comparative  health 
and  strength  by  the  untiring  assiduity  and  skill  of  the  medical  staff.  That  experience  of 
care  and  toil,  ol  rapid  thought  and  deft  manipulation,  was  a  marvellous  education  in 
itself. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  left  Gettysburg  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1863,  a  few  days  after 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery — at  which  he  was  present — by  President  Lincoln. 

The  hospital  he  had  established  and  supervised  on  that  historic  spot,  was,  in  one 
particular,  the  most  notable  institution  erected  throughout  the  rebellion  ;  in  that  it  received 
only  such  cases  as  were  unable  to  bear  transportation  to  other  Hospitals,  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  severity  of  their  wounds.  Indeed,  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  hospital  ever 
contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  grave  cases  as  did  that.  The  whole  number  received 
was  about  2,000.  These  had  suffered,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  compound  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  amputations  of  the  thigh,  penetrating  wounds  of  the  head,  lungs,  abdomen,  and 
joints. 

Not  more  than  300  died  in  the  hospital, — a  very  small  proportion  considering  the 
nature  of  the  wounds.    Many  of  the  patients,  including  150  officers,  weie  Confederates. 
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Dr.  Chamberlain's  next  appointed  field  of  action,  after  the  closure  of  his  dreadfully 
Unique  hospital  at  Gettysburg,  was  the  charge  of  the  South  Street  U.  S.  A.  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  There  he  served  until  February,  1864,  when  he  was  again  ordered  to  the 
field. 

In  January,  1864,  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Anna  E.( daughter 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Garland,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  duty  in  the  field,  he  was  made  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
First  Army  Corps,  under  General  Newton,  and  held  that  office  until  the  spring  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  appointed  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Fourth  Division,  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  under  General  Wadsworth.  Then  came  the  prolonged  battles  in  the  Wilderness, 
the  engagements  at  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Talapotomy,  and  Cold  Harbor ;  the  siege 
slaughter,  and  capture  of  Petersburg,  and  other  encounters.  The  position  of  Surgeon-in- 
chief  amid  that  carnival  of  blood  and  wounds  was  anything  but  a  sinecure.  It  was  one,  too, 
that,  no  less  than  purely  military  command,  was  influential  on  the  speedy  and  victorious 
termination  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  The  National  soldier  was  certain  that  in  case  of 
sickness  or  injury  he  would  receive  the  kindest  and  best  care  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  this  assurance  strengthened  his  fortitude  in  privation,  and  his  zeal  and  courage 
in  actual  danger. 

In  July,  1864,  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  tendered,  by  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  the  position 
of  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Dale  General  Hospital,  about  to  be  located  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  appointment  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  entire  Congressional  delegation  from 
Massachusetts.  He  accepted  the  proffer,  superintended  the  organization  of  the  hospital, 
took  charge  as  commanding  officer  of  the  entire  establishment,  and  retained  the  office 
until  October,  1865,  when  he  sent  in  his  resignation  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  resignation  was  accepted  in  due  course,  and  the  acceptance  accompanied  by 
governmental  recognition  of  distinguished  merit,  in  the  bestowment  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel's  brevet  "  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service." 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  national  service,  Dr.  Chamberlain  has  been  associated 
in  practice  with  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Garland,  at  Lawrence. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society  since  1852,  and 
of  the  Essex  North  District  Medical  Society  since  1865.  In  the'  latter  Society  he  has 
served  as  Counsellor  and  Censor.  He  is  also  an  able  and  valued  contributor  to  the 
journalistic  literature  of  the  profession.  In  1875,  Governor  Gaston  did  excellent  service  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  established  a  precedent  whose  spirit  and  law  are  worthy  of 
universal  imitation,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  as  Coroner  for  the  county  of 
Essex. 

Whether  engaged  in  professional  practice,  or  in  discharging  the  duties  of  statutory 
office,  Dr.  Chamberlain  is  morally  certain  to  act  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
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Fitness  for  both  lines  of  activity  has  not  only  been  acquired  by  lengthened  service  at 
home,  but  by  two  terms  of  study  in  and  visitation  of  English  and  Continental  hospitals, — 
in  the  years  187 1  and  1875. 


ARLAND,  JOSEPH,  M.D.,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  Born  in  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  January  22d,  1822.  His  parents  were  David  and  Mary  (Fifield) 
Garland, — both  natives  of  the  same  State.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  descended 
from  Jonathan  Garland,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war; 
entering  the  service  of  the  nascent  Republic  as  Lieutenant  in  a  company  of  militia  from 
Hampton,  and  leaving  it  with  the  title  of  Colonel.  During  the  Revolutionary  era,  Colonel 
Garland  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Hampton,  and  also  held  various  other 
civil  offices. 

After  a  thorough  education,  obtained  in  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  young  Gar- 
land matriculated  at  Bowdoin  College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  customary  honors  in 
1844. 

Electing  the  medical  profession,  he  began  the  studies  pertinent  to  it  in  Atkinson,  N. 
H.,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Isaac  B.  Hovey.  At  the  same  time  he  acted  as  preceptor  in 
the  Academy  of  that  town.  The  thoughtfulness,  energy,  and  application  there  exemplified 
were  portents  of  eminent  usefulness  that  have  since  been  substantially  realized.  Next,  he 
attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  1848  ;  then  repaired  to  Phila- 
delphia, where,  in  the  winter  of  1848-9,  he  attended  another  course  at  the  time-honored 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  graduating  in  due  course. 

In  the  May  following  his  graduation,  Dr.  Garland  settled  in  Gloucester,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  has  been  actively  and  successfully  occupied  in  professional  labors  in  that  place. 
He  ranks  with  the  leaders  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  is  the 
oldest  physician  in  practice  at  Gloucester  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Garland  is  a  member  of  the  Massacktisetts  Medical  Society,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  Board  of  Counsellors  of  that  body. 

His  contributions  to  medical  literature  have  been  mainly  reports  of  notable  cases 
occurrent  in  his  own  practice.  They  may  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Garland  has  been  twice  married;  first,  in  1849,  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  Goodhue,  of 
Amesbury,  Mass.:  "second,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Susan  D.  Knowlton,  of  Boston.  The  first 
Mrs.  Garland  died  in  1868  ;  the  second  is  still  living,  is  a  native  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
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a  daughter  of  Joseph  Knowlton,  Esq., — for  many  years  City  Clerk  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 

Joseph  Everett,  son  of  Dr.  Garland,  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1876,  and, — after  spending  one  year  as  Interne  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, — 
repaired  to  Europe,  and  is  now,  (1878),  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  prosecuting  his  studies 
in  medicine  and  surgery. 


ABBITT,  NATHAN  S.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  North  Adams.  Born  in  Hancock,  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  August  30th,  1812.  His  father,  Snell  Babbitt,  M.D.,  was  born 
in  Norton,  Bristol  Co.,  whence  he  removed,  in  company  with  his  father,  to 
Berkshire  Co.,  about  the  year  1780.  His  professional  career  began  in  South 
Adams,  where  he  resided  for  many  years,  and  where  he  died  in  1852.  He  was  a  studious 
and  prominent  medical  practitioner. 

Inquiry  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Babbitts  of  New  England  derive  their  origin 
from  a  common  ancestry.  That  branch  of  the  family  to  which  Dr.  N.  S.  Babbitt  belongs 
is  of  Welsh  extraction  ;  and  is  descended  from  Edward  Bobbitt,  who  settled  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  in  1643.  His  descendants  have  changed  the  orthography  of  the  patronymic. 
Several  of  them  have  attained  distinction  in  the  professional  and  artistic  walks  of  life. 
Many  persons  bearing  the  name  have  been  physicians,  practising  in  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  Two  of  them  were  eminent  surgeons  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  Of  the  latter  one  died  while  defending  the  flag.  Dr.  Thomas  Babbitt,  of 
Brookfield,  Worcester  Co.,  was  a  conspicuously  able  physician  in  his  time.  Isaac  Babbitt, 
the  inventor  of  the  anti-friction  metal  which  bears  his  name,  is  another  member  of  the 
same  family.  He  first  made  Britannia  ware  in  this  country,  in  1831,  at  Taunton.  His 
great  metallic  production  dates  from  the  year  1839. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Babbitt,  nee  Jael  Edson,  was  a  native  of  Berkshire,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Franklin  Co. 

His  preparatory  education  was  received  at  the  Academy  in  South  Adams, — then 
known  as  Adams.  The  school  was  popular,  was  held  in  good  repute,  and  fitted  young 
men  for  college.  Disappointed  in  his  aspirations  to  collegiate  culture  by  lack  of  means, 
the  youthful  academician  entered  at  once  upon  diligent  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the 
medical  profession.  Dr.  H.  M.  Wells,  of  Windsor,  Mass.,  was  his  first  tutor,  with  whom  he 
remained  one  year.  He  then  passed  under  the  instructions  of  his  father,  and  also  attended 
the  usual  course  of  lectures  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
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His  diploma  was  conferred  by  the  authorities  of  Williams  College,  of  wThich  the  Berk- 
shire School  constituted  the  Medical  Department.  The  degree  of  A.M.  was  subsequently 
awarded  to  Dr.  Babbitt  by  the  same  College. 

Locating  himself  in  South  Adams  after  graduation,  he  speedily  gained  a  wide  and  suc- 
cessful practice,  which  he  prosecuted  until  1846,  when  he  removed  to  North  Adams.  For 
upwards  of  thirty-three  years  he  has  been  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  healing  art,  and  is 
to-day  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  his  own  vicinity. 

The  excavation  of  the  celebrated  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  necessarily  attended  by  many 
accidents  to  the  workmen  employed  therein.  Their  frequent  and  severe  injuries  impera- 
tively demanded  the  presence  and  aid  of  a  skilled  surgeon,  whose  cool  judgment  and 
prompt  action  should  be  adequate  to  all  emergencies.  Dr.  Babbitt  was  engaged  by  the 
Tunnel  Company,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  his  services  were  often  under  requi- 
sition. 

Prior  to  his  settlement  in  Adams,  patients  who  needed  surgical  treatment  sought  it  at 
the  recognized  centres  of  professional  skill.  Since  then,  his  eminent  abilities  have  rendered 
such  recourse  unnecessary. 

In  1837  Dr.  Babbitt  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  He 
is  also  a  member,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  Northern  District  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1835  he  was  married  to  Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Thomas  Robinson  of  Adams,  who 
for  many  years  was  an  esteemed  and  influential  lawyer  in  Berkshire  Co. 


"HITTIER,  JOHN  GREENLEAF,  of  Amesbury.  Born  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  December  17th,  1807.  He  is  the  descendant  of  a  family  long  con- 
nected with  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  his  parents  were  members,  and 
to  which  he  himself  is  attached.  Their  home  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack.  His  first  twenty  years  were  spent  in  rural  occupations  on  his  father's  farm. 
He  then  attended  the  Haverhill  Academy  for  two  years,  and  prepared  himself  more  fully 
for  that  editorial  and  literary  career  which  has  given  him  a  fame  more  peculiarly  American 
than  that  of  any  of  his  poetical  compeers. 

In  1829,  he  removed  to  Boston  to  assume  the  editorial  charge  of  The  American 
Manufacturer.  In  1830  he  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  conduct  The  New  England 
Weekly  Review.  His  connection  with  the  latter  came  to  a  close  in  1831,  when  he  returned 
to  Haverhill,  and  again  took  up  his  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  followed  for  the  next 
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five  or  six  years  ; — the  only  interruptions  of  moment  being  two  terms  of  service  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  1835  and  1836,  as  member  for  his  native  town.  In  1833  he 
was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia  which  formed  The  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  abolition  pamphlet  entitled. 
"Justice  and  Expediency." 

In  1838-9  he  edited  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  the  office  of  which  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  a  mob.  Such  illegal  violence  roused  all  the  martial  spirit  latent  in  a  true  dis- 
ciple of  George  Fox,  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  destructive  assailants  of  negro 
bondage,  and  redoubtable  champions  of  human  freedom  that  the  continent  of  America 
ever  produced.  Noble  service  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rendered  had  he  never 
experienced  persecution ;  but  the  persecution  brought  into  more  intense  activity  and  vivid 
relief  his  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression,  and  love  of  human  rights.  His  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  contributed  powerfully  to  create  that  national  sentiment  which 
made  it  possible  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  to  break  off  the  fetters 
from  the  limbs  of  four  million  slaves. 

In  1840  he  removed  to  Amesbury,  Mass.,  and  has  since  resided  there,  employing  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  duties  of  Corresponding  Editor  of  The  National  Era,  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  published  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  chosen  Presidential  Elector  for  i860, 
and  again  in  1864. 

Mr.  Whittier's  first  literary  venture  was  in  1831,  when  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
legendary  Prose  and  Verse.  Next  came  Moll  Pitcher,  a  poetical  tale  of  the  celebrated 
witch  of  Nahant.  Mogg  Megone,  a  poem,  and  a  work  of  real  and  distinguished  power, 
with  some  alleged  defects,  followed  in  1836.  A  volume  of  Ballads,  in  1838,  and  Lays  of 
my  Home,  and  other  poems,  in  1843,  received  the  praise  of  judicious  critics,  as  being 
vigorous,  finished,  and  admirably  conceived. 

By  the  Songs  of  Labor,  and  other  poems,  issued  in  1850,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood 
asserted  that  "  work  was  almost  turned  into  play."  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits  came  next 
in  the  outpouring  of  poetical  genius  in  1853  ;  and  after  it  A  Sabbath  Scene :  a  Sketch  of 
Slavery,  in  verse,  in  the  same  year.  When  The  Panorama,  and  other  Poems  appeared  in 
1856,  the  London  Athenaum  exclaimed: — "Here  is  indeed  a  poet;"  and  when  in  i860, 
they  were  succeeded  by  Home  Ballads  and  Poems  it  said  ; — "  Here  is  poetry  worth  waiting 
for,  a  poet  worth  listening  to." 

During  the  convulsive  throes  of  national  agony  in  1863,  he  gave  to  the  country  his 
In  War  Time,  and  other  Poems.  They  demonstrated  that  Whittier  is  essentially  a  lyric 
poet,  and  that  "  the  fervor  of  his  temperament  gives  his  pieces  of  that  kind  a  remarkable 
force  and  effectiveness."  They  also  exhibited  some  faults  of  construction  for  which  even 
friendly  critics,  like  James  Russell  Lowell,  took  him  severely  to  task.  National  Lyrics^ 
with  illustrations  by  the  artists,  White,  Fenn,  and  Barry,  came  out  in  1865.    Snow-Bound : 
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a  Winter  Idyl,  with  a  portrait,  was  published  in  various  forms  in  1866-7.  It  has  passed 
through  a  very  large  number  of  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  German  and  other 
foreign  languages.  It  was  written  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  a  sick-chamber,  and  met 
with  more  lenient  criticism  on  that  account.  Trubners  American  and  Oriental  Record, 
a  London  periodical,  declared  that  "  it  has  no  fervor,  no  passion,  no  force,  but  a  wonderful 
artistic  power  :  as  we  read  it  we  seem  to  be  gazing  on  a  finished  picture,  true  to  nature, 
which  interests  and  pleases  us,  but  excites  no  enthusiastic  feeling." 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  1867  ;  Amo7tg  the  Hills,  1868  ;  and  Ballads  of  New  Eiigland, 
with  60  illustrations  by  Fredericks,  Eytinge,  Fenn,  Homer,  Perkins,  Colman,  Darley, 
Hennessy,  and  Ehringer,  1869,  all  extended  the  fame  of  the  Quaker  poet,  and  all  increased 
his  merited  popularity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  present  him  to  us  as  "the  poet  of 
the  bright  side  of  human  nature  ;"  as  "one  who  takes  no  delight  in  Hogarthian  scenes." 

Miriam,  and  other  poems,  1870  ;  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,  and  other  poems,  1872; 
Mabel  Martin,  1874;  Hazel  Blossoms,  1875;  and  his  Hymn,  written  for  the  opening  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  indicate  the  sources  whence  inspiration 
comes  to  his  muse.  Current  events  dictate  the  composition  of  his  numerous  poems,  whose 
patriotic,  democratic,  and  humane  spirit  give  them  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  general 
public. 

Whittier's  prose  works  are  in  danger  of  comparative  neglect  from  the  superior  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  poetical  compositions.  Yet  they  possess  genuine  merit  sufficient  to  make 
the  reputation  of  a  lesser  man.  It  is  said  that  he  "  first  ventured  to  print,"  in  the  Newbury- 
port  Free  Press,  in  1826.  The  Stranger  in  Lowell,  a  collection  of  prose  essays,  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1845;  Sitpernaturalism  in  New  England,  in  1847;  and  Leaves  from 
Margaret  Smith's  Journal,  Boston,  1678-99,  in  1849.  The  last  is  an  "  imaginary  de- 
scription, (of  the  school  of  Lady  Willoughby  s  Diary),  of  New  England  in  early  times, — ■ 
originally  contributed  to  The  National  Era.  Miss  Mitford  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  clever 
mystification." 

The  Voices  of  Freedom  were  first  heard  in  Philadelphia,  in  1849.  O^d  Portraits  and 
Modern  Sketches  were  exhibited  at  Boston  in  1850.  They  consist  of  ten  biographical 
sketches,  several  of  which  had  been  previously  printed  in  The  National  Era.  In  1854, 
he  published  a  volume  of  Literary  Recreations  and  Miscellanies,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  P.  Peabody  said  :  "  Most  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  were  written  for  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals,  but  merit  a  more  enduring  place  in  the  literature  of  the  day  than  their 
original  destination  could  secure  for  them.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  we  like  Whittier's 
prose  better  than  his  poetry." 

Of  our  poets,  he  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic.  With  Whipple  we  agree  that 
"  few  excel  him  in  warmth  of  temperament.  A  common  thought  comes  from  his  pen 
'rammed  with  life.'    He  seems  in  some  of  his  lyrics  to  pour  out  his  blood  with  his 
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lines.  There  is  a  rush  of  passion  in  his  verse  which  sweeps  everything  along  with  it." 
William  Ellery  Channing  justly  remarked  that  "his  poetry  bursts  from  the  soul  with  the 
fire  and  energy  of  an  ancient  prophet;"  and  Henry. T.  Tuckerman,  that  he  "unites  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  reformer  and  the  sympathies  of  the  patriot.  There  is  a  prophetic 
anathema,  and  a  bard-like  invocation  in  some  of  his  pieces.  He  is  a  true  son  of  New 
England  ;  and,  beneath  the  calm,  fraternal  bearing  of  the  Quaker,  nurses  the  imaginative 
ardor  of  a  devotee,  both  of  nature  and  humanity." 

Whittier's  Barbara  Frietchie  was,  it  is  said,  so  much  appreciated- by  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  that  he  read  it  again  and  again,  in  English,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  and  then  brought  it  before  the  Princesses  and  their  husbands,  just 
arrived  from  Europe,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  poetry  in  any  language,  embodying 
heroic  female  patriotism.  "The  Emperor  has  himself  translated  some  of  Mr.  Whittier's 
poems  into  Portuguese." 

The  popular  and  denominational  appreciation  of  this  genuine  poet  of  humanity  is 
quite  as  cordial,  warm,  and  intelligent  as  that  of  the  imperial  family  of  Brazil.  An  institu- 
tion of  learning,  named  "  Whittier  College"  in  his  honor,  has  been  opened  at  Salem,  Henry 
County,  Iowa.  It  is  conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
offers  its  privileges  and  opportunities  to  all  who  will  conform  to  its  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Whittier  has  never  married. 


EWIS  WINSLOW,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Born  in  Boston  July  8th,  1799,  in 
the  house  wherein  his  mother,  nee  Elizabeth  Greenough,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  Thomas  Greenough,  first  saw  the  light. 

The  study  of  antiquity  is  full  of  curious  interest,  and  especially  as  it  reveals 
the  intimate  connection  between  modern  physical  phenomena  and  remote  moral  causes. 
In  no  section  of  the  world's  surface  is  the  science  of  genealogy  more  thoroughly  studied 
than  in  New  England,  or  with  more  worthy  motives.  The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  have  formed  a  vigorous  and  useful  Genealogical  Society,  whose  biographic  and  his- 
torical accumulations  reach  the  goodlv  number  of  sixteen  volumes,  and  whose  object,  as 
stated  by  John  H.  Sheppard,  "is  to  preserve  those  numerous  links  of  consanguinity,  which 
connect  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Colonial  emigrants  with  their  pres- 
ent descendants,"  and  to  show  the  source  and  progress  of  our  prosperous  institutions. 

The  given  name  as  well  as  the  patronymic  of  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis  points  to  an  emi- 
nently honorable  and  honored  ancestry.    His  lineage  dates  back  to  the  first  settlement  of 
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New  England,  and  is  connected  with  its  most  stirring  recollections.  It  is  worthy  of  as  pro- 
found respect  as  that  which  the  Scotsman  pays  to  the  name  of  Campbell,  or  the  Briton  to 
that  of  Elliot,  or  Milton.  The  virtues  of  those  who  first  bore  it  into  the  uncivilized  wilds 
of  America,  have  been  transmitted  together  with  their  physical  characteristics.  The  perma- 
nence of  moral  conditions  tends  to  the  fixity  of  intellectual  and  moral  character.  The 
future  of  nations  lies  in  the  culture, — in  the  best  sense  of  that  word, — of  their  present  con- 
stituents. The  present  of  nations  and  of  communities  cannot  be  properly  understood  with- 
out accurate  knowledge  of  their  progenitors.  Historic  truth  and  profound  insight  unite  in 
the  popular  and  too-often  derided  belief  in  blood  : — that  ancestral  characteristics  will  crop 
out  in  the  lives  of  descendants. 

The  family  of  Lewis  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The  name  is  spelled  in  several  ways. 
Large  families  bearing  this  patronymic  abound  in  England  and  Wales — in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land also.  It  seems  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  One  of  the  Hebridean  Islands  bears  the  name 
of  Lewis.  Wales,  an  almost  purely  Celtic  country,  is  the  principal  cradle  of  the  Lewises. 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  Secretaries  of  State,  an  alumnus  of 
Oxford,  the  first  scholar  of  his  class,  an  accomplished  author,  and  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
friend  of  the  American  Union  when  in  conflict  for  existence  with  rebellion,  was  a  Welsh- 
man. So  was  the  patriot  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Francis  Lewis.  Gen. 
Washington  had  a  brother-in-law  named  Lawrence  Lewis. 

The  popular  and  amusing  fiction  that  all  the  people  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  in 
New  England,  who  bear  a  common  name,  have  descended  from  two  or  three  brothers,  who 
immigrated  about  the  same  time,  is  neither  circulated  nor  entertained  by  the  Lewis  families. 
They  know  that  the  several  emigrants  from  England  at  different  periods  did  not  drain  the 
original  source  of  the  Lewis  supply.  The  fountain  overflowed  but  kept  its  reservoir  full; 
So  many  have  been  the  successive  waves  that  have  reached  the  American  shores,  that  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  descendants  of  the  race  of  Lewis  had  graduated  at  different  colleges 
in  New  England  up  to  1829.  Twelve  of  the  name  were  numbered  among  the  alumni  of 
Harvard  in  i860, — also  three  graduates  named  Lewes,  who  were  probably  of  the  same 
stock. 

George  Lewis,  who  emigrated  from  East  Greenwich  in  Kent,  before  1633,  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Dr.  Lewis.  He  first  settled  in  Plymouth,  then  at  Scituate,  where  he  owned  lands, 
and  lastly  at  Barnstable,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Lewis  is  of  the  sixth  generation  in  descent 
from  him.  The  son  and  grandson  of  the  primitive  settler  followed  in  his  steps,  and 
achieved  nothing  that  calls  for  special  notice.  The  great-grandson  of  George  Lewis,  and 
the  great  grandfather  of  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  was  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Lewis,  who  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  and  who  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Kenelm  Winslow,  a  lineal  descend- 
ant, in  the  fifth  generation,  from  Edward  Winslow  of  England.  Edward  Winslow  came 
out  with  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower,  signed  the  celebrated  covenant  at  the  close  of  the 
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voyage,  married  Susanna  the  widow  of  William  White,  about  three  months  after  their 
arrival, — the  marriage  being  the  first  solemnized  among  the  emigrants, — negotiated  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  great  sachem  Massasoit,  visited  England  in  1623,  and  again  in  1624, 
was  chosen  Governor  in  1633,  in  1636,  and  again  in  1644.  He  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  was  much  interested  in  civilizing  and  converting.  In 
May,  1655,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Great  Protector,  appointed  him  one  of  a  committee  of 
three,  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  Fever 
seized  him  while  at  sea  between  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica.  He  was  buried  in  the  ocean  with 
the  honors  of  war,  forty-two  guns  being  fired  by  the  fleet. 

The  infant  colony  could  ill  spare  so  great  and  good  a  man.  Benevolence  and  gener- 
osity distinguished  him.  The  times  were  hard,  but  his  heart  was  tender,  and  his  hand  ready 
to  help.  When  Roger  Williams  was  driven  from  Massachusetts,  Gov.  Winslow  had  no 
part  in  his  expulsion.  Barry's  Hist,  of  Mass.,  vol.  i.,  p.  242,  relates  that  he  "  put  a  piece  of 
gold  i'n  the  hands  of  his  (Williams's)  wife  to  relieve  his  necessities." 

Through  Abigail  Winslow's  marriage  with  Isaiah  Lewis,  the  blood  of  both  stocks 
mingled  in  the  veins  of  their  descendants.  Their  only  son  was  known  as  Winslow  Lewis. 
Dr.  Lewis  is  the  third  of  that  name.  Rev.  Isaiah  Lewis  was  born  in  1703,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1723,  taught  school  soon  afterward  on  week-days  and  preached  on  Sundays,  was 
a  laborious,  excellent,  and  successful  pastor,  and  died  in  1  786,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Winslow  Lewis,  grandson  of  the  clergyman,  and  father  of  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  was 
born  in  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  and,  like  his  father,  was  a  sea-captain.  Himself  and  three  brothers, 
— Isaiah,  Asa  P.,  and  Joseph  W., — were  all  sea-faring  men,  skilful  captains,  and  command- 
ers of  some  of  the  finest  ships  that  ever  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor.  Winslow  Lewis  was 
a  thoroughly  skilled  and  eminently  practical  hydraulic  engineer.  After  he  quit  going  to 
sea,  he  became  the  contractor  and  builder  of  200  lighthouses  for  the  Government.  He 
invented  the  Binnacle  illuminator,  now  in  general  use,  and  patented  it.  He  successfully 
substituted  American  cotton  duck  for  the  more  expensive  Russian  duck ;  was  the  owner  of 
a  rope-walk,  the  port  warden,  for  several  years,  of  Boston,  and  in  1829  and  1836,  was  one  of 
the  Aldermen  of  the  city.  He  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  his  public  services  in  the 
establishment  of  lighthouses, — those  instruments  of  warning  and  safety  to  imperilled  mari- 
ners. He  greatly  improved  their  efficiency  by  supplying  them  with  lamps  like  those  in  use 
by  the  Trinity  Board  in  England  ; — lamps  with  Argand  burners  and  parabolic  reflectors- 
His  compensation  was  one  half  the  quantity  of  oil  saved  to  the  Government  by  his  improved 
lamps. 

Captain  Lewis  was  an  intensely  patriotic  man,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  held 
in  honor  for  his  exemplary  and  useful  life.  He  was  President  of  the  Marine  Society,  and 
died,  May  20th,  1850,  at  Roxbury,  aged  eighty  years.  His  son,  afterwards  Dr.  Winslow 
Lewis,  was  fitted  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Daniel  Staniford,  a  teacher  of  high 
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repute  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1 8 19,  then  studied  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  the. late  eminent  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1822. 

While  a  student,  he  manifested  a  special  predilection  for  the  science  of  anatomy. 
Natural  gifts  conspired  with  peculiar  tastes  to  raise  him  to  eminence  in  that  particular 
department  of  professional  study.  Firm  nerves,  and  quick,  decided  judgment— so  essential 
to  the  delicate  and  critical  operations  of  surgery, — were  his.  To  perfect  his  acquaintance 
with  the  science  and  practice  of  the  healing  art,  the  young  chirurgeon  repaired  to  Europe, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Dupuytren  in  Paris,  and  of  Abernethy  in  London, — both  sur- 
geons of  the  highest  fame.  This  was  his  second  visit  to  the  Old  World.  The  first  had 
been  made  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  and  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence  were  among  his  companions  on  the  return  voyage. 

Familiarized  theoretically  and  practically  with  his  chosen  pursuit,  Dr.  Lewis  began 
practice  in  Boston  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe. 

In  1828,  February  22d,  he  was  married  to  Emeline,  daughter  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Richards  of  New  London,  Conn. 

In  1849  Dr.  Lewis  again  visited  Europe.  He  was  absent  about  seven  months,  visited 
many  places  of  note,  quit  Rome  the  day  before  it  was  besieged  by  the  French,  and,  while 
travelling  through  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Alps,  was  made  acquainted  through  the 
medium  of  a  Boston  newspaper  with  the  death  of  his  only  surviving  son  Winslow,  a  prom- 
ising youth  of  ten  years.  The  blow  was  one  of  crushing  severity,  and  under  it  the  afflicted 
father  hurried  home  to  receive  and  impart  needed  consolation.  During  the  next  year,  he 
again  went  to  Europe,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  their  three  daughters,  and  spent 
six  months  in  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Louis  Napoleon,  then  President  of  the 
Republic,  subsequently  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  later  still,  discrowned  exile  at  Chisel- 
hurst  in  England.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tuscany  honored  him  with  their  friendship, 
and  were  no  less  honored  by  his,  and  by  a  place  for  their  portraits  in  his  republican  home. 

The  family  group  exhausted  the  remarkably  beautiful  scenery  of  Great  Britain, — 
travelling  as  far  North  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Inverness.  In  Italy  they  revelled 
in  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  that  classic  land,  mourned  over  its  fallen  greatness  and  con- 
tinuous decadence,  and  felt  the  inspiration  of  its  soul-stirring  associations.  Rome,  Milan, 
Venice,  Naples — all  became  familiar  to  them.  Three  times,  the  Doctor  ascended  Mount 
Vesuvius, — more  fortunate  than  the  elder  Pliny, — and  there  enjoyed  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tions its  awful  grandeur  awakens.  In  beautiful  Florence — the  home  of  Petrarch,  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  Michael  Angelo ;  where  Bocaccio  wrote  the  Decameron,  and 
with  whose  manifold  loveliness  Dante  and  Milton  were  so  well  acquainted, — the  family 
made  a  transient  home. 

Dr.  Lewis  and  family  returned  to  their  native  land  in  1853.    Professional  duty  was 
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resumed  as  a  matter  of  choice.  The  possession  of  an  ample  fortune  relieved  him  from  the 
necessity  of  dependence  on  the  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  toils  of  medical  life.  Yet  so 
widespread  was  his  reputation  as  an  accomplished  surgeon,  that  sufferers  from  disease  and 
injury  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  more  especially  after  the  death  of  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren.  Prior  to  the  death  of  that  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Lewis  had  been  for  two  years 
Physician  of  the  Municipal  Institutions,  and  for  three  years  of  the  House  of  Correction. 
Since  then  he  served  as  consulting  Physician  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  pressure  of  professional  care  was  greatly  mitigated  after  1855  by  the  assistance  of 
his  able  and  distinguished  son-in-law,  Dr.  George  H.  Gay,  to  whom,  in  that  year,  his  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Greenough,  had  been  married.  That  Dr.  Lewis's  aims  as  a  practitioner 
were  meritorious  and  never  mercenary,  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices were  often  bestowed  gratuitously  on  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  As  a  good  physician 
he  felt  with  and  for  his  patients  :  as  a  great  one  he  relieved  their  pains  for  the  joy  of  doing 
good. 

Personal  experience  of  bitter  and  repeated  bereavements  made  him  peculiarly  sympa- 
thetic and  kind.  The  terrible  death  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  his  second  daughter,  who  was  crushed 
and  cut  to  death  by  an  avalanche  of  snow  and  broken  glass,  which  fell  upon  her  as  she 
stood  under  the  skylight  of  the  store  of  Daniels  &  Co.,  merchants,  in  Summer  Street, 
Boston,  was  a  grievous  calamity,  and  one  which  occasioned  general  distress. 

As  a  surgeon  and  anatomist,  Dr.  Lewis  is  acknowledged  to  have  had  few,  if  any, 
superiors  in  this  country.  As  an  antiquarian  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  love  of  research, 
and  for  his  fondness  for  the  immortal  compositions  of  the  old  Latin  poets.  Scientific  in 
habit,  cultured  in  taste,  charming  in  manner,  and  affluent  in  real  knowledge,  Dr.  Lewis  was 
unusually  eminent  as  a  teacher.   In  35  years  the  number  of  his  private  pupils  exceeded  400. 

He  translated  from  the  French,  Gall  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Brain, 
which  was  published  in  six  volumes ;  edited  Paxtoris  Anatomy,  and  also  a  work  of  Prac- 
tical Anatomy. 

"  He  was  a  representative  from  Boston  to  the  General  Court  in  1835,  '52  and  '53  ; — one 
of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  in  1839  I  on  the  School  Committee  1839,  '40,  '41,  '44, 
'45,  '57,  and  '58  ;  visitor  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  1856  to  1862  ;  one  of  the  Overseers  of 
Harvard  University  from  1856  to  1862,"  and  then  elected  for  six  years  more  ;  "Consulting 
Physician  of  the  city,  1861  ;  Counsellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society;  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Society  of  Paris.  For  three  years  he  was  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  in  Massachusetts,  viz.:  in  1855,  '56,  and  '60,  and  has  been  at  the  head  of  several 
orders  in  Masonry."  He  was  President  of  the  Numismatic  Society  from  i860  to  1865. 
The  last  honor  Dr.  Lewis  received  was  his  unanimous  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society  in  1 861— an  office  he  ably  filled  and  rarely  adorned. 
To  Harvard  University  he  made  munificent  donations  of  ancient  works  purchased  abroad. 
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While  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  unity  was  yet  raging,  Dr.  Lewis 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  devoted  his  rare  professional 
skill  to  the  examination  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  Many 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  have  reason  to  remember  him  gratefully. 

Wealth,  culture,  philanthropy,  usefulness ;  rich  and  varied  resources,  all  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  the  diminution  of  human  woe,  and  the  augmentation  of  human  happiness, 
invest  the  name  of  Winslow  Lewis  with  much  of  that  spiritual  fragrance  which, — like  the 
lingering  perfume  of  the  sandal  wood, — still  emanates  from  the  departed  lives  of  so  many 
noble  and  godly  Winslows  and  Lewises.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1875,  he  peacefully  passed 
away.    Like  one 

"  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him 

And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams" 

was  he  in  his  departing  hour.    His  last  words  were,  "  I  am  going  to  sleep" 


ROST,  RUFUS  S.,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  Born  in  Marlborough,  New  Hampshire, 
July  1 8th,  1826.  His  father,  Joseph  Frost,  was  a  thrifty  farmer,  and  native  of  the 
same  town,  as  were  also  three  successive  generations  of  the  same  family. 

Elder  Edmund  Frost,  the  immigrant  ancestor,  came  over  the  Atlantic  to  this 


country,  in  the  ship  Great  Hope,  during  the  autumn  of  1635,  from  Ipswich,  England.  His 
wife,  Thomasine,  and  son,  John,  accompanied  him.  He  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  elected  ruling  elder  of  the  First  Church,  which  was  organized  soon  after  his  arrival. 
In  1668  he  was  selected  as  catechist  for  the  children  of  those  families  who  resided  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town.  From  this  excellent  and  laborious  patriarch  seven  generations  have 
lineally  descended,  Mr.  Rufus  S.  Frost  being  included  in  the  seventh.  On  the  mother's 
side  he  derives  his  origin  from  Thomas  Wheeler,  who  was  established  in  Townsend,  Mass., 
as  early  as  1640.  His  grandfather  was  David  Wheeler,  who  married  Rebecca  Hoar,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  was  the  first  town  clerk  of  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  in  1776.  Thus,  on 
both  sides  of  the  house — through  Joseph  Frost,  the  father,  and  Lucy  Wheeler  Frost,  the 
mother,  he  is  identified  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts  throughout  the  entire  colonial 
period.  With  the  town  of  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  he  is  more  closely  connected.  His  great- 
grandfather, Jonathan  Frost,  removed  thither  from  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  March,  1775,  and 
died  there  in  September  of  the  following  year.  That  was  about  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  town.    In  1776,  his  great-grandfather,  Frost,  and  grandfather  Wheeler, 
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with  other  citizens  of  the  town,  signed  an  agreement  "  to  oppose  with  arms  the  hostile 
proceedings  of  the  British."  The  first  died  before  the  conflict  was  fully  begun.  The  latter 
lived  to  see  the  independence  of  his  country  acknowledged,  and  to  become  the  father  of 
nineteen  children, — the  largest  family  ever  raised  in  Marlborough. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years,  Rufus  S.,  the  eighth  child  of  his  parents,  left  his  native 
town,  together  with  his  widowed  mother  and  family,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Boston. 
There  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  afterwards  supplemented  the  rudimentary 
education  imparted  in  those  admirable  institutions  by  an  academic  course  at  Newton. 

Thus  fitted  for  a  commercial  career,  young  Frost  next  entered  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Such  were  the  vigor,  aptitude,  and  ability  displayed  in  its 
service,  that  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest  position,  and  at  the  remarkably  early  age  of 
twenty-one  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  firm,  which  adopted  the  title  of  Osgood  & 
Frost,  and  which  continued  in  business  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1866,  the  present  firm 
of  Rufus  S.  Frost  &  Co.  was  organized  for  the  transaction  of  a  general  commission  business 
in  American  goods. 

The  growing  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  laudable  desire  to  produce  within  its 
own  precincts  whatever  textile  fabrics  are  in  request  by  the  inhabitants,  led  Mr.  Frost  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  The  National  Association  of  Woollen  Manu- 
facturers was  founded  November  20th,  1864.  Of  that  Association  Mr.  Frost  is  the 
President.  His  name  is  also  the  first  on  the  list  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Since  he  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  the  increase  in  domestic  production 
has  been  marked.  Reports  of  the  Bureatt,  of  Statistics  show  that  "  during  the  ten  years 
since  the  tariff  of  1867  went  into  operation,  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  into  the 
United  States  have  increased  64  per  cent  over  the  aggregate  of  the  ten  years  preceding  that 
time.  While  there  has  been  this  general  increase  in  all  imports,  the  imports  of  woollen 
manufactures  have  increased  only  2o\  per  cent. 

Of  these,  the  increase  in  imports  of  carpets  has  been  88  per  cent ;  of  dress  goods,  44 
per  cent ;  leaving  an  actual  diminution  in  the  imports  of  all  other  woollens  of  3$  per  cent." 
Imports  of  wool  during  the  same  period  have  increased. 45  percent;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  clip  of  our  own  States  and  Territories.  "  In  1866,  according  to  Mr. 
Lynch,  the  clip  of  the  old  States  was  120,000,000  pounds,  and  of  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories,  17,000,000  pounds;  in  1877,  117,000,000  pounds,  and  of  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories,  91,250,000  pounds."  This  vast  increase  in  the  import  of  wools,  and  also  in  the 
home  growth,  indicates  the  astonishingly  rapid  development  of  American  manufactures — a 
development  to  which  Mr.  Frost  has  conspicuously  and  effectively  contributed. 

Successful  manufacturers  are  public  benefactors,  and  merit  the  gratitude  and  praise  of 
their  countrymen.  The  nation  that  produces  the  most  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  will  be 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful.    Protectionists  seek  to  impress  this  truth  on  the  popular 
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mind,  to  secure  its  adoption  as  an  axiom  by  our  national  government.  The  United  States 
possesses  all  the  natural  advantages  desirable  for  the  attainment  of  a  result  so  desirable.  It 
is  the  part  of  patriotism  to  turn  these  advantages  to  the  best  account,  to  differentiate  the 
industries  of  the  people,  and  to  give  employment  to  all  classes  of  mind  and  capacity 
Unfavorable  disparities  must  be  relieved,  Mr.  Erastus  B.  Bigelow  contends,  by  counteractive 
customs  duties.  We  should  have  an  unwavering  public  policy  ;  one  that  will  imbue  manu- 
facturers with  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  legislation.  "  The  general 
requirements  of  production,  the  relations  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  producer  and 
distributor,  the  statistics  of  our  own  trade,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  other  industries, 
and  similar  statistics  in  regard  to  all  the  great  commercial  and  producing  countries,"  are  all 
factors  of  necessary  and  wise  enactments. 

Charity  begins  at  home,  does  her  work  well  at  the  centre,  and  expands  it  centrifugally 
as  ability  and  opportunity  admit.  Home  interests  demand  primary  attention,  and  that 
with  strictest  regard  to  the  unchanging  rules  of  honor  and  justice.  By  this  method  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  the  nation  are  assured,  ^nd  respect  and  influence  commanded 
abroad.  Nations  enjoying  great  internal  resources,  and  exemplifying  vigorous  productive 
power  and  self-reliant  strength,  are  always  prepared  and  able  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
extend  aid  to  others.  Such  views  as  these  have  actuated  Mr.  Frost,  and  his  honorable 
associates  in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  raise  our  country  to  a  position  among  the  nations 
in  which  it  will  be  second  to  none  either  in  arts  or  arms. 

That  comprehension  of  details  and  grasp  of  general  principles,  that  legislative  sagacity 
and  genius  for  administration,  essential  to  the  management  of  large  business  interests, 
found  wider  range  in  the  years  1867  and  1868,  when  he  ably  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
Chelsea,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  introduction 
of  water  supply  was  the  issue  on  which  he  was  chosen  ;  and  during  his  mayoralty  the  wishes 
of  his  constituents  throughout  the  corporation  received  ample  satisfaction  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  works. 

Further  honors  followed  in  due  order.  In  1871  and  1872  ex-Mayor  Frost  represented 
his  district  in  the  State  Senate.  As  a  practical  business  man  and  wise  theorist  of  large 
experience,  he  was  deputed  to  serve  in  the  Committee  on  Harbors,  and  also  in  the  Committee 
on  Mercantile  Affairs,  and  was  elected  Chairman  of  both  Committees  in  the  last  year  of 
Senatorial  service. 

In  1873  and  1874,  Mr.  Frost  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  In  the  fall  of 
1874,  he  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  While  in  Congress,  he  served  in  Committee  on 
Railroads,  and  likewise  on  Freedman's  Affairs. 

Residence  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State,  and  unusual  success  in  the  varied 
walks  of  public  life,  never  weaned  Mr.  Frost's  affections  from  the  "  dear  old  Marlboro" 
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where  the  first  six  years  of  life  were  spent,  and  the  best  impressions  of  early  plastic  youth 
imprinted.  Year  by  year  he  returned  to  the  grand  old  hills  and  valleys  to  drink  in  health 
and  enjoyment  in  company  with  his  family.  The  stalwart  young  men  and  beautiful  young 
women  growing  up  there  enlisted  his  admiring  sympathies,  and  awoke  the  longing  to  do 
something  that  would  benefit  them  and  add  to  the  attractions  of  his  native  town.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  institution  of  a  free  library  would  accomplish  those  results.  The 
sentiment  and  idea  took  visible  shape,  in  1867,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome,  substantial, 
granitic,  library  building,  furnished  with  two  thousand  volumes  of  admirably  selected  books. 
The  deed  of  the  whole  was  presented  to  the  citizens  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  August,  in 
presence  of  an  overflowing  assemblage.  The  donation  was  gratefully  acknowledged,  and 
will  continuously  confer  great  educational,  social,  and  moral  benefits  for  indefinite  future 
years. 

The  freshness  and  perpetuity  of  the  "  Frost  Free  Library"  are  guaranteed  by  a  fund 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  whose  interest  is  annually  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new  books 
and  other  materials. 


AY,  GEORGE  H„  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.    Born  in  Boston,  March  23d,  1823. 
His  father,  Mr.'  George  Gay,  was  a  native  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  a  practising 
lawyer  in  the  city  of  Boston.    His  mother,  Nancy  L.,  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Lovering,  a  merchant  in  the  same  place. 
Dr.  Gay's  early  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city.    At  the 
Boston  Latin  School  he  prepared  for  matriculation  at  Harvard  University,  wherein  he 
began  his  collegiate  studies  in  1839,  an<^  fr°m  which  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1842. 
After  that,  he  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard,  and  received  his  degree  of 
•M.D.  in  1845. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  medical  studies  he  was  Apothecary  and  House  Physician 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  On  their  completion,  Dr.  Gay  followed  the 
general  practice  of  many  justly  distinguished  American  physicians,  by  going  to  Europe,  in 
order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  wisest  theories  and  best  methods  of  medical  practice, 
in  the  several  capitals.  He  remained  abroad  about  twenty  months,  and  spent  the  time 
principally  in  Paris.  There  he  was  characterized  by  intense  and  arduous  devotion  to 
study, — taking  private  courses  of  instruction  in  surgery. 

Dr.  Gay  adopted  his  profession  from  a  strong  love  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Natural  preference,  enthusiastic  study,  the  richest  professional  culture,  and  disciplined 
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aptitude  for  operative  surgery,  raised  him  to  distinction  as  a  surgeon,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  career.  He  studied  much  with  the  late  accomplished  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  with 
whom  he  was  long  associated  in  practice,  and  whose  pressing  cares  he  relieved  by  taking 
charge  of  many  cases  which  sought  relief  from  that  gentleman's  skill. 

Dr.  Gay  returned  from  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  settled  in  Boston,  and  soon 
acquired  a  lucrative  and  growing  practice.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Visiting 
Surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  from  the  time  of  his  location  in  Boston. 

During  the  war  he  went  twice  to  the  front  at  the  request  of  Governor  Andrew.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  he  was  appointed  by  Surgeon-General  Wm.  J.  Dale,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Surgeon  in  charge  of  a  special  corps  of  medical  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  to 
the  front,  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  soldiers.  The  mission  was  faithfully  accom 
plished.  Abundant  sanitary  stores,  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  placed  under  their  control,  and  enabled  the  beneficent  deputation  to  render 
most  valuable  services  to  the  gallant  veterans,  throughont  the  brief  period  of  their  stay. 

He  was  an  able  contributor  to  the  Medical  Journals  of  the  day.  Different  subjects 
were  handled  by  his  skilful  pen ;  but  as  a  specialist  in  surgery,  that  department  of  profes- 
sional practice  most  naturally  and  frequently  received  his  attention. 

Dr.  Gay  was  married,  in  1856,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  G.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis. 
She,  and  three  children,  survive  his  loss. 

His  many  genial  traits  attracted  and  held  numerous  and  warm  friends.  He  was  not 
only  a  true  physician,  but  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend.  Gratification  was  general  when  the 
disease,  which  had  kept  him  in  invalid  condition  for  several  years,  assumed  a  favorable 
character.  Improved  health  and  spirits  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  crisis  had  passed. 
On  the  evening  of  August  12th,  1878,  he  watched  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  from  the  front 
of  his  residence,  and  enjoyed  an  hour  in  conversation  with  several  of  his  neighbors.  The 
same  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  complained  of  a  choking  sensation.  Medical  aid  was 
summoned,  but  unavailingly.  The  difficulty  was  one  with  which  no  art  or  power  could 
cope.  Heart  disease  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  attack. 
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HREVE,  OCTAVIUS  B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.    Born  in  Saco, 
Maine,  June  4th,  1841. 

His  father,  Benjamin  Shreve,  is  a  native  of  Salem,  and  is  descended  from 
Caleb  Shreve,  who  settled  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey. 
Caleb  married  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dirick  Areson,  who  came 
from  Amsterdam,  Holland.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Shreve  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas 
W.  W.  Shannon,  of  Saco,  Maine;  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  July  28th,  1864, 
is  Sarah  C,  daughter  of  the  late  Tucker  Daland,  an  old  East  India  merchant  of  Salem. 
The  early  education  of  Dr.  Shreve  was  received  from  a  private  tutor,  the  Rev.  Geo.  B. 
Jewett,  of  Salem. 

Prepared  for  college  under  his  tuition,  Dr.  Shreve  entered  Harvard  University  in  1859, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1863,  and  received  the  usual  certificate  of  scholarship,  the 
diploma  of  A.B.  and  of  A.M.  in  due  course. 

He  studied  medicine  under  the  late  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  pursued  the  regular  course  of  studies  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  City,  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1865.  Dr.  Shreve  then  went  to  Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  his  profession  by  study  in  the 
various  hospitals  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  He  spent  about 
three  years  there,  and  on  his  return  located  in  the  city  of  Salem,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Professional  men  are  ordinarily  drawn  to  the  study  of  some  one  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion. This  specialty,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Shreve,  is  gynoecology,  to  which  he  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  while  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  under  Sir  James  Y.  Simp- 
son, and  in  Vienna.  Soon  after  commencing  practice,  Dr.  Shreve  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Salem.  He  also  was  Physician  to  the  Salem  Dis- 
pensary, and  has  been  one  of  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Salem  Hospital  since  its  organization. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  also  of  the  Essex  South  District 
Medical  Society,  and  has  served  as  its  Secretary  as  well  as  one  of  its  Censors  and  Coun- 
cillors. 

To  the  Medical  Journals  of  the  day  he  is  an  occasional  contributor. 
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RIGHAM,  LINCOLN  FLAGG,  LL.B.,  of  Salem,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  4th,  r  8 1 9.  His  parents  were  Lincoln  and 
Lucy  (Forbes)  Brigham.  He  passed  through  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Harvard  University  Law  School,  and  also  studied  law  under  the  tuition  of  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Clifford  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Colby  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mr.  Brigham  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1844  with  the  diploma  of  LL.B.;  and  began 
practice  at  New  Bedford  in  June,  1845,  as  the  partner  of  the  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford,  with 
whom  his  professional  association  continued  until  January,  1853.  In  April  of  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Massachusetts  by 
Governor  Clifford.  When  the  office  was  made  elective,  he  was  duly  chosen  to  the  incum- 
bency, and  discharged  all  the  duties  inhering  therein,  until  his  appointment  to  the  Justiciary 
of  the  Superior  Court  on  the  first  of  July,  1859. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1869,  he  became  Chief-Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  has 
adorned  that  dignified  and  influential  post  from  that  to  the  present  time. 

Judge  Brigham  was  married  in  October,  1847,  to  Eliza  Endicott,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Swain  of  New  Bedford. 
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OCKWELL,  JULIUS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.    Born  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  April  26th,  1805. 
His  father,  Reuben  Rockwell,  was  a  native  of  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  a  farmer 
<^v£)     by  occupation,  as  was  also  his  grandfather,  Samuel  Rockwell,  with  whom  his 
father  removed  to  Colebrook,  in  Litchfield  Co.,  a.d.  1767,  when  only  two  years  of  age. 

The  Rockwell  family  is  of  genuine  English  stock.  The  immediate  branch  of  it,  with 
which  Judge  Rockwell  is  connected,  owes  its  origin  to  Deacon  William  Rockwell,  who  set- 
tled in  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Judge  Rockwell's  mother  was  a  native  of  Litchfield  Co.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Rebecca  Beebe ; — her  father  being  Colonel  Bezaleel  Beebe,  a  Revolutionary  officer. 

The  early  studies  of  young  Rockwell  were  prosecuted,  at  first,  in  Lenox  Academy, 
and  then  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  of  Norfolk,  Conn.;  and  after- 
ward under  that  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Cooley,  at  Granville,  Mass.  Entering  Yale 
College  in  October,  1822,  he  graduated  from  thence  as  A.B.  in  1826,  and  subsequently 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  Having  selected  the  profession  of  law  as  his  walk  in  life,  he 
began  the  study  of  its  principles  and  practice  in  the  Law  School  at  New  Haven,  where  he 
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spent  the  greater  part  of  two  years.  Leaving  there,  he  next  entered  the  office  of  Swan  & 
Sedgwick,  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  remained  under  their  instruetions  about  twelve  months. 
General  Chas.  F.  Sedgwiek,  his  old  preceptor,  is  still  living,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  prac- 
titioners in  the  State. 

Thus  thoroughly  prepared,  by  ample  and  varied  studies,  Mr.  Rockwell  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  in  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  a.d.  1829.  In  1830,  he  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
there  began  the  practice  of  his  profession, — pursuing  it  independently  for  nearly  twelve 
years.  In  1842,  he  formed  a  copartnership,  in  legal  business,  with  Mr.  James  D.  Colt,  and 
continued  in  that  connection  until  1859,  when  both  were  appointed  Justices  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Mr.  Rockwell  accepted  the  appointment.  Mr.  Colt  declined  it ;  and  some  years 
afterward  was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, — which  office 
he  now  holds.  Although  his  elevation  to  judicial  dignity  involved  the  discontinuance  of 
local  practice,  J  udge  Rockwell  yet  continued  to  reside  in  Pittsfield,  and  did  not  remove 
thence  until  1865,  in  which  year  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Lenox,  a  beautiful  village  about 
six  miles  from  his  old  residence. 

His  political  career  began  with  early  maturity.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Pittsfield,  by  the  National  Republican  party,  and  held  the  position  of  representa- 
tive for  four  successive  years.  Native  talent  and  disciplined  ability  commanded  speedy 
and  flattering  recognition.  In  the  years  1835-6-7  he  was  honored  with  the  position  of 
Speaker  of  the  House.  1 

About  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  his  first  term  of  legislative  service,  the  ex- 
Speaker  was  appointed  one  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts; — 
receiving  his  commission  from  Governor  Everett,  in  1839.  The  Board  of  Bank  Commis- 
sioners consisted  of  three  members,  and  was  appointed  for  three  years,  during  two  of  which 
Mr.  Rockwell  acted  as  chairman.    It  was  the  first  Board  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

In  1844,  ne  was  elected  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  District  then  comprised  Berkshire  County,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin  Counties.  Three  times  after  that,  the  honor  was 
repeated  consecutively.  He  represented  his  District  from  1844  to  I^52.  The  times  were 
stirring  and  ominous.  The  inevitable  struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  adherents  of  both  were  slowly  marshalling  their  forces  for  the  combat. 
Compromise  followed  compromise,  but  none  could  reconcile  the  irreconcilable  enemies. 
Representative  Rockwell  foresaw  the  coming  shock,  though  hoping  against  hope,  as  did 
countless  patriotic  men,  that  some  means  might  be  found  of  averting  it. 

During  his  service  in  Congress,  he  formed  an  integral  and  influential  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  Chairman.  The 
objective  point  of  both  parties  was  the  Territories.  Their  social  character,  when  constitu- 
tionally determined,  would  resolve  the  question  of  sectional  supremacy  in  the  Union,  and 
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consequent  dominance  of  plantation  or  free-labor  ideas.  True  to  the  traditions,  and  to  the 
ineradicable  political  principles  of  his  grand  old  commonwealth,  Mr.  Rockwell  took  an 
active  part  in  the  parliamentary  strife.  The  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  in  his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power  in  America"  presents  his  readers  with  a  concise  narrative  of  the  occasion, 
and  of  the  speech. 

"The  Twenty-ninth  Congress  met  on  the  ist  of  December,  1845.  On  the  10th  Mr. 
Adams  presented  remonstrances  from  Massachusetss  against  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  moved  their  reference  to  a  select  committee.  But  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  seventy-two,  laid  them  on  the  table.  The 
next  day,  a  large  number  of  similar  memorials,  signed  by  thousands,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Adams  and  other  members,  but  they  shared  the  same  fate." 

"On  the  1 6th  the  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution, 
reported  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  The  previous  question,  with  indecent  haste,  was  imme- 
diately moved,  and  sustained  by  eighteen  majority,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
by  a  majority  of  eighty-four.  On  its  final  passage,  Mr.  Julius  Rockwell  of  Massachusetts, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  contrived  to  obtain  the  floor,  and  spoke 
earnestly  and  eloquently  against  it.  He  declared  that, "  amidst  all  the  heat  and  dust,  amidst 
all  the  representations,  intrigues,  and  violent  efforts,  to  which  the  Texan  question  had  given 
occasion,  there  stood  out  one  honest  feature  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  and  that  was 
the  clear,  distinct,  and  open  avowal,  that  the  motive  was  the  preservation  of  domestic 
slavery.  Massachusetts  dissented  from  the  measure  on  that  very  ground.  She  objected  to 
annexation,  because  that  had  been  the  purpose  in  urging  it,  and  was  likely  to  prove  its 
actual  effect." 

"  As  one  called  to  represent  in  part  the  people  of  his  ancient  commonwealth,  he  must 
enter  his  "  solemn  protest "  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  as  an  evil  directed  against  the 
truest  interests  of  his  country ;  as  militating  directly  against  her  prosperity  and  freedom, 
and  darkening  that  national  character  which  she  sought  to  hold  up  to  all  nations  and  ages  of 
the  world  ;  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution  which  had  preserved  us  hitherto  in 
concord;  as  against  the  principles  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  who  lived  themselves  in 
slaveholding  States ;  who  would  have  saved  us,  if  they  could,  from  so  great  an  evil,  and 
who  openly  confessed  that  they  trembled  for  their  country  when  they  remembered  that 
'  God  is  just.' " 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolution  of  admission  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  eighty-five.  In  that  minority  of  fifty-six,  there  were  only  three  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  : — Preston  King,  Bradford  R.  Wood,  and  Horace  Wheaton,  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Texas  was  admitted  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  afterwards  be  divided  into 
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several  States,  as  increase  of  population  and  other  conditions  should  require  and  justify. 
The  triumphing  of  the  pro-slavery  advocates  was  great,  but  not  protracted.  Measured  by 
the  ordinary  longevity  of  nations,  it  was  short,  for  it  simply  expedited  the  appointed  hour 
when  a  few  strokes  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  pen, — backed  by  the  million  bayonets  of  national 
soldiers, — signed  the  death-warrant  of  a  barbaric  social  system,  and  gave  liberty  and  the 
inspiration  of  hope  to  its  oppressed  thralls. 

Elevation  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  followed  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  natural 
rights  and  of  constitutional  law  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Washburn  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  He  worthily  sustained  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
United  States  Senator  until  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  to  that  position  by  the 
Legislature  in  1855. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Rockwell's  election  to  the  Lower  House  he  was  a  Whig,  and  while 
in  the  House  was  a  decidedly  anti-slavery  Whig.  In  1855,  when  the  Republican  party  was 
first  organized  in  Massachusetts,  he  received  the  nomination  at  the  first  Republican  conven- 
tion, held  in  Worcester,  for  the  Gubernatorial  chair ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  received 
the  very  gratifying  number  of  37,000  votes.  It  was  not  numerically  large  enough  to  secure 
success.  The  first  Republican  nomination  for  the  Governorship  failed  of  immediate  suc- 
cess, but  prepared  the  way  for  a  long  succession  of  Republican  triumphs. 

Massachusetts  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  sturdy  good  sense,  and  incorruptible 
patriotism  of  many  of  her  sons.  She  alone,  of  all  the  united  sisterhood  of  States,  has  sent 
a  former  President  of  the  whole,  to  serve  as  one  of  her  representatives  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature.  What  John  Quincy  Adams  was  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that — or  something  closely  akin  to  it — has  Julius  Rockwell  been  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1858,  the  ex-Senator  was  again  elected  to  that  body  from  Pittsfield 
by  the  Republican  party,  and  was  also  again  made  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  latter  posi- 
tion may  be  somewhat  lower  in  point  of  honor,  conspicuity,  and  national  influence  than  the 
former;  but  the  unselfish  circumstances  under  which  it  was  accepted,  clothe  the  character 
with  a  grandeur  and  beauty,  in  value  beyond  all  computation. 

On  the  organization  of  the  present  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1859,  Mr 
Rockwell  was  appointed  by  Governor  Banks  to  the  position  he  now  occupies.  He  is  one 
of  the  ten  original  appointees,  and  is  the  oldest  incumbent  of  the  Judicial  bench  with  one 
single  exception. 

The  Pittsfield  National  Bank  has  in  him  an  able  and  efficient  President.  Berkshire 
County  is  no  less  fortunate  in  that  he  is  also  the  President  of  the  "  Berkshire  County  Insti- 
tution for  Savings."  * 

The  mental  and  moral  traits  of  Judge  Rockwell  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  public 
addresses,  whether  delivered  in  Congress,  in  the  State  Legislature,  or  elsewhere.  Histori- 
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cally  accurate,  accustomed  to  pierce  through  the  surface  and  to  lay  hold  on  the  spirit  of 
things,  judicially  discriminative,  clear  in  exposition,  forcible  in  argument,  and  able  in  the  use 
of  persuasive  rhetoric,  he  carries  his  audiences  with  him  to  his  own  conclusions.  The  his- 
torical address  delivered  at  the  Centennial  celebration  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  July  4th,  1876,  is 
eminently  characteristic. 

It  voices  the  free  spirit  of  the  dwellers  amidst  the  mountainous  scenery  of  beautiful 
Berkshire ;  a  spirit  not  understood  by  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  not  even 
by  the  really  revolutionary  leaders  of  the  colonists,  but  a  spirit  that  understood  its  own 
necessities,  and  that  was  determined  to  be  free  from  all  human  authority  except  that  which 
should  rest  in  the  enlightened  popular  will.  The  first  Provincial  Congress,  assembled  at 
Salem,  October  7th,  1774,  was  the  real  origin  of  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts.  It  "con- 
stituted in  effect  the  supreme  power  of  a  new  commonwealth,  and  maintained  it  with  con- 
summate ability  and  eventual  success."  From  the  day  of  its  first  meeting,  the  royal  author- 
ity within  the  province  came  to  an  everlasting  end. 

None  the  less  forcefully  and  eloquently  does  Judge  Rockwell's  Centennial  Address 
express  the  love  of  patriotic  Americans  for  our  country, — baptized  in  blood  at  its  birth,  and 
washed  from  its  shameful  stains  in  the  crimson  deluge  of  the  Rebellion. 

"  But  our  country,  what  is  it  ?  Not  an  imagination,  but  a  glorious  reality  ;  not  clothed 
in  the  lineaments  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  more  enduring  and  possibly  immortal ;  living  in 
the  vigor  of  perpetual  manhood,  with  a  heart  of  love,  an  eye  of  kindness,  a  helping  hand  of 
power  only  less  than  that  of  the  Infinite  .  welcoming  us  at  our  birth,  holding  in  assured 
security  our  persons,  property,  liberty  and  life  ;  protecting  our  reputations  in  life  and  after 
death,  while  memory  of  us  continues  in  the  mind  of  any  man.  This  is  our  country,  our 
Government." 

Like  multitudes  of  mature  patriots  who  could  not  enter  the  national  armies  themselves, 
Judge  Rockwell  paid  the  highest  price  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  unity  and  per- 
petuity by  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  sons — a  sacrifice  that  has  only  made  country  and  Gov- 
ernment all  the  more  precious. 

Judge  Rockwell  was  married  in  1836,  to  Miss  Lucy  F.  Walker,  of  Lenox,  Mass., 
daughter  of  Judge  W.  P.  Walker.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter  have  been  the  fruit  of  the 
union.  His  eldest  son,  William  Walker  Rockwell,  died  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Cap- 
tain in  the  Thirty-first  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  he  sickened  and  died  of  fever  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1863.  Frank  W.  Rockwell, — another  son, — is  a 
lawyer  in  Pittsfield  ;  and  the  third,  Robert  C.  Rockwell,  is  editor  of  the  Gleaner,  at  Lee, 
Mass.    His  only  daughter,  Cornelia,  is  married  to  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 

^Effectively  active,  nearly  three  fourths  of  Judge  Rockwell's  time  is  occupied  in  holding 
terms  of  court  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  For  thirteen  years  he  has  been  President  of 
the  Berkshire  County  Bible  Society.    Faithful  to  the  smallest  details  of  daily  duty,  as  well 
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as  in  the  vast  concernments  of  national  life,  he  seeks — in  and  through  all — to  work  out  the 
largest  beneficence  life  is  capable  of  yielding. 


«5> 

ILKINSON,  EZRA,  of  Dedham,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

He  is  a  native  of  Wrentham,  in  this  State,  where  his  parents  resided  at  the 
time  of  his  birth.  His  father,  Noah  Wilkinson,  was  born  in  Attleborough,  Mass., 
at  the  old  Wilkinson  Homestead,  where  John  Wilkinson,  his  most  remote  known  American 
ancestor,  established  his  home  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  This  John  Wilkinson  was 
among  the  early  settlers  of  what  was  then  called  the  Rehoboth  North  Purchase,  afterwards 
incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Attleborough.  He  became  a  proprietor  by  pur- 
chasing a  share  of  the  "  worthy  Thomas  Willett,  Esq.,  who  was  the  first  Mayor  of  New 
York  and  twice  did  sustain  the  place."  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Wilkinson 
second,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Wilkinson  third,  father  of  Noah  Wilkinson 
mentioned  above.  Noah  Wilkinson,  married  Hannah  Cheever  of  Wrentham,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Cheever.  This  Daniel  Cheever  was  grandson  of  James  Cheever,  who  removed 
from  Cambridge  to  Wrentham  about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  their  second  minister, 
Rev.  Henry  Messenger.  Mr.  Messenger  married  a  sister  of  James  Cheever,  which  was 
probably  the  cause  of  his  removal.  This  branch  of  the  Cheevers  were  descendants  of 
Daniel  Cheever  who  came  to  this  country  from  England  about  1637  with  his  brother, 
Bartholomew,  and  his  cousin,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  celebrated  schoolmaster. 

Noah  Wilkinson,  after  his  marriage,  resided  in  Wrentham  till  his  death  at  the  age  of 
forty.  He  was  farmer  and  schoolmaster,  and  at  one  time  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  nails,  in  the  early  stage  of  that  business  in  this  country,  when  they  were  cut  and  headed 
by  hand.  He  purchased  the  old  Cheever  Homestead,  where  he  resided  some  years,  and 
held  several  town  offices. 

The  ancestors  of  Judge  Wilkinson  were,  without  exception,  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In 
this  occupation,  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,  they  kept  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  their  way."  They  belonged  to  a  class  properly  denominated  the  yeomanry  of  the  country, 
a  class  which  constitutes  the  real  conservative  element  in  national  prosperity. 

Judge  Wilkinson  was  fitted  for  college  at  Day's  Academy  in  Wrentham,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months'  tuition  under  John  Barrett,  a  famous  itinerant  instructor  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  English  Grammar.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  T824,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  two  succeeding  years  was  Preceptor  of  Monmouth 
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Academy  in  Maine.  He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Pratt  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  J.  Fiske  of  Wrentham.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of  1828.  Under 
the  laws  then  in  force  three  years  of  study  were  required  for  admission  as  an  attorney  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  two  years  of  practice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  before 
admission  as  an  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  ;  and  two  years  more  of  practice 
before  admission  as  a  counsellor  at  law.  These  several  gradations  were  complied  with, 
making  a  novitiate  of  seven  years  in  the  law,  before  he  was  allowed  to  argue  a  cause  in  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

He  commenced  practice  in  Bristol  County,  but  in  a  few  years  removed  to  Dedham, 
where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
Judge.  He  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Worcester  in  1843.  This  office  he  held  for  twelve  years.  Most  of 
this  time  there  was  no  Attorney-General,  the  office  having  been  abolished.  The  whole 
criminal  business  of  the  district  therefore  devolved  upon  the  District- Attorney.  In  the 
course  of  his  official  duty  he  conducted  the  prosecution  of  ten  capital  trials. 

In  the  years  1848,  1851,  and  1856,  he  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  from 
Dedham.    In  1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

In  1859  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Superior  Court,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Associate  Justices. 


UTNAM,  JOHN  PHELPS,  LL.B.,  of  Boston,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  21st,  1817.    His  father  was  a  native  of,  and 


&  a  merchant  in,  the  same  city,  who  was  born  in  1797,  and  died  in  1840.  Mr. 
Putnam,  Sr.,  was  an  active  and  influential  business  man,  and  a  director  of  several  Insurance 
and  Banking  institutions.  He  also  held  high  civic  positions, — filling  the  offices  of  alderman 
and  Mayor,  successively. 

John  Putnam,  the  grandfather  of  the  Judge,  came  to  the  United  States  from  the 
North  of  England,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  in  the  year  1789.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  From  what  is  known  of  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  as  given  by  John  Putnam  to 
his  children,  during  his  life-time,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  in  England  with  the 
family  of  John  Putnam,  who  came  over  in  the  year  1634,  and  who  was  one  of  the  oldest 
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settlers  of  Salem  village, — now  Danvers — and  also  the  ancestor  of  General  Israel  Putnam, 
of  Revolutionary  fame. 

The  mother  of  Judge  Putnam, — Annie  Shepard  by  name, — a  resident  of  Hartford, 
was  born  in  1792,  and  died  in  1875. 

Young  Putnam  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Grammar  School  of  Hartford,  entered 
Yale  College  in  1833,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1837,  with  the  degree  of  A.B. — subse- 
quently receiving  that  of  A.M.  in  due  course. 

Among  the  members  of  his  class,  who  have  since  achieved  a  national  reputation,  are 
Secretary  W.  M.  Evarts,  Chief-Justice  Waite  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Hon.  Edward  Pierreponts,  late  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  Mr.  Putnam  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm. 
W.  Ellsworth  of  Hartford,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  also  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  State.  Thence  he  repaired  to  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
received  the  benefit  of  a  two  years'  course  of  instruction,  and  also  the  degree  of  L  L.B. 
Leaving  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  entered  the  office  of  Sidney  Bartlett  of  Boston,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest,  members  of  the  bar  in  active  practice 

With  Mr.  Bartlett.  young  Putnam  remained  until  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  After 
that  event,  he  began  immediate  and  independent  practice  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
prosecuted  it  with  excellent  success. 

In  1857-8,  he  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  of  Suffolk  County;  having  been 
appointed  by  the.  Governor  and  Council  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Edward  G.  Loring,  who  is 
now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington.  Prior  to  this  time,  he  had 
held  for  a  number  of  years,  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Insolvency  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk.  At  the  establishment  of  the  present  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1859, 
Judge  Putnam  received  his  appointment  to  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

In  addition  to  the  arduous  duties  of  exacting  professional  life,  while  practising  at  the 
bar  he  also  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  literary  editor.  From  1847  to  l858<  ne  edited 
no  less -than  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Annual  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  all  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  has  he  neglected  the  demands  of  political  need.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  years  185 1  and  1852,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  during  the  years  1848,  1849,  l85°>  and  l%51- 
Of  the  free  public  schools  he  has  been  a  constant  friend.  He  served  as  member  of  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  years  1847,  1856-7-8-9. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1842,  Judge  Putnam  was  married  to  Harriette,  daughter  of 
the  late  Judge  Thomas  Day,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Judge  Day  was  reporter  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  for  many  years.  He  was  also,  for  a  long  time,  Secretary 
of  State  of  Connecticut,  and  also  President  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  He 
died  March  1st,  18.54,  aged  78  years. 
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fEWEY,  FRANCIS  H.,  LL.D.,  of  Worcestef,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Born  at  Williamstovvn,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  July 
i  2th,  182 1. 
Judge  Dewey's  immediate  ancestry  is  of  eminent  legal  status  in  the  history 
of  the  commonwealth.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dewey,  was  for  thirty  years  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  His  professional  career  was  marked  by 
characteristic  singleness  and  energy  of  purpose,  by  high  repute  for  ability  and  intense 
application  to  business.  The  blameless  strictness  of  his  life,  his  conscientious  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  his  love  of  truth,  his  domestic  godliness,  and  liberal  conservatism,  his 
zeal  and  generosity  in  the  promotion  of  higher  education,  together  with  his  juridical  attain- 
ments abundantly  justified  the  action  of  Governor  Everett  in  raising  him  to  the  ermine 
in  1837. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Dewey,  Judge  Dewey's  grandfather,  was  also  appointed  to  a  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  by  Governor  Strong  in  1814.  He  had  previously 
been  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  held  various  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  He,  too,  was 
deeply  interested  in  collegiate  education,  and  was  often  resorted  to  for  advice  and  counsel 
in  times  of  collegiate  trial. 

Hon.  Samuel  Henshaw,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Judge  Dewey,  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  a  student  of  theology,  and  an  acceptable  and  popular  preacher. 
Failure  o"f  voice  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  ministry,  and  to  enter  the  legal  profession. 
In  this  he  attained  eminence,  becoming  first  Judge  of  Probate,  and  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Hon.  David  Noble,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Dewey,  was  one  of  the  early  friends  and 
earnest  patrons  of  Williams  College,  with  which  the  Dewey  family  has  so  long  been  closely 
associated.  Himself  a  graduate  of  Yale,  he  first  read  and  practised  law,  then  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  acquired  a  very  handsome  estate,  and  became  an  extensive  landowner 
Active  and  enterprising,  upright  and  intelligent,  and  withal  successful  in  every  walk  of  life 
on  which  he  entered,  he  was  fitly  made  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
year  t  797. 

Seven  generations  have  lived  and  died  since  Thomas  Dewey,  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  family,  emigrated  from  the  good  old  Saxon  county  of  Kent,  England,  to  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts.    There  he  settled,  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,  a.d.  1634. 

Judge  F.  H.  Dewey  naturally  studied  at  Williams  College,  of  which  his  immediate 
ancestors  were,  efficient  trustees.  Graduating  there  in  1840,  he  next  studied  law  in  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  Law  Schools,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Worcester,  in  the  office  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Emory  Washburn, — afterwards  Judge  and  Governor. 

That  young  Dewey  should  select  the  profession  of  law,  and  that  he  should  rise  to  prom- 
inence in  the  practice  of  law,  is  a  natural  result  of  ancestral  pursuits.    The  history  of 
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conspicuous  New  England  families  strikingly  exemplifies  the  law  of  inheritance.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  the  case  with  legal  families  like  his.  With  so  many  jurists  and  judges  among 
near  paternal  and  maternal  progenitors  he  could  scarcely  avoid  being  a  lawyer.  The  habits 
of  thought  and  action  peculiar  to  the  profession, — like  those  of  other  persistent  vocations, — 
modify  physical  structure,  nervous  tendencies,  psychical  qualities,  mental  powers,  and  moral 
aptitudes.  These  modifications  acquire  more  pronounced  fixity  in  descendants  who  adopt 
the  same  habits.  Continuity  of  habit,  through  successive  generations,  gives  rise  to  special 
variations  in  the  realm  of  mind  no  less  than  in  that  of  matter.  Biographical  encyclopaedias 
furnish  endless  illustrations  of  the  fact.  The  registration  of  experiences,  proper  to  chosen 
and  exclusive  pursuits,  establishes,  automatic  psychical  connections,  and  endows  with  extra- 
ordinary intellectual  fitness  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  those  pursuits.  Developments 
of  structure,  caused  by  augmentations  of  function,  are  inherited,  and  human  civilization  in 
its  progress  toward  the  ultimate  is  thus  made  to  exhibit  wider  and  wider  generalizations. 

Commencing  practice  in  1843,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Washburn,  he  continued  therein 
until  the  latter  was  raised  to  the  judicial  bench  in  June,  1844.  After  that,  he  conducted  a 
large  and  successful  business  alone  until  1850,  when  he  received  Hartley  Williams — after- 
wards Judge  of  the  Muncipal  Court  of  Worcester — as  associate.  This  connection  continued 
until  1863.  From  December,  1866,  F.  P.  Goulding  was  associated  with  him  until  Mr. 
Dewey's  acceptance  of  the  Judgeship  of  the  Superior  Court  in  February,  1869.  As  a 
practising  lawyer  he  was  noted  for  thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  for  the 
quickness  of  his  perceptions,  and  for  marked  success  in  jury  trials. 

About  three  years  after  the  commencement  of  practice  he  married,  on  November  2d, 
1846,  Frances  A.,  only  daughter  of  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Northampton.  She  died  on  the 
13th  of  March,  185 1 .  On  the  26th  of  April,  1853,  he  married  Sarah  B.,  only  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  George  A.  Tufts,  of  Dudley.  Of  the  seven  children,  issuant  from  this  union, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  survive. 

While  the  main  current  of  actual  energy  has  persistently  run  in  legal  channels,  side 
streams  have  coursed  down,  those  of  education,  politics,  science,  and  general  economic 
affairs.  Narrowness  and  social  inaccessibility  have  thus  been  escaped,  and  the  whole  force 
of  life  made  widely  beneficent.  In  the  same  year  of  Mr.  Dewey's  appointment  to  his 
present  distinguished  position,  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  Williams  College  ;  an  office  held 
by  his  father,  Judge  Charles  A.  Dewey  ;  his  uncle,  Judge  D.  N.  Dewey  ;  his  grandfathers 
Judge  Daniel  Dewey  and  Judge  Samuel  Henshaw,  and  his  great  grandfather,  Judge  David 
Noble.  This,  in  itself,  is  no  small  honor.  Williams  College  has  sent  forth  more  than  two 
thousand  ahemni,  many  of  whom  have  won  honorable  laurels  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
exertion.  Dr.  S.  Irenseus  Prime,  in  religious  journalism  and  literature,  William  C.  Bryant, 
in  secular  journalism  and  poetry,  and  David  Dudley  Field,  in  legal  jurisprudence,  are  names 
of  which  the  American  people  are  proud.    Not  less  does  the  Christian  church  in  America 
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cherish  the  memories  of  the  five  young  undergraduates  whose  intelligent  piety  and  apostolic 
zeal  gave  birth  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  A  noble 
marble  monument  now  marks  the  spot  where,  under  the  lee  of  a  hay-stack,  the  memorable 
prayer-meeting  was  held  that  produced  such  momentous  results.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  James 
Richards,  Francis  L.  Robbins,  Harvey  Loomis,  and  Byram  Green  were  men  who  held  that 
meeting.  The  first  lent  much  efficiency  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  now 
rests  near  the  shores  of  Africa  ;  the  second  sleeps  in  Ceylon.  The  fourth  became  a  devoted 
home  missionary.  All  powerfully  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  Christianity  as  a  system 
aiming  exclusively  at  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  Other 
graduates  have  been  most  honorably  connected  with  the  cause  of  Christian  missions.  One 
of  them  labored  for  nearly  forty  years  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Another  became  the 
author  of  many  useful  works  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  missionary  president  of  a 
school  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Lebanon.  With  all  this 
brilliant  record  of  usefulness,  Williams  College  has  a  still  more  splendid  future.  To  realize 
these  prophecies  of  grander  utility,  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  College  trustees,  and  among 
them  is  Judge  F.  H.  Dewey.  The  old  aphorism,  "  If  you  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
some  of  them  are  sure  to  burn,"  is  affirmed  by  a  celebrated  Irish  scholar,  linguist,  and 
divine  to  involve  an  abominable  lie.  "  Put  them  all  in,"  was  his  advice,  "  hammer,  tongs, 
and  all."  The  fact  was  that  he  possessed  ample  ability  to  watch  and  to  use  every  instru- 
ment he  employed.  Extraordinary  men  are  many  sided — are  equally  effective  in  appar- 
ently diverse  departments  of  human  activity.  Some  have  been  just  as  successful  statesmen 
and  political  economists  as  they  have  been  soldiers  or  lawyers ;  others  as  excellent  financiers 
and  railroad  constructors  as  they  have  been  merchants  or  physicians.  Judge  Dewey  has 
been  a  successful  lawyer  and  also  a  Director  of  sundry  banks,  railroads,  manufacturing, 
insurance,  and  other  business  corporations.  The  science  of  law  includes  the  principles  and 
relations  of  their  organization  and  working,  is  familiar  with  their  growth,  and  forecasts  their 
future.  The  practice  of  law  involves  personal  contact  with  them,  discovers  their  strength 
or  weakness,  their  excellences  or  defects,  and  suggests  wise  methods  for  the  promotion  of 
their  efficiency  and  social  usefulness.  When  to  the  profound  knowledge  of  political 
economy  that  long  and  skilful  practice  of  civil  law  implies,  are  added  the  virtues  of  genuine 
Christian  manhood,  the  possessor  becomes  at  once  an  able  administrator  and  a  benefactor 
of  the  entire  community. 

Of  the  arts  that  adorn  our  modern  civilization,  of  the  sciences  that  revivify  the  past, 
of  the  institutions  that  alleviate  human  suffering  Judge  Dewey  has  been  and  still  is  an 
appreciative  patron.  For  several  years  he  held  the  Presidency  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  whose 
work,  though  promising  such  rich  results  in  the  outcome,  is  yet  scarcely  begun.  He  is  also 
a  trustee  of  the  Washburn  Memorial  Hospital,  and  of  the  Worcester  Rural  Cemetery. 
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Personal  influence  is  thus  felt  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  the  more  energetically  when 
he  is — as  he  has  been — a  member  of  both  Boards  in  the  City  government. 

In  politics,  Judge  Dewey  was  first  a  Whig,  and  subsequently  a  Republican.  In  1856 
and  1869,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  former  year  he  was 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate,  and  during  both  years  held  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Life  hitherto  has  been  full  of  varied 
and  vigorous  activities,  and — as  innumerable  precedents  demonstrate — may  bear  its  ripest 
and  richest  fruitage  in  the  years  yet  to  come. 


ITMAN,  ROBERT  C,  LL.D.,  of  Newton,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  March  16th,  1825.    Benjamin  Pitman,  his 
father,  was  a  native  of  the  same  town,  and  by  pursuit  a  manufacturer ; — removing 
to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  182  1.    The  mother  of  Judge  Pitman,  ne'e  Mary  Ann  Carter,  was  * 
also  born  in  Newport,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Carter,  who  served  as  commissioned 
officer  in  the  war  of  18 12. 

The  early  education  of  young  Pitman  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  New  Bedford. 
Thence  he  passed  to  the  Friends'  Academy,  and  from  it — with  complete  preparation  for  col- 
lege— to  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1 84 1.  He  graduated  in  1845 
with  the  diploma  of  A.B.,  and  subsequently  received  that  of  A.M.,  in  due  course.  In  1869, 
his  Alma  Mater  also  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Choosing  the  profession  of  law,  he  commenced  the  study  of  its  theory  and  practice,  in 
the  year  of  his  graduation  from  college,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  New  Bedford,  and  also  a  Representative  in  Congress.  In  1846-7  he  went 
South,  taught  school  in  West  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  also  prosecuted  his  legal 
studies.  In  1848,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  New  Bedford, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1850  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
his  old  preceptor,  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Eliott,  which  lasted  until  1855.  From  that  year  until 
1864  he  conducted  his  legal  business  alone.  In  1864,  he  and  Mr.  Borden  constituted  the 
firm  of  Pitman  &  Borden,  which  endured  until  the  senior  member  was  raised  to  the  judi- 
cial bench  in  1869. 

In  public  life  Judge  Pitman  has  held  many  honorable  positions.  Governor  Banks 
appointed  him  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  New  Bedford  in  1858, — an  office  he  sustained 
to  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  1864.    Governor  Claflin  appointed  him  to  the  bench  of  the 
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Superior  Court  in  1869.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, from  the  New  Bedford  district,  by  the  Republican  party,  and  served  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  1864  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  served  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  that  body.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Coast  Defences,  and  other  impor- 
tant committees.  In  1868  and  g  he  again  served  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
President  of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Above  and  beyond  all  professional  distinctions,  the  friends  of  Judge  Pitman  value  that 
which  attaches  to  him  as  an  exponent  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  philanthropy  of  the  century. 
"  We  are  convinced,"  said  the  Hon.  C.  Buxton,  an  eminent  English  legislator,  "  that  if  a 
Statesman,  who  heartily  wished  to  do  the  utmost  good  to  his  country,  were  thoughtfully  to 
inquire  which  of  the  topics  of  the  day  deserved  the  most  intense  force  of  his  attention,  the 
sure  reply, — the  reply  which  would  be  exacted  by  full  deliberation, — would  be,  that  he 
should  study  The  Means  by  which  this  worst  of  plagues  can  be  stayed." 

By  "  this  worst  of  plagues"  intemperance  is  meant — a  vice  of  which  Dr.  Temple,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  spoke  in  measured  words  as  "  the  greatest  of  preventable  evils  in  the 
world." 

Judge  Pitman  would  extirpate  that  vice,  if  possible,  and  thus  put  the  poisonous,  mad- 
o  dening  fruit  it  bears,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  countrymen.  He  brings  a  trained  judicial 
intellect  to  the  task,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  pruning,,  repressive,  and  cautionary 
methods  that  previous  legists  have  attempted.  He  is  radical,  but  not  fanatical, — calm  and 
argumentative,  but  not  rhetorical.  He  fortifies  every  position  by  carefully  collated  and 
reliable  statistics,  never  indulges  in  loose  or  exaggerated  statements,  and  occupies  "the 
broadest  grounds  of  statesmanship"  in  seeking  to  accomplish  his  beneficent  purpose. 

His  work  on  Alcohol  and  the  State  is  A  Discussion  of  the  Problem  of  Law  as 
Applied  to  the  Liquor  Traffic.  In  Part  First,  Alcohol  vs.  The  State,  he  exposes  it  as  the 
author  of  waste,  the  destroyer  of  home,  the  parent  of  pauperism,  and  the  chief  occasion  of 
crime.  He  proves  that  it  is  an  injury  to  public  health,  that  it  vitiates  human  stock,  that  it 
is  the  universal  ally  of  evil,  and  the  universal  antagonist  of  good,  that  it  furnishes  no  set-off 
of  benefits,  and  provides  an  urgent  case  for  intervention. 

In  Part  Second,  The  State  vs.  Alcohol,  he  points  out  the  province  of  law,  and  the 
extent  of  legislative  power  ;  the  correlations  of  liberty  and  government,  and  the  necessity  of 
law.  He  then  treats  of  license  laws,  of  the  necessary  failure  of  license,  and  of  half-way 
measures.  Of  prohibition  he  gives  a  concise  history,  demonstrates  that  it  is  a  success,  and 
presents  Maine  as  a  crucial  test.  On  law  as  a  teacher,  he  offers  some  excellent  remarks;  as 
also  on  the  necessity  and  methods  of  enforcing  the  law.  Of  eventual  success  he  is  justifi- 
ably hopeful.  With  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  he  believes  that  "  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
struggle  is  certain.  If  any  one  doubts  the  general  preponderance  of  good  over  evil  in 
human  nature,  he  has  only  to  study  the  history  of  moral  crusades.    The  enthusiastic  energy 
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and  self-devotion  with  which  a  great  moral  cause  inspires  its  soldiers  always  have  prevailed, 
and  always  will  prevail,  over  any  amount  of  self-interest  or  material  power  arrayed  on  the 
other  side." 

Judge  Pitman  was  married,  August  15th,  1855,  to  Frances  R.,  daughter  of  Moses  G. 
Thomas  of  New  Bedford, — a  Unitarian  clergyman  formerly  settled  at  Concord,  N.  H. 


ACON,   JOHN   W.,  of  Natick,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

Born  in  Natick,  July  12th,  18 18.  His  father,  John  Bacon,  was  a  farmer,  and 
a  native  of  the  same  town.  His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Bacon,  was  born  in 
Dedham, — then  called- Dover, — Mass.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1820. 

The  Bacons  are  of  English  blood;  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  first  settler  in 
America  of  that  name  came  hither  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1640.  His  name  was  Michael 
Bacon.  He  had  previously  migrated  from  England  to  Ireland.  His  will  was  placed  on 
file  in  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1648, — the  year  of  his  death, — and  may  still  be  consulted  by 
the  curious.  John  Bacon,  his  son,  was  a  large  land-holder,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  town  of  Dedham. 

Judge  Bacon  is  of  the  seventh  generation  in  line  of  direct  descent  from  the  emigrant 
ancestor,  Michael  Bacon.  His  paternal  grandmother  was  Milta,  daughter  of  John  Bacon, 
who  served  as  Captain  for  several  years  during  the  Revolutionary  war;  and  who  was  the 
son  of  Lieutenant  John  Bacon,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th,  1775.  His 
mother,  n£e  Lucy  Sawin,  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  Sawin  of  Natick, — a  farmer  and  miller. 
Moses  Sawin  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Sawin  of  Boxford,  Suffolk,  England, 
who  immigrated  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  soon  after  its  organization. 

In  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his  native  town,  young  Bacon  received  his  primary 
education.  Thence  he  repaired  to  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  where  he  prepared  for 
college.  Entering  Harvard  in  1839,  he  graduated  from  it  in  1843,  with  the  diploma  of 
A.B.,  and  subsequently  received  that  of  A.M.  in  due  course. 

After  his  graduation  he  accepted  and  retained  for  one  year  the  position  of  assistant  in 
the  English  High  School  of  Boston.  He  then  passed  through  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  and  next  entered  the  law  office  of 
Charles  T.  Russell  of  Boston. 
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Admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1846,  Mr.  Bacon  began  legal  practice  in  his  native  town  ; 
and  continued  therein  alone  until  i860,  when  he  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  and 
associated  himself  with  the  Hon.  G.  L.  Sawin,  who  was  a  relative  on  the  maternal  side.  The 
firm  had  an  office  in  Natick  as  well  as  in  Boston,  and  carried  on  professional  business 
successfully  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Sawin's  death  in  1867. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bullock  to  the  office  of  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston.  This  post  he  held  until  November,  1871,  at  which  date  he 
resigned  in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  from  Governor  Claflin  to  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

Judge  Bacon  represented  his  district  in  the  State  Senate  in  1859,  and  served  in  the 
committee  of  forty  on  the  Revision  of  the  Statutes.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  Probate  and  Chancery.  In  1862  he  again  represented  his  district  in  the 
Senate,  and  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  the  local  interests  of  Natick  Judge  Bacon  has  always  exhibited  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest.  For  two  periods,  namely,  from  1851  to  1862,  and  from  1867  to  1871,  making 
fifteen  years  in  all,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  and  only  resigned  when 
elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court. 


LLEN,  WILLIAM,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Born  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  March  31st,  1822.  On  the 
paternal  side,  he  is  descended  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  familiarly  known  in 
(3  Revolutionary  times  as  "  the  fighting  parson."  This  gentleman  was  the  grand- 
father of  Judge  Allen.  He  did  much  by  his  intense  patriotic  ardor  and  daring  courage  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies.  But  for  him,  General  Stark  might  not 
have  attacked  the  British  forces  at  Bennington  swith  such  resolute  and  successful  vigor. 
But  for  him,  the  victory  might  not  have  been  so  decided.  As  it  was,  the  triumph  was 
complete.  The  ability  of  the  American  militia  to  compete  with  the  disciplined  troops  of 
Europe  was  demonstrated,  the  spirits  of  the  American  army  at  Cohoes  and  Stillwater  were 
raised,  and  those  of  the  British  forces  correspondingly  depressed.  The  battle  of  Benning- 
ton broke  the  right  arm  of  Burgoyne,  and  remotely  necessitated  his  subsequent  surrender 
at  Saratoga. 

On  the  night  of  August  15th,  1777,  a  body  of  Berkshire  militia,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Symonds,  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  Stark.  Among  these  militia,  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  Pittsfield,  "whose  bellicose  ardor  was  of  the  most  glowing  kind."  He 
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could  not  wait  for  return  of  day  before  urging  measures  for  the  arrest  of  the  marauding 
enemy.  "  Before  daylight,  and  while  the  rain  was  yet  falling,  the  impatient  shepherd,  who 
had  many  of  his  flock  with  him,  went  to  Stark,  and  said,  'General,  the  people  of  Berkshire 
have  often  been  summoned  to  the  field  without  being  allowed  to  fight ;  and,  if  you  do  not 
now  give  them  a  chance  they  have  resolved  never  to  turn  out  again.'  '  Well,'  replied  Stark, 
'do  you  wish  to  march  now,  while  it  is  dark  and  raining?'  'No,  not  just  this  moment, 
responded  the  minister  of  peace.  '  Then,'  said  the  General,  '  if  the  Lord  shall  once  more 
give  us  sunshine,  and  I  do  not  give  you  fighting  enough,  I'll  never  ask  you  to  come  out 
again.' " 

The  rain  ceased  with  the  break  of  dawn,  and  the  sun  "smiled  through  the  rifted  clouds 
on  a  day  of  fierce  conflict,  in  which  "  the  fighting  parson"  and  his  men  were  prominent  and 
most  effective.  The  spirit  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  animated  the  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
and  gave  them  might  and  victory  over  those  who  wasted  their  heritage.  The  majority  of 
the  enemy  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Had  daylight  lasted  an  hour  longer,  the  brave 
patriot  Stark  believed  that  he  should  have  "  captured  the  whole  body." 

A  single  man  is  often  the  pivot  on  which  the  destinies  of  nations  turn.  Multitudinous 
causes  may  conspire  to  move  them  in  a  given  direction,  but  without  that  one  pivotal  point 
all  are  ineffectual. 

Rev.  William  Allen,  D.D.,  of  Pittsfield,  was  a  native  of  that  town,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Allen,  and  father  of  Judge  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  man  of  high  culture  and 
scholarly  distinction,  and  at  one  time  held  the  position  of  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
His  wife  was  Maria  M.,  daughter  of  John  Wheelock,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
a  lady  well  fitted  by  natural  and  acquired  endowments  to  direct  the  early  studies,  and  train 
the  moral  powers  of  the  future  legist  and  judge. 

Young  Allen  prepared  for  collegiate  instruction  by  the  reception  of  an  academical  edu- 
cation at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. ;  and  also  at  North  Yarmouth  Academy  in 
Maine.  He  then  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1838,  and  spent  part  of  one  year  in  that 
institution.  Thence  he  repaired  to  Amherst  College  in  1839,  completed  ms  classical  studies 
there,  and  graduated  in  1842. 

Adopting  the  legal  profession  for  his  future  walk  in  life,  he  prepared  for  the  due  pros- 
ecution of  its  duties  by  diligent  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  law  in  the  Yale  Law 
School,  and  also  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  Mr.  Allen  pursued  the  "  even  tenor  of  his  way"  in  North 
ampton  until  1872.  The  usual  business  of  a  first-class  lawyer,  in  a  highly  cultivated  com- 
munity, was  that  which  engaged  his  attention,  engrossed  his  energies,  and  bestowed  its 
richly  earned  rewards  while  it  fitted  him  to  take  rank  with  the  Judges  of  the  land — Judges 
unexcelled  for  ability,  erudition,  and  probity.  His  elevation  to  the  Bench  of  the  Superior 
Court  took  place  in  1872.  In  1858,  Judge,  then  Mr.,  Allen,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  H.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tenney  of  Northampton. 
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ML  LDRICH,  P.  EMORY,  of  Worcester,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
$E3k      Massachusetts.    Born  in  New  Salem,  Mass. 

His  family  is  of  the  early  New  England  stock,  he  being  a  lineal  descendant  of 
(•>  George  Aldrich,  who  came  from  England  in  1635,  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town  of  Mendon.  Representatives  of  the  family  starting  from  this  point  are  now 
found  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Aldrich  titted  for  college  at  Shelburne 
Falls  Academy,  and  in  the  fall  of  1837  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  was  occupied  as  a  teacher 
in  that  State  until  1842.  During  those  years  he  completed  and  extended  his  course  of  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  studies,  to  which  he  is  indebted,  in  some  measure,  for  the  precision 
and  vigor  of  his  reasoning.  More  practical  matters  simultaneously  engaged  his  attention. 
He  began  the  study  of  law,  and  afterwards  continued  it  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School  for 
eighteen  months  during  the  years  1842  and  1843. 

From  Cambridge  he  returned  to  Virginia  to  fulfil  an  engagement  in  the  school  with 
which  he  had  previously  been  connected.  In  Virginia  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after 
due  examination  at  Richmond  in  1845,  but  did  not  commence  practice  there.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Chap- 
man, Ashmun,  &  Norton,  of  Springfield,  in  the  character  of  a  student  of  law.  With  them 
he  remained  for  six  months,  and  during  that  time  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Massachusetts.  Subsequent  to  admission,  he  passed  a  few  months  in  Petersham,  in  the 
office  of  F.  A.  Brooks,  Esq.,  who  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  his  at  Cambridge. 

In  December,  1846,  he  began  practice  in  the  town  of  Barre,  Worcester  County,  and 
continued  there  during  the  following  seven  years.  In  the  early  part  of  that  period  he 
became  the  editor,  and  subsequently  the  proprietor,  of  the  Barre  Patriot,  which  he  edited 
and  published  for  about  three  years.  In  1853  a  Convention  was  held  to  revise  the  State 
Constitution.  Mr.  Aldrich  was  a  member  of  that  Convention,  having  been  elected  thereto 
as  the  representative  of  Barre. 

In  May,  1853,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Clifford  District-Attorney  for  the  Middle 
District.  In  1856,  the  office  having  been  made  elective,  he  was  elected  and  re-elected  until 
he  had  held  the  office  twelve  years,  and  then  declined  further  service  therein. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  he  removed  to  Worcester  and  opened  an  office  in  that  city.  In 
January,  1855,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  the  Hon.  Peter  C.  Bacon,  which  continued 
until  he  left  the  bar  for  the  bench  in  October,  1873.  In  December,  1861,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Worcester  for  the  year  1862.  He  served  one  year  in  that  office  and  declined  a 
re-election.  On  the  organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  1870,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  by  Governor  Claflin,  and  remained  a  member  till  his  appointment  to  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court.  While  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  he  prepared  a 
historical  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  relating  to  the 
use,  and  to  the  legislative  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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Among  Judge  Aldrich's  contributions  to  current  literature  are  several  pamphlets.  All 
deal  with  matters  of  living  interest.  All  are  marked  by  broad  learning,  deep  research,  con- 
clusive reasoning,  and  persuasive  eloquence.  In  1866  were  published,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Right  of  Members  to  Vote  on  all  Questions  of  Public  Policy  Vindicated,"  the  views 
of  the  minority  upon  the  question  of  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  concerning  the  voting  of  interested  members. 

The  "  Bill  to  equalize  the  bounties  of  our  soldiers"  had  been  under  discussion  by  the 
House  for  nearly  three  weeks.  One  of  the  members,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  and  who 
therefore  was  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  inquired  of  the  Speaker  whether  he,  in 
consistency  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  could  vote  upon  the  question  about  to  be  taken. 
The  Chair  decided  that  he  could  not.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken.  There- 
upon the  Speaker  read  an  elaborate  opinion,  and  his  decision  was  sustained  by  the  House, 
which  ordered  five  thousand  copies  of  this  opinion  to  be  printed,  and  thereby  declared  that 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  should  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  House.  The  minority, 
headed  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  believed  the  "  decision  to  be  unsound  in  law,  and  unsupported  by 
parliamentary  practice  or  precedents,"  and  therefore  prepared,  by  the  hand  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman, this  statement  of  their  views  on  that  most  important  question  : — a  question  which 
"  touches  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  representative  government,"  and  "  affects  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  the  representative  and  constituent." 

The  document  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  Act  for  the  Equalization  of  Bounties, 
gives  the  true  construction  of  that  rule  of  the  House  under  which  the  Speaker  acted,  con- 
tains the  principles  of  parliamentary  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and  examines  analytically  all 
such  precedents  in  parliamentary  practice  as  could  furnish  any  light  to  guide  in  the  investi- 
gation. American  and  English  authorities  are  cited  with  point  and  power,  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  is  that  the  Speaker's  decision  was  wrong,  because  the  bill  was  public  and 
founded  in  public  policy ;  and  that  the  members,  whose  vote  it  excluded,  had  notwith- 
standing the  right  to  vote  on  the  question,  because  their  right  in  it  was  not  distinct  from 
the  public  interest  ;  and  that,  as  the  corollary  to  these  propositions,  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be  reversed.  Subsequent  to  this  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  the  same  question  arose  in  Congress  and  in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
and  in  both  these  bodies  it  was  decided  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  expressed  views 
of  the  minority. 

Many  months  passed  before  the  measure  under  discussion  was  finally  decided.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  in  the  following  year,  1867,  Mr.  Aldrich  again  addressed  the  House  "on 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  to  equalize  the  bounties  of  our  soldiers 
was  refused  to  be  ordered  to  be  engrossed."  So  profoundly  interested  were  many  of  the 
members  by  the  admirable  argumentation  of  the  speech,  the  facts  presented,  and  the  ele- 
vated sentiments  by  which  they  were  accompanied,  that  they  requested  a  copy  of  the 
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speech  for  publication.  Like  the  dignified  dissent  embodied  in  the  first  publication,  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  historic  and  legal  literature  of  the  Rebellion.  It  also  evinces  a 
wide  range  of  philosophic  thought  and  reading,  uncommon  enough  in  all  legislative  bodies 
He  expresses  his  belief  in  the  constitutional  sovereignty  of  the  General  Government,  and 
in  the  constitutional  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  as  well :  quoting  in  this  connec- 
tion the  following  memorable  exposition  by  Chief-Justice  Shaw,  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
governments  to  each  other :  "  The  organization  of  our  system  of  national  and  State  govern- 
ments was  a  bold,  wise,  and  successful  attempt  to  place  the  people  under  two  distinct 
governments;  each  sovereign  and  independent  within  its  own  sphere  of  action,  and  dividing 
the  jurisdiction  between  them,  not  by  territorial  limits,  and  not  by  the  relation  of  superior 
and  subordinate,  but  classifying  the  subjects  of  government,  and  designating  those  over 
which  each  has  entire  and  independent  jurisdiction." 

The  speech  is  a  powerful,  eloquent,  and  touching  appeal  for  generous  justice  to  the 
most  patriotic  and  worthy  class  of  our  soldiers, — those  who  volunteered  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war.  With  telling  force  he  quotes  the  language  of  Washington,  setting  forth 
his  views  of  the  duty  of  the  country,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  towards  those  who  have 
served  faithfully  during  the  war.  The  veterans  of  Massachusetts  will  not  forget  that  splen 
did  recognition  of  the  services  they  rendered  to  nation  and  commonwealth  in  the  times  of 
greatest  peril,  and  of  the  sacrifices  they  made,  and  the  heroic  deeds  they  did  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

The  tastes  which  have  led  Judge  Aldrich  into  recondite  studies  of  parliamentary  law 
have  also  led  to  close  and  comprehensive  examination  of  criminal  law.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  one  of  the  Council  of  that  venerable  body.  The 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Criminal  Laws  of  Massachusetts,"  containing  the  substance  of  his  re- 
marks on  that  interesting  topic,  is  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  October  21st,  1875.  Besides  being  a  historical 
resume-  of  legal  progress,  it  contains  also  sound  reflections  upon  the  connection  of  the 
municipal  law  with  morals.  Legislation  should  always  be  in  advance  of  public  morality, 
— in  his  opinion.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  former  times  were  better  than  these  in  any 
particular ;'  nor  does  he  fail  to  detect  and  point  out  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  crime  are 
not  to  be  sought  in  mere  externals,  in  states  of  society  alone.  Out  of  a  deeper  fountain — 
namely,  out  of  the  human  heart — do  they  all  spring.  Public  action  in  reference  to  them  is 
now  at  the  other  and  opposite  extreme  from  that  it  occupied  in  old  colonial  days.  It  needs 
to  come  to  permanence  in  that  blended  justice  and  mercy  which  "  would  add  much  to  the 
power  of  law  and  to  the  efficacy  of  its  administration." 

A  paper  read  before  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 
held  in  Boston,  April  24th,  1878,  on  "Massachusetts  and  Maine,  their  Union  and  Separa- 
tion," is  a  document  of  lasting  historical  worth,  and  will  be  one  of  the  printed  sources  of 
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information,  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  His  address  on  the  "  Legal  and  Consti- 
tutional Powers  of  Civil  Government  in  Relation  to  Education,"  delivered  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Teachers'  Association,  December  28th,  1877,  and  published  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  is  no  less  worthy  of  attentive  and  critical  perusal.  It  touches  one  of 
the  vital  questions  of  the  day.  The  immense  mass  of  enfranchised  native  ignorance  in  the 
South,  and  of  enfranchised  foreign  ignorance  in  the  North,  subject  our  free  institutions  to 
a  terrible  strain.  There  is  danger  of  eventual  fracture  if  the  pressure  be  not  relieved  by 
State — and  failing  State,  by  National, — provision  for  the  primary  and  higher  education  of 
the  people.  Judge  Aldrich  ably  argues  in  favor  of  such  provision,  and  calls  to  his  aid  that 
eminent  statesman  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  that  presided  at  the  formation  of  our  federal 
constitution,  and  who,  from  the  presidential  chair,  affirmed  that  higher  as  well  as  primary 
education  must  be  provided  by  the  State  for  "  the  youth  of  a  people  who  would  be  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  self-government."  In  other  writings  and  addresses  and 
by  public  service  in  other  forms,  Judge  Aldrich  has  manifested  his  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  and  evinced  his  profound  belief  in  the  necessity  of  such  edu- 
cation to  the  safety  and  perfecting  of  our  free  institutions.  He  is  now  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  that  admirable  institution  "  The  .Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,"  which  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  practical 
duties  and  affairs  of  active  life. 


OLBURN,  WALDO,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  Born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  November  13th.  1824.  His  father, 
Thatcher  Colburn,  was  also  a  native  of  Dedham,  and  a  member  of  that  stalwart 
yeomanry  that,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  His  mother,  nee  Hattie  Cleveland,  was  the  daughter  ol  David 
Cleveland,  of  Dover,  Mass. 

The  American  ancestry  of  Judge  Colburn  is  of  typical  Puritan  character.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  stands  Nathaniel  Colburn,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town  of 
Dedham,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  he  received  a  grant  of  land,  August  11th,  1637. 
Youthful  and  vigorous,  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  carving  a  permanent  home  out  of 
the  wilderness  with  zeal  and  persistence.  On  July  25th,  1639,  he  took  to  himself  a  help- 
meet in  the  person  of  Priscilla  Clarke.  Thenceforward  he  continued  to  reside  in  his  new 
home  until  May  14th,  1691,  when  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honors. 
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ARDNER,  WILLIAM  SEW  ALL,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Born  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  October  ist,  1827.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Robert 
and  Susan  Sewall  Gardner.  Both  parents  descended  from  sturdy  and  honorable 
English  ancestors.  His  father  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  ten 
children  of  Robert  and  Lydia  Gardner.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  General  Henry 
Sewall,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fafnilies  of  New  England.  It  has  always  retained  and  revealed  the  legal  tendencies  and 
characteristics  of  the  common  ancestor. 

Willis's  History  of  the  Law,  The  Courts,  and  The  Lawyers  of  Maine  states  that  "no 
name  was  more  familiar  and  honored  at  the  bar,  and  In  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  for  more  than  a  century,  than  was  that  of  Sewall.  From  1692  to  18 19, — a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years, — one  of  the  family  had  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the 
highest  courts  for  one  hundred  years; — about  twenty-five  of  which, as  a  chief-justice.  These 
were,  Samuel,  Stephen  David,  and  Samuel,  all  descendants  from  Henry,  the  first  American 
ancestor,  who  came  to  Newbury,  in  Massachusetts,  from  Coventry,  England,  in  1634. 
Beside  these  were  Jonathan,  (who  was  a  Royalist,  and  fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  Vice- Admiralty,)  Attorney-General  before  the  Revolution,  and  Daniel, 
and  Henry  in  this  State,  clerks,  time  out  of  mind," — General  Henry  Sewall  having  been 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Maine  for  more  than  thirty  years.  "  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  bench  and  bar,  and  places  in  court.  Nor  were 
they  much  less  prominent  in  the  church,  whose  pulpits  they  have  filled  with  eminence,  all 
along  the  course  of  our  history." 

In  Judge  W.  Sewall  Gardner  the  old  family  traits  reappear,  with  vigor  undiminished 
by  the  long  descent. 

Henry  Sewall,  the  common  progenitor  of  all  the  allied  families  of  that  name  in  New 
England  and  Lower  Canada,  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1634.  In 
the  following  year  he  "  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  and  Mrs.  Alice  Dummer 
of  that  town,  March  25th,  1646."  After  that  he  returned  to  England  with  his  wife 
and  her  parents,  tarried  there  awhile,  and  then  came  back  to  Newbury  in  1659.  There 
too,  he  died  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  with  the  reputation  of  a  genuine  Nathaniel. 

Chief-Justice  Samuel  Sevvall  of  Boston  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  and  Jane  Sewall, 
was  born  at  Bishop  Stoke,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1652,  came  to  this  country  with  his 
mother  in  1661,  graduated  at  Harvard  College, — of  which  he  was  for  some  time  afterward 
a  Fellow  or  Tutor— in  167 1  ;  married  Hannah,  daughter  and  only  heir  of  Hon.  John  Hall, 
of  Boston,  Master  of  the  Mint,  who  coined  the  celebrated  New  England  shillings,  in  1675 
or  1676,  and  subsequently  served  "his  country  faithfully  in  the  Council  of  the  Province 
thirty-three  years  in  succession,  and  as  a  Judge  in  the  principal  Court  of  Judicature  under 
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the  Colonial  and  Provincial  Governments  upwards  of  forty  years,  of  which  ten  as  Chief- 
Justice,"  and  "died  January  1st,  1729-30,  at  seventy-eight."  His  reputation  for  "learning, 
piety,  and  humility  ;  for  justice,  beneficence,  and  compassion"  deservedly  stood  very  high. 

Such  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  as  he  exemplified — such  an  embodiment  of  the  ethics 
of  Christianity  as  his  life  displayed — secure  vitality  and  perpetuity  to  posterity.  The  blood 
which  flowed  in  his  veins  was  drawn  from  excellent  moral  sources.  Fuller  numbers  John 
Sewall  among  the  "  Worthies  of  England."  That  John  Sewall  was  a  gentleman  of  note  in 
1380,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  he  held  the  eminently  honorable  office  of  Sheriff 
of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  His  social  status  was  of  knightly  dignity.  His  arms  were  a 
"  Sable  Cheveron  betwixt  three  Gad  Bees  argent" — and  these  were  the  arms  borne  by  the 
emigrant  Sewalls  to  New  England.  The  motto  accompanying  the  arms  is  said  to  have 
been  "  Vivere  est  agere," — a  very  appropriate  and  suggestive  one,  and  one  which  seems  to 
have  guided  many  noble  descendants  of  the  chivalrous  knight  who  first  adopted  it. 

When  Mr.  Gardner  had  completed  the  usual  course  of  elementary  studies  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hallowell,  his  native  town,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  as  Freshman  in  September,  1846.  He  was  graduated  in  September,  1850,  with  high 
scholarly  rank  in  his  class,  and  with  special  credit  in  the  graduating  exercises.  General  O. 
O.  Howard,  of  the  United  States  Army,  Professor  C.  C.  Everett  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frye,  member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  were  among  his  classmates. 

He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  in 
1846,  and  in  November,  1852,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Middlesex  County,  having 
successfully  passed  the  required  examination  before  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  then  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  winter  of  1852-3,  Mr.  Gardner  visited  most  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  "  with  a  view  to  settlement  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  not  meeting  with 
sufficient  inducements  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  opened  an  office  in  Lowell,  in 
March,  1853."  There  he  continued  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  on  individual  account, 
"until  February,  1855,  when  he  entered  into  copartnership  with  the  Hon.  Theodore  H. 
Sweetser,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocates  of  the  Massachusetts  bar," 
which  lasted  until  Mr.  Gardner's  preferment  to  the  judicial  bench.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  Governor  Gaston  on  the  31st  of  December,  1875.  In  December,  186 1,  the 
firm  of  Sweetser  &  Gardner  removed  their  office  from  Lowell  to  Boston,  with  which  city 
Judge  Gardner  is  permanently  identified. 

In  1868,  October  15th,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Thornton  Davis  widow  of  Chas 
A.  Davis,  M.D.  Mrs.  Gardner  was  the  lineal  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of 
Matthew  Thornton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  daughter 
of  Hon.  James  B. Thornton,  who  died  on  his  passage  home  from  Lima,  Peru, where  he  had 
been  Charge"  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States.    Her  only  brother,  Captain  James  Shepard 
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Thornton,  U.  S.  Navy,  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  the  late  Civil 
War  was  executive  officer  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Kearsarge,  when  she  sank  the  Alabama. 
At  her  death  she  left  one  daughter,  Mary  S.  Gardner,  and  one  son,  Charles  Thornton  Davis, 
by  her  first  marriage. 

The  second  wife  of  Judge  Gardner  is  Miss  Sarah  M.  Davis,  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  professional  life  of  a  successful  lawyer  is  made  up  of  hard  study  and  severe  duties, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  daily  successes  and  disappointments  by  which  from  year  to 
year  he  gradually  rises  to  a  position  of  influence  at  the  bar  and  in  the  community.  Mr. 
Gardner's  practice  was. confined  to  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  Counties.  The  legal  firm  of  which 
he  was  a  member  had  an  extensive  practice  in  both  counties,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  Court  and  the  respect  of  the  public.  The  position  which  Mr.  Gardner  had  gained  at 
the  bar,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  appointment  to  the  bench — an  appointment  which  was 
unlooked  for  by  him,  and  made  without  his  knowledge,  but  which  was  most  favorably 
received  by  the  bar  and  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

The  conscientious  fidelity  and  signal  ability  with  which  Judge  Gardner  discharges  all 
duties  devolving  upon  him  may  be  learned  from  many  quarters.  Not  the  least  noteworthy 
is  his  connection  with  the  ancient  society  of  Freemasonry,  in  which  he  has  achieved  high  dis- 
tinction. In  December,  1868,  he  received  his  first  election  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  re  elected  to  the  same 
office  in  1869,  ar>d  m  l%7°>  by  unanimous  vote. 

His  research  and  learning  in  this  department  of  human  knowledge  were  manifest  in 
the  eloquent  Centennial  Oration  delivered  by  him  before  St.  Andrew's  R.  A.  Chapter  of 
Boston  in  September,  1868 — "a  production,"  as  affirmed  by  high  authority,  "  eminently 
worthy  of  his  reputation  as  a  Masonic  scholar,  and  of  the  ancient  Body  before  which  it 
was  pronounced."  During  his  administration  as  Grand  Commander  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  "  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Body,  and  sketched 
with  distinguished  ability  and  learning  the  introduction  and  early  annals  of  the  Order  in 
the  United  States." 

The  same  authority  records  that  "  At  the  Seventeenth  Triennial  Session  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  September,  1865,  he  was 
elected  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  that  distinguished  Body:  and  at  its  following  Triennial 
Session,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  September,  1868,  he  was  honored  with  its  Grand  Mastership. 
So  unexceptionably  and  ably  had  he  discharged  the  arduous  and  delicate  duties  of  this  high 
position,  and  so  popular  had  been  his  administration  of  its  affairs,  that  his  Companions, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  at  the  late  Session  of  the  Body  in  Baltimore, 
would  joyfully  have  continued  him  as  their  cherished  Commander  for  another  term  of  three 
years;  but  this  honor,  complimentary  as  it  was,  he  felt  himself, from  personal  considerations, 
imperatively  obliged  to  decline." 
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"On  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Union  of  German  Freemasons,  held  at  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1871,  he  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  that  Body 
and  honored  with  its  Diploma." 

Judge  Gardner  is  not  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  the  strife  of  politics.  Professional 
and  literary  pursuits  absorb  his  time  and  energy,  and  leave  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
for  caucus  organization  or  campaign  management. 

Independently  of  judicial  honors,  Judge  Gardner  has  earned  a  title  to  permanent 
remembrance  as  a  Masonic  writer  and  historian.  Many  of  the  ablest  essays  on  Masonic 
history  are  from  his  pen,  and  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  Indefati- 
gable industry,  logical  acumen,  various  and  profound  antiquarian  lore,  characterize  the 
whole. 

Whether  as  jurist  or  scholar,  as  presiding  officer,  courteous  gentleman,  or  Masonic 
authority,  Judge  Gardner  justly  enjoys  the  love  and  respect  of  his  personal  friends  and  of 
those  with  whom  he  comes  into  professional  and  public  contact. 


LARKE,  HENRY,  M.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Born  in  Marlborough,  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1824.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
natives  of  Marlborough,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Josiah  Howe, 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town.  On  both  sides  his  ancestry  is  of  English 
origin,  and  the  Clarke  and  Howe  families  were  both  identified  with  the  history  of  Marl- 
borough from  its  earliest  settlement,  and  were  always  among  its  prominent  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Clarke  prepared  for  matriculation  at  the  academies  of  Marlborough  and  of  Lei- 
cester, but  failing  health  and  the  urgent  advice  of  physicians  compelled  him  to  give  up 
collegiate  education,  and  to  spend  some  time  at  the  South.  Returning  in  improved  con- 
dition, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  languages  and  the  natural  sciences,  with  as  much 
assiduity  as  his  health  would  permit,  reciting  to  a  private  tutor.  He  subsequently  engaged 
in  teaching  for  a  short  time  at  Framingham  and  at  Stirling. 

Having  always  had  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  physician,  and  his  health  being  more 
firm  than  it  had  been  for  several  years,  he  decided  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
removed  to  Worcester  in  1847,  where  he  studied  for  a  year  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Henry  Sargent,  M.D.  In  1848,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  close  application  to  his  studies,  and  received  the  Boylston  prize  for  a 
thesis  upon  Gangrene  of  the  Lungs. 

Dr.  Clarke  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  immediately  sailed  for  Europe,  to 
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complete  his  medical  education  by  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  Vienna. 
He  desired  especially  to  secure  further  advantages  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children.  After  spending  some  months  in  Paris,  attending  hospital  lectures  and  taking 
some  private  courses  of  instruction,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  improved  to  the  utmost 
the  great  advantages  afforded  by  the  hospitals  there  for  clinical  study.  This  school  of 
medicine,  now  so  famous,  was  then  just  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical 
world  to  its  advanced  scientific  standing,  and  its  rare  opportunities  for  gaining  hospital 
experience.  There  were  but  two  other  American  medical  students  in  Vienna  at  that  time, 
while  now  there  is  no  city  in  Europe,  where  so  many  prosecute  their  studies. 

In  the  autumn  of  185  1,  Dr.  Clarke  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  established  himself 
in  Worcester. 

During  the  following  winter,  he  received  the  appointment  of  City  Physician  and  also 
that  of  Visiting  Physician  to  the  County  Jail,  an  office  which  he  held  for  fourteen  years. 
He  also  served  upon  the  School  Board  for  two  or  three  years. 

May  1 6th,  1854,  Dr.  Clarke  was  married  to  Rebecca  F.,  younger  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Alfred  Dvvight  Foster,  one  of  the  most  influential  and  beloved  citizens  of  Worcester, 
and  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
both  in  State  and  National  affairs. 

Dr.  Clarke's  enthusiastic  interest  in  his  profession,  and  energetic  devotion  to  its  duties 
were  such  as  to  early  ensure  him  success,  and  he  soon  found  himself  with  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  practice. 

In  1 86 1,  ten  years  after  he  first  opened  his  office  in  Worcester,  he  took  a  vacation  of 
four  months,  which  he  spent  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  devoting  himself  to  medical  pursuits. 
While  in  Edinburgh  he  spent  his  time  with  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  then  the  leading 
authority  on  diseases  of  women. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  terrible  war  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  unity,  and 
the  sanguinary  conflict  that  reddened  the  soil  of  Virginia,  called  Dr.  Clarke  into  the  field 
for  a  short  time  as  one  of  the  special  volunteer  surgeons,  and  at  thev  call  of  the  patriotic 
Governor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  he  gave  efficient  service  to  the  troops  before  York- 
town. 

After  his  return,  he  continued  the  labors  which  his  extensive  practice  entailed  upon 
him,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  at  the  same  time  devoting  every  leisure  moment  to  medical 
science,  which  in  these  days  makes  such  rapid  advances.  New  discoveries  are  constantly 
being  made,  and  new  theories  put  forth,  and  a  physician  who  aims  at  the  highest  excellence 
will  not  content  himself  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation, however  large,  but  will  study  the  methods  and  results  of  the  labors  of  eminent 
medical  men  in  his  own  and  other  countries,  if  he  would  not  be  left  behind  in  the  great 
progress  of  the  age. 
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In  1867  Dr.  Clarke  spent  a  few  months  in  Europe,  and  after  nine  more  years  of  active 
practice  again  returned  thither,  in  1876,  with  his  family  for  a  year  of  travel  and  study. 

The  highest  success  in  any  department  of  human  activity  is  conditioned  on  the 
maintenance  of  one  principal  aim,  and  on  submission  to  one  masterful  passion.  The 
leading  motive  and  the  strongest  passion  appear  distinctly  in  the  lives  of  all  historic  men. 

The  truth  of  this  is  again  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  chief  character- 
istics are  untiring  energy  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  profession,  a  profession,  whose 
noblest  ambition  is  to  increase  the  sum  of  social  health  and  happiness,  and  whose  passionate 
aspiration  is  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  When  he  assumes 
the  care  of  a  patient,  he  is  thorough  and  faithful  in  investigating  the  disease  and  its  causes, 
and  leaves  nothing  untried  or  overlooked  which  can  be  of  service. 

Like  many  other  physicians  engrossed  in  practice,  Dr.  Clarke  has  found  but  little  leisure 
for  writing,  but  we  find  him  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  medical  journals  of  the  day, 
and  to  the  medical  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

In  June,  1874,  he  read  an  able  paper  on  "  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Empyema,"  before 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  which  was  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  in  August  of  the  same  year.  In  this  important  pamphlet,  he  sketched 
briefly  the  history  of  the  various  methods  employed  in  the  treatment  of  pleuritic  exudations, 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present,  explained  the  new  method,  and  reported  five 
cases  in  which  he  described  the  mode  of  operating  and  the  subsequent  treatment.  He 
showed  that  tapping  the  chest  after  the  method  of  Trousseau  and  Bowditch,  while  beneficial 
and  successful,  where  the  contained  fluid  is  serous,  in  cases,  where  it  is  purulent,  recovery  is 
very  rarely  obtained.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  Dr.  Clarke  advocated  making  a  free 
opening  with  the  knife  through  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  into  the  chest,  after  the  plan 
of  Kussmaal  and  Bartels  of  Germany,  and  after  evacuating  the  pus,  syringing  out  the 
cavity,  several  times  a  day,  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  until  recovery  takes  place. 

This  paper  of  Dr.  Clarke's  did  much  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  the  new  method  of 
treatment,  and  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  community,  for  it  is,  as  he 
remarked,  "  one  of  the  most  life-saving  operations  in  the  whole  range  of  surgery." 

Dr.  Clarke  has  a  high  reputation  among  his  professional  brethren,  and  was  elected 
President  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society  in  1876,  and  re-elected  in  1877.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  and  of  the 
Washburn  Free  Dispensary.  The  City  Hospital  is  also  favored  with  his  services  as  one  of 
the  visiting  physicians. 
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RINCE,  FREDERICK  O.,  Mayor  of  Boston.    Born  in  Boston,  January  18th, 
1818. 

The  first  record  of  this  branch  of  the  Prince  family  is  dated  in  1584.  John 
Prince,  Rector  of  East  Sheffield,  Berkshire,  England,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Toldesbury,  and  owned  an  estate  known  by  the  name  of  Abbey 
Foregate. 

The  family  seems  to  have  early  adopted  the  tenets  and  observances  of  the  Puritan 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  its  scions,  Elder  John  Prince,  of  Hull,  came  over 
the  Atlantic  to  this  country  in  1633.  His  son,  Samuel  Prince,  lived  in  Sandwich,  and 
had  several  sons,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  fourth,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  May,  1687.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707.  In  1 709,  he  went  to  England,  and  preached  for 
some  years  at  Combs,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  arrived  at 
Boston,  July  20th,  171  7.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1718,  he  was  ordained  co-pastor  of  the 
old  South  Church,  with  Dr.  Sewell  as  his  colleague.  He  died  October  22d,  1758,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years. 

Mr.  Prince  was  a  voluminous  writer.  The  early  history  of  New  England  was  his 
favorite  subject. 

He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  divine  and  a  scholar.  His  grandfather  was  a  direct 
ancestor  of  Frederick  O.  Prince.  The  latter  was  fitted  for  the  Latin  School,  which  he  entered 
in  1827,  by  Abel  Whitney,  who  kept  the  leading  private  school  of  those  days.  Mr.  Prince 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1832,  with  high  honor,  receiving  three  medals,  including 
the  Franklin  Medal.  He  then  entered  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
the  class  of  1836. 

In  1837,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Franklin  Dexter  and 
William  H.  Gardiner,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1840.  He  soon  began  to 
take  part  in  active  political  life,  and  allied  himself  to  the  Whigs,  by  whom  his  accession 
was  highly  prized. 

In  1848,  he  established  his  private  residence  in  Winchester,  but  retained  his  law  office 
in  Boston.  In  the  years  185 1,  1852,  and  1853,  he  represented  the  Winchester  district  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  stirring  appeals 
in  favor  of  reform.  His  tact,  energy,  and  sagacity  commended  him  to  the  respect  of  his 
townsmen,  and  the  admiration  of  the  general  public. 

When  the  famous  Constitutional  Convention  of  1854  was  held,  Mr.  Prince  was  a 
member  of  it.  His  fitness  for  that  position  justified  his  election  to  it.  In  the  same  year, 
his  appreciative  constituents  raised  him  to  senatorial  dignity  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  in  which  his  personal  power  soon  became  markedly  apparent. 

The  year  i860  witnessed  the  disruption  of  the  great  Whig  party,  and  the  crystallization 
of  its  elements  around  new  principles  of  public  policy.    Mr.  Prince  at  that  time  transferred 
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his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  since  acted  with  it.  I  n  that  year  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  memorable  Charleston  Convention  which,  failing  to  agree  on  a 
candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  broke  up  after  a  very  stormy  session.  One 
wing  subsequently  nominated  the  Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  the  Presidency.  The 
other  wing  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  and  there  nominated  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
the  "  Little  Giant"  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Prince  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Baltimore  division,  and 
before  it  adjourned,  was  unanimously  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee,— a  position  he  has  continued  to  hold  from  that  time  to  this. 

Under  all  governments,  and  under  all  changes  of  administration,  there  seem  to  be — 
both  in  political  parties,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  Civil  Service — some  functionaries 
whose  knowledge  is  so  extensive  and  exact,  and  whose  services  are  so  indispensable  that 
they  are  practically  irremovable.  The  fitness  of  things  is  so  obvious  that,  by  natural  right 
and  by  common  consent,  they  retain  power  until  removed  by  a  mandate  that  no  member 
of  the  human  race  is  able  to  resist.  Mr.  Prince  is  a  member  of  this  remarkable  class  of 
rare  public  men.  He  has  organized  every  Democratic  National  Convention  from  the 
date  of  his  affiliation  with  the  party  to  the  present.  He  organized  the  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, which  nominated  McClellan  in  1864;  that  at  New  York  in  1868,  when  Seymour 
received  the  nomination  ;  that  at  Baltimore  in  1872,  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley,  and 
lastly  that  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

In  the  fall  of  1876,  Mr.  Prince  was  almost  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
of  Boston  for  the  mayoralty  of  that  city,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  was  again  nominated,  but  was  defeated  by  a  combination  formed  by  the 
Republicans  with  the  "  Citizens'  Party,"  after  one  of  the  most  excited  and  hotly  contested 
municipal  elections  ever  held  in  Boston.  The  large  vote  however  given  to  Mr.  Prince  was 
assurance  of  success  in  the  next  year,  for  in  1878  he  was  re-elected  by  a  handsome  majority, 
large  numbers  of  his  former  opponents  having  voted  for  him. 

Mr.  Prince  administers  the  government  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  citizens. 
Except  in  the  appointments  to  office,  partisan  measures  have  never  been  adopted.  He  has 
been  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  reform  municipal  expenditures — and  has  effected  large 
savings  in  many  of  the  departments.  During  his  first  administration,  expenses  were 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars — but  he  has  not  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  city  council  in  his  projects  of  reform,  it  being  opposed  to  him  in 
politics,  and  he  has  not  therefore  been  able  to  accomplish  all  he  has  proposed. 

He  has  been  a  warm  advocate  of  the  new  system  of  sewers — and  of  that  of  Public  Parks, 
— both  of  which  have  been  commenced  under  his  administration,  and  will  be  found  among 
the  most  important  public  works  ever  undertaken  by  the  city. 

Mr.  Prince  married  in  1848  Miss  Helen  Henry,  the  daughter  of  Bernard  Henry,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia.  She  was  born  at  Gibraltar,  where  her  father  was  for  many  years  U.  S. 
Consul,  having  been  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  England. 
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DAMS,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  youngest  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Born  in 
Boston,  August  18th,  1807.  When  two  years  old  his  father  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Russia  by  Mr.  Madison.  There  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812,  when  he  was  named  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  negotiate  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  After  the  declaration  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  that  country,  and  was  recalled  in  18 18  to  take  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Madison's  cabinet. 

During  these  nine  years  of  his  childhood,  Mr.  Adams  was  with  his  father  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  London.  When  the  latter  removed  to  W ashington,  his  son  was  left  in 
Boston  to  be  fitted  for  college  at  the  Latin  School.  Up  to  this  time  the  boy  had  received 
but  little  regular  instruction,  and  in  the  two  years  passed  at  the  Latin  School  the  founda- 
tions of  his  education  were  laid. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  due  course,  and  took  his  degree  in  1825,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  After  graduation  he  read  law  in  Daniel  Webster's  office,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  never  became  very  active  as  a  legal  practitioner. 

For  several  years  following  his  marriage  in  1829,  Mr.  Adams  took  no  conspicuous  part 
in  politics,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  that 
his  public  life  can  be  said  to  have  begun.  In  that  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  as  one  of  the  members  for  Boston.  He  served  three  years  in 
that  body,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Senate,  where  he  sat  for  two  years  longer. 

During  his  second  year  in  the  Senate,  a  plan  for  establishing  a  new  paper  was  matured, 
and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Adams  became  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Whig.  These  were 
the  early  days  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle ;  the  Free  Soil  party  was  just  coming  into  exist- 
ence, the  Whig  was  its  organ,  and  it  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  that  it  was 
established.  He  was  assisted  in  his  editorial  labors  by  Dr.  Palfrey,  and  other  friends,  who 
sympathized  with  the  movement.-  The  period  of  his  editorial  supervision  extended  over 
two  years,  in  which  time  the  Free  Soil  party  was  organized.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its 
short  and  stormy  life,  he  was  one  of  its  leaders. 

In  1848  he  presided  at  the  Buffalo  convention  which  nominated  Van  Buren  for  the 
Presidency, — he  himself  being  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  From  that  time  until 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  was  indefatigable  in  labors  to  build  up  constitutional 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slave  power.  In  1856  he  was  delegate  to  the  first 
Republican  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  which  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  had  become  a  citizen  of  Quincy 
some  years  previously.  While  living  in  Washington  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Mr. 
Seward,  which  only  ended  with  the  life  of  that  statesman.  In  the  great  campaign  of  i860 
they  made  a  long  electioneering  journey  together,  through  the  Western  States. 

In  the  autumn  of  i860,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  National 
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Legislature.  In  the  momentous  winter  of  1860-61  the  Republican  party  was  obliged  to 
decide  whether  fresh  concessions  should  be  made  to  the  South  in  the  hope  of  saving  the 
Union.  A  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State  was  appointed  to  deliberate  upon 
the  situation.  At  length,  as  a  conciliatory  measure,  it  was  decided  that  the  committee 
should  report  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  slavery  into  New  Mexico.  He  was  now  placed 
in  a  distressing  position.  Both  sides  came  to  him,  and  urged  him  to  present  the  report  to 
the  House.  Personally,  he  was  not  well  disposed  toward  the  proposed  measure.  He  did 
not  believe  it  would  effect  the  object  intended  ;  yet  he  felt  the  supreme  necessity  of  doing 
all  that  might  be  done,  without  sacrificing  those  principles  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
defending.  He  investigated  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  New  Mexico,  and  was 
convinced  that  they  were  of  such  a  character  that  slavery  could  not  flourish  there.  For 
these  reasons  he  consented  to  present  the  report  of  the  committee.  Further  than  this  he 
would  not  go.  He  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  proposition  which  would  tend  to 
bind  the  curse  of  slavery  more  tightly  upon  the  nation ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  give  other 
guarantees  than  those  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  he  had  fore- 
seen, the  time  for  compromise  had  passed.  The  report  of  the  committee  did  not  suit  the 
temper  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Adams  himself  voted  against  its  adoption.  The  Southern 
States  were  determined  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  the  new  administration  was  compelled 
to  prepare  for  civil  war. 

It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  country  was  not  only  menaced  by  rebel- 
lion at  home,  but  by  hostility  abroad,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  selected  to  fill  the  mission  to 
England.  He  sailed  for  Liverpool  early  in  May,  1861.  When  he  reached  London,  he 
found  a  highly  critical  condition  of  affairs.  The  British  Government  had  just  issued  its 
proclamation  declaring  its  neutrality,  and  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  a  bellig- 
erent. It  was  feared  at  the  time  that  this  precipitate  step  would  soon  be  followed  by  a 
recognition  of  the  Southern  States  as  an  independent  nation.  Nor  was  this  fear  unreason- 
able. Popular  feeling  as  represented  by  a  subsidized  press,  was  running  high  in  England, 
and  hostility  to  the  North  was  open  and  clamorous.  The  ministry  rather  lagged  behind, 
than  went  in  advance. 

Strangely  enough,  Great  Britain  has  been  the  last  nation  in  the  world  to  learn  respect 
for  international  law.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  during  the  French  wars,  there 
was  no  insult,  no  indignity,  no  wrong,  which  she  did  not  heap  upon  neutral  States.  The 
United  States  felt  the  full  weight  of  her  intolerable  aggressions,  and  was  at  last  drawn  into 
the  war  of  1812.  In  1861  America  was  the  belligerent,  and  Great  Britain  the  neutral; 
but  she  manifested  the  same  gross  ignorance  of  international  duties,  and  the  same  arrogant 
disregard  of  foreign  rights,  which  had  marked  her  policy,  when  Madison  remonstrated  in 
vain  against  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  '56. 

The  real  question  between  the  two  countries  lay  within  a  narrow  compass.  The 
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Southern  Confederacy  endeavored  to  use  Great  Britain  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the 
United  States  Government.  Not  only  did  blockade  runners  ply  regularly  between  Nassau 
and  the  ports  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  but  Confederate  agents 
bought,  armed,  and  manned  cruisers,  within  British  jurisdiction,  to  prey  upon  American 
commerce.  The  clearest  evidence  was  submitted,  the  strongest  appeals  were  made,  but  for 
many  months  the  ministry  would  not  act  ;  or  if  they  did,  their  action  was  so  sluggish  as  to 
be  barren  of  results.  The  Union  and  Emancipation  Society  of  Great  Britain,  organized  in 
the  interests  of  human  freedom  and  mutual  justice,  added  its  representations  to  those  of  the 
American  Minister.  The  sympathies  and  convictions  of  vast  multitudes  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  were  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Not 
even  starvation  in  the  cotton  famine  could  move  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire from  their  steadfastness.  The  traditions,  the  history,  the  mind,  the  conscience,  and 
the  heart  of  the  majority  were  wholly  with  us.  The  masses  needed  information,  it  is  true, 
but  when  authentic  information  was  given  by  known  or  accredited  agents,  they  were  out- 
spoken and  positive  in  denunciation  of  the  slave  power,  in  the  expression  of  hope  that 
slavery  would  be  wholly  abolished,  that  the  power  of  free  institutions  would  be  vindicated, 
and  the  nationality  of  the  United  States  be  preserved  intact.  Prescription,  and  privilege  ; 
mercantile  and  landed  aristocracy  ;  the  state-church,  and  the  fossilized  conservatives,  as  a 
whole,  were  inimical ;  but  the  grand  masses  of  the  British  nation  felt  that  the  Americans 
were  really  fighting  their  battles  politically,  and  longed  to  see  victory  perch  on  their 
banners. 

The  British  Government — then  representing  the  higher  and  upper  middle  classes- 
argued  in  justification  of  their  dilatory  procedure,  that  vessels  which  were  being  fitted  out 
in  Great  Britain,  against  a  friendly  nation,  could  only  be  seized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act ;  and  that  the  construction,  put  upon  that  Act  by  the  courts,  pre- 
cluded them  from  taking  any  effective  means  to  protect  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  Minister  maintained  that  the  duty  of  a  neutral  was  absolute  to  prevent 
her  ports  being  made  a  base  of  operations  by  one  belligerent  against  another  ';  that  the 
means  used  for  this  purpose  was  a  matter  of  domestic  police,  with  which  a  foreign  nation 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  which  it  could  have  no  official  knowledge  ;  and  that  if  the 
English  ministry  found  the  existing  law  inadequate,  it  was  their  duty  to  carry  an  Act 
through  Parliament,  which  would  empower  them  to  fulfil  their  obligations  toward  nations 
with  which  Great  Britain  was  at  peace.  Cruiser  after  cruiser  escaped,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  grew  more  hostile  day  by  day. 

The  crisis  was  reached  in  1863.    During  the  summer  of  that  year  two  formidable  rams 
.  were  built  for  the  Confederacy,  by  the  Lairds,  at  Birkenhead.    Each  of  these  vessels  was 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  any  ship  in  the  American  navy.    It  was  firmly 
believed  that  they  could  raise  the  blockade  at  any  point,  and  enter  any  Southern  port  at 
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their  pleasure.  It  was  even  boasted  that  they  might  attack  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
lay  them  in  ashes. 

Mr.  Adams  knew  that  if  these  vessels  were  allowed  to  sail,  a  collision  between  the  two 
countries  was  well-nigh  inevitable.  Every  available  shred  of  evidence  was  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Office  ;— every  argument  was  urged,  but  without  avail.  On  September  1st,  Earl 
Russell  wrote,  that 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  the  entire  insufficiency  of  the  depositions  to  prove  any 
infraction  of  the  law,  her  Majesty's  Government  are  advised  that  they  cannot  interfere  in  any  way  with  these 
vessels." 

The  emergency  was  pressing, — the  peril  terrible.  The  American  Minister  took  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  replying  in  these  words : — 

"  My  Lord  : 

"  At  this  moment,  when  one  of  the  iron-clad  vessels  is  on  the  point  of  departure  from  this  kingdom,  on  its 
hostile  errand  against  the  United  States,  I  am  honored  with  the  reply  of  your  lordship  to  my  notes  of  the  nth, 
16th,  and  25th  of  July,  and  of  the  14th  of  August.  I  trust  I  need  not  express  how  profound  is  my  regret  at  the 
conclusion  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  arrived.  I  can  regard  it  no  otherwise  than  as  practically  open- 
ing to  the  insurgents  free  liberty  in  this  kingdom  to  execute  a  policy  described  in  one  of  their  late  publications  in 
the  following  language  : —  .  .  .  ....... 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  point  out  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  war." 

Three  days  later  came  the  following  despatch : 

"  Foreign  Office,  September  8th,  1863. 
"  Lord  Russell  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  instructions  have 
been  issued  which  will  prevent  the  departure  of  the  two  iron  clad  vessels  from  Liverpool." 

Mr.  Adams  remained  in  England  until  June,  1867,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own 
request.  He  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs  until  he  was  appointed  the  American 
arbitrator  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  negotiated  in  1 871.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  again  sailed  for  Europe  to  attend  the  assembling  of  the  tribunal 
at  Geneva.  The  court,  however,  did  not  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  until  the  fol- 
lowing June,  and  in  the  interval  he  returned. 

By  that  memorable  treaty,  Great  Britain  conceded  every  point  which  had  been  so  long 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  and  which  had  been  so  fiercely  disputed  by  successive 
English  ministers.  No  diplomatic  triumph  was  ever  so  complete.  The  treaty  began  with 
an  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  English  people  for  their  conduct  toward  America, 
and  then  went  on  to  lay  down  three  general  propositions  of  law  for  the  guidance  of  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration.  These  rules  defined  the  duty  of  a  neutral  toward  a  belligerent 
State,  and  embodied  substantially  the  exact  principles  of  international  law,  and  of  abstract 
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right,  in  support  of  which  the  United  States  had  been  so  nearly  forced  into  a  foreign  war 
at  the  moment  when  she  was  in  the  throes  of  domestic  revolution. 

The  only  question  before  the  tribunal  was,  whether,  judged  by  these  rules,  Great  Britain 
had  performed  her  duty  to  this  country  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  court  found 
that  she  had  not  done  her  duty  in  the  case  of  three  ships, — the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and 
the  Shenandoah, — and  assessed  the  direct  damages  at  $15,500,000.  Of  course  no  sum  could 
ever  compensate  America  for  the  loss  of  that  merchant  service  which  had  been  her  glory, 
and  which  these  pirates  had  swept  from  the  seas. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Adams  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  Massachu- 
setts.   He  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Adams  has  published  a  number  of  books  in  the  course  of  his  life.  He  first  edited 
four  small  volumes  of  the  private  correspondence  of  John  Adams  and  Mrs.  Adams. 
Between  1851  and  1854  he  brought  out  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams  in  ten 
volumes,- — the  Life  filling  the  first  volume.  In  1871,  he  published  a  second  edition  of  the 
Life,  in  two  small  volumes.  He  afterward  published  another  volume  of  correspondence, 
For  several  years  he  was  occupied  in  editing  the  diary  of  his  father  in  twelve  volumes 
The  last  volume  made  its  appearance  in  1877. 

Since  his  return  from  Geneva,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1876,  Mr.  Adams  has  remained  altogether  in  private  life. 

In  1829  he  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  of  Medford,  Mass. 


EAL,  JAMES  H.,  President  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Boston,  is  a  native 
of  Boston,  and  was  born  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1823.  After  pursuing  the 
usual  course  of  instruction  for  boys,  who  intended  to  engage  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  he  entered  upon  an  active  business  career,  as  a  clerk  with  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  firm  of  Faulkner  &  Reed.  He  continued  but  a  short  time  after  arriving  at  his 
majority  in  a  subordinate  position,  as  in  the  month  of  January,  1845,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  the  late  Benjamin  L.  Allen,  under  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Beal,  dealing  in  upholstery 
goods,  furniture  and  other  merchandise.  This  business  Mr.  Beal  pursued,  first  as  junior 
partner  with  Mr.  Allen,  and  subsequently  as  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Beal  & 
Brother,  with  such  success,  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  in  December,  1856. 

Mr.  Beal  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Granite  Bank  in  1851,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight  years.  Six  years  afterwards,  in  October,  1857,  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy,  who 
took  the  office  temporarily  on  the  sudden  resignation  of  H.  M.  Holbrook,  resigned,  and 
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Mr.  Beal  was  elected  President.  He  succeded  to  the  office  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
severest  periods  of  panic  and  business  depression,  which  the  country  has  ever  experienced. 
In  addition  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  this  Bank  labored,  in  common  with 
all  other  financial  institutions  of  the  city  and  country,  it  also  had  to  contend  with  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  unfortunate  administration.  The  credit  of  the  Bank  was 
impaired,  its  customers  reduced  in  number,  its  deposits,  perhaps  the  smallest  of  any  Bank  in 
State  Street,  and  the  stock  selling  below  par.  Mr.  Beal  became  the  executive  head  of  the 
institution  under  circumstances  in  every  respect  adverse  ;  himself  then  a  young  man,  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  without  the  advantages  of  a  banker  of  long  experience,  who  had 
achieved  a  reputation  in  that  department  of  business,  which  would  of  itself  inspire 
confidence  in  the  community.  Nothwithstanding  this  unpropitious  situation,  Mr.  Beal 
undertook  the  task,  and,  bringing  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  same  sagacity,  sound 
judgment,  energy,  and  unremitting  diligence,  that  had  characterized  his  mercantile  career, 
he  met  with  entire  success.  The  result  was  that  in  April,  1864,  when  the  Granite  Bank  was 
converted  into  a  National  Banking  Association,  under  the  name  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  it  had  become  one  of  the  leading  and  most  influential  banks  in  the  city. 
Its  deposits  had  increased  from  $200,000  in  1857,  to  $4,867,000  (July),  1864.  In  addition 
to  regular  and  increasing  semi-annual  dividends,  a  stock  dividend  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  made,  augmenting  the  capital  to  one  million  of  dollars.  Such  a  success  could 
only  have  been  obtained  by  one  possessing  a  rare  combination  of  sound  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  with  the  utmost  vigor  of  action,  and  a  character  winning  and  retaining 
the  confidence  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  business  interests  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

In  the  summer  of  1 861 ,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  found  extreme  difficulty  in  raising  money  to  meet  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  Government.  Committees  of  the  Banks  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  in  New  York,  and  devise  measures  to  meet 
the  exigency.  Mr.  Beal  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Committee.  This  brought  him  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  Secretary,  and  he  took  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  devising 
and  carrying  out  the  various  plans  that  were  adopted  to  furnish  the  pecuniary  means  for 
prosecuting  the  war.  One  of  the  practical  results  of  his  action  was  that  there  was  a  larger 
amount  of  the  loan  disposed  of  through  the  agency  of  the  Granite  Bank,  than  by  all  the 
other  banks  in  New  England.  This  while  contributing  so  essentially  to  the  needs  of  the 
Treasury,  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Beal  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Clearing  House  Association  of  the  Boston 
Banks,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1871,  and  has  continued  to  hold  that  position  to  the  present 
time. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Beal,  then  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  was 
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among  the  few  who  at  that  time  saw  the  great  advantages  that  would  result  from  a  union  of 
that  corporation  with  the  Fall  River  Railroad  Company.  In  connection  with  a  few  others, 
who  were  of  the  same  opinion,  a  movement  was  commenced,  which,  after  overcoming  an 
opposition  that  for  a  time  seemed  insurmountable,  finally  succeeded  ;  the  union  was  con- 
summated, and  Mr.  Beal  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  new 
corporation.    The  stockholders  thus  showing  their  appreciation  of  his  merits  and  character. 

Notwithstanding  a  physical  constitution  so  frail,  and  a  condition  of  health  so  delicate, 
that  for  much  of  his  life,  Mr.  Beal  might  have  well  claimed  exemption  from  all  labor,  he 
has  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Merchant,  Bank  President,  and  Railroad  Director,  been  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads.  He  was  also,  for  two  years,  a  member  of  the 
City  Council,  and  served  as  Overseer  of  the  House  of  Correction  ;  and  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Public  Institutions,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
body.  He  has  also  been  and  he  now  is  a  director  in  a  large  number  of  Manufacturing  and 
Insurance  Corporations.  Mr.  Beal's  life  has  been  emphatically  industrious,  and  the  enter- 
prises, to  which  he  has  given  the  aid  of  his  time  and  talents,  have  been  eminently  successful. 


LARKE,  EDWARD  HAMMOND,  M.D.,  A.A.S.,  of  Boston,  Mass.    Born  in 
Norton,  Mass.,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1820;  died,  November  30th,  1877. 

Dr.  Clarke's  father,  the  Rev.  Pitt  Clarke,  was  one  of  those  excellent  New 
^  England  clergymen  whose  scholarly  and  personal  virtues  are  so  often  transmitted  to 
descendants  through  successive  generations.  For  forty-two  years,  he  ministered  to  the 
people  of  the  pleasant  village  of  Norton,  Massachusetts.  His  simple,  industrious  habits, — 
for  he  worked  on  his  farm  as  well  as  preached  to  the  farmers  round  him — his  creed,  or 
"  Confession  of  Faith,"  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  flock,  a  creed  devout,  humane,  with 
a  stronger  flavor  of  Matthew's  gospel  than  of  Paul's  epistles,  but  referring  all  to  the  "sacred 
volume"  as  "  the  sole  rule  of  his  faith,  preaching,  and  practice," — and  his  manifest  goodness, 
won  for  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  entire  community. 

Mothers,  more  than  fathers,  are  usually  regarded  with  special  interest  in  connection 
with  children  who  have  achieved  distinction  and  honor.  Dr.  Clarke's  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Jones  Stimson,  was  the  second  wife  of  his  father,  and  was  one  of 
those  noble  women  who  move  within  narrow  social  limits,  but  who  are  greatly  loved  and 
admired  by  those  who  know  them  best.  "  She  was  endowed  with  noble  and  attractive  per- 
sonal qualities,  was  very  fond  of  literature,  and  left  many  poems,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
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served  in  a  small  memorial  volume,  and  show  a  cultivated  taste  as  well  as  warm  affections. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  lines  "To  a  Son  in  College,"  or  "A  Prayer,"  without  feeling  that 
such  a  mother  was  worthy  to  be  rewarded  with  such  children  as  God  gave  her." 

The  deep  reverence  entertained  for  his  father,  and  his  own  serious  proclivities,  inclined 
Edward  Hammond,  the  fourth  and  youngest  child  of  his  mother,  to  become  a  minister. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  184 1.  "  Loss  of  health  compelled  him,  for  the  time,  to  aban- 
don further  study  for  more  active  occupation."  Circumstances  dictated  the  choice  of 
another  but  allied  vocation.  "  He  took  his  medical  degree  at  Philadelphia  in  1846,  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe  with  the  sons  of  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  were  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  at  length  established  himself  in  Boston,  where  he  acquired  and  maintained 
a  leading  position  among  his  contemporaries.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  University,  succeeding  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelovv.  This  office  lie  resigned  in  [872,  and  was  at  once  chosen  a  member  of  the 
board  of  overseers  of  the  university.  He  still  continued  in  active  practice  until  assailed  by 
the  disease  which  ended  in  his  death." 

Dr.  Clarke  was  of  such  mental  quality  and  characteristic  that  whatever  he  undertook 
he  did  wisely  and  well.  In  any  walk  of  life  he  would  have  been  conspicuous.  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  referring  to  his  early  history,  remarks  "  that  the  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  leave  college  before  the  second  term  of  his  senior  year,  so  that  he 
could  not  take  any  part  at  commencement,  but  that  he  stood  first  in  his  class  at  the 
lime  of  leaving.  He  had  intended  studying  divinity,  but  circumstances  changed  his  course, 
and  he  adopted  the  profession  in  which  he  attained  such  eminence,  as  he  would  have 
done  in  any  other  which  he  might  have  chosen.  He  would  have  been  a  very  learned  and 
acute  theologian.  Those  who  have  heard  him  speak  upon  questions  before  legislative  com- 
mittees cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  a  powerful  advocate.  Calm  in  manner  as  in 
mind,  clear  in  statement,  looking  at  subjects  in  a  broad  way  and  from  many  sides,  yet  shrewd 
to  see  on  which  side  lay  the  truth  he  was  in  search  of,  he  would  probably  have  found  his 
way  from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  and  left  the  name  of  a  wise,  if  not  of  a  great,  judge  upon 
our  records." 

Added  to  all  the  knowledge  the  best  American  schools  could  impart  was  that  derived 
from  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  teachings  of  tfhe  highest  European  institutions.  "  His 
studies  and  repeated  visits  abroad  had  brought  him  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
most  distinguished  medical  practitioners  in  Europe,  with  many  of  whom  he  exchanged  fre- 
quent letters.  He  had  a  reputation  among  them  as  honorable  as  that  which  he  enjoyed 
here." 

The  choice  which  gave  such  a  sympathetic  and  able  helper  to  those  weighed  down  by 
the  load  of  human  infirmity  is  not  to  be  regretted.  "  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  go  to 
the  making  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  healing;  "science"  enough,  but  not  so  much  in  the 
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shape  of  minute,  unprofitable  acquisition  as  to  make  him  near-sighted  ;  very  great  industry  ; 
love  of  his  profession  and  entire  concentration  of  his  faculties  upon  it,  with  those  mental 
qualities  already  spoken  of  as  fitting  him  for  other  duties,  but  which  equally  qualified  him 
to  form  a  judicial  opinion  in  the  silent  court-room  where  nature  is  trying  one  of  her  diffi- 
cult cases." 

Personal  experience  of  sickness  and  suffering  gave  that  completeness  of  qualification 
for  the  medical  profession  which  he  so  strikingly  illustrated.  "  His  own  restoration,  after 
suffering  from  threatening  disease,  was  always  a  ground  of  cheer  on  which  he  encouraged 
many  of  the  patients  whom  he  afterwards  treated.  He  had  fine  personal  qualities  of  char- 
acter, which  w'ere  helpful  to  himself  in  drawing  to  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  patients, 
and  which  wrought  sympathetically  upon  them  as  a  part  of  his  professional  service.  His 
genial  and  social  spirit,  his  refined  tenderness,  and  his  patient  attention  to  details  and  par- 
ticulars, as  he  listened  to  the  communications  of  those  who  sought  his  advice,  made  them 
look  to  him  as  their  friend  as  well  as  their  professional  authority." 

His  practice  was  very  large.  He  "  was  the  medical  adviser  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  families  and  individuals  of  the  highest  culture  and  social  standing"  in  Boston  and 
its  suburbs,  "  and  where  he  had  not  been  in  regular  attendance  he  was  constantly  sought  for 
in  consultation.  But  this  by  no  means  was  the  limit  of  his  clientage.  From  a  wide  extent 
of  country  and  from  other  cities,  patients  were  brought  to  be  put  under  his  care,  and  when 
this  was  impossible,  his  advice  was  sought  and  given  in  correspondence,  the  responsibility 
of  which  for  one  who  was  so  inquisitive,  careful  and  conscientious  as  he  was,  was  of  the 
most  exacting  character." 

Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol  in  a  published  sermon  on  "  The  Man  and  The  Physician"  preached  in 
the  West  Church,  Boston,  and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth  Loring  Clarke,  describes  Dr.  Clarke's 
manner  to  his  patients  as  one  of  unvaried  and  unforgetable  kindness.  "The  inclined  figure, 
watchful  look,  searching  inquiry,  and  deft  experiment,  crowned  with  the  never-disturbed 
self-control  of  the  good  physician,"  were  no  less  indelibly  photographed  on  the  memory. 
"  Others  of  his  vocation  may  have  known  as  much  or  more  than  he  of  the  diagnosis  or 
discernment  of  disease,  of  its  pathology,  of  therapeutics,  or  the  science  of  remedial  agents. 
His  superiority  and  pre-eminence  were  those  of  the  practitioner,  applying  his  medical  infor- 
mation and  skill  to  disordered  conditions  involving,  almost  always,  body  and  mind.  His 
intelligent  treatment  of  the  actual  case  in  hand  gave  him  unsurpassed  weight  in  the  sick- 
room, and  a  hold  almost  unequalled  over  the  confidence  of  the  sick  person.  At  his  decisive 
and  comprehensive  word  every  fortress  of  fear  and  doubt,  reluctance  and  reserve,  had  to 
surrender.  His  unpretending  yet  imperial  confidence  in  himself,  and  his  evident  mastery 
of  the  situation,  compelled  or  made  easy  capture  of  the  sufferer's  trust." 

Dr.  Bartol  writes  with  the  grateful  fervor  and  intense  appreciation  of  one  whose  suf- 
ferings have  been  permanently  relieved  by  his  subject's  skill ;  but  yet  with  a  truthfulness 
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whose  precision,  the  notice  of  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  that  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Homes  in  the  Advertiser,  and  others, —  from  all  of  which,  material  for 
this  biographic  sketch  is  drawn, — most  amply  attest. 

Dr.  Clarke's  "  mind  was  a  medallion  or  die.  There  was  a  precision  and  perfection  in 
the  operations  of  his  intellect  .  .  .  but  poorly  hinted  by  the  noiseless  revolutions  and 
sure  achievement  of  some  engine  or  machine  of  transcendent  delicacy  and  strength." 

"  Those  who  knew  him  well  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  vigor  and  keenness  of  his 
interest  in  the  broadest  and  most  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of  all  those  sub- 
jects and  theories  into  which  metaphysical  and  practical  science  have  expanded  in  our  day. 
He  had  the  latest  and  the  freshest  intelligence  upon  all  new  discoveries  and  researches 
upon  all  theories  and  methods,  upon  all  instruments,  appliances,  and  processes  of  treatment. 
The  brain,  its  organization,  structure,  functions  and  diseases,  was  his  special  study,  and  he 
never  lost  his  recognition  of  and  his  reverence  for  the  mystery  which  science  leaves  un- 
solved, and  which  religion  secures  for  man's  awe  and  trust,  in  the  endowment  of  our  human 
nature.  He  found  within  the  known  processes  and  manifestations  of  our  nervous  organiza- 
tion the  materials  and  the  apparatus  for  more  of  marvel  than  are  developed  by  the  so-called 
"  spiritual  manifestations"  independently  of  the  appliances  of  deception  and  credulity." 

"  His  industry  had  no  bound.  He  existed  to  work."  Always  dividing  and  econo- 
mizing his  hours  for  study,  "  in  all  his  learning  he  had  the  accuracy  which  is  neighbor  to 
truth.  No  space  or  time  hindered  the  almost  unmatched  sharpness  and  fidelity  of  his  recol- 
lection. Edward  Everett  or  John  Quincy  Adams  had  not  a  memory  more  capacious  or 
exact  for  facts  or  dates,  persons  or  properties,  principles  or  precedents,  places  or  names,  all 
of  which  were  like  treasures  of  certificates  of  value  yonder  in  a  vault  or  iron  safe." 

Philosophically,  Dr.  Clarke  was  "  a  Spiritualist,  pure,  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  the  best 
sense."  "  In  the  expansion  of  his  powers  and  pushing  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  he  came  to 
consider  matter  as  attendant  of  mind.  .  .  .  No  materialist  at  last  was  this  investigator 
whose  probe  went  so  deep  and  whose  verity  was  so  entire."  The  objection  he  made  to 
materialism  "  was  not  from  feeling,  but  on  the  ground  of  judgment,  and  the  outcome  and 
attestation  of  fact."  "He  went  into  all  the  caves  and  cells,  unsatisfied  with  atom  or  proto- 
plasm which  did  not  disclose  the  God  of  living  unity  or  Heaven  of  peace  and  hope.  He 
found  even  the  Bible  was  but  an  echo  and  reverberation  of  both  in  his  own  breast." 

Neither  Deity  nor  immortality  was  for  him  simply  a  wish  or  demand  of  his  nature. 
Science,  as  well  as  conscience  and  the  higher  reason,  affirmed  them  both.  "In  every  pro- 
cess of  thought  or  feeling,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Bartol, "  there  is  transformation  of  matter,  but  the 
transformed  is  exactly  equivalent  with  the  untransformed  matter,  and  meantime,  in  the 
equation  betwixt  these  parallel  lines,  an  idea  has  escaped,  the  elements  have  not  been  con- 
sumed or  annihilated  in,  and  can  give  no  reckoning  of,  which  yet  may  abide  for  ages  and 
revolutionize  the  world.  In  the  man  of  genius  it  is  one  sort  of  idea,  but  how  differentiated 
in  the  man  of  talent  or  the  boor !" 
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From  "  thought  and  instinct  of  Divine  kinship,  Dr.  Clarke  believed  in  an  immortal  me 
because  he  believed  in  an  eternal  I  AM  of  which  the  human  personality  is  part  or  counter- 
part." The  superior  warrant  for  faith  in  spiritual  verities  he  held  to  be  in  the  individual 
soul.  "  He  believed  in  immortality,"  wrote  a  clerical  friend  who  knew  him  well,  "  because 
following  up  all  the  facts  of  science  he  had  known,  his  reason  could  reach  to  no  other  belief." 
Well  used  to  the  accurate  weighing  of  evidence,  his  verdict  was  "  that  immortality  must  be ; 
that  there  could,  by  possibility,  be  no  other  afterward." 

"As  an  instructor,  Dr.  Clarke  was  the  admiration  of  his  pupils.  In  the  councils  of  the 
Faculty  his  opinion  was  always  listened  to  with  respect,  as  coming  from  one  of  its  wisest 
and  most  fair-minded  members." 

As  a  writer  he  was  widely  known,  and  particularly  by  his  work  entitled  Sex  in  Edu- 
cation. He  received  a  great  number  of  letters  and  printed  communications  confirming 
his  views,  which  were  also  strenuously  assailed  by  many.  Approbation  and  opposition 
were  met  with  perfect  equanimity.  Having  only  the  good  of  the  community  in  view,  he 
had  honestly  given  the  results  of  his  own  observations.  His  essay  on  The  Btnlding  of  a 
Brain  followed.  It  contains  various  important  propositions  bearing  on  education,  has 
been  widely  read,  but  has  provoked  less  sharp  antagonism.  On  all  matters  relating  to 
public  health  his  opinions  were  looked  to  as  of  very  high  authority. 

To  the  New  American  Cyclopcedia  he  contributed  various  articles  on  the  Materia 
Medica.  "  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Robert  Amory  he  published,  in  1872,  a  small  volume 
on  the  physiological*  and  therapeutical  action  of  the  bromides  of  potassium  and  ammonium. 
In  1876,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  Practical  Medicine,  a  brief  and  clear  account  of 
the  progress  of  medical  knowledge  during  the  century  just  finished."  Neither  seclusion 
from  the  outside  world,  nor  physical  weakness  and  pain  impaired  his  interest  in  all  his 
wonted  pursuits.  He  filled  the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  evening  with  reading,  and  with 
dictating  the  fruits  of  his  matured  thoughts.  He  left  in  a  large  manuscript  the  best  results 
of  his  thinking  and  experience  up  to  the  close  of  his  career.  That  close  was  reached 
through  terrible  suffering  from  cancer.  More  than  three  years  before  his  death,  he  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  fraternity,  while  at  dinner  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  national  meeting  of  physicians,  if  he  did  not  think  inter- 
nal cancer  at  a  certain  part  of  the  body  the  most  painful  disease  of  which  a  man  could  die. 
"  I  knew  at  the  time,"  he  remarked,  "  that  very  disease," — parasite  he  called  it, — "  had  fast- 
ened on  myself."  But  with  superb  courage  and  self-control  he  did  not  betray  the  fact. 
"  He  spared  wife  and  child  all  information  of  the  hopeless  lot"  that  had  fallen  to  him.  His 
"  permanent  mood"  was  one  of  "  deep  and  exquisite  sensibility  under  perfect  control." 
There  was  something  almost  superhuman  in  the  patience  with  which  he  bore  his  long  and 
extreme  anguish — "  alone  with  God  through  all  the  tossings  of  the  night  and  the  lonely 
hours  of  the  day."    As  if  the  persistent  torture  were  not  trial  enough  for  the  sufferer,  an 
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inscrutable  Providence  removed  a  fond  and  gracious  wife  from  his  side  not  quite  a  year 
before  his  decease,  and  just  when  he  needed  her  loving  ministries  the  most.  Yet  he  mur- 
mured not,  assured  that  the  revelations  of  the  future  would  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  love 
of  the  Eternal  in  all  the  permissions  and  ordinations  of  the  present. 

Dr.  Clarke  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  some  of  its  specialties.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  love  of  his  associates,  "without  any  drawback  from  envy  or  rivalry." 
With  many  of  the  individuals  and  families  once  under  his  care,  Dr.O.  W.  Holmes  predicts 
that  "the  best  eulogy  of  the  best  physician  who  comes  after  him,  will  be,  so  long  as  they 
live,  that  he  recalls  to  their  memory  the  skill,  the  wisdom,  the  character  of  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Clarke." 


ICHARDSON,  GEORGE  CARTER,  of  Boston.    Born  in  Royalston,  Mass., 
April  27th,  1808.    His  father  was  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson,  who,  after  practising 
as  a  physician  for  many  years  in  Royalston,  moved  into  the  adjacent  town  of 
$2>     Fitzwilham,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  settled  on  a  farm,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six  years  in  1852. 

The  Richardsons  are  of  English  origin.  A  bulky  octavo  of  944  pages,  compiled  by 
the  veteran  genealogist,  John  Adams  Vinton,  and  entitled  the  Richardson  Memorial, 
comprises  a, full  history  and  genealogy  of  the  posterity  of  the  three  brothers,  Ezekiel, 
Samuel,  and  Thomas  Richardson,  who  came  from  England,  and  united  with  others  in  the 
foundation  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1 641 .  It  also  contains  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Richardsons  in  England,  and  about  many  people  of  the  same  name  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  only  with  the  posterity  of  the  third  brother,  Thomas,  that  this  biographic  sketch 
is  concerned.  That  posterity  has  evidently  borne  in  mind  the  sentiments  and  ambitions 
inscribed  on  the  dedicatory  page  of  a  family  register  belonging  to  one  of  his  descendants. 
It  piously  expresses  the  desire  and  hope  that  each  of  the  children  of  the  owner  will  abound 
in  all  moral  excellences,  and  in  all  material  comforts  ;  that  "  every  one  will  strive  with  all 
possible  care  and  energy  ....  to  preserve  and  transmit  our  names  unstained  by  crime 
or  error,  from  generation  to  generation  ;"  that  each  generation  "  may  arise  to  a  higher  and  still 
higher  and  nobler  position  than  its  predecessor,"  in  all  that  constitutes  pure,  genuine 
humanity  ;  and  that  every  soul  of  each  generation  may,  in  its  individual  moral  evolution, 
"  be  prepared  for  higher  and  more  perfect  enjoyments." 

Ezekiel  Richardson  is  traditionally  held  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  one  of  the 
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eleven  ships  that  came  with  Governor  Winthrop  to  this  country,  June  12th,  1630 
Samuel  and  Thomas  are  believed  to  have  followed  Ezekiel  to  the  New  World  somewhere 
between  1634  and  1637.  All  three  of  the  brothers  were  landholders,  and  among  the 
original  settlers  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  Ezekiel  was  made  a  freeman  in  1631,  and  Samuel 
and  Thomas  in  1638.  Tradition  also  reports  that  when  Woburn  was  first  settled  all  the 
brothers  moved  thither,  and  settled  near  each  other  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Aberjouses — 
now  called  Mystic  River.  The  cellars  of  their  houses  were  frequently  pointed  out  within 
the  past  few  years.  All  died  in  Wpburn,  and  from  that  town  their  descendants  have 
spread  over  New  England,  and  indeed  over  the  United  States. 

George  C.  Richardson  is  of  the  seventh  American  generation — beginning  with 
Thomas, — the  head  of  his  branch  of  the  family.  Nathaniel,  son  of  Thomas,  was  a  farmer 
and  soldier.  He  was  a  trooper  in  Captain  Appleton's  company  of  horse,  served  in  the 
Indian  war  of  1679,  and  was  wounded  in  fight  with  the  Narragansetts.  Captain  James 
Richardson,  son  of  Nathaniel,  was  employed  against  the  Indians  in  Maine.  His 
son,  James,  the  Major,  removed  from  Woburn  to  Leominster  in  1733,  and  there  reared 
a  numerous  family  of  children,  of  whom  Luke,  the  fourth,  married  Damaris  Carter. 
Thomas,  fourth  child  of  Luke  Richardson,  married  Jane  Brown,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Brown,  a  Congregationalist  minister,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1763, 
and  was  the  settled  pastor  of  one  congregation  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  When  Mr.  Brown,  with  Sarah  his  wife,  accomplished  the  journey  from  Lexington, 
his  former  home,  to  Winchendon,  it  was  on  horseback ;  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  through  the  woods.  He  was  a  native  of  Lexington.  His  wife,  ne'e  Sarah  Smith,  was 
from  Roxbury,  Mass.    Both  were  of  English  descent. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson  was  blessed  with  ten  children, — five  boys  and  five  girls, — 
of  whom  George  C.  was  the  eighth.  She  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  1828,  aged  sixty  years. 
She  was  a  very  devout  Christian,  and  had  been  confined  to  her  house  for  twenty  long  years 
of  patient  suffering  before  her  final  release  came. 

"  To  trace  lineage,"  said  the  Westminster  Review,  July,  1853,  "  to  love  and  record  the 
names  and  actions  of  those  without  whom  we  could  never  have  been,  who  moulded  and 
made  us  what  we  are,  and  whom  the  very  greatest  of  us  all  must  know  to  have  propagated 
influences  into  his  being,  which  must  subtly  but  certainly  act  upon  his  whole  conduct  in 
this  world, — all  this  is  implied  in  ancestry  and  the  love  of  it,  and  is  natural  and  good."  "  A 
good  man  leaves  an  inheritance  to  his  children's  children,"  remarks  a  still  higher  authority  ; 
and  of  the  inheritance  that  the  primal  Thomas  Richardson — of  American  belongings — left 
to  his  posterity,  there  appears  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  It  is  rather  one  of  which  the 
inheritors  may  be  justly  proud. 

At  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  began  to  provide  for  himself,  by 
entering,  as  clerk,  the  store  of  General.  Franklin  Gregory,  in  his  native  town  of  Royalston. 
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From  that  store,  which  contained  all  kinds  of  merchandise  suited  to  the  needs  of  a 
country  population,  the  people,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around,  drew  many 
of  their  supplies.  The  inhabitants  were  almost  wholly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  the 
only  exception  being  the  late  Rufus  Bullock,  father  of  Ex-Gov.  Bullock,  who  owned  and 
operated  a  woollen  mill.  George  C.  became  an  inmate  of  the  General's  household,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  by  his  energy  and  close  attention  to  business,  obtained  the  principal 
charge  of  the  store.  He  made  frequent  trips  to  Boston  for  the  purchase  of  good:;  and  the 
sale  of  country  produce.  The  distance  was  about  70  miles,  and  was  travelled  in  a  carriage 
which  he  drove  himself.  At  such  times  he  sold  the  produce  sent  on  the  day  before  in 
wagons,  and  bought  what  was  needed  to  supply  the  demands  of  customers. 

The  knowledge  and  skill  thus  acquired  proved  invaluable  in  subsequent  years.  His 
visits  were  also  the  means  of  an  extensive  business  acquaintance  with  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  and  with  the  banks : — an  acquaintance  in  which  he  learned  the  various  methods  of 
doing  business.  In  1830,  when  twenty-two  years  old,  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  with 
Gen.  Gregory ,  and  continued  in  that  relation  for  five  years. 

In  1835  he  entered  into  the  general  dry  goods  jobbing  business  in  Boston,  in  connection 
with  Henry  Earle.  The  firm  was  Richardson  &  Earle.  It  existed  less  than  two  years, 
and  was  dissolved  in  1837.  In  1838  he  established  a  connection  with  George  D.  Dutton, 
who,  for  five  years  previous,  had  been  associated  with  Daniel  Denny,  under  the  title  of 
Denny  &  Dutton. 

The  new  firm  assumed  the  name  of  Dutron  &  Richardson  ;  afterwards  of  Dutton, 
Richardson,  &  Co.,  and  for  seventeen  years,  up  to  1855,  conducted  a  flourishing  business, — 
importing  goods  from  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Mr.  Richardson  visited  England  to 
purchase  merchandise,  for  the  first  time,  in  1846.  A  short  business  association  with  the 
late  James  M.  Beebe,  under  the  firm-name  of  James  M.  Beebe,  Richardson,  &  Co.,  followed 
in  1855,  and  lasted  till  1857. 

On  the  1  st  of  January,  1857,  he  succeeded  the  late  Robert  Waterston,  senior  partner 
of  the  old  and  well-known  house  of  Waterston,  Pray,  &  Co.,  afterwards  Waterston,  Deane, 
&  Co. ;  and  connected  himself  with  Charles  Deane,  and  E.  Baker  Welch,  under  the  style  of 

Richardson,  Deane,  &  Co.    The  connection  with  Mr.  Deane  continued  about  eight  years. 

In  1  864  the  firm  became  George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.,  under  which  title  it  has  since 

carried  on  the  dry  goods  commission  business, — representing  various  cotton  and  woollen 

mills. 

"The  most  important  change  in  his  business  life  occurred  in  1865,  when,  without  any 
personal  effort,  or  special  effort  on  the  part  of  friends,  nearly  the  entire  business  of  the  firm 
of  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  was  transferred 
to  his  house,  making  the  house  of  George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.,  practically  the  successors 
of  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  as  agents  for  the  Lowell  and  other  important  mills." 
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The  firm  is  known,  more  or  less  intimately,  over  this  continent,  and  has  also  a  European 
reputation.  The  confidence  reposed  in  it  is  boundless.  Both  in  Boston  and  in  New  York, 
it  has  large  establishments  as  the  selling  agency  for  the  following  extensive  manufacturing 
companies  : 

The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  fabrics  are  carpets  of  different  kinds, 
serges,  and  lastings ;  the  Everett  Mills,  whose  products  are  cottonades,  tickings,  denims, 
stripes,  jeans,  shirting  flannels,  ginghams,  and  dress  goods  in  great  variety  ;  the  Boott  Cotton 
Mills,  which  make  cottons  and  drillings  of  various  kinds  ;  the  York  Manufacturing  Co., 
making  cottonades,  ticks,  denims,  stripes,  nankins,  and  dress  goods  ;  the  Lawrence  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  which  fabricates  all  sorts  of  brown  and  bleached  cottons;  the  Lewiston 
Mills,  which  manufacture  cottonades,  bags,  tickings,  checks,  and  heavy  Osnaburgs ;  the 
Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  making  drillings,  jeans,  sheetings,  brown  and  bleached  Canton 
flannels  in  all  varieties;  and  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  which  manufacture  standard 
sheetings  and  drills,  shirtings,  Canton  flannels, — brown  and  bleached. 

The  sale  is  not  confined  to  our  own  land,  but  many  of  these  manufactured  goods  are 
exported  to  various  foreign  countries.  Many  millions  of  dollars  is  the  value  of  the  articles 
that  annually  pass  through  the  hands  of  this,  one  of  the  largest  selling  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world. 

Soon  after  he  began  business  in  Boston,  Mr.  Richardson  took  up  his  residence  in 
Cambridge,  and  lived  there  until  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  now  has  his 
habitation.  He  was  Mayor  of  Cambridge  in  1863,  when  the  Union  armies  won  some  of 
their  proudest  triumphs,  and  met  with  some  of  their  severest  reverses.  Great  judgment 
and  delicate  tact  combined  with  prompt  and  vigorous  decision  were  then  required  in  the 
chief  executive  magistrates  of  cities.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  he  was  generally  pressed 
by  the  people  to  accept  the  mayoralty,  and  that  when  he  consented  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
for  their  suffrages,  he  received  every  vote  that  was  cast  in  that  city  of  about  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  save  and  except  about  half  a  dozen.  No  similar  election  has  ever  presented  a 
closer  approximation  to  unanimity.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  mayoral  office,  the  debt 
of  the  city  was  reduced  in  amount  by  about  $25,000. 

He  has  always  been  connected  with  financial  and  other  institutions,  and  has  held  many 
public  trusts.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  Director  of  the  Union 
Bank  since  1850,  and  President  since  1863;  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Provident  Institution 
for  Savings,  and  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  director  in 
many  different  insurance  companies  and  manufacturing  corporations. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  politico-economic  interests  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Richardson  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  In  common  with  men 
of  the  sharpest  insight  and  widest  range  of  vision  he  has  not  failed  to  perceive  "  the  vast 
benefit  of  multiplying  the  pursuits  of  a  community,  and  thus  giving  play  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  natural  talent." 
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In  June,  1865,  while  President  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  he  presided  at  the  ban- 
quet given  in  Fanueil  Hall  to  the  representatives  of  t-he  Western  Boards  of  Trade  who  had 
responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Boston  merchants,  and  come  from  their  Western  homes 
to  "  confer  together  respecting  the  great  national  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce."  They  visited  the  great  manufacturing  cities,  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  as  well 
as  the  great  distributing  centre,  Boston,  and  were  prepared  to  appreciate  the  words  of 
sound  wisdom  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Chairman. 

"  What  our  country  now  needs,"  said  he,  "  is  nationality  and  patriotism  in  business,  instead  of  a  sectional  and 
selfish  policy.  The  ruling  class  of  the  South  having  heretofore  no  sympathies  in  common  with  the  republican  prin- 
ciples and  people  of  the  North,  preferred  to  send  their  productions  to  Europe  and  patronize  foreign  manufactures, 
rather  than  encourage  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  North,  thereby  retarding  their  own  progress  and  that  of  the 
nation ;  for  it  is  an  established  fact  that  countries  that  export  their  raw  material,  and  receive  in  exchange  manu- 
factured commodities,  are  relatively  poor,  as  the  value  of  the  material  is  less  than  that  of  the  labor  put  into  the 
manufactured  article.  Hence  the  importance  of  converting  our  own  raw  material  into  manufactures,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  consuming  our  own  grain  crops  mainly  at  home.  The  surplus  of  our 
crops  and  our  manufactures  will,  under  favorable  circumstances,  form  large  items  for  export,  and  thereby  furnish 
exchange  and  enable  us  to  pay  for  such  fabrics  and  products  of  foreign  countries  as  we  desire  to  import." 

"  If  the  overcrowded  populations  of  the  Old  World  wish  the  benefits  of  our  rich  and  partially  peopled  country, 
let  them  come  here  and  enjoy  them ;  but  let  not  the  enemies  of  our  Government  enrich  themselves  at  our  expense. 
Profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  we  should  endeavor  so  to  arrange  and  adjust  our  production  and  manufacturing 
industry  as  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  value  to  labor,  and  render  our  country  mainly  independent  of  foreign 
nations." 

The  full  weight  and  import  of  this  thoughtful  address  are  more  apparent  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  over  thirteen  years,  than  they  were  at  the  time.  Events  have  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  his  theories  and  the  practical  value  of  his  counsels. 

In  harmony  with  his  well-known  views,  Mr.  Richardson  united  with  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  and  many  other  influential  gentlemen  from  different  States 
in  the  formation  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and  Planters.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  government  of  that  body  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  Boston,  June  10th,  1868.  The  Association  was  intended  to  embrace  all  the  leading 
cotton  manufacturers  and  planters  in  the  country.  Its  object  was  to  promote  more 
effectually  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  To  the  manufacturers  it  gave 
reliable  information  which  enabled  them  to  extend  their  business  with  diminished  risk.  It 
promised  them  protection  against  unjust  claims  for  patent  rights,  and  against  hasty  and 
unjust  legislation. 

To  the  cotton  growers  it  promised  an  increased  supply  of  capital,  and  of  improved 
machines  for  cultivating  and  cleansing  their  crop.  It  has  made  it  known  that  there  is  in 
this  country  greater  capability  to  produce  good  cotton  than  in  any  other  country,  and  even 
greater  than  in  all  others  combined.    It  has  helped  the  cotton  growers  to  regain  the 
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markets  of  Europe  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  make  for  them  a  large  market  at  home.  It 
has  attempted  to  show,  and  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that  they  can  manufacture  the 
heavy  staple  goods  at  the  South,  and  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  West,  cheaper  than 
we  in  the  North  can  do  it.  It  has  assisted  them  to  do  that,  and  in  return  has  invited  their 
help  to  advance  to  new  and  finer  fahrics  in  the  North. 

Time  has  only  established  and  confirmed  his  opinions  as  a  political  economist.  He 
speaks  always  from  his  own  daily  experience  and  observation,— which  are  comprehensive 
in  range  and  minute  in  detail.  At  the  Wool-Trade  Dinner  at  Boston,  April  10th,  1877,  he 
addressed  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  connected  with  the  woollen  trade  and  industry 
of  the  United  States.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  Avoiding  what  others 
have  ably  handled,  he  confines  himself  mainly  to  what  they  have  left  untouched,  and  thus 
completes  the  presentation  of  the  subject  nearest  to  their  thoughts  and  interests  at  the 
moment.    He  said, 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  in  a  protective  policy.  I  have  been  in  business  too  long  not  to  have  seen  its 
favorable  and  unfavorable  aspects.  Never  in  the  last  forty  years  has  Boston,  New  England,  or  the  country  as  a 
whole,  seen  prosperity,  when  we  have  had  what  we  call  an  adverse  tariff.  I  wish  to  speak  on  one  point  which  it 
seems  to  me  has  never  had  the  prominence  in  the  discussion  of-the  tariff  question  that  properly  belongs  to  it ;  that 
is,  the  relation  of  invention  and  mechanical  skill.  No  one  that  has  not  given  some  attention  to  the  subject  is  aware 
of  the  immense  power  that  exists  in  this  country  through  the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
As  long  ago  as  i860,  in  a  paper  read  before  a  scientific  association  in  London,  in  reference  to  the  great  power  given 
to  productions  in  agriculture,  by  the  invention  of  machinery,  admitted  to  be  mostly  American,  it  was  stated  that 
four  thousand  machines  were  in  operation  in  England,  doing  the  work  of  forty  thousand  men.  Now,  we  owe  our 
present  capacity  to  compete  with  England  or  any  other  country,  chiefly,  as  I  contend,  to  the  development  of 
mechanics  in  our  manufacturing  arts.  The  important  inventions  of  the  present  age,  and  the  applications  of  steam 
and  electricity  in  the  concentration  of  power  have  almost  all  been  from  American  brains.  I  hold  in  my  hands 
memoranda  taken  from  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Cotton  Association  of  this  city  by  Mr.  William  A.  Burke, 
which  shows  the  exact  results  that  were  accomplished  between  1838  and  1876,  with  machinery,  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  saving  of  labor,  in  the  manufacture  of  drills  in  two  mills,  one  in  Nashua  and  the  other  in  Lowell. 
In  1838,  the  number  of  males  employed  was  28  in  a  mill  of  6,100  spindles;  in  1876,  15  males.  Females,  in  1838, 
203;  in  1876,74.  Total,  231  employed  in  the  mill  in  1838;  89  in  1876.  The  product  of  the  last  period  was 
considerably  more  than  the  first,  although  it  as  89  to  231  ;  and  this  advantage  was  attributed  almost  entirely  to 
the  improvements  in  machinery." 

"  But  now  as  to  the  cost.  In  1838,  one  pound  and  12-1000  per  hour  per  hand;  in  1876,  three  pounds  and 
33-100,  over  three  times  the  product.  Total  cost  of  labor  in  1838,  4.79  cents  per  pound  ;  in  1876,2.58  cents. 
Wages,  at  the  present  time,  of  males  are  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  1838,  and  for  females  47  per  cent.  Now, 
gentlemen,  this  result  is  produced  by  the  power  and  application  of  machinery,  growing  out  of  the  exercise  and 
development  of  the  brain  of  such  men  as  our  friend,  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  others.  And  it  takes  an  educated  people,  a 
general  intelligence,  to  apply  these  improvements.  This  thing  begins  with  our  common  schools.  They  can't  do  it  in 
England.  These  improvements  generally  begin  in  America,  and  we  force  them  on  to  England,  and  many  times 
the  operatives  there  refuse  to  adopt  them.  Why  ?  Because  it  reduces  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  mills.  Now,  we 
have  this  advantage  in  this  country, — we  have  intelligence,  we  have  brain,  and  the  memoranda  I  have  given  show 
absolute  facts.    There  is  no  theory  about  it." 
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"  I  had  hoped  gentlemen  from  the  farming  districts  of  the  West  would  be  present.  Any  one  who  has  given 
any  attention  to  the  matter  knows  that  one  machine  does  the  work  of  two  thousand  men,  and  many  machines  the 
work  of  five  hundred  men  each.  That  is  our  power.  I  think  that  when  we  take  up  all  the  elements 
connected  with  our  manufacturing  interests,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  encourage  us;  and,  furthermore, 
when  we  come  to  the  course  of  legislation  on  the  tariff,  I  don't  think  it  is  against  us.  I  think  it  is  in  our 
favor  that  we  can  show  the  result  of  the  operations  of  protective  tariff;  and  one  of  the  strongest  elements, 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  the  matter  is  this,  we  have  protected  machinery ;  and  when  we  began  to 
protect  machinery,  it  stimulated  the  mechanic.  It  brought  out  the  brain  of  the  country.  It  lay  dormant 
up  to  that  time,  because  there  was  no  possible  emolument  growing  out  of  it;  and  in  the  last  twenty  years 
invention  has  gone  up  as  never  before,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  the  protective  policy  of  the  country.  I  don't 
think  the  inventor  and  mechanic  in  this  country  have  the  credit  that  they  should  have  for  what  they  have 
done  for  the  industries  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  because  our  manufactures  make  commerce. 
Internal  commerce  is  worth  something,  as  well  as  foreign  ;  and  that  has  increased  more  than  tenfold  within 
thirty  years.  The  increase  is  perfectly  enormous.  The  president  of  one  of  our  railroads  told  me  that  the 
shipments  had  been  for  several  days  over  ten  thousand  packages  a  day.  Thirty  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
been  one  hundred  and  fifty." 

No  one  is  more  keenly  alive  than  Mr.  Richardson  to  the  value  of  easy,  efficient,  and 
cheap  means  of  transportation  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  centres.  His  efforts  to 
furnish  Boston  with  such  means  have  been  dictated  by  experienced  wisdom  and  laudable 
public  spirit.  He  was  the  President  of  the  Boston  and  Southern  Steamship  Company, 
which  in  June,  i860,  established  a  line  of  steamers  between  Boston  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  dread  occurrences  of  the  ensuing  year  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise,  but  in  nowise 
affected  the  validity  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  merchants  of  Boston  about  the 
introduction  of  steam  into  our  coastwise  mercantile  marine.  Addressing  the  stockholders 
assembled  under  an  awning  on  the  promenade  deck  of  the  steamship  South  Carolina,  dur- 
ing her  trial  trip  in  Boston  harbor,  he  said  that  "  the  merchants  of  Boston  had  for  several 
years  made  great  efforts  in  various  ways,  to  increase  facilities  for  transportation  ;  believing 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  commercial  development  of  any  great  city  depends  more 
upon  this  than  any  other  interest ;  and  that  in  exact  ratio  with  the  facilities  of  any  city  for 
transportation  of  merchandise  and  passengers  will  its  progress  be,  going  hand  in  hand 
with  the  great  commercial  movements  of  the  age." 

Again  on  the  nth  of  January,  1865,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Trade,  we  find  him  saying :  "  Give  Boston  the  facilities  for  transportation 
that  the  true  interest  of  Massachusetts  requires  that  she  should  possess,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  we  can  successfully  maintain  our  relative  position,  and  increase  in  wealth  and  com- 
mercial importance  in  a  greater  ratio  than  heretofore,  by  adding  largely  to  our  present 
business  from  the  great  and  growing  trade  of  the  West  and  South-west." 

"  The  importance  to  Boston  of  having  steam  communication  and  connection  with  the 
principal  cities  on  our  sea-coast  and  with  Europe  will  not  be  overlooked  by  this  Board. 
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The  friends  of  the  various  enterprises  have  deemed  it  wise  somewhat  to  delay  action,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  your  attention  will  soon  be  called  to  this  important  subject." 

What  he  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  Boston  he  has  always  been  among  the 
foremost  to  attempt.  Again  and  again  he  urgently  pressed  the  opening  up  of  new  channels 
of  communication  between  the  sea-board  and  the  great  West,  and  that  Boston  would  thus 
use  the  means  held  in  her  own  hands  for  the  retention  and  increase  of  her  trade. 

The  suggestions  and  arguments  used  by  himself  and  friends  have  borne  fruit  in  the 
improvement  of  old,  and  in  the  creation  of  new  means  of  transportation,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  population,  and  augmentation  of  material  prosperity. 

Extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Richardson  have  already  exhibited  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  popular  education.  In  concord  with  his  opinions,  was  his  action,  while  Mayor 
of  Cambridge,  in  forwarding  the  erection  of  a  High  School,  of  ample  size,  and  combining 
all  modern  improvements.  It  had  long  been  needed,  and  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  the  fulfilment  of  deferred  hope,  and  the  embodiment  of  intended  but  delayed  action. 

After  the  war  he  was  a  judicious  helper  of  the  Freedmaris  Aid  Society,  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  and  philanthropic  of  eleemosynary  organizations  that  our  people  ever 
sustained.  In  Harvard  University  he  has  taken  deep  and  generous  interest.  One  of  his 
sons,  Dr.  H.  A.  Richardson,  was  an  alumnus  of  that  venerable  institution,  and  was  remem- 
bered by  a  contribution  of  $5000  from  his  father  to  the  erection  of  Alumni  Hall. 

In  the  science  and  application  of  politics,  Mr.  Richardson  has,  almost  of  necessity, 
been  inclined  to  conservatism.  Manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  are  necessarily  conserva- 
tive. They  can  only  thrive  under  conditions  of  stability  and  peace.  Political  disturbance 
and  civil  wars  throw  them  into  convulsions,  in  which  they  may  die,  or  from  which  they 
may  emerge  with  fluctuating  strength  and  uncertain  fortunes.  Instinctively,  their  repre- 
sentatives and  exponents  plant  themselves,  as  he  did  in  the  Presidental  campaign  of  i860, 
on  "  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 

The  creative  and  distributive  arts  are  as  necessarily  aggressive  when  conservatism 
becomes  an  impossibility  as  they  are  peaceful  when  it  is  paramount.  The  nations  in  which 
they  flourish — Tyrian,  Venetian,  Dutch,  English, — have  all  favored  "  short,  sharp,  decisive 
war"  when  forced  into  it.  Vigor  in  action  becomes  a  condition  of  existence  as  well  as  of 
triumph.  In  conformity  with  the  general  law,  Mr.  Richardson  gave  ardent  support  to  the 
National  Government  when  secession  let  loose  "the  dogs  of  war"  against  it.  In  1863,  he 
welcomed  returning  soldiers  in  a  speech  that  indicated  the  character  of  his  procedure  dur- 
ing their  absence.  "  Cambridge,"  said  he,  "has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  character  of  those 
she  has  sent  into  the  field.  Of  more  than  nineteen  hundred  soldiers  she  has  furnished, 
nearly  one  half  left  families,  or  those  dependent  upon  them,  as  pledges  of  their  loyalty,  and 
guarantees  of  their  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  our  institutions.  Nor 
has  Cambridge  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  our  noble  volunteers  and  the  families  they 
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left  behind,  as  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  liberal  provision  and  watchful  care  of  the  city 
government,  and  the  unceasing  exertions  of  our  people  in  their  behalf." 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  friends  who  made  it  their  business  to  supply  the  needs  of 
those  whose  bread-winners  were  in  the  front  ranks  of  their  country's  defenders. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New  England  Refugees  Aid 
Society,  organized  to  assist  the  wives  and  children  of  the  brave  men  of  the  South-West 
who  were  fighting  under  the  national  flag.  They  found  their  way  to  our  military  posts, 
barefoot,  half-clothed,  and  almost  famished.  Boston  and  New  England  generally  could  not 
refrain  from  furnishing  clothing  and  other  necessities.  The  work  of  relief  was  done  with 
the  gladness  of  charity. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  General  Lee's  surrender  to  General  Grant,  and  of  the 
virtual  close  of  the  rebellion,  the  citizens  of  Boston  almost  spontaneously  assembled  in 
different  buildings  to  give  vent  to  their  joy.  "  In  the  name  of  the  business  community," 
Mr.  Richardson  remarked  with  just  pride,  "  from  the  beginning  up  to  this  day  the  mercan- 
tile interest  of  Boston  stands  right  upon  the  record.  We  have  done  our  duty  to  the 
Government, — no  more  than  our  duty,  because  that  could  not  be, — and  the  merchants  of 
Boston  can  look  over  the  past,  feeling  proud  of  the  record  either  at  Washington,  or  in 
their  midst." 

In  the  sentiments  of  the  address  "To  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  adopted  by  a 
mass  meeting  of  citizens  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  June  21st,  1865,  he  fully  concurred.  His 
signature  is  appended  to  it.  Like  much  of  political  wisdom  emanating  from  Boston  it 
partakes  of  prophetic  attributes.  It  is  worthy  of  repeated  perusal.  The  object  of  the 
assembly  was  the  restoration  of  constitutional  federated  nationality.  The  address  closes 
with  these  words : 

"  Various  methods  are  open  to  us.  Only  let  it  be  understood,  that  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  rebels  can 
defy,  politically,  any  ?nore  than  they  could  in  war,  the  authority  of  the  Republic.  The  end  the  nation  has  in  view  is 
the  same  as  that  for  which  the  war  was  accepted  and  prosecuted,— the  restoration  of  the  States  to  their  legitimate 
relations  with  the  Republic.  The  condition  of  things  calls  for  no  limitations  of  time  or  methods.  By  whatever 
course  of  reasoning  it  may  be  reached,  upon  whatever  doctrine  of  public  law  it  may  rest,  however  long  may  be  the 
interval  of  waiting,  and  whatever  may  be  the  process  resorted  to,  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Republic  should 
alike  understand,  that  it  has  the  powers  and  will  use  the  means,  to  ensure  a  final  restoration  of  the  States,  with 
constitutions  which  are  republican,  and  with  provisions  that  shall  secure  the  public  safety  and  the  public  faith." 

He  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  enthusiastic  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
June  10th,  t 868,  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  Grant  and  Colfax  as  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

His  name  must  ever  be  prominent  in  our  commercial,  as  his  life  has  been  influential 
in  the  political,  history  of  the  country  ;  and  his  whole  career  will  ever  serve  to  show  how 
great  are  the  possibilities  of  honor,  and  usefulness,  and  power  in  America. 
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Mr.  Richardson  has  been  twice  married:  first,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1832,  to  Susan 
Gore  Moore  of  Cambridge.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Abel  Moore  of  Boston,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Jonathan  Hunnewell  of  Roxbury.  She  died  November  [8th,  1845,  at  tne 
age  of  thirty-four. 

Four  sons  were  the  issue  of  this  union.  Of  these,  George  Elliot,  the  eldest,  born  at 
Royalston,  March  17th,  1833,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Tilton,  Gregory,  & 
Richardson.  He  died  March  26th,  1861,  aged  28.  The  second,  Henry  Augustus,  born  in 
Boston,  November  24th,  1835,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1858,  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1861  ;  "was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  at  Chelsea;  was  appointed,  1861,  Assistant  Surgeon  on  board  the  United  States 
steamer  Cambridge, — being  the  first  appointment  of  the  kind  in  the  war  from  New 
England.  This  vessel  was  constantly  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and 
Wilmington.  His  exposure  to  a  wet  and  cold  atmosphere  while  in  this  service,  induced 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  at  his  father's  house  in  Cambridge,  July  1st, 
1863,  in  his  28th  year."  The  third,  Charles  Howard,  born  in  Cambridge,  February  3d, 
1839,  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.  He  died  December  19th, 
1867.    The  fourth  son  Edward,  born  June  3d,  1844,  still  survives. 

Mr.  Richardson's  second  marriage,  November  5th,  1850,  was  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Gregory,  of  Guilford,  Vermont  ;  and  cousin  of  his  old  employer  and  partner, 
General  Franklin  Gregory.  One  son,  Arthur  Gregory,  is  the  fruit  of  this  union.  He  was 
born  December  4th,  1855,  and  is  still  living. 


ICHARDSON,  HENRY  AUGUSTUS,  M.D.,  of  Boston.     Born  in  Boston, 
November  25th,  1836.    His  parents  were  George  Carter  and  Susan  Gore  Moore 
■sAaiW  Richardson. 

■^v9  In  childhood  he  removed  with  the  family  to  the  adjacent  city  of  Cambridge. 

There  he  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  scholastic  education,  and  began  prepara- 
tion for  his  college  course.  In  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  the  requisite  fitness  was 
completed.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  July,  1854.  His  personal  characteristics  were 
such  as  to  win  universal  regard.  He  had  many  friends  and  no  enemies,  and  when  he 
graduated  in  1858,  enjoyed  the  respectful  good-will  of  all. 

Born  to  opulence,  he  could  not  yield  to  indolence.  Hereditary  instincts  were  too 
stirring.  He  must  be  actively  participant  in  the  scenes  and  events  of  human  life.  He 
chose  the  practice  of  medicine  as  his  employment.    The  bent  of  his  genius  was  in  that 
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direction.  Before  and  during  college  life  he  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
comparative  physiology,  and  anatomy.  Throughout  his  senior  year  he  frequented  the 
lectures  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  for  much  of  his  desultory  reading  turned  to 
treatises  on  medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  evidently  designed  for  the  medical  profession. 
So  he  thought,  and  so  thought  his  friends. 

In  October,  1858,  he  became  a  student  in  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at 
Chelsea,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Davis.  There  he  remained  for  three  years, 
zealously  and  diligently  studying  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  He  regularly  went  to 
Boston  to  attend  the  lectures  before  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  His  degree  of  M.D. 
was  received  in  1861. 

Practical  rather  than  theoretical,  the  hospital  was  to  him  a  congenial  school,  because  it 
afforded  the  means  of  exact  and  certain  information,  and  also  for  the  immediate  application 
of  acquired  knowledge.  Cool,  sympathetic,  interested,  cordial,  he  quickly  won  the  confi- 
dence of  patients,  and  gave  promise  of  enviable  success  amid  more  congenial  associations. 
Faithful,  apt,  and  naturally  executive,  the  details  of  the  institution  soon  fell  largely  under 
his  control.    He  was  formally  installed  as  assistant  physician  in  May,  1861. 

A  doer  rather  than  a  thinker, — and  yet  a  clear,  intelligent,  decided  thinker, — he  was 
interested  in  all  industrial  enterprises  and  in  all  public  affairs.  Cautious,  deliberate,  looking 
upon  all  sides  of  a  question  and  mindful  of  its  several  relations,  he  was  disposed  to  conser- 
vatism. Yet  he  obeyed  conscientious  convictions  with  a  persistent  enthusiasm  that  recalled 
the  spirit  01  the  old  proverb, — "  Beware  of  the  anger  of  a  patient  man."  Brain  was  cool, 
but  heart  was  hot.    Such  traits  of  character  lead  to  greatness. 

In  politics  he  held  to  "  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 
Reform  implies  hazard,  and  reformers  are  often  unpractical.  He  would  "  let  well  enough 
alone."  Southern  society  had  clothed  its  ideas  and  ways  with  the  most  attractive  garb  in 
his  presence.  But  nationality  was  more  to  him  than  party,  and  free  institutions  than 
personal  friendships.  When  rebellion  reared  its  head,  his  hand  was  raised  to  smite  it. 
When  his  country  was  in  peril,  his  life  was  freely  offered  to  save  it.  The  Government  had 
no  more  eager  or  active  defender. 

He  passed  the  examination  of  the  Naval  Board  in  August,  1 86 1 ,  was  commissioned 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  soon  afterward  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  as  Surgeon  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  Cambridge.  He  was  the  first 
volunteer  in  his  position  from  New  England,  and  his  vessel  the  first  merchant  steamer  that 
left  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  refitted  as  a  gunboat. 

Active  duty  and  perilous  fortune  were  what  he  expected,  but  instead  of  them  he  met 
with  the  monotony  and  cheerlessness  of  blockading  Wilmington  and  Beaufort.  Blockade 
runners  were  audacious,  channels  shifting,  currents  fickle,  contraband  vessels  swift,  Govern- 
ment vessels  deficient  in  quality  and  in  pilots,  and  captures  only  possible  to  ceaseless  quest 
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and  argus-eyed  vigilance.  The  notorious  Nashville  lurked  at  Beaufort  ready  to  spring 
out  if  the  Cambridge  left  her  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  one  narrow  outlet,  but  for  a  few 
hours. 

Exposure  to  cold,  wet,  and  atmospheric  changes,  together  with  restricted  physical 
activity,  developed  hereditary  disease.  Once,  when  the  Cambridge  put  into  Baltimore  for 
repairs,  he  went  home  on  brief  furlough.  Thin,  gaunt,  and  bent,  with  racking  cough,  it  was 
painfully  apparent  that  fell  consumption  was  doing  deadly  work  on  him.  But  he  would 
not  leave  his  post.  Neither  disease  nor  estranged  college  friends  could  move  him.  "Our 
old  flag  must  wave,  and  wave  it  shall  so  long  as  there's  a  halyard  to  hoist  it."  In  the  spirit 
of  that  enthusiastic  and  heroic  resolve  he  returned  to  his  ship,  to  the  fog,  and  spray,  and 
storms  of  the  Carolinian  coast. 

In  July,  1862,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  commission.  His  duty  was  fully  and  nobly 
done,  but  "  he  was  a  wreck  indeed."  He  never  regretted  his  sacrifice.  He  only  mourned 
that  service  was  no  greater. 

The  comforts  of  home,  the  summer  salubrity  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  winter 
dryness  of  Minnesota  postponed  his  dissolution.  In  May,  1863,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  entertained  a  party  of  classmates  on  Class  Day,  and  discussed  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life  the  military  movements  which  culminated  in  the  victory  of  Gettysburg.  On  the  1st 
of  July  he  fell  into  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  Pro  patria  is  his  epitaph,  the 
country  he  died  to  save,  his  monument,  the  memories  of  heroism,  his  fame,  and  immortality, 
his  reward. 


[|jr9UTCHINS,  HENRY  CLINTON,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  Bath,  New  Hamp- 
shire, August  7th,  1820.  He  was  the  youngest  of  twelve  children  of  the  Hon. 
vSamuel  and  Rosanna  (Child)  Hutchins. 

His  mother  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  and  his  father  in  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts,  where  his  ancestors  settled  in  1654.  John  Hutchins,  the  first  of  the 
name  known  in  this  country,  settled  originally  in  Newbury,  and  with  his  wife,  Frances, 
removed  from  that  town  to  Haverhill.  The  boyhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Hutchins  were 
passed  principally  in  his  native  town  until  he  commenced  preparing  for  college  in  Haver- 
hill, N.  H. 

Mr.  Hutchins  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1836  and  graduated  at  that  institution  in 
1840.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  law,  at  Haverhill,  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Bell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  New  Hampshire.    In  T842  he  entered  the 
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Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  and  subsequently,  the  office  of  Hubbard  &  Watts  in 
Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County  in  November,  1843.  ^n  January, 
1844,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Alexander  S.  Wheeler,  under  the  firm  of  Hutchins 
&  Wheeler,  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hutchins  has  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, never  seeking  or  accepting  any  political  office  or  preferment,  and  taking  no  active 
part  in  politics.  He  has  from  the  commencement  of  his  legal  studies  been  an  earnest  and 
diligent  student  of  the  law.  He  brought  to  those  studies  an  intellect  of  such  vigor,  a 
sagacity  so  keen,  and  an  industry  so  untiring,  that  his  success  may  be  said  to  have  been 
assured  from  the  commencement. 

The  life  of  a  lawyer,  devoted  exclusively  to  his  profession,  is  singularly  devoid  of  inci- 
dents of  general  interest.  His  time  is  occupied  in  his  office  and  in  the  court-room  as  the 
interests  of  his  clients  may  require.  The  more  faithful  he  is  in  his  chosen  pursuit,  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  the  less  to  narrate  in  a  sketch  of  his  career.  Mr.  Hutchins  affords  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  The  interests  of  his  clients  have  been  his  interests.  He  has  given  to 
the  care  of  those  interests  not  only  legal  knowledge,  and  acumen  of  a  high  order,  but  also 
a  sound  judgment,  and  practical  sagacity  in  affairs,  and  the  management  of  business,  that 
have  won  the  confidence  of  a  numerous  clientage  and  given  him  a  leading  position  in  the 
bar  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Hutchins  married  Louisa  Grout,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  October  9,  1845,  and 
has  one  son  now  living,  Edward  Webster  Hutchins,  recently  admitted  to  the  bar  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hutchins  &  Wheeler. 


OWDITCH,  HENRY  INGERSOLL,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  Born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
August  9th,  1808.  His  father  was  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.D.,  translator  of  the 
"  Mecanique  Celeste'.'  His  mother,  nie  Mary  Ingersoll,  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Captain  Jonathan  Ingersoll.    Both  parents  were  natives  of  Massachusetts. 


The  preparatory  education  of  young  Bowditch  was  obtained  in  a  private  school  at 
Salem,  and  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Thence  he  passed  to  Harvard  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1828  with  the  diploma  of  A.B.  Selecting  the  profession  of 
medicine,  he  next  entered  upon  the  study  of  its  theory  and  practice  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1832. 

Desirous  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  most  advanced  medical  science  of  the  old 
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world,  with  its  best  surgical  methods,  and  with  all  that  could  lend  aid  to  earnest  effort  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  he  repaired  to  Europe  on  the  termination  of  his  preliminary 
professional  studies  at  Harvard,  and  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  Paris,  under  the 
tuition  of  Professor  Louis  particularly,  and  of  other  adepts  in  physic  and  surgery,  generally. 

Returning  to  his  native  land,  Dr.  Bowditch  began  practice  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
naturally  rose  to  eminence,  and  ranks  with  its  oldest  and  most  celebrated  physicians  at  the 
present  day. 

For  several  years  he  was  the  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  has  also  been  Physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  to 
the  City  Hospital  of  Boston. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
presided  at  its  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  in  June,  1877;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
the  opening  address.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  since  its  organization  in  1870. 

To  the  literature  of  his  profession  Dr.  Bowditch  has  been  a  comparatively  frequent 
and  highly  valued  contributor.  Thoracentesis,  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  April,  1870,  received  high  commendation  from  the  best  practitioners.  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Clarke  of  Boston,  in  his  Practical  Medicine,  remarks  that  "  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  until  recently  the  treatment  of  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  among 
the  opprobria  medicorum.  With  the  hope  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  it  were  sometimes  bled,  coup  sur  coup,  sometimes  salivated  with 
heroic  persistence,  often  blistered  with  indefatigable  zeal,  generally  plied  with  diuretics,  and 
by  cautious  practitioners  treated  on  the  expectant  method,  and  all  with  the  result  of  not 
interrupting  the  progress  of  the  effusion."  Sometimes  nature  was  equal  to  the  demand 
made  upon  her,  and  the  liquid  was  absorbed.  As  often,  however,  the  effusion  continued 
to  increase,  until  the  patient  was  killed  by  mechanical  pressure,  or  by  the  development  of 
some  disease. 

"  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  whose 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  was  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  it  would  be  possible  and  safe  to  relieve  this  class  of  cases  by  drawing  the  fluid  off.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  do  this  by  means  of  incisions  into  the  pleural  cavity."  While  Dr. 
Bowditch  was  busy  in  these  philanthropic  efforts,  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman  of  Cambridge,  who 
thought  similarly  to  Dr.  Bowditch  on  this  subject,  "  successfully  tapped  a  patient,  by  means 
of  an  exploring  trocar  and  canula,  with  suction  pump  attached."  In  1850,  Dr.  Bowditch, 
aided  by  Dr.  Wyman,  repeated  the  operation  with  equal  success  upon  another  patient, 
using  the  same  apparatus.  "That  apparatus,"  says  Dr.  Bowditch,  "  I  have  modified  some- 
what, so  as  to  make  it,  I  think,  more  convenient ;  but  the  principle  of  the  instrument 
remains  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Wyman." 
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"  From  that  time  to  the  present,  (1876),  Dr.  Bowditch  has  used  his  modification  of  Dr. 
Wyman's  instrument  for  this  operation.  In  his  opinion  it  operates  more  rapidly  than 
Dieulafoy's  aspirator,  and  quite  as  harmlessly  and  easily  for  the  patient.  He  has  operated 
upon  patients  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  with  almost  every  species  of  complication 
and  has  never  seen  any  permanent  evil  results.  His  own  statement  is,  that  he  has  rarely 
seen  anything  following  the  operation,  but  ease  to  the  patient.  Up  to  December,  1878,  he 
has  operated  355  times  upon  224  persons.  In  a  large  number  of  these  cases,  relief  was  not 
only  afforded  to  the  sufferer,  but  imminent  death  was  prevented.  This  result  is  a  demon- 
stration not  only  of  the  propriety  but  of  the  necessity  of  performing  thoracentesis  in  appro- 
priate cases.  Dr.  Bowditch  considers  the  following  to  be  the  indications  for  the  operation  : — 

"  1  st,  To  save  life  when  immediately  threatened. 

"  2d,  To  prolong  life,  even  when  complicated  with  severe  disease. 

"  3d,  To  shorten  latent  pleurisy. 

"  4th,  To  give  temporary  relief  merely  in  absolutely  hopeless  cases. 

"  5th,  To  relieve  cases  of  common  pleurisy  which  do  not  easily  yield  to  remedies  after 
a  few  weeks  of  treatment." 

"  Thoracentesis  is  now  regarded  both  in  Europe  and  America  as  a  legitimate,  safe,  and 
necessary  procedure,  when  withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  chest  is  indicated."  That  such  is 
the  case  is  largely  due  to  the  brilliant  success  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  operations,  to  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  has  pressed  the  importance  of  it  upon  the  medical  fraternity,  and  to  the 
clearness  with  which  he  has  pointed  out  the  proper  method  of  performing  it  ;  Vide  The 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1852,  and  January,  1863  ;  American  Medical 
Monthly,  January,1  1853,  New  York;   Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  25th, 

1857- 

Among  the  ablest  intellects  of  the  medical  profession  that  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  consumption,  its  natural  history  and  pathology,  and  the  best  means  of  checking 
its  ravages,  Dr.  Bowditch  holds  an  honored  place.  In  May,  1862,  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society — Vide  vol.  x.  No.  2,  1862,  of  the  Medical  Com- 
munications of  that  body — in  which  he  states  that  "  his  investigations  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  soil  moisture  is  a  large  factor  in  the  production  and  development  of 
consumption,"  that  "  a  residence  on  or  near  a  damp  soil — is  one  of  the  primal  causes  of 
consumption  in  Massachusetts,  probably  in  New  England,  and  possibly  in  other  portions  of 
the  globe."  He  also  holds  that  the  disease  may  be  checked,  and  probably  prevented  in 
some  instances,  by  attention  to  this  law. 

The  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Bowditch's  researches  in  this  department  are  held  in  Great 
Britain  appears  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  Mr.  Simon,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
published  in  1868.  Presenting  the  results  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  investigations  in  England, 
"  confirmed,  as  he  states,  by  Dr.  Bowditch's  previous  researches  in  America,"  he  concludes 
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"  that  dampness  of  the  soil  is  an  important  cause  of  phthisis  to  the  population  living 
upon  that  soil.1'  (Italics  as  in  the  original.)  Mr.  Simon  adds,  "  this  conclusion  must 
henceforth  stand  among  the  scientific  certainties  on  which  the  practice  of  preventive 
medicine  has  to  rest." 

In  another  very  important  department  of  medical  literature  Dr.  Bowditch  is  among 
the  foremost  pioneers.  In  his  paper  on  medical  "  Literature  and  Institutions,"  (1876,)  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings  remarks  that  "  upon  the  subject  of  hygiene  no  systematic  work  has  yet 
been  produced  in  this  country,  with  exception  of  the  treatise  on  Military  Hygiene,  by  Dr. 
Hammond."  Further  exception  must  be  made  in  favor  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  Public  Hygiene 
in  America,  which  has  been  published  in  book  form. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  married  in  1838  to  Miss  Olivia  Yardley,  of  London,  England. 


RIMMER,  MARTIN,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Boston,  June  8th,  1793.  He  was  the 
fifth  child  of  Martin  and  Sarah  (Watson)  Brimmer.  His  grandfather,  Martin 
Brimmer,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Brimmers  in  this  country,  was  the  son  of 


^  Herman  and  Anna  Elizabeth  (Von  Spreckilson)  Brimmer.  He  was  born  April 
10th,  1697,  at  Osten,  sixteen  German  miles  from  Hamburgh,  and  was  married,  October 
24th,  1726,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Le  Mercier,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mary 
(Germaine)  Sigourney.    He  died,  May  31st,  1760,  and  his  wife,  February  1 8th,  1793. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  Sigourneys  in  the  United  States  of  America  was  Andrew 
Sigourney,  or — following  the  French  orthography, — Andre  Sejourne\  He  is  said  to  have 
been  comfortably  settled  at  or  near  Rochelle,  in  France,  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked,  October  2 2d,  1685.  The  report  of  that  occurrence  reached  him  while  absent  from 
home.  He  immediately  returned,  and  informed  his  wife  that  she  must  choose  at  once 
between  conformity  to  the  Papal  Canons,  and  the  abandonment  of  home  and  friends  at  a 
moment's  warning.  For  his  part  he  would  not  submit  or  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  A  like 
spirit  was  found  in  her.  She  was  ready  to  say,  "  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God."  Putting  two 
suits  of  clothes  upon  each  of  the  children,  the  parents,  with  their  entire  family, — not  waiting 
to  make  further  preparation,  nor  to  secure  their  property,  nor  even  to  partake  of  the  dinner 
which  was  nearly  ready  for  them, — hurried  on  board  a  friendly  vessel,  and  were  conveyed 
to  England. 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  and  others,  proprietors  of  Oxford, 
Worcester  Co.,  Massachusetts,  they  were  assisted  to  proceed  to  America,  arriving  at  Fort 
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Hill,  in  Boston,  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1686."  Andrew,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  the  Colony,  married  Mary  Germaine  in  1696-1  700,  and  died  in 
Boston,  1747-8,  M.  75. 

The  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  the  exiles  settled,  in  company  with  their  pastor, 
Pierre  Daille\  still  retains  the  appellation  of  French  river.  "  The  vestiges  of  a  fort,  erected 
by  them  on  a  commanding  height,  are  distinctly  visible.  In  consequence  of  an  inroad  and 
massacre  by  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Indians,  they  relinquished  their  colonial  establishment, 
and  returned  to  Boston,  about  1  700." 

The  eighth  child  of  Martin  Brimmer,  the  original  emigrant  from  Osten,  bore  his 
father's  Christian  name.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  August  12th,  1742  ;  married  Sarah  Wat- 
son, daughter  of  Colonel  George  Watson  and  Elizabeth  his  second  wife,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1779;  and  died  September  27th,  1804.  His  wife  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  George 
Watson,  who  came  from  England  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1632.  By  marriage 
she  was  also  connected  with  the  prominent  families  of  Hutchinson,  Russell,  and  Temple. 
She  died  August  23d,  1832,  aged  73. 

Martin  Brimmer,  third,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  fifth  child  of  Martin  and 
Sarah  (Watson)  Brimmer,  born  in  Roxbury  June  8th,  1793  ;  died  April  25th,  1847. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev'd  W.  H.  Jenks,  D.D.,  entered  Harvard,  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  with  the  class  of  18 14.  Preferring  mercantile  business  as 
the  occupation  of  future  life,  he  next  entered  the  store  of  Theodore  Lyman,  Sr.,  in  Boston, 
and  was  subsequently  connected  in  trade  with  Isaac  Winslow  of  the  same  city.  From  his 
fellow-citizens  he  received  repeated  and  flattering  manifestations  of  their  confidence  and 
esteem.  He  was  an  Alderman  for  several  years,  and  for  two  years  incumbent  of  the 
Mayoral  office.  He  also  represented  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  Dopular  branch  of  the 
Legislature. 

To  popular  education,  Mr.  Brimmer  was  a  decided,  active,  and  liberal  friend ;  and 
caused  an  edition  of  The  School  and  the  Schoolmaster — an  excellent  work,  written  by 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  and  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson, — to  be  printed  and  distributed,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  every  school  district  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  State  militia  system  he  also  cherished  a  lively  interest,  and  held  several  commis- 
sions in  the  array  of  citizen  soldiery,  during  his  early  life.  In  1845,  soon  after  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Independent  Corps  of  Cadets,  he  was  appointed  its  commander. 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  metropolis  of  New  England  appears  in 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  published  by  the  Boston  Advertiser,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1847.    It  says, — under  the  caption,  "  Death  of  Mr.  Brimmer," — 

"  Martin  Brimmer,  Esq.,  late  Mayor  of  the  city,  was  on  Saturday  last  suddenly  seized  with  a  rush  of  blood 
upon  the  brain,  which  from  the  first  attack  left  small  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  survived,  however,  until  3  o'clock, 
yesterday  morning,  when  he  expired." 
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"  Mr.  Brimmer  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  and  upright  character,  a  gentleman  without  reproach,  and  a 
most  useful  citizen.  Beside  the  office  of  Mayor,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  independence  and  good 
judgment,  he  has  filled  various  other  public  stations,  and  always  in  a  manner  fully  justifying  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt,  and  his  sudden  death  deeply  deplored ;  not  only  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends,  but  by  the  public  at  large." 

In  1829,  Mr.  Brimmer  was  married  to  Harriet  E.,  daughter  of  James  Wadsworth,  of 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  She  died  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  January  1st,  1833,  leaving  one  only  child, 
the  present  Martin  Brimmer  of  Boston  ;  who  was  born,  December  9th,  1829,  and  who  was 
married  on  the  23d  of  May,  i860,  to  Miss  Marianne  Timmins. 


ALLOUPE,  ISAAC  FRANCIS,  M.D.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Born  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
June  27th,  1823.  His  parents,  Isaac  and  Annis  A.  (Allen)  Galloupe,  were  natives 
of  the  same  State,  and  descendants  from  sturdy  Revolutionary  ancestors. 

After  thorough  preliminary  education  in  the  academy  of  his  native  town, 
complemented  by  the  instruction  of  a  private  preceptor,  Isaac  F.  decided  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  In  accordance  with  that  decision,  he  began  appropriate  study, in  1846, 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson  of  Salem.  While  thus  engaged,  he  also  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Tremont  Street  Medical  School,  and  afterwards  attended  the  regular  courses 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University : — spending  three  years  altogether  in 
earnest  preparation. 

Graduating  in  the  spring  of  1849,  Dr.  Galloupe  located  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  and  soon 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner.  Natural  aptitude, 
disciplined  by  scientific  drill,  and  directed  by  careful  culture,  early  raised  him  to  eminence, 
both  as  physician  and  as  a  surgeon.  Taking  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Esculapian 
fraternity  in  that  section,  he  has  since  held  it  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  assured  ability 
and  success. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  in  July,  1861,  Dr.  Galloupe  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  Surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  connection  with  that  severely 
tried,  and  at  last,  splendidly  victorious  body,  he  served  until  April,  1862,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  forces  under  Burnside  in  North  Carolina,  and  made  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the 
First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps.  There  he  served  with  ability  and  zeal 
until  the  organization  of  another  army  corps  in  May,  1862,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Division  Surgeon  in  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps.    General  I.  G.  Foster  was  the 
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commander,  and  of  his  staff  Dr.  Galloupe  thus  became  a  member.  Acting  as  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  corps,  he  was  also  Post  Surgeon  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  where  the  headquarters 
of  General  Foster  were  situated,  and  further  served  as  Medical  Inspector  of  the  various 
posts  in  that  department. 

In  December,  1862,  he  accompanied  General  Foster  on  an  expedition  to  Goldsboro' 
Bridge,  N.  C.  ;  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the  First  Brigade,  and  also 
acted  as  operating  Surgeon,  and  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  wounded. 
His  faithful  and  efficient  services  in  that  expedition  called  forth  a  highly  commendatory 
notice  from  General  Amory. 

In  June,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  Foster  U.  S.  Army  Hospital  at 
Newbern,  N.  C.  It  contained  accommodations  for  four  hundred  beds,  and  remained  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Galloupe  until  the  fall,  when  he  resumed  his  post  as  Brigade  Surgeon. 

During  an  attack  on  Newbern  in  February,  1864,  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  operat- 
ing in  the  field,  and  conveyed  to  the  notorious  Libby  prison  at  Richmond.  He  endured 
the  unspeakable  discomforts  and  horrors  of  that  filthy  den  for  one  month,  and  was  then 
exchanged.  Returning  to  duty  at  Newbern,  he  continued  there  until  August  10th,  1864, 
when  his  term  of  service  expired.  Health  being  somewhat  impaired  by  severe  and  pro- 
tracted labor,  he  accepted  an  honorable  discharge. 

With  the  vastly  enlarged  experience,  knowledge,  and  skill  acquired  in  patriotic  military 
service,  Dr.  Galloupe  returned  to  Lynn,  and  recommenced  private  practice.  Soon  after  his 
return  home,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Examining  Surgeon,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
and  has  retained  the  office  ever  since.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  commissioned  brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  V.,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  meritorious  services. 

From  a  literary  and  professional  point  of  view,  Dr.  Galloupe's  contributions  to  the  science 
and  practice  of  medicine  are  regarded  as  of  great  excellence  and  worth.  A  series  of  let- 
ters, written  by  him,  while  in  the  field,  to  the  Surgeon-General  of  Massachusetts,  were  con- 
sidered by  the  latter  to  contain  so  much  valuable  surgical  information  that  would  be  prized 
by  the  members  of  the  profession  at  large,  that  he  gave  them  to  the  fraternity,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  A  "  Medical  History  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Massachusetts  Volunteers"  also  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  periodical. 

Many  reports  of  his  surgical  operations  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion."  His  contributions  to  the  medical  press  have  been 
principally  reports  of  notable  cases  that  have  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  Among  some 
of  recent  appearance  are  the  following :  one,  on  the  "  Removal  of  Uterine  Fibroids ;" 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1878  ;  and  another  on  the  "Treatment  of  Fracture 
of  the  Patella ;"  Ibid.,  1877.  The  method  described  in  the  latter,  being  looked  upon  as  an 
improvement  on  those  hitherto  in  use,  occasioned  the  republication  of  the  article  in  the 
Half-  Yearly  Compendium  of  Medical  Science. 
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Dr.  Galloupe's  operations  in  surgical  practice  have  necessarily  been  very  numerous  and 
varied.  His  success  therein  has  amply  demonstrated  his  skill  as  an  operator.  The  concom- 
itants of  the  civil  war  afforded  such  training  and  such  amplitude  of  observation  to  the 
surgeons  of  the  national  forces,  that  no  fracture,  lesion,  or  deterioration  to  which  virile  flesh 
is  liable,  can  well  be  beyond  the  limit  of  their  knowledge,  or  beyond  their  power  to  deal 
with  in  the  most  beneficent  manner. 

Besides  attending  to  the  calls  of  an  extensive  practice,  Dr.  Galloupe  has  found  time  to 
foster  and  advance  the  educational  interests  of  Lynn,  by  serving  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  of  that  town. 

During  three  terms,  he  has  served  as  Physician  to  the  city.  He  has  also  taken  an 
active  interest,  in  different  professional  societies ;  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society,  and  also  of  the  Lynn  Medical  Soci- 
ety. Of  the  Essex  South  District  body  he  was  Vice-President  in  1873  ;  and  President  of 
the  Lynn  organization  in  1873-4. 

In  1854,  Dr.  Galloupe  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  D.  Ellis  of  Lynn. 


HEELER,  ALEXANDER  STRONG,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  Wayland,  Mass., 
on  the  same  day  as  his  partner,  Mr.  Hutchins,  August  7th,  1820.  His  parents 
moved  to  Orford,  New  Hampshire,  in  1824,  which  became  his  home  until  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Boston  in  1843.  Mr.  Wheeler  fitted  for  college  at 
Haverhill  and  Meriden  Academies,  in  that  State,  and  entered  Dartmouth  in  1836,  at  the 
age  of  16,  (a  classmate  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Hutchins,)  and  graduated  (with  him)  in  1840. 
Upon  his  graduation  he  went  to  Virginia  to  teach,  and  was  thus  occupied  for  a  year,  in  a 
private  family,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monticello. 

He  studied  law  one  year  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  the  office  of  John  G.  Britton,  and 
entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  in  the  fall  of  1842.  The  third  year  of  his  legal 
studies  was  spent  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Sidney  Bartlett  of  Boston.  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
examined  by  the  late  Chief-Justice  Shaw,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  January  1st, 
1844,  and  on  ^e  same  day  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Hutchins,  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  They  took  the.  offices  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  &  Watts,  in  Tudor's 
Building,  and  remained  there  until  February,  1876,  when  they  removed  to  Sears'  Building. 
Very  few  legal  firms  in  the  city  have  had  a  more  extensive,  successful,  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  nearly  all  branches  of  the  law.    The  life  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  as  well  as  that  of  his  part- 
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ner,  affords  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  diligence,  perseverance,  cour- 
age, and  strict  devotion  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  invariably  performed  well  whatever  he  has  undertaken  in  the  law, 
whether  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  causes  to  a  jury  ;  in  arguments  to  the  Court; 
in  office  counsel ;  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  trusts ;  or  in  the  settlement  of 
estates.    He  has  been  always  true  to  his  clients,  to  the  Court,  and  to  himself. 

He  has  thus  far  kept  aloof  from  politics,  but  he  has  been  connected  for  many  years 
with  various  charitable  and  beneficent  institutions  of  the  city,  and  has  given  much  time 
and  faithful  service  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  a  Director  in  the  Granite,  now  Second 
National  Bank  ;  in  the  Farm  School,  the  Dwelling  House  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Sailor's  Home.  He  has  also  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
of  which  he  is  a  devoted  member,  in  its  Sunday-schools,  and  in  the  charitable  offices  con- 
nected with  that  order.  In  addition  to  his  legal  qualifications,  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  genial 
gentleman,  social,  hospitable,  and  charitable.  It  is  a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence  that 
Mr.  Wheeler  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Hutchins,  should  both  have  been  born  on  the  same  day, 
and  have  been  schoolmates,  classmates,  and  room-mates  in  college,  and  partners  now  some 
36  years,  and  have  maintained  their  friendship  unbroken  throughout  this  long  period.  On 
the  6th  day  of  January,  1848,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  married  to  Augusta  Hurd,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Hurd,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  by  her  has  two  children — a  son  and  daughter.  The 
son,  Henry,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1878. 


NIGHT,  HORATIO  G.,  Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts.    Born  in 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  March  24th,  181  7. 

His  father,  Sylvester  Knight,  removed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury from  Huntington,  Mass.,  and  settled  in  Easthampton.    There  he  married, 
as  his  second  wife,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Captain  David  Lyman. 

After  a  thorough  English  education,  obtained  in  the  local  schools,  and  supplemented 
by  the  instructions  of  a  private  tutor,  Horatio  entered  into  the  employment  of  Samuel 
Williston,  Esq.  He  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  By  aptitude,  industry,  probity,  and 
kindred  qualities,  he  gained  Mr.  Williston's  favor,  and  was  ultimately  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  partner.  Both  remained  in  intimate  business  and  friendly  associations  until  the  death 
of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  in  1874. 

Mr.  Knight  belongs  to  that  noble  guild  of  enterprising  adventurers  who,  despite  New 
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England's  natural  disadvantages,  have  endowed  her  with  riches  and  manifold  resources  by 
the  introduction  of  manufacturing  establishments.  His  career  as  a  manufacturer  dates 
from  the  removal  of  the  button  works  from  Haydenville  to  Easthampton  in  1847.  The 
style  of  the  firm,  at  that  time,  was  Williston,  Knight  &  Co.  It  so  continued  until  the  con- 
cern was  merged  into  a  stock  corporation,  known  as  the  National  Button  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Knight  has  been  President  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Williston. 

The  business  sagacity  and  financial  ability  of  Mr.  Knight  are  widely  known  and 
appreciated.  They  have  been  the  occasion  of  urgent  and  repeated  calls  for  his  services 
in  many  business  enterprises  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  State.  To  his  abundant 
resources  and  indomitable  perseverance,  regulated  by  correct  judgment,  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  success  accomplished  by  those  undertakings. 

Mr.  Knight  is  largely  interested  in  the  Nashawannack  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  also  in 
the  Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Co.,  in  both  of  which  corporations  he  is  a  Director.  He  is  a 
Director  of  the  Valley  Machine  Co.  of  Easthampton,  the  Mill  River  Button  Co.,  and  the 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Co.  He  is  President  of  the  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Com- 
pany, which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  India-rubber  industry  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  also  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad. 

With  various  monetary  institutions  Mr.  Knight  is  also  influentially  associated.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Williston  in  1874,  he  succeeded  that  gentleman  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Easthampton.  Of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings, — the 
largest  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  county, — he  is  the  President.  He  was.  at  one  time, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  is  a  member  of  its  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  accurate  knowledge  of  detail,  of  the  needs  and  tastes  of  society,  the  genius  for 
planning,  the  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  the  foresight,  caution,  boldness,  and  persist- 
ence that  have  been  so  serviceable  to  himself  and  multitudes  in  manufacturing  and  finan- 
ciering business,  have  also  been  called  into  requisition  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Boards 
of  several  educational  institutions.  He  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Williams  College,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Williston  Seminary.  In  each  of  these  corporations 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Financial  Committee,  and  Chairman  of  that  in  connection  with 
Williston  Seminary.  Of  the  Clark  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  he  is  a 
Trustee,  and  also  Chairman  of  its  Financial  Committee. 

Thus  largely  and  intimately  connected  with  the  industrial,  fiscal,  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State;  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  facts  and  principles  of  its  material  and  social 
welfare,  it  is  only  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  have  been  repeatedly  called  upon  to 
serve  in  the  law-making  branches  of  the  government. 

The  legislative  services  of  Mr.  Knight  began  in  1851  ;  in  which,  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.    In  1858-9  he  repre- 
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sented  the  Hampshire  West  District  in  the  Senate.  During  1868-9  he  represented  the 
Eighth  Councillor  District  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State. 

In  1862  he  was  appointed  Drafting  Commissioner  by  Governor  Andrew.  The  ap- 
pointment was  a  judicious  one.  Patriotic  and  zealous,  he  put  forth  every  effort  to  stimulate 
enlistments  in  his  district.  Nor  was  he  in  any  sense  deficient  in  generosity,  either  toward 
the  country,  or  toward  the  men  who  volunteered  to  fight  for  its  life.  It  cost  him  several 
thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  services  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  provide  for  their  families 
during  their  absence.  In  this  way  he  accomplished  more  good  for  the  national  cause,  than 
he  could  have  achieved  by  personal  service  in  the  field. 

In  1873  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  by 
Governor  Washburn.  In  1874,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Lee 
and  New  Haven  Railroad.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
.State  under  circumstances  which  marked  his  personal  popularity  with  the  people.  The 
head  of  the  Republican  ticket,  upon  which  Mr.  Knight  was  elected,  was  defeated,  and  his 
opponent,  the  Hon.  William  Gaston,  chosen  to  the  Gubernatorial  chair.  Mr.  Knight  was 
re-elected  in  1876,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Governor  Rice. 

Higher  honors  on  a  wider  political  arena  have  been  offered  to  his  acceptance,  but  have 
been  compulsorily  declined.  Manifold  engrossing  duties  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
the  Congressional  nomination  tendered  by  his  party  in  the  fall  of  1874. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  was  Chairman  of  many  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  the  Governor's  Council ;  committees  that  have  superintended  the 
erection  and  improvement  of  many  public  edifices  in  the  State,  and  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion large  amounts  of  the  public  moneys  have  been  expended.  The  vigor  and  zeal  manifested 
in  the  conduct  of  his  private  affairs,  have  been  no  less  signally  illustrated  by  his  labors  for 
the  public  benefit.  In  honoring  Mr.  Knight  with  positions  of  trust  and  dignity,  the  common- 
wealth has  manifested  its  wisdom  and  discretion. 

Politically,  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party  since  its  organization. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States;  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1872,  that  nominated  General  Grant  for  his  second  term. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Knight  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Huntoon  of  New  York  City. 
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ACON,  PETER  CHILD,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Born  in  Dudley,  Mass., 
November  nth,  1804.  His  father,  Jephthah  Bacon,  of  Dudley,  was  the  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Martha  Bacon,  and  was  born  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  March  31st, 
1770.  His  mother,  Joanna,  was  a  daughter  of  Peter  Child  and  Susan,  his  wife  ; 
was  born  at  Woodstock,  June  t 5th,  1765  ;  and  was  married  to  Jephthah  Bacon,  February 
26th,  1 801,  at  Woodstock,  by  the  Rev.  William  Graves. 

The  late  Col.  Chester  Child,  a  well-known  prominent  citizen  of  Woodstock,  was  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Bacon.  Their  father  resided  in  the  north  parish  of  that  town 
and  was  known  as  an  intelligent  farmer.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Dr.  Bacon,  Deacon 
Jonathan  Bacon,  was  held  in  high  repute  for  his  piety  and  benevolence.  On  both  sides 
of  the  house,  his  grandparents  were  independent  farmers,  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
adhered  to.  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  their  progenitors.  His  father,  Esquire  Jephthah 
Bacon,  was  remarkable  for  his  general  intelligence  and  practical  wisdom.  Though  not  a 
lawyer  professionally,  he  was  more  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  law  than 
many  of  its  active  practitioners.  His  services  were  in  general  and  constant  demand, — 
both  in  public  and  general  business.  As  a  correct  draftsman  of  deeds,  agreements,  and 
legal  instruments ;  and  as  a  safe  counsellor,  he  was  almost  unequalled  by  any  man  in 
the  southern  part  of  Worcester  County.  For  many  years  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  legal  business. 

He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  noted  for  the  prudence  and  equity  of  his  procedure, 
and  often  retained  by  the  town  on  matters  requiring  legal  knowledge. 

Politically,  he  was  a  genuine  Federalist,  and  represented  Dudley  in  the  General 
Court.  When  it  was  decided  by  vote  to  hold  the  Hartford  Convention,  he  was  one  of 
the  Federalists  that  cast  their  votes  against  it;  and  assigned  as  the  reason  for  his  dissent 
the  fact  that  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  his  country  had  declared  war,  and 
that  it  must  be  fought  out,  and  that  in  his  opinion,  men  of  all  parties  ought  to  sustain 
the  Government,  and  to  take  no  action  that  might  embarrass  it,  or  tend  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  He  was  an  American  citizen  first,  and  a  partisan  second. 
None  was  more  patriotic  than  he,  although  he  could  not,  in  all  things,  approve  the 
policy  of  the  national  administration.  In  this  particular,  he  was  a  worthy  exemplar  to 
all  his  countrymen  ; — an  exemplar  that  many  excellent  men  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
in  the  troublous  times  of  the  late  civil  war.  They  conscientiously  held  the  political 
principles  which  constitute  the  bond  of  union  to  the  Democratic  party  ;  but  when  the 
Southern  members  of  that  party  conspired  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  they  at  once 
denounced  them  as  enemies,  and  aided  as  heartily  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  as  did 
their  political  antagonists. 

With  such  an  ancestry,  and  with  such  paternal  training,  the  recurrence  of  special 
characteristics  in  the  same  family  is  simply  a  matter  of  natural  or  providential  law. 
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The  son,  Peter  Child  Bacon,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1827. 
He  then  read  law  in  the  New  Haven  Law  School,  and  also  in  the  offices  of  Davis  & 
Allen  of  Worcester,  Ira  M.  Barton  of  Oxford,  and  George  A.  Tufts  of  Dudley.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Worcester,  in  September,  1830,  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Dudley,  but  soon  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Worcester,  on  January  1st,  1844,  and  has  been  numbered  with  the  active  local 
practitioners  of  that  city  ever  since. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  elected  Representative  of  the  city  of  Worcester  to  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  during  the  first  year  (1848)  of  its  civic  organization.  In  1851  and  1852 
he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city.  In  1857  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  Alma  Mater,  Brown  University. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  Mr.  Bacon  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  the  bar  of  Worcester  County.  He  is  no  less  a  devoted,  consistent,  and  self- 
sacrificing  patriot  than  was  his  father,  and  is  as  safe  and  judicious  a  counsellor  in  all  legal 
matters.  As  an  advocate  before  a  jury,  or  in  arguing  questions  of  law  before  the  court, 
his  extensive  legal  knowledge,  great  experience,  and  known  ability  are  generally  conceded. 
His  kindness  of  heart  has  given  a  ready  friend  and  an  astute  adviser  to  many  youthful 
students  and  practitioners  of  law.  His  wide  range  of  observation,  his  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  legal  lore,  and  his  readiness  to  assist  the  less  informed  and  skilful,  guarantee 
him  long  and  pleasant  remembrances  by  many  as  the  source  of  their  best  ideas,  and  of  their 
soundest  and  most  practical  information. 

As  a  counsellor, — an  old  and  intimate  legal  friend  remarks, — "  he  is  remarkable,  while 
preparing  his  cases,  for  the  discovery  of  all  the  weak  points  of  the  question.  The  good 
points  he  never  troubles  his  client  about,  but  his  main  and  constant  effort  is  to  raise 
all  possible  points  against  the  case.  This  leads  the  client  almost  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
active  opponent."  "  By  this  method  he  prepares  and  fortifies  himself  to  meet  the  opposing 
counsel,  having  discussed  and  well  considered  the  weak  points,  and  prepared  his  answers 
before  the  case  comes  before  the  court  for  trial." 

The  same  authority  adds  that  "  no  man  in  the  county  of  Worcester  is  more  generally 
and  highly  respected  for  his  uprightness,  kindness  of  heart,  and  honesty  of  purpose  than" — 
Peter  Child  Bacon. 
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fOTTING,  BENJAMIN  EDDY,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Born  in  West  Cam- 
bridge, now  Arlington,  Massachusetts. 
In  1630,  the  Rev'd  William  Eddy,  rector  of  the  Church  in  Cranbrook,  Kent 
County,  England,  bade  farewell  to  two  emigrant  sons  who  were  bound  for 
Plymouth,  New  England.  There  they  arrived  in  due  time,  but  did  not  make  it  a  per- 
manent home.  Removing  to  Boston  they  joined  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  settlers 
in  the  old  town  of  Shawmut,  were  established  there,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  well- 
known  family — now  widely  scattered  —  whose  members  bear  the  same  name.  Five 
generations  have  passed  away  since  the  sturdy  Saxons  settled  in  Shawmut.  Dr.  Cotting  is 
the  sixth  on  his  mother's  side.  His  father's  family  came  later,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
London.  They  were  farmers  and  traders — one  of  whom  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1767, 
and  practised  medicine  through  a  long  life  in  Marlboro',  Mass. ;  and  another,  a  projector 
and  builder  of  public  works,  is  called  "The  Chief  Benefactor  of  Boston,"  by  Nathaniel 
I.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  in  Bridgman's  "  Pilgrims  of  Boston." 

Dr.  Cotting's  grandfather  lost  his  entire  property  by  the  depreciation  and  final  worth- 
lessness  of  the  "  Continental  currency."  His  father,  a  prominent  though  unassuming  citizen 
of  Arlington,  was  an  earnest  advocate  and  a  generous  promoter  of  its  educational  interests 
The  High  School  of  the  town  bears  his  name. 

In  early  life,  young  Cotting's  inclinations  were  for  the  military  service,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  of  the  special  character  required  to  fit  him  for  the  National  Military  Academy. 
Before  the  design  could  be  consummated,  other  considerations  interfered  and  the  purpose 
was  abandoned.  He  entered  Harvard  University  without  conditions,  in  1830.  There  he 
received  some  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  the  excellence  of  his  scholarship  in  the 
exhibition  appointments  of  his  class.    There,  too,  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1834. 

While  at  college,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  undergraduate  course,  he  undertook 
the  temporary  charge  of  an  Academy  at  North  Andover,  as  substitute  for  a  friend.  The 
first  essay  at  teaching  usually  involves  severe  trials  of  the  temper  and  abilities  of  the  teacher. 
The  youthful  substitute  experienced  the  inevitable  test,  but  bore  it  with  a  tact  and  firmness, 
prophetic  of  future  professional  characteristics.  Armed  with  the  invaluable  diploma,  he 
deliberately  chose  the  healing  art  as  the  calling  to  which  his  energies  should  be  devoted. 
The  trials  and  responsibilities  of  the  profession  he  was  already  familiar  with,  and  prepared 
for,  through  his  intimacy  in  the  family  of  his  relative,  Dr.  Wellington  of  Arlington,  whose 
son,  now  a  prominent  physician,  has  been  from  childhood  to  the  present  time,  his  com- 
panion, fellow-student,  and  friend.  He  studied  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  received 
his  medical  degree  in  1837.  Eminent  professors  gave  instruction  there  during  his  novitiate. 
Among  the  names  that  will  long  be  held  in  precious  memory,  for  culture  and  skill,  are  those 
of  Warren  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Hayward  in  Clinical  Surgery,  James  Jackson  and 
John  Ware  in  Mediciue,  Channing  in  Obstetrics,  and  Jacob  Bigelow  in  Materia  Medica. 
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School  instruction  was  supplemented  by  service  as  interne,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  M.  S.  Perry,  at  the  County  House  of  Industry, — an  institution  then  affording  special 
and  highly  appreciated  opportunities  for  clinical  observation.  Many  discomforts  accom- 
panied his  labors  there.  The  officers  of  the  establishment  showed  slight  consideration  for 
medical  assistants.  But  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Perry's  aid,  and  his  persistent  thirst  for  knowledge 
overcame  official  prejudices  and  bore  him  triumphantly  through. 

Dr.  Cotting  remained  for  awhile  in  Boston.  Twenty-five  physicians,  of  whom  he  was 
the  latest  comer,  then  occupied  Winter  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  One  after  the  other, 
all  were  driven  out  by  the  usurpations  of  trade,  and  sought  residences  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  or  neighborhood.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  judicious  medical  friends,  he  removed  to 
Roxbury  in  1843.  Roxbury  was  then  an  independent  township:  now  it  is  part  of  the 
splendid  Eastern  metropolis.  There  he  speedily  achieved  surprising  and  exceptional 
success.  Physicians  and  citizens  were  familiarized  with  his  unusual  surgical  aptitude. 
Quick  to  seize  and  patient  to  improve  the  fitting  opportunity,  successful  management  of 
critical  surgical  cases  spread  abroad  his  fame  through  all  that  neighborhood.  That  fame 
has  always  been  in  the  ascendant.  Up  to  recent  years  he  performed  most  of  the  unusual 
as  well  as  all  ordinary  surgical  operations  in  Roxbury  and  vicinity.  Reputation  widened 
as  experience  improved  and  won  for  him  the  position  he  now  holds  on  the  consulting  staff 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  He  had  previously  several  times  declined  the  office  of 
Attending  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital. 

In  1845  Dr.  Cotting  took  possession  of  and  afterwards  purchased  the  house  in  which 
he  now  resides.  Then  it  was  one  of  the  old  local  landmarks ;  now  it  stands  but  slightly 
altered,  antique,  suggestive ;  prized  by  the  owner,  and  held  in  repute  by  wide  circles  as  a 
cheery  old-fashioned  home  of  domestic  comfort,  and  of  generous  welcome  to  the  coming 
guest. 

In  the  public  affairs  of  the  town  Dr.  Cotting  exhibited  keen  and  abiding  interest,  so 
long  as  it  retained  an  independent  municipality.  As  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  for  many  years  he  gave  due  attention  to  its  management.  He  resisted  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  extravagance  in  expensive  school-houses;  and,  with  another/Trustee, 
he  planned  and  erected  an  inexpensive  building,  the  only  one  in  the  neighborhood  that  cost 
less  than  the  appropriations,  and  one  which  still  continues  unsurpassed  in  completeness  for 
the  purposes  intended.  For  eight  years  he  served  as  Physician  to  the  Roxbury  Alms- 
house ; — a  connection  which  afforded  exceptional  opportunities  for  medical  observation. 
More  than  two  thousand  cases  of  sickness  came  under  his  notice  in  that  institution  alone. 
A  first-class  hospital  rarely  offers  to  an  individual  practitioner  a  larger  number,  or  a  greater 
pathological  diversity,  within  a  similar  period. 

In  1837  Dr.  Cotting  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  and  has  since  manifested  an  earnest  and  consistent  devotion  to  its  interests  and 
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purposes.  Never  passive  or  indifferent,  but  always  active  and  vigorous,  in  relation  to  that 
institution  and  to  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole,  he  has  labored  with  diligence,  unex- 
celled by  any  of  his  compeers, — to  raise  and  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  professional 
morality  and  discipline  in  his  ancestral  State.  Whether  as  officer  of  the  society,  or  as 
private  member  of  its  ranks,  by  word,  act,  and  influence,  he  has  evinced  the  truest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  regular  medical  profession  of  Massachusetts.  Nor  has  the  profession  failed  to 
recognize  his  personal  merit,  and  the  value  of  his  professional  services.  In  1853  he  was 
selected  to  represent  the  Norfolk  District  in  the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  year  1865,  in  which  he  was  absent  from  the 
country,  he  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  councillors,  and  has  wielded  potential  influence 
in  shaping  the  policy  and  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  Society.  In  1855  he  was 
chosen  Recording  Secretary,  and  in  1857  Corresponding  Secretary  of  that  institution.  To 
the  latter  office  he  was  re-elected  annually  until  1865,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  annual  discourse.  That  duty  was  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  heard  the  address.  In  1872  he  was  elected  Vice-President.  In  that 
position,  Dr.  Cotting  created  so  favorable  an  opinion  by  his  enterprise  and  wisdom  in  fos- 
tering the  interests  of  the  Society,  that  its  members  departed  from  the  usage  established  by 
a  half  century  of  precedents,  and  made  him  President  in  1874.  So  effective  did  his 
administration  prove,  that  the  Society  has  since  dated  its  new  departure  on  a  career  of 
harmonious  prosperity  and  efficient  work,  from  that  epoch.  The  debt  of  the  association 
was  liquidated.  New  life  was  infused  into  the  various  District  Societies  by  the  periodical 
visitations  of  the  President, — an  innovation  of  his  own  initiation; — the  social  needs  of  the 
profession  were  provided  for,  and  a  special  fund  was  created  by  his  liberality  for  the 
continuance  of  that  provision.  Generous  gifts  of  money  for  prizes  and  other  purposes, 
personal  activity  in  important  special  and  standing  committees,  unabated  interest  in  all 
matters  of  whatever  magnitude,  affecting  the  honor  and  welfare  of  his  medical  brethren  in 
Massachusetts,  richly  entitle  him  to  their  gratitude  and  respect. 

Outside  the  State  Society,  Dr.  Cotting's  affiliations  with  medical  and  scientific  bodies 
are  quite  numerous.  He  is  a  Fellow  and  also  a  Councillor  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  ;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Connecticut,  and  of  the  New  Hampshire, 
State  Medical  Societies  ;  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Athens 
in  Greece,  and  of  the  Academia  de  Quiriti  at  Rome,  Italy.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston,  and  presided  at  the  meeting  in  which  it  was 
organized  in  i860.  Several  years  later,  when  it  was  in  a  condition  of  languor  and  decline, 
and  its  meetings  were  temporarily  suspended  from  lack  of  interest,  he  restored  animation 
and  renewed  zeal  by  incorporating  the  social  element.  This  imparted  durable  prosperity. 
The  Boylston  Medical- Society  owes  its  present  successful  plan  of  administration  largely  to 
his  suggestiveness  and  individual  activity.    In  1836,  its  meetings  were  discontinued  for  lack 
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of  adequate  enthusiasm  in  the  members  to  sustain  them.  Appointed  its  President  in  1843, 
Dr.  Cotting  roused  the  Society  to  renewed  efforts,  and  devised  the  methods  of  society-work 
that  are  now  so  successfully  prosecuted. 

The  records  of  the  Norfolk  District  Society,  revived  in  1866  to  1870  mainly  through 
his  efforts,  and  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  amply  attest  the  abundance 
of  Dr.  Cotting's  labors,  as  a  member  of  the  medical  fraternity,  for  the  promotion  of  medical 
science. 

When,  in  1843,  his  friend  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  retired  from  the  office  of  Curator  of 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  Dr.  Cotting  became  his  successor.  Sound  judgment  and 
ready  tact,  together  with  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  are  demanded  by  its  duties.  The 
promptitude  and  fulness  with  which  the  requisition  has  been  satisfied,  have  been  largely 
compensated  by  the  intimate  association  it  involves  with  many  eminent  scientists  and 
scholars.  Acquaintance  thus  began  with  Agassiz,  Guyot,  Lyell,  and  others, — acquaintance 
which  ripened  into  valued  and  permanent  friendship. 

The  activity  of  Dr.  Cotting's  life  is  apparent  in  this  necessarily  abbreviated  biographic 
sketch.  It  would  not  admit  of  elegant  leisure.  Extensive  and  engrossing  practice  afforded 
no  respite.  Only  by  breaking  away  from  ever-increasing  local  engagements  could  he  obtain 
an  occasional  rest.  In  1848  he  visited  Europe  and  witnessed  some  of  the  stirring  Parisian 
scenes  connected  with  the  deposition  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
French  Republic.  Again,'  in  i860,  he  made  an  extended  European  tour,  in  which  Constan- 
tinople and  the  ancient  city  of  Athens,  were  included.  Also  in  1865,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  in  travel.  The  immediate  need  of  the  last  trip  was 
occasioned  by  his  exposure  to  unfavorable  climatic  influences  while  an  efficient  member  of 
Professor  Agassiz'  exploring  expedition  in  Brazil.  Physical  disturbances  peculiar  to  the 
tropics,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered,  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  distinguished  company  somewhat  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  to  seek  a  more  genial 
climate.  While  in  Brazil,  he  was  introduced  to  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  Emperor 
Dom  Pedro,  and  thus  began  an  acquaintance  which  his  Majesty  spontaneously  renewed 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Crowded  with  multifarious  activities  as  the  past'  forty  years  of  professional  devotion 
have  been,  Dr.  Cotting's  pen  has  not  been  suffered  to  remain  inactive.  Published  records 
of  local  medical  societies,  and  the  pages  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
contain  the  outpourings  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  gained  by  numberless  and  exhaustive 
clinical  observations,  by  acute  discussion  of  current  medical  theories,  and  by  the  study  and 
exposure  of  medical  errors.  The  revival  of  medical  literature — exemplified  by  the  journal 
just  named — owes  much  to  his  strenuous  efforts.  Previous  to  the  late  change  of  publishers, 
although  the  oldest  weekly  medical  journal  in  the  land,  it  depended  on  material  and  moral 
aid  for  survival,  and  especially  in  one  threatening  emergency.   That  aid  was  freely  bestowed 
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by  Dr.  Cotting.  Mainly  through  his  efforts  and  suggestions,  the  Journal was  remodelled,  its 
present  plan  adopted,  and  a  board  of  management  organized  which  furnished  the  funds  to 
purchase  the  Journal,  to  establish  it  on  a  substantial  basis,  and  to  place  it  without  restrictions 
in  the  hands  of  the  profession. 

In  addition  to  frequent  contributions  to  periodical  medical  literature,  Dr.  Cotting  has 
written  three  more  formal  productions  on  medical  topics.  The  first  is  an  address  entitled 
"  Nature  in  Disease,"  which  was  delivered  before  the  Norfolk  District  Members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  May,  1852  ;  and  the  second  an  address  entitled  "Disease — 
a  Part  of  the  Plan  of  Creation,"  delivered  in  1865  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society.  The  originality  of  its  reasoning,  and  the  breadth  of  its  erudition 
attracted  great  attention.  The  more  liberal  of  medical  thinkers  received  it  cordially, 
although  it  has  not  escaped  criticism  of  a  less  friendly  nature.  In  1866  it  received  the 
compliment  of  translation  and  publication  in  the  French  language  in  Paris.  The  last  of  the 
addresses  referred  to  was  delivered  in  May,  1872,  before  the  Norfolk  District  Medical 
Society,  under  the  title  of  "  My  First  Question  as  a  Medical  Student — its  Solution  a  sure 
Basis  for  rational  Therapeutics." 

A  spirit  kindred  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  of  Boerhaave,  and  of  Abernethy,  is  obvious 
in  each  of  these  essays.  Each  is  a  plea  for  rational  medical  science  and  procedure ;  each  is 
a  protest  against  perturbation, — against  empirical  and  unnecessary  medication.  All  were 
republished  by  the  author  in  1875,  'n  a  small  volume  bearing  the  title  of  "  Medical 
Addresses,"  for  gratuitous  distribution,  especially  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 
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AVIS,  ISAAC,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.    Born  June  2d,  1799,  in 
Northborough,  an  agricultural  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.    For  seven 
generations  his  ancestors  have  been  citizens  of  the  same  commonwealth.  Many 
of  them  have  figured  conspicuously  in  public  life.    Strong  convictions,  positive 
opinions,  and  genuine  integrity,  as  a  rule,  characterized  them. 

The  first  of  them,  who  became  an  American,  was  Dolor  Davis,  whose  significant 
praenomen  indicated  past  troubles  of  Puritanic  kindred  and  friends.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  emigrated  from  England  in  company  with  some  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony.  He  was  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1634;  married  Margery 
Willard,  sister  of  Major  Simon  Willard,  of  Kent,  England,  and  died  in  Barnstable,  Mass., 
in  1673. 

One  daughter  and  two  sons  constituted  the  progeny  of  Dolor  Davis.  The  younger 
son,  Samuel,  married  Mary  Meadf^fanuary  nth,  1665,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter 
and  five  sons.  Simon,  the  youngest  son,  born  August  9th,  1683,  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty  years.  Of  Simon  Davis's  eight  children,  the  eldest,  born  in  1713,  bore  his 
father's  Christian  name.  He  married  Hannah  Gates,  resided  in  the  town  of  Holden,  and 
was  the  happy  father  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  Isaac,  the  ninth,  was  born  February 
27th,  1749.  Isaac  married  Anna  Brigham,  lived  in  Northborough,  and  reared  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  Phineas,  the  eldest — born  September  12th,  1772 — married 
Martha  Eager  on  the  12th  of  October,  1793.  Eleven  child  ren  were  the  issue  of  that 
union.    Isaac,  the  subject  of  this  biographic  portraiture,  was  the  fourth  of  the  number. 

Among  the  beneficent  influences  to  which  Isaac  Davis  was  subjected  in  earlier  life, 
were  those  emanating  from  his  father's  youngest  brother,  who  was  four  times  elected 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  four  times  Representative  to  the  lower  House  of  the  National 
Congress,  and  three  times  United  States  Senator.  His  inflexible  integrity  earned  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  popular  and  appreciated  appellation  of  "  Honest  John  Davis." 

His  nephew's  childhood  passed  in  the  usual  uneventful  manner.  He  attended  the 
district  school  throughout  its  annual  sessions  of  twenty  to  twenty-four  weeks,  and  bestowed 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  manual  labor: — a  mode  of  spending  it  in  harmony  with  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  examples.  Domestic  education  and  personal  intercourse  with  society 
supplemented  the  instructions  received  at  school.  The  range  of  his  reading  was  necessarily 
limited.  The  family  library  was  meagre  in  respect  of  the  number  of  volumes.  No  town 
or  city  library  offered  its  treasures  to  his  acceptance.  He  read  much— but  not  many 
books;  and  those  he  did  read  were  unexceptionally  moral,  and  singularly  pure  in  style  and 
expression.  This,  in  itself,  was  of  no  small  service.  The  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures was  an  indispensable  exercise  in  his  father's  family,  and  did  much  to  mould  and 
develop  his  character.  A  happy  home,  a  good  public  school,  and  the  Christian  church, 
are  three  of  the  choicest  blessings  of  life,  and  three  of  the  most  powerful  factors  that 
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determine  the  moral  complexion  and  social  force  of  the  future  man.  The  youth  enjoyed 
the  full  benefit  of  them  all. 

On  leaving  school,  he  entered  into  his  father's  service,  and  might  have  adopted  his 
father's  trade  of  tanner  and  currier,  had  not  an  unforeseen  casualty  compelled  the  current 
of  thought  and  energy  into  other  channels.  In  the  enforced  inactivity  occasioned  by  it,  he 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  unusual  intellectual  power,  and  of  ability  to  achieve  success 
through  its  exercise.  Preparation  for  college  was  begun  in  the  Leicester,  and  completed  in 
the  Lancaster  Academy.  It  was  by  means  of  brain,  rather  than  of  muscle,  that  he  now 
purposed  to  carve  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  The  subsequent  events  of  life  justified  the 
wisdom  of  his  decision,  while  they  also  illustrated  his  unfeigned  respect  for  manual  toil,— — 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled. 

Industry  and  economy  are  factors  of  worldly  success  with  whose  worth  he  was  wholly 
familiar, — for  they  wrought  in  him  with  marvellous  power.  He  entered  Brown  University 
in  September,  1 8 1 8.  An  incident  of  his  student  life  brought  out  in  full  force  the  chief 
elements  of  his  character.  At  the  close  of  one  term  he  found  himself  penniless  and  more 
than  forty  miles  distant  from  home, — unable  either  to  pay  for  his  board  in  Providence,  or 
to  defray  the  costs  of  stage-coach  transit  to  his  father's  house.  Spirited,  persistent,  and 
plucky,  he  walked  the  entire  distance  in  one  day.  The  feat  was  ominous  of  future  enter- 
prise and  success.  While  at  college  he  more  than  once  recruited  his  scanty  funds  by  giving 
lessons  in  penmanship,  and  by  teaching  school  in  winter.  As  a  teacher  his  experience  was 
limited,  but  was  characterized  by  his  wonted  zest  and  zeal. 

On  leaving  college  he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  They  proved  ample 
enough  for  all  emergencies.  He  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Brown  University  at  a  salary  of 
$400  per  annum.  At  the  same  time  he  began  the  study  of  legal  jurisprudence  in  the  office 
of  General  Carpenter,  an  eminent  attorney  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Three  months 
of  this  dual  employment,  tutorial  and  scholarly,  convinced  him  that  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  latter  was  more 'expedient  and  profitable.  He  thereupon  resigned  his  tutorship, 
removed  to  Worcester,  and  resumed  his  studies  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Lincoln  &  Davis,  eminent  lawyers  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Lincoln  soon  afterward  was  elected  Governor  of  the  commonwealth.  The  large 
business  of  the  firm  devolved  mainly  on  the  junior  partner,  who  found  it  alike  convenient 
and  helpful  to  impose  unusual  duties  on  his  student-nephew.  Nor  was  the  arrangement 
devoid  of  special  advantages  to  the  latter.  It  brought  him  in  a  very  short  period,  face  to 
face  with  the  practical  details  of  professional  life.  His  energy  and  assiduity  soon  conquered 
all  the  technicalities  of  legal  practice,  and  laid,  broad  and  firm,  the  foundations  of  honorable 
reputation  for  learning  and  skill. 

While  a  student  at  law  Mr.  Davis  drew  largely  on  the  powers  of  an  excellent  physical 
constitution  by  frequently  using  the  hours  that  had  more  wisely  been  devoted  to  rest  or 
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recreation,  in  copying  deeds  in  the  office  of  the  Register  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  each. 
Economy  he  rated  as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  opened 
and  swept  his  own  office,  and,  until  he  married,  used  a  portion  of  it  as  his  bed-room.  Six 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  all  he  allowed  for  sleep  and  recreation  during  many 
years.  Physical  nature  was  outraged  by  this  continuous  restriction,  and  failed  not  to  make 
its  indignant  remonstrances  felt  in  process  of  time. 

Such  men  as  the  young  student  showed  himself  to  be,  may  only  consent  to  learn  in 
the  school  of  experience,  but  what  they  do  learn  imparts  such  intelligent  consciousness  of 
power  that  self-assertion  becomes  justifiable,  and  manly  ambition  worthy  of  commendation. 
When  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  proposed  himself  for  admittance  as  junior  partner  to  the  firm 
that  he  had  served  as  clerk.  He  offered  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  business 
in  consideration  of  one  third  the  net  proceeds  of  the  business  done  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  alone,  as  compensation.  "  Honest  John  Davis"  declined  the  proposition,  and 
advised  his  relative  to  begin  practice  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  county.  Then, 
when  he  had  acquired  a  reputation,  he  might  safely  open  an  office  in  Worcester.  He 
stood  in  manifest  doubt  of  his  nephew's  ability  to  cope  with  the  trained  talent  of  the 
locality, — talent  which  included  some  of  the  best  in  the  State.  That  nephew  however 
thought  otherwise,  and  acted  in  consistency  with  his  own  independent  opinions.  He 
neither  sought  nor  spurned  assistance.  He  had  faith  in  himself,  and  believed  that  he  could 
acquire  a  lucrative  practice  even  amid  the  keen  competitions  of  Worcester.  The  event 
demonstrated  the  soundness  of  his  convictions.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his  career 
he  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  more  than  two  thousand  cases.  The  careful  and  prudent 
uncle,  beholding  his  success,  invited  him,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  to  become 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Lincoln  &  Davis  on  much  better  terms  than  those  proffered  the  year 
before.    But  the  nephew  now  refused  to  accede. 

The  immense  labor  needed  in  order  to  prosecute  or  defend  the  suits  committed  to  his 
care  involved  a  severer  strain  than  even  his  naturally  strong  constitution  could  endure. 
Yet  he  welcomed  work,  enjoyed  his  duties,  and  found  diversion  in  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  his  tasks.  The  impression  he  made  on  the  younger  members  of  the  Worcester 
bar,  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  forcibly  described  by  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who,  in  a  recent  article,  wrote  "  The  bar  of  Worcester  County,  at  the 
time,  was  a  very  strong  one.  It  numbered,  among  others,  Peter  C.  Bacon,  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  Dwight  Foster,  Charles  Allen,  George  F.  Verry,  Rejoice  Newton,  George  F. 
Hoar, — now  United  States  Senator — and  last,  though  not  least,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  one 
of  the  most  effective  advocates  at  Nisi  Prius  to  whom  we  ever  listened.  His  memorable 
defence  of  H.  D.  Stone,  charged  with  forgery,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  this  generation 
of  lawyers." 

Though  a  successful,  because  a  learned  and  skilful  lawyer,  Mr.  Davis  has  escaped  the  nar- 
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rowness  which  invariably  attaches  to  exclusive  confinement  to  specific  trains  of  thought  or 
mental  habtitudes,  by  deeply  interesting  himself  in  whatever  awakened  popular  interest,  or 
engaged  public  attention.  He  never  forgot  the  correlations  of  rights  and  duties — that 
privilege  implies  responsibility  and  that  franchises  demand  appropriate  activities.  He  fore- 
saw the  growing  prosperity  of  Worcester,  and  identified  all  its  interests  with  his  own.  He 
has  lived  to  see  it  grow  from  a  modest  town  of  4000  inhabitants  into  a  city  of  more  than 
40,000  people.  His  professional  accumulations  were  invested  in  real  estate,  whose 
augmenting  value  added  largely  to  his  income.  His  sagacity  is  almost  unerring.  Less 
fortunate  neighbors  sometimes  ascribed  his  successes  to  good  luck.  He  himself  denies  any 
obligation  to  chance,  fate,  or  aught  else  but  the  normal  forces  and  conditions  of  modern 
civilized  society. 

Twenty  years  of  intense  application  to  professional,  and  other  duties,  are  naturally 
exhausting,  and  create  a  resistless  demand  for  rest.  Mr.  Davis  experienced  the  force  of 
this  general  truth  in  1840,  and,  under  the  advice  of  his  physician,  sought  recuperation  in  a 
European  tour.  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend,  was  his  travelling  companion  a  part  of  the  time.  On  returning  home  and 
resuming  practice,  Mr.  Davis,  tutored  by  painful  experience,  confined  his  labors  within  the 
limits  accordant  with  sound  health. 

Business  interests,  at  this  epoch,  had  spread,  and  less  exclusively  devoted  to  legal 
pursuits,  he  found  time  to  watch  closely  his  pecuniary  shares  in  banks,  insurance  companies 
railroads,  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Favorably  known  for  his  skill  and  judgment 
in  business  and  financial  affairs,  his  services  were  eagerly  sought  as  trustee  and  director. 
For  many  years  he  was  President  of  the  Quinsigamond  Bank,  of  the  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company,  and  of  the  Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He 
was  also  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company, 
and  had  large  interests  in  other  railroads.  In  the  Washburn  Iron  Mills  he  was  a  large 
stockholder,  as  well  as  in  other  less  prominent  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Politically,  Mr.  Davis  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  was  elected  to  several 
positions  of  importance  and  dignity.  In  early  manhood  he  had  connected  himself  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  clung  to  its  doctrines  and  measures  with  the  tenacity  of  assured 
conviction.  Neither  in  his  State,  county,  nor  city  has  it  usually  been  dominant.  Conse- 
quently, almost  every  elective  office  he  ever  held  was  a  tribute  to  his  personal  popularity 
with  political  opponents. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1843,  anc^  again  in  1854;  of  the  Governor's 
Council  in  1851,  and  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  1852, — when  he  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1853,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  from  1852  to 
i860.    He  was  three  times  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Worcester ;  namely,  in  1856,  1858,  and 
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1 86 1.  He  was.  also  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Gubernatorial  chair  in 
1845,  1846,  and  1 86 1.  From  President  Pierce  he  received  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  but  declined  the  office.  He  was  twice  appointed,  in  1832 
and  in  1855,  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point ;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  was  Chairman  of.  the  Board. 

From  his  youth  upward  Mr.  Davis  has  been  warmly  attached  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Denominationally,  he  is  connected  with  the  Baptists.  Of  popular  education  too,  he  has 
been  a  sincere  and  liberal  friend.  He  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  State 
Convention  from  1833  to  1840;  President  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
from  1848  to  1853  ;  President,  for  forty  years,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Worcester 
Academy,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  Board  of  Fellows,  of  Brown 
University. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  College,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  afterwards  from  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Davis  to  the  Worcester  Academy  exceed  $30,000.  Other 
academies,  colleges,  and  theological  institutions,  have  also  received  munificent  donations  at 
his  hands.  In  three  colleges  he  has  founded  perpetual  scholarships.  The  entire  amount  of 
his  voluntary  contributions  to  religious  and  educational  establishments  is  in  excess  of 
$200,000.  If  the  secret  of  his  undeniable  success  in  life  be  sought  for,  the  inquirer  will 
find  it  in  the  harmonious  union  of  upright  industry,  beneficent  economy,  and  faithful 
energy  with  honest  enterprise, — all  consecrated  to  the  highest  ends,  and  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity. 


fORBES,  FRANKLIN,  of  Clinton.    Born  at  West  Cambridge,  now  Arlington, 
March  8th,  181 1.    In  early  infancy,  his  parents  removed  to  Boston.    His  pure 
affections  and  high  aspirations  suggested  to  them  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  was 
<d       to  be  his  future  employment.    So  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  but  in  different  form 
from  what  they  had  anticipated. 

The  loss  of  his  father  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  clouded  his  prospects,  and  threw 
him  upon  his  own  resources.  He  entered  an  apothecary's  store  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  to 
learn  a  trade.  But  he  also  indulged  his  thirst  for  knowledge  by  constant  study.  He 
prepared  for  college  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  One  of  his  classmates  was  Charles 
Sumner.  His  own  exertions  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  for  collegiate  culture  were 
supplemented  by  the  wise  generosity  of  his  brother,  whose  kindness  he  afterwards  repaid. 
Matriculating  at  Amherst  College  in  1829,  he  graduated  from  it  in  1833. 
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After  graduation  he  became,  first,  the  usher,  and  then  the  master,  of  a  Boston  school. 
Afterwards  he  held  the  post  of  principal  of  the  Lowell  High  School.  He  was  a 
born  teacher ;  one  who  gained  complete  mastery  of  whatever  he  studied,  and  valued 
theories  only  as  they  were  capable  of  beneficent  application.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of 
aptness  to  teach,  and  all  the  qualifications  that  ensure  the  highest  success  in  educational 
labors.  An  enthusiastic  student  himself,  he  sought  to  kindle  the  noble  ambition  of 
his  pupils,  and  to  incite  them  to  the  grandest  possible  achievements. 

He  thoroughly  comprehended  the  demands  made  upon  the  modern  teacher,  and  the 
character  of  the  only  adequate  response  the  teacher  can  make.    This  is  plainly  apparent  in 

his  written  opinions.    "  He  who  would  perfect  himself  in  his  vocation  "  must 

keep  his  talents  bright,  not  by  continually  skimming  over  the  surface  of  elementary  know- 
ledge, but  by  striking  boldly  out  into  deeper  currents,  and  following  steadily  a  course  of 
study  carefully  marked  out,  and  leading  to  such  wealth  of  acquisition  as  shall  compel  respect. 
The  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman  who  ceases  to  study,  ceases  to  rise ;  eminence  is 
not  attained  without  continuous  and  severe  effort.  If  the  educator  hopes  to  rank  with 
these,  his  attainments  and  usefulness  must  demonstrate  his  eligibility  and  right." 

Mr.  Forbes's  life  and  labors  were  an  impressive  commentary  upon  his  own  theories. 
Circumstances,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  work  out  his  own  plans.  They  even 
compelled  him  to  accept  another  vocation.  At  one  time,  he  gave  what  leisure  he  could 
command  to  the  study  of  law,  with  the  intention  of  practising  at  the  bar.  For  fifteen  years 
he  alternated  as  a  teacher,  between  Boston  and  Lowell,  studiously  attentive  to  every  duty, 
laying  up  stores  of  useful  knowledge,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  offer  of  more  congenial 
occupation,  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  capacity  for  large  business  affairs  that  lay 
comparatively  inert  within  him. 

At  length  the  opportunity  came.  A  position  was  offered  him  by  the  Locks  and 
Canals  Company,  under  the  direction  of  James  B.  Francis.  He  accepted  it,  and  found 
himself  in  a  field  of  exertion  suited  to  his  tastes  and  abilities.  His  talents  for  organization 
and  administration  won  admiration  and  created  demand  for  his  services.  He  was  offered, 
about  the  same  time,  the  agency  of  the  Lowell  Bleachery,  and  the  agency  of  the  Lancaster 
Mills,  then  at  Lancaster.  He  preferred  the  latter,  removed  to  Clinton,  and  began  his 
•  labors  there  on  December  ist,  1849.  For  twenty-eight  years,  and  until  his  death,  he 
uninterruptedly  held  his  laborious  and  responsible  position. 

"  He  gave  himself,"  wrote  one  who  knew  him  well,  "  body  and  soul  to  his  work.  His 
mind  was  comprehensive  ;  no  problem  that  rose  in  his  business  was  too  difficult  for  him  to 
solve  ;  he  could  deal  as  well  with  the  minutest  detail."  His  word  was  law.  His  orders 
must  be  obeyed.  Yet  he  was  a  kind,  genial,  warm-hearted  man,  respected  by  all,  and  loved 
most  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  The  Lancaster  Mills  flourished  under  his  care.  When 
he  came  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  their  direction,  the  annual  product  was  about  four 
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million  yards  of  cloth  :  when  he  ceased  connection  with  them,  about  fifteen  million  yards 
were  yearly  taken  from  their  looms. 

Contrary  to  the  dictum  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Lancaster  Mills  corporation  had  a 
soul, — in  the  soul  of  its  agent;  and  that  soul  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  operatives 
as  well  as  with  the  stockholders  of  the  Company.  He  would  not  allow  them  to  govern 
him.  He  maintained  the  right  to  run  his  mills  as  he  thought  best.  In  1854,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  weavers,  he  insisted  on  lighting  up  the  factories,  after  the  20th  of  March.  He 
lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  the  work-people  good.  In  the  winter  of  1857-8,  when  manu- 
facturing was  dull,  and  the  mills  were  run  on  half  time,  he  organized  a  series  of  afternoon 
and  evening  schools.  In  1858  he  gave  the  first  lecture — on  "  turbine  wheels" — of  a  lecture 
course  that  he  had  established.  At  no  time  was  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition 
of  the  employees  foreign  to  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  identified  with  many  of  the  leading  enterprises  of  Clinton.  In  1851 
his  name  appeared  first  on  the  list  in  the  legislative  act  which  incorporated  the  Clinton 
Savings  Bank.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  that  institution  until  the  death  of  Horatio  N. 
Bigelow,-  and  then  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency,  which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Of  the  Bigelow  Free  Public  Library  he 
was  a  trustee,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  an  original  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Clinton,  president  of  the  Clinton  Gas  Light  Company,  director 
of  the  Gibbs  Loom  Harness  and  Reed  Company,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  for  many 
years,  and  actively  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
village. 

To  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  he  was  conscientiously  devoted.  Elected  a 
member  of  the  local  school  committee,  he  served  on  the  board  in  1851,  '4,  '6-60,  and  again 
from  1870  to  1875, — thirteen  years  in  all.  During  all  those  years  he  acted  as  chairman, 
drew  up  the  annual  reports,  and  only  retired  from  service  in  March,  1876.  His  reports 
are  replete  with  wise  suggestions,  and  constitute  a  solid  claim  to  lasting  and  grateful 
remembrance. 

In  labors  for  the.  soldiers  and  their  families  during  the  war  for  the  suppression  of 
rebellion  he  was  indefatigable.  None  was  more  generous,  self-sacrificing,  and  inspiriting 
than  he.  He  understood  the  issues  at  stake,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation. 

He  was  elected  to  represent  Clinton  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  session  of  1864.  The  election  was  characterized  by  remarkable  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  electors.    With  one  single  exception,  all  their  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Forbes. 

Untiring  in  energy  and  unflagging  in  zeal,  he  was  prodigal  in  the  expenditure  of  health 
and  strength.  He  often  rose  for  work  before  the  sun  made  an  appearance,  and  protracted 
his  toils  until  after  midnight.    In  the  performance  of  official  duties  he  exemplified  indomi- 
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table  perseverance,  rare  executive  capacity,  and  wise  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
corporation  and  its  operatives.  The  grateful  appreciation  of  all  who  knew  him  is  the 
proudest  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  1 866,  feeling  the  need  of  relaxation,  he  went  abroad.  On  his  return  he  resumed  a 
portion  of  his  labors  and  continued  them  until  his  decease.  In  November,  1876,  his 
strength  began  to  fail,  but  he  continued  in  active  service  for  twelve  months  longer,  until 
death  from  paralysis  discharged  him  from  further  toil. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  and  very  many  others,  saw  in  him  "a  man  of  firmest 
principle,"  and  "  that  the  Divine  word  was  his  rule,  and  the  Divine  will  his  law."  His  parents 
were  Universalists.  For  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself  he  joined  the  Unitarians.  He  was 
an  active  Christian  worker.  In  1844-5  ne  became  Secretary  of  the  Lowell  Missionary 
Society.  The  Rev.  Horatio  Wood  testifies  that  "  there  was  no  end  to  the  positions  he  held 
in  the  church, — on  the  standing  committee,  an  organist,  a  singer,  a  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school,  a  teacher  at  the  head  of  every  philanthropic  movement."  "  He  was  another 
Oberlin."    He  "wore  himself  out  at  last  in  the  Master's  service." 

Mr.  Forbes  was  married  on  the  5th  of  September,  1837,  to  Martha  A.  S.  Cushing 
of  Lunenburg. 

His  wife,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters  survive  his  loss.  Another  daughter,  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Bigelow,  died  in  November,  1876. 


ROWN,  BUCKMINSTER,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  distinguished  as  an  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, was  born  in  that  city  on  the  13th  of  July,  1819,  and  is  descended  on  both 
sides  from  ancestors  eminent  in  medical  science.  His  paternal  grandfather,  who 
resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  was  a  noted  physician ;  and  his  father,  Dr. 
John  Ball  Brown  of  Boston,  also  a  prominent  practitioner,  was  the  first  to  introduce  sub- 
cutaneous tenotomy  into  New  England,  and  was  the  second  in  the  United  States  to  per- 
form the  operation  for  the  remedy  of  club-foot,  not  being  aware  at  the  time,  however,  that 
it  had  been  done  previously  by  a  New  York  surgeon. 

On  the  maternal  side  he  is  descended  from  the  Warren  family,  distinguished  alike  in 
the  history  of  America  and  the  annals  of  medicine.  He  thus  comes  from  a  long  race  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  who  have  been  enthusiasts  in  their  profession,  and  have  possessed 
a  rare  skill  in  the  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  a  most  delicate  hand,  to  guide 
them  in  their  surgical  operations.  They  have  been  a  line  of  earnest,  zealous  workers, 
daunted  by  no  fear  of  personal  discomfort  or  even  of  death,  if  they  could  by  any  sacrifice 
add  knowledge  to  their  beloved  science ;  some  having  doubtless  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
their  untiring  work.  . 
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Dr.  Buckminster  Brown  received,  as  a  direct  inheritance,  his  enthusiasm  for  his  profes- 
sion and  his  success  in  its  pursuit.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Warren,  whose 
ancestors  settled  in  Boston  in  1720,  was  born  in  a  part  of  that  city  known  as  Roxbury  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1753,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1815.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
"among  those  men  whom  in  the  history  of  our  country  posterity  will  learn  to  regard  as 
their  most  devoted  benefactors,  none  will  be  placed  in  a  more  elevated  position  or  be  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  a  more  grateful  remembrance  than  the  earlier  teachers  and  practi- 
tioners of  scientific  medicine."  One  of  the  foremost  among  these  was  Dr.  John  Warren. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  his  eighteenth  year  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  his  twentieth  year.  His  elder  brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  from  whom  he 
received  his  medical  training,  is  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  American  history  as  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  daring  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch  and  one  of  the  earliest 
martyrs  to  the  holy  cause  of  liberty.  He  also  rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  profession.  Dr. 
John  Warren's  great  love  for  and  persevering  study  of  anatomy,  and  his  extensive  surgical 
experience  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  having  in  1775,  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  received  the  appointment  of  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  army  hospital,  developed  a  pro- 
ficiency which  raised  him  to  the  front  rank  in  that  department  of  medical  science,  and, 
for  a  period  of  forty  years,  he  was  without  a  rival  in  New  England  in  the  field  of  surgery. 
He  established  himself  in  Boston,  and  in  1777,  married  Miss  Abby  Collins,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Governor  Collins  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  at  Philadelphia.  His  enthusiasm  in  his  profession  inspired  others  with 
a  love  of  the  science.  In  consequence  of  his  influence  the  President  and  Corporation  of 
Harvard  University  were  induced  in  1782  to  form  a  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  thus  to  Dr.  John  Warren  belongs  the  honor  of  founding  the  present  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Harvard,  which  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  and  which,  at 
the  present  day,  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  the  country  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  teach- 
ing and  the  proficiency  of  its  graduates. 

Dr.  Warren  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  amputate  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  the 
operation  being  performed  with  entire  success  in  1781.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  combating  small-pox  and  yellow 
fever,  the  latter  disease  being  pronounced  by  him,  after  a  series  of  the  most  heroic  investi- 
gations, non-contagious.  He  died  "  with  the  harness  on"  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
still  holding  his  professorship  in  Harvard  Medical  College  and  having  an  extensive  private 
practice.  His  daughter  Rebecca,  married  Dr.  John  Ball  Brown,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Buckminster  Brown.  - 

During  early  life  Dr.  Brown's  health  was  such  as  to  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
a  full  collegiate  course.  At  twenty-one  he  entered  the  Medical  College  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, graduating  therefrom  in  1844.    In  1845  and  1846  he  was  in  Europe,  where,  in 
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addition  to  the  customary  routine  of  medical  study  with  Velpeau,  Chomel,  Longet,  Barth, 
and  others,  he  paid  special  attention  to  orthopedic  surgery,  in  which  he  had  early  become 
interested,  visiting  the  large  orthopedic  establishments  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
and  attending  the  lectures  and  cliniques  of  Professor  Stromeyer,  Guerin,  Bouvier,  Dr. 
Little,  and  others  eminent  in  this  department.  His  zeal  in  cultivating  this  branch  of  sur- 
gery secured  for  him  the  most  favorable  consideration  of  these  distinguished  teachers  ;  his 
social  relations  with  whom  added  greatly  to  the  advantages  derived  from  their  public  in- 
struction. On  returning  to  Boston  he  immediately  established  himself  as  a  general 
practitioner,  and  has  since  resided  in  that  city.  The  investigations  and  discoveries  of 
distinguished  men  of  the  present  age  and  the  more  thorough  appreciation  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology,  which  now  prevail,  together  with  the  recent  advances  in 
mechanical  science — have  combined  to  increase  in  a  truly  wonderful  degree  the  power  of 
the  surgeon  over  that  class  of  affections  embraced  under  the  head  of  orthopedic  surgery ; 
a  class  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  which  so  little  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished 
until  of  late  years.  Dr.  Brown's  constantly  increasing  interest  in  this  department  of  sur- 
gical science  and  the  fact  of  his  practice  in  this  specialty  becoming  extensive  and  absorb- 
ing, led  him  gradually  to  relinquish  general  practice,  and  for  many  years  he  has  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  this  new  field  of  professional  usefulness.  The  success  which 
has  attended  his  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  of  the  deformities  which  are  so 
often  consequent  upon  these  affections,  anchylosed  and  angular  hips  and  knees,  and  also 
bow-legs,  club-feet,  etc.,  has  established  his  reputation  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon.  The  pathol- 
ogy and  treatment  of  diseases  and  curvatures  of  the  spine  have  received  his  especial  atten- 
tion, his  success  in  these  affections  as  in  the  preceding  ranking  him  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  orthopedic  surgeons  in  America.  Patient  study  and  frequent  experiment  have 
enabled  him  to  aid  his  surgical  skill  by  apparatus  and  instruments  of  his  own  invention, 
which  arc  now  in  use  in  each  of  the  complaints  named,  and  generally  with  the  most  grati- 
fying results.  An  efficient  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  contracted  or  anchylosed  hips, 
after  operation,  has  been  a  desideratum  in  surgery.  Failing  to  obtain  in  many  such  cases 
the  full  success  aimed  at,  although  employing  the  most  approved  appliances  of  the  best 
European  and  American  surgeons,  he  was  led  to  devise  an  apparatus  which,  overcoming 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  parts  involved,  satisfactorily 
fulfils  all  the  required  indications.  By  the  invention  of  this  instrument  a  most  important 
and  much  needed  auxiliary  to  the  attainment  of  a  successful  result  in  a  class  of  cases  which 
has  often  defeated  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilled  practitioner  has  been  added  to  the  means 
at  the  command  of  the  surgeon. 

Dr.  Brown  has  made  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  to  medical  and  surgical  liter- 
ature. They  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  leading  journals  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  have  related  chiefly  to  points  or  cases  connected  with  orthopedic  surgery,  or 
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have  been  the  record  of  his  experience  in  this  department.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was 
a  communication  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (written  while  in  Europe,  in 
1846),  on  the  status  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  at  that  period.  A  humane  desire  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings  bearing  the  name  of  idiots,  the  number  ot 
whom,  scattered  throughout  the  country  districts  of  Massachusetts  and  neighboring  States, 
had  excited  his  warmest  commiseration,  induced  him  while  on  his  first  visit  to  Europe  to 
devote  some  attention  to  the  Hospital  for  the  cure  and  education  of  Cretins  on  the  Abend- 
berg  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  result  of  his  observations  and  inquiries  in 
this  connection  were  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  in  1847, 
and  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  subsequently  repub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form.  This  paper  contains  many  suggestions  of  value,  and  although 
upwards  of  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  written,  it  is  still  worthy  of  careful  perusal 
by  those  interested  in  humanitarian  science.  In  1847,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
anaesthetic  properties  of  Ether,  and  its  use  in  surgical  operations,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
of  deep  interest  on  the  subject.  He  has  also  published  his  observations  on  cases  of  unusual 
general  professional  interest  which  have  occurred  in  his  practice.  One  of  these  papers  on  a 
case  of  "  Cardiac  displacement"  was  of  peculiar  interest  from  its  rarity  ;  and  another,  on  the 
cure  of  "  Femoral  aneurism  by  direct  compression  while  the  patient  was  taking  active  exer- 
cise," is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  favorable  result  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  disease 
usually  fatal.  A  pamphlet  on  "  Carious  disease  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrae,"  which  contains  a 
record  of  a  remarkable  case  of  this  affection  with  post-mortem  appearances,  has  been  largely 
quoted  by  Dr.  Broadhurst,  one  of  the  most  prominent  English  authorites,  in  a  recent  stand- 
ard work,  and  has  also  been  referred  to  with  commendation,  by  other  writers  on  surgery. 

The  most  elaborate  of  his  publications  is  a  volume  on  "  Cases  in  Orthopedic  Surgery 
with  photographic  illustrations  of  the  cases  presented."  In  his  preface,  Dr.  Brown  says — 
"  Members  of  the  profession,  both  those  residing  in  the  city  and  those  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance, are  frequently  reminding  me  that  cases  showing  the  results  which  can  now  be  attained 
by  combined  operative  and  mechanical  surgery  in  the  treatment  of  deformities,  possess  a 
great  interest  for  the  general  practitioner." 

These  suggestions  of  his  professional  brethren  prompted  the  publication  of  a  volume 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  resume"  of  the  results  attained  in  numerous  cases  of  diseases 
and  malformations  which  he  had  treated  up  to  the  date  of  its  appearance.  Most  of  the 
cases  cited  are  rare  or  extreme  examples  of  the  types  under  consideration  ;  presenting 
valuable  and  instructive  illustrations  of  the  benefit  which  science  in  its  present  advanced 
state  has  called  to  the  aid  of  this  class  of  sufferers.  This  is  demonstrated  still  more  forcibly 
by  numerous  photographs  elucidating  the  theme  of  the  text.  The  publications  above 
referred  to  are  highly  valued  by  the  profession  as  presenting  the  views  and  the  deductions 
on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  of  a  surgeon  of  extensive  experience  and  accurate 
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observation.    The  North  American  Review  and  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  have  pub- 
lished articles  from  his  pen.    The  following  list  comprises  the  most  important  of  his  contri- 
butions to  medical  and  surgical  literature  :  "  Recent  Improvements  in  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery," Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  January  19,  184?.  "The  Treatment  and  Cure 
of  Cretins  and  Idiots,  with  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Institution  on  the  Abendberg,  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  Switzerland"  (pamphlet,  1847).  "The  Pathological  and  Physiological  Effects 
of  Etherial  Inhalation"  (pamphlet,  1847).    "  Neuralgia  of  18  years  standing  cured  by  Oper- 
ation" (see  extracts  from  Records  Boston  Society  Medical  Improvement,  Vol.  I.,  page  96, 
1853).   "  Carious  Diseases  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrae,  with  Clinical  Observations  and  Record 
of  a  notable  case  and  minute  description  of  the  Post-Mortem  appearances,  fractured — 
odontoid  process,  etc.  (see  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1853) — also  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet.    "  Ectopia  Cordis  or  Cardiac  Displacement,"  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  December  30th,  1854. — "Two  Cases  of  Placenta  Prse- 
via," — see  extract  from  Records  of  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  Vol.  II.,  page 
23,  1856. — "  Poetry  of  Anatomy,"  North  American  Review,  April,  1856. — "Cases  of  Talipes 
Varus,"  with  illustrations, — see  Records  Boston  Society  Medical  Improvement,  Vol.  III.,  and 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  1857,  and  pamphlet :  "  Spinal  Caries  or  Angular 
Curvature,"  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  Records  Boston  Society  Medical 
Improvement,  March,  1858, — and  pamphlet. — "Memoir  of  John  Warren,  M.D.,  First  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Harvard  Medical  College."    Published  in  "  Lives  of 
Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."    Edited  by  S.  D.  Gross, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  1861. — "Cases  in 
Orthopedic  Surgery," — read  before  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  at  its  annual  meeting, 
June  3,  1868.    With  eight  photographic  plates  (in  one  volume). — "  Femoral  Aneurism 
Cured  by  Direct  Compression,  while  the  patient  was  taking  active  exercise.    Death  from 
Peritonitis  six  years  afterwards.    With  a  plate  of  the  aneurism  and  enlarged  arteries"  (pam- 
phlet, 1875). — "  Reviews  of  Works  on  Orthopedic  Surgery," — published  at  various  times  in 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  member  and  one  of  the  Councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society ;  and  is  connected  with  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (of  which 
he  was  formerly  Librarian),  and  with  the  Boston  Medical  Association,  in  which  he  for- 
merly held  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  is  a  member  of  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Benevolent  Society.  For  a  period  of  seventeen  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  Sur- 
geon of  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  an  institution  in  which  the  surgical  patients 
have  been  chiefly  orthopedic  cases.  He  was  married  in  May,  1864,  to  Sarah  Alvord  New- 
comb,  daughter  of  Joseph  Warren  Newcomb,  Esq.,  late  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  great- 
grand-daughter  of  General  Joseph  Warren. 
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LUNKETT,  WILLIAM  R.,  of  Pittsfield  Mass.  Born  in  Chester,  Mass.,  April 
23d,  1831.  His  father,  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  was  a  native  of  Lenox,  whence  he 
removed  to  Pittsfield,  in  1836.  There  he  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and, 
identifying  himself  with  his  new  home,  he  became  interested  in  all  measures 
tending  to  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  town,  and  the  promotion 
of  the  moral  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  Possessed  of  much  sound  and  practical  financial 
wisdom,  Mr.  Plunkett  was  called  to  various  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

He  also  attained  considerable  eminence  in  political  life.  He  represented  his  district 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature ;  was  twice  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  as 
Lieutenant-Governor;  and  received  the  Congressional  nomination  from  his  district. 

His  son,  William  R.  Plunkett,  pursued  an  academic  course  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  in  1850,  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  Having  chosen  the  law  as  his  future  sphere  of  labor,  he  com- 
menced legal  preparation  in  the  office  of  Rockwell  &  Colt.  The  senior  member  of  this 
firm  is  now  Judge  Julius  Rockwell,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts;  and  his  former  partner,  Judge  James  D.  Colt,  is  now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  that  State.  Mr.  Plunkett  also  availed  himself  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  Law  Department  of  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  due  course.  He  settled  in  Pittsfield,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  has  con- 
tinued there  in  that  vocation  to  the  present  time. 

Like  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  legal  fraternity,  Mr.  Plunkett  has  been  chosen  to 
render  legislative  service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  i860;  and  following 
the  law  of  family  tradition,  he  accepted  the  nomination  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  not  once  only,  nor  twice — as  was  the  case  with  his  father, 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett, — but  thrice  was  the  nomination  proffered  and  accepted.  His  candi- 
dacy to  this  position  in  1876  was  in  association  with  Charles  Francis  Adams  ;  in  1877,  with 
Gov.  Wm.  Gaston;  and  in  1878,  with  J.  G.  Abbott. 

Owing  to  the  superior  numerical  strength  of  the  opposite  party,  these  tickets  failed  of 
election,  but  the  fact  of  the  honor  intended  the  nominees  remains  the  same.  Such  public 
acknowledgment  of  merit  and  services,  of  both  father  and  son,  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  must  afford  agreeable  emotions  to  the  recipient,  and  be  matter  of  honorable 
political  mention. 

Mr.  Plunkett  has,  for  many  years,  been  the  Attorney  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  since.  1878,  has  filled  the  office  of  President  of  that  corporation.  A  long- 
time resident  of  Pittsfield,  he  is  associated  with  all  its  interests,  moral,  material,  and 
professional. 

He  was  married  in  1869  to  Elizabeth  C,  daughter  of  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  of  Pittsfield. 
She  died  in  1875,  and  Mr.  Plunkett  married  in  1877,  May,  also  daughter  of  Mr.  Kellogg. 
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LINT,  CHARLES  L.,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Born  in  Middleton,  Mass.,  May  8th,  1824.    He  is  the  second  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Mary  (Howard)  Flint,  of  the  same  town.     His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
occupied  part  of  the  estate  that  had  been  the  patrimonial  inheritance  for  several  generations. 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Flint  family,  Thomas  Flint  by  name, 
is  trad-.tionally  reported  to  have  emigrated  from  Wales  about  the  year  1640,  and  to  have 
settled  a  few  years  afterward  in  Salem  village,  now  called  Peabody.  The  farm  he  then 
acquired  by  purchase  is  still  held,  or  was  till  recently,  by  one  of  his  lineal  descendants. 

From  this  agricultural  colonist,  Charles  L.  Flint  derives  his  being ;  and  is  of  the 
seventh  generation  in  direct  descent.  Like  most  farmers'  sons  his  earliest  years  were  spent 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  district  school ;  the  latter  occupying  his  time  and  attention  when 
winter  forbade  outdoor  labor.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his  mother  died,  and  two  years  after 
that  he  went  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  who  was  a  large  farmer,  in  the  town  of  Norway, 
Maine.  There  too  he  enjoyed  a  few  weeks  of  schooling  in  the  winter,  and  for  the  residue 
of  the  year  worked  diligently  on  the  farm.  The  experience  then  acquired  enabled  him  to 
speak  and  write  with  clearest  intelligence  on  the  practical  as  well  as  on  the  scientific 
elements  of  agriculture  in  subsequent  years  of  public  official  toil. 

Among  the  few  judicious  friends  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  who  inspired 
him  with  intense  desire  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  was  a  teacher  who  had  been  unable  to 
realize  his  own  wishes  in  that  particular.  Pecuniary  assistance  could  not  be  expected  from 
his  father,  whose  resources  had  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  sickness  in  the  family  and 
other  causes.  Kindly  wishes  were  sufficiently  profuse  from  the  uncle  and  other  relatives, 
but  were  unfortunately  unaccompanied  by  material  aid.  Notwithstanding  all  discourage- 
ments, with  brave  heart,  clear  brain,  strong  will,  and  high  hope,  the  motherless  youth 
resolved  to  compass  his  aim,  and  to  enter  on  the  activities  of  mature  life  with  all  the 
advantages  of  thorough  intellectual  culture. 

With  a  fortune  whose  entire  amount  did  not  exceed  thirty  dollars,  he  left  Norway  in 
the  spring  of  1 841 ,  and  entered  Phillips  Academy.,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  college.  There  his  educational  fund,  though  carefully  husbanded,  was  soon 
depleted  ;  and  was  only  replenished  continuously  by  the  proceeds  of  labor,  rewarded  at  the 
rate  of  eight  cents  an  hour.  Manual  toil  and  exhausting  study  overmatched  his  strength. 
Illness  ensued,  and  deprived  him  of  the  benefits  of  a  portion  of  the  curriculum,  while  it 
postponed  his  graduation. 

Fie  entered  Harvard  College  in  1845.  Two  objects  at  that  time  were  wanted  by  the 
young  student:  first,  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  next,  the  complete  advantages  of  the 
collegiate  course.  To  such  spirits,  the  extension  of  generous  aid  is  praiseworthy.  Elee- 
mosynary assistance  too  often  impairs  the  real  manhood  of  the  recipient.    It  seldom  fails  to 
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do  so  where  he  has  not  done  all  in  his  power  to  help  himself.  Where  he  has  exhausted 
every  resource,  liberality  is  doubtless  twice  blessed.  Like  mercy  "  it  blesseth  him  who  gives, 
and  him  who  takes."  But  where  native  vigor,  self-reliance,  and  indomitable  persistence 
triumph  over  all  obstacles,  the  result  is  a  firmer,  more  compact,  and  more  complete  man- 
hood ;  a  manhood  that  will  not  blench  in  the  presence  of  difficulty,  that  is  quick  to  detect 
and  prompt  to  seize  every  instrument  of  success,  and  that  is  certain  to  impress  its  mark 
deeply  upon  the  body  politic. 

Mr.  Flint  did  not  leave  college  to  teach  during  the  winter,  but  availed  himself  of  other 
employment  that  interfered  less  with  the  prosecution  of  study,  and  permitted  the  reception 
of  all  the  instructions  the  institution  had  to  offer.  During  vacations  he  wrote  for  the  press. 
Poems,  stories,  essays  poured  from  his  active  brain,  and  brought  return  of  funds  to  his 
exhausted  exchequer.  Success  crowned  noble  effort.  Strict  economy,  unremitting 
application,  and  faithful  attendance  on  all  the  prescribed  exercises  of  the  college  enabled 
him  to  sustain  himself  with  credit  in  a  class  of  eighty  members,  and  to  graduate  in  1849, — 
free  from  debt. 

While  in  the  middle  of  his  senior  year,  he  received  the  offer  of  a  position  as  principal 
of  a  Grammar  School,  with  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  proffer  was 
a  flattering  one,  and  the  salary  liberal,  for  those  times.  He  had  already  had  some  experience 
as  a  teacher,  and  although  he  did  not  intend  to  adopt  that  as  a  life  vocation,  he  needed 
money  to  defray  expenses  while  engaged  in  professional  study,  and  determined,  under  the 
advice  of  Edward  Everett, — then  President  of  Harvard  College, — to  accept  the  situation. 

Participation  in  Commencement  exercises  was  necessarily  precluded  by  this  decision, 
yet  he  did  not  graduate  without  honorable  distinction.    He  competed  for  one  of  the  Bow- 
doin  prizes,  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  dissertations.    The  subjects  proposed  that  year 
were,  "  Ethnological  Studies  in  the  United  States,"  and  "The  Different  Representations  of 
the  Character  of  Socrates,  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristophanes."    He  fixed  upon  the 
latter  topic,  and,  although  busily  occupied  in  teaching,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  first 
prize  of  forty  dollars  against  the  strongest  competitors  in  the  class.    The  Boylston  prizes 
for  the  best  declamations  were  also  open  to  competition  on  his  graduation.    He  entered  the 
lists  for  one  of  these,  and  triumphantly  carried  off  the  second.     The  first  prize  as  a  writer, 
and  the  second  as  an  orator,  together  with  the  income  won  by  skilful  teaching,  were 
undoubtedly  a  fair  compensation  for  the  loss  of  any  temporary  distinction  on  Commence- 
ment Day.    When  prizes  were  first  offered  for  Latin  hexameters  and  pentameters,  in  1848, 
— one  year  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  his  college  career, — he  had  obtained  the  first.  The 
subject  was  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  or  rather  one  hundred  lines  of  it, 
translated  into  Latin  verse. 

Two  years  were  spent  as  Master  of  the  Grammar  School.    He  then,  in  pursuance  of  a 
settled  purpose  to  study  law,  returned  to  Cambridge,  entered  the  Dane  Law  School  in  the 
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fall  of  1850,  and  for  two  years  was  occupied  in  the  exploration  of  legal  jurisprudence.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  term,  a  salaried  position,  worth  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  was  offered 
to  him  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  then  located  in  Cambridge,  under  the  superinten- 
dency  of  Commodore  Charles  Henry  Davis.  The  duties  were  light,  and  did  not  militate, 
in  noteworthy  degree,  against  study  and  attendance  at  the  Law  School,  while  the  income 
attached  to  the  office  was  of  material  service  in  meeting  the  expenditures  incident  to 
professional  education. 

Opportunity  waits  on  thorough  qualification.  When  the  two  years  had  expired,  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  enter  the  office  of  C.  Nestell  Bovee,  a  gentleman  engaged  in 
extensive  legal  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in 
October,  1852,  he  began  the  study  of  the  recently  adopted  Code  of  Practice,  speedily  mas- 
tered it,  presented  himself  for  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  of 
which  he  is  still  a  member. 

It  was  significant  of  special  aptitude  for  the  influential  and  beneficent  position  he  was 
afterwards  called  to  fill,  that  while  giving  ample  promise  of  brilliant  success,  either  as  teacher 
or  lawyer,  he  should  be  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  a  Boston 
monthly ;  and  that  some  of  his  articles  were  widely  copied  by  agricultural  periodicals,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1852,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  incorporated  with  the  Government  of 
Massachusetts.  The  efficiency  and  value  of  the  new  department  depended  greatly  upon 
the  scientific  and  administrative  abilities  of  the  gentleman  who  should  be  its  Secretary,  and 
consequently  its  chief  executive  officer  and  principal  representative  before  the  public.  The 
Secretaryship  was  tendered  by  the  Board  to  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock.  His  education,  tastes, 
and  eminent  attainments  in  those  branches  of  physical  science  related  to  agriculture,  amply 
vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  He  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  in  deference 
to  the  urgent  wishes  of  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  finally  resolved  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  that  institution. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  then  turned  to  Mr.  Flint,  whose  eminent  fitness  for 
the  position  was  known  to  some,  and  became  apparent  to  most,  if  not  all,  through  the  full 
and  frank  expression  of  his  opinions, — as  to  the  qualifications  the  Secretary  ought  to 
possess, — in  response  to  the  request  of  sundry  members  that  he  would  favor  them  with  his 
views  on  that  subject.  In  doing  this  he  had  no  idea  or  desire  of  personal  candidacy  for 
the  office. 

A  few  weeks  afterward,  he  was  asked  to  state  whether  he  would  accept  the  position  in 
case  It  were  proffered  to  him.    The  reply  was  prompt  and  decisive.    Taste  and  preference 
impelled  him  to  say,  "  Yes."    The  brilliant  prospect  of  large  and  lucrative  legal  practice 
\induced  him  to  say,  "  No."   The  salaried  emoluments,  however  liberal  they  might  be,  would 
not  countervail  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  affirmative  response  would  entail. 
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But  the  Board  was  not  satisfied  with  the  answer.  It  rather  determined  them  to  obtain 
his  services  by  the  use  of  all  honorable  means.  Their  attention  had  been  strongly  fixed  on 
him  by  one  of  those  events  which  so  often  constitute  pivotal,  or  turning  points  in  human 
life.  During  the  summer  vacation  of  1849,  ne  spent  a  short  time  at  Nahant,  and  while 
there  decided  to  visit  childhood  scenes  and  friends  before  resuming  duty  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Grammar  School.  To  do  this  he  went  to  Salem,  and  while  waiting  there  for  the  train  on 
the  Lawrence  Railroad  which  should  convey  him  to  Middleton,  read  a  large  placard  of  the 
Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  which  among  other  offers  for  prize  essays,  included  one 
of  Ten  Dollars  for  an  essay  on  any  agricultural  topic  not  specified.  He  had  just  won  the 
Bowdoin  prize  at  Harvard.  Success  had  sharpened  the  edge  of  desire  for  further  victories, 
and  he  resolved  to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  competition  for  the  latter  prize. 

The  subject  selected  was  the  "Origin  of  Indian  Corn."  That  had  frequently  been 
discussed,  but  not  clearly  ascertained.  Mr.  Flint  investigated  the  matter  exhaustively. 
The  information  needed  in  order  to  the  preparation  of  a  scientific  history  of  the  plant  was 
difficult  of  access  at  that  time.  Much  of  it  was  contained  in  rare  French  and  Spanish 
books  of  voyages  and  travel.  English  literature  afforded  little  assistance.  Professor 
Ticknor  and  William  H.  Prescott  kindly  opened  their  extensive  and  valuable  libraries  to 
the  curious  explorer,  who  could  read  French  and  Spanish  with  facility,  and  who  toiled 
patiently  through  many  old  volumes  in  search  of  any  allusion  to  Indian  corn  by  the 
earlier  explorers  of  the  American  continent. 

The  facts  collected  and  compared,  it  was  an  easy  and  pleasant  task  to  put  in  order  his 
conclusions  on  this  moot  question.  The  essay  was  sent,  with  the  writer's  name  and  address 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  the  Society.  The  Committee,  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
not  only  awarded  him  the  prize,  but  forwarded  the  essay,  before  the  writer's  name  was 
known,  to  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  for  their  judgment  upon  it. 
The  latter  appreciated  it  so  highly  as  to  award  the  author  a  silver  medal.  They  also  begged 
permission  to  publish  the  essay  in  the  Transactions  of  their  body.  It  was  also  republished  in 
Baltimore  and  other  places.  The  diligence,  power  of  research,  and  scientific  habit,  revealed 
in  this  curious  composition,  could  not  fail  to  commend  him  to  the  sharp-sighted  and 
sagacious  patrons  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  personally 
and  deeply  interested  in  its  usefulness.  Mr.  Flint  was  requested  to  visit  Boston,  and  to 
confer  with  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  suitably  qualified  Secretary.  He  did 
so.  They  thought  him  specially  qualified  for  the  post.  Edward  Everett,  Prof.  Ticknor, 
President  Walker,  Commodore  Davis,  and  many  other  warm  friends  advised  him  to  accept 
it.    He  finally  consented,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  on  the  14th  of  February,  1853. 

Mr.  Flint  was  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  and  responsibilities  of  his  onerous 
Secretaryship  at  the  hour  of  entering  upon  its  duties.  To  sustain  the  latter  the  more  ably, 
and  to  develop  and  realize  the  former  the  more  extensively,  he  at  once  began  attendance 
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upon  the  lectures  of  Professor  John  A.  Porter  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New 
Haven,  and  also  worked  diligently  in  the  laboratory  for  some  months.  Agricultural 
science  and  literature  were  then  in  comparative  neglect.  He  resolved  to  bring  them  into 
due  prominence.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  he  planned  a  series  of  consecutive  Reports, 
and  has  since  carried  out  his  schemes  with  only  such  modifications  as  were  necessary  to 
keep  the  volume  of  the  reports  within  proper  limits. 

The  original  plan  was  to  present  the  complete  treatment  of  some  special  subject  in 
each  Report, — while  including  other  but  temporarily  minor  topics.  The  fourth  Report 
contained  a  practical  treatise  upon  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,  which  was  subsequently 
made  the  basis  of  a  work  that  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  been  widely  circu- 
lated both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Should  the  life  of  Secretary  Flint  be  spared, 
yet  other  editions  of  the  same  work  may  be  hoped  for,  that  will  contain  the  valuable 
information  on  the  grasses,  collected  by  the  late  Prof.  John  S.  Gould  of  Cornell  University, 
and  published  by  him  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  also  the  knowledge  acquired  by  other  investigators. 

Mr.  Flint's  treatise  embodies  the  most  practical  and  scientific  information,  accessible 
at  the  time,  on  the  history,  culture,  and  nutritive  value,  of  the  grasses  and  the  grains. 
His  style  of  writing  is  plain,  simple,  forcible,  and  judiciously  adapted  to  the  ends  he  has 
in  view.  The  large  number  of  illustrations  of  the  different  species  of  grasses  are 
drawn  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  study  and  identification  of 
unknown  specimens.  The  national  importance  of ( the  subject  is  well  known  to  experienced 
political  economists.  Horace  Greeley  used  to  insist  that  hay,  and  not  cotton,  was  king  on 
the  Ameritan  Continent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  of  far  greater  moneyed  and  economic  value. 
The  writer  of  the  treatise  under  consideration  endorses  "  the  most  forcible  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  point," — found  in  a  French  writer,  who  asserts  that  "  the  term  grass  is  only 
another  name  for  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  clothing  ;  or  in  the  Belgian  proverb,  '  No  grass, 
no  cattle  ;  no  cattle,  no  manure  ;  no  manure,  no  crops  !' " 

His  next  publication  was  a  work  of  about  four  hundred  pages,  on  Milch  Cows  and 
Dairy  Farming,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  received  the  most  intelligent 
praise  for  its  practical  and  scientific  value. 

Another  work  of  very  important  and  influential  character,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  as  collaborator,  is  "  The  Manual  of  Agricul- 
ture." It  was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  the  higher  classes  of  the  public  schools,  and  has  been  used  with  great  satisfaction 
by  instructors.  It  simply  needs  such  continuous  revision  as  the  progress  of  agricultural 
science  demands,  in  order  to  hold  permanent  place  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

In  1859,  pursuant  to  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  he  issued  a  new 
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edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  admirable  Treatise  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  with  suitable 
additions  and  illustrations.  The  additions,  contemplated  in  the  resolve,  were  inserted  in  the 
form  of  foot-notes,  enclosed  in  brackets  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  former  edi- 
tions. A  chapter  on  butterflies  was  added,  from  the  author's  own  manuscripts.  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz  supervised  the  drawings,  and  compared  them  with  the  original  specimens 
before  they  were  engraved, — thereby  securing  great  scientific  accuracy.  Distinguished 
entomologists,  who  had  made  special  studies  of  the  orders  of  insects  on  which  they 
furnished  notes,  added  their  contributions.  Neither  pains  nor  labor  were  spared  to  secure 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  possible.  The  work  commanded  universal  admiration 
as  the  finest  exhibition  of  printing  and  wood-engraving  extant  in  this  country. 

While  Mr.  Flint  has  made  it  his  principal  occupation  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  collect,  collate,  and  diffuse  agricultural  information,  proper  to  the  American  Continent, 
and  particularly  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  has  also  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  knowledge  from  foreign  sources,  and  to  disseminate  all  of  what  was  thus 
garnered  that  was  likely  to  be  of  service  to  his  own  vast  constituency.  In  1862  he  visited 
Europe,  and  travelled  extensively  over  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent.  In  1863  he  went  as  Commissioner  to  the  International  Exhibition  at  Ham- 
burg, and  also  visited  the  agricultural  schools  in  Europe.  His  report  on  the  latter  has  been 
of  great  service  to  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  consult  it  while  engaged  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  agricultural  schools  established  by  Congress. 

Contributing  largely  to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the  material  resources  of 
the  State,  Mr.  Secretary  Flint  has  done  his  full  quota  of  labor  as  a  citizen.  Of  the  public 
schools  he  has  always  been  an  enlightened  and  beneficent  friend.  In  the  foundation  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  and  of  the  Agrictiltural  College  at  Amherst,  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  Of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  institution  he  is  a  member,  and  in  the 
Amherst  Agricultural  College  he  has  held  the  office  of  Lecturer,  Secretary,  and  he  has 
recently  been  unanimously  elected  President  of  that  Institution. 

In  addition  to  these  labors  for  agriculture  and  the  public  schools,  he  has  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  increase  and  growth  of  public  or  free  town  libraries  throughout  the  State, 
has  given  to  such  town  libraries  several  thousand  volumes  besides  his  own  Reports,  and  has 
recently  given  a  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  free  library  in  his  native  town. 

In  1878,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  Mr.  Flint  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Secretary.  In  the  statement  by  which  it  was  prefaced,  he  recited  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  accepted  that  office.  It  was  understood  by  all  parties  that  he  should  not  hold  it 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  an  annual  election.  Without  such  an  implied  covenant  he  would 
not  have  entertained,  for  a  moment,  the  idea  of  a  step  involving  a  complete  change  of  the 
whole  plan  of  life.  The  committee  representing  the  Board  said,  "  We  want  you  to  take 
the  office,  grow  up  into  it,  and  make  yourself  useful  for  twenty  years  to  come."  Now 
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twenty-five  years, — a  quarter  of  a  century, — having  passed,  he  desired  to  take  a  step  long 
contemplated,  and, — with  thanks  to  the  Board  for  the  entire  cordiality,  confidence,  and 
unanimity  with  which  they  had  always  co-operated  with  him, — resign  his  position. 

The  resignation  was  referred  to  a  very  able  committee,  which  after  full  consideration, 
reported  a  preamble  and  resolution  expressing  high  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services, 
earnestly  requesting  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  to  continue  the  good  work  on 
behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  he  had  achieved  so 
enviable  a  reputation.  Different  gentlemen  spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  the  report,  which, 
— with  additional  resolutions  offered  by  Colonel  Wilder, — was  unanimously  adopted. 

Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  also  submitted  a  paper  on  the  History  and  Progress  of  the 
Board  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  salutary  influence  it  had  exercised  on  the  farming  com- 
munity, and  on  the  public  mind,  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  It  had  originated  and 
modified  the  laws  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  had  arrested  the  progress  of  that 
dreadful  scourge,  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  extirpated  it  from  the  State.  It  had  brought 
together  from  time  to  time  a  band  of  the  most  intelligent,  practical,  and  scientific  co-workers 
that  the  State  possessed.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Secretary  C.  L.  Flint  it  had  pub- 
lished twenty-five  annual  volumes,  "  containing, — with  the  Report  then  in  press, — more  than 
sixteen  thousand  pages  of  matter  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits,  including 
numerous  engravings  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  farm-implements,  and  other  illustrations,  some 
of  which  are  of  high  character  as  works  of  art." 

"These  annual  volumes,  embracing  in  all  an  issue  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  copies,  have  gone  forth  not  only  to  the  farmers  of  this  Commonwealth,  but 
have  been  distributed  throughout  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  They  constitute  a  compre- 
hensive library  in  themselves,  embracing  essays,  reports,  and  discussions  on  almost  every 
subject  in  agriculture,  and  are  eagerly  sought  for  with  every  issue."  "  Much  has  been 
accomplished;  but  greater  results  are  to  be  attained."  "The  time  may  not  be  distant" — 
"  when,  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  constituents  and  capacities  of  our  lands,  a  proper 
division  of  labor,  a  wise  selection  of  crops  and  the  constituents  for  fertilizing  them,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  compete  favorably  with  the  richer  lands  of  the  West." 

The  previsions  of  the  venerable  pomologist  may  be  nearer  realization  than  superficial 
observers  are  willing  to  admit ;  and  if  they  be,  it  is  not  too  much  to  add  that  it  is,  and  it 
will  be,  largely  due  to  the  indefatigable  and  patriotic  labors  of  the  friend  he  so  justly  and 
eloquently  eulogized.  Five  times  as  many  copies  of  his  annual  Report  as  were  needed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are  now  demanded.  The  preparation  of 
such  a  work  devolves  severe  labor  upon  him.  But  this  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  toils 
incidental  to  his  official  position.  Every  farmer  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  all 
other  States,  feels  perfectly  at  liberty  to  call  upon  him  for  information  and  advice.  He  is 
mentor  to  a  wide  circle  of  agricultural  inquirers.    The  worth  of  his  labors  is  not  to  be 
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measured  by  any  mere  monetary  standard,  but  by  the  material  comfort  and  mental 
peace  of  a  million  households,  whose  resources  he  has  helped  to  augment. 

In  addition  to  purely  official  functions,  he  has  added  those  of  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  columns  of  the  agricultural  press.  Much  valuable  material  copied  by  one  agricultural 
paper  from  another  is  from  his  pen. 

If  he  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
had  grown  before,  much  more  is  he  a  benefactor  whose  "  twenty-six  annual  Reports  upon 
the  agriculture  of  Massachusetts  constitute  a  complete  farmer's  library,  embodying  a  vast 
amount  of  scientific  and  practical  information  upon  a  very  wide  range  of  topics,  presented 
in  an  attractive  form,  and  made  readily  accessible  by  a  full  index  of  the  whole  series,"  up  to, 
and  printed  in,  "  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  volume." 

"  Twelve  thousand  copies  of  these  Reports  were  published  annually  for  many  years, 
and  distributed  throughout  the  State ;  while  by  a  system  of  exchanges  with  other  States 
and  countries,  they  have  reached  nearly  every  farm-house  in  New  England,  and  found  their 
way  to  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world." 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  Chilian  Government,  in  connection  with  an  Interna- 
tional Exposition  held  at  Santiago,  awarded  and  sent  him  a  magnificent  diploma  and  a 
beautiful  bronze  medal  in  recognition  of  the  high  quality  and  value  of  his  Reports. 

Of  the  rewards  equitably  due  to  able,  cultured,  upright,  beneficent  activity,  Mr.  Flint 
has  received  many.  Of  the  Manhattan  Beach  property, — comprising  about  five  hundred 
acres,  having  a  sea  front  of  over  two  miles, — and  destined  to  be  the  Brighton  of  America, 
he  is  one  of  the  original  owners,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Directors.  But  of  the  recompense- 
due  to  an  example  which  must  necessarily  inspirit  many  a  fainting  straggler  with  adverse 
circumstances,  which  reveals  how  much  lies  within  the  power  of  resolute,  persistent 
American  youth,  how  rich  and  grand  are  the  possibilities  of  a  human  life,  and  how  ceaseless 
and  widespread  the  benignant  influences  radiating  from  an  individual  may  be,  we  can  only 
speak  as  it  exists  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  and  in  the  cordial  praise  of  thoughtful 
and  just  men. 

Mr.  Flint  was  married  on  the  14th  of  February,  1857,  to  Ellen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Charlotte  (Merriam)  Leland,  of  Grafton,  Mass.  The  issue  of  the  marriage 
consists  of  three  children:  r.,  a  daughter,  Charlotte  L.,  born  December  1st,  1858;  2.,  a  son, 
Charles  L.,  born  March  9th,  i860,  and  now  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst;  3.,  a 
second  son,  Edward  Rawson,  born  September  8th,  1864,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Public  Latin  School. 

Mrs.  Flint  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1875.  She  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Edward  Rawson,  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1650  to  1686,  a 
period  of  thirty-six  years. 
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>ADDOCK,  CHARLES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Beverly,  Mass.    Born  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  July  14th,  1822.    On  the  paternal  side  he  is  lineally  descended  from 
L»    Admiral  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  of  Lee,  England,  who  was  an  eminent  officer  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  whose  grandson,  Charles  Haddock,  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1796. 

The  old  admiral,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  instructed  his  son  to  use  the  money 
bequeathed  to  him,  freely  and  cheerfully,  because  there  was  no  "dirty  money"  among  it. 
By  "  dirty  money"  he  meant  money  that  had  been  accumulated  by  defrauding  the  sailors  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  rations. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Haddock, — the  late  Charles  Brickett  Haddock,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  Dartmouth  College,  for  many  years- 
was  a  man  distinguished  for  his  scholarly  attainments.  He  was  born  in  1 796,  in  that 
portion  of  Salisbury  now  known  as  Franklin,  N.  H.  His  mother,  ne'e  Abigail  Webster,  was 
a  sister  of  Daniel  Webster.  Having  fitted  for  college  at  the  Salisbury  Academy,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  in  181 2.  Being  endowed  with  much  natural  ability,  he  soon  became  a  leader 
in  his  class ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  urbanity  of  manner  made  him  a  general  favorite 
among  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

"  The  year  181 5  was  memorable  in  the  religious  history  of  the  college.  The  period 
immediately  preceding  had  been  marked  by  unusual  religious  depression.  In  some  classes 
only  one  person,  and  but  few  in  any  of  them,  made  profession  of  a  serious  religious 
purpose.  Of  this  small  number  there  were  some,  however,  whose  feelings  were  deep,  and 
whose  lives  were  exemplary.  To  them, — not  more  perhaps  than  eight  or  ten,  in  all, — 
was  due,  under  the  Divine  favor,  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  college. 

First  among  those,  who,  in  that  "Great  Awakening,"  avowed  his  purpose  of  a  new  life, 
was  Mr.  Haddock, — then  in  the  summer  of  his  Junior  year.  The  avowal  was  open,  unre- 
served, and  decisive  ;  and,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  produced  a  strong  sensation.  From 
that  time,  no  one  in  college  exerted  a  more  positive  influence  in  favor  of  personal  religion. 
Not  a  few  traced  their  own  most  serious  thoughts  to  his  example  and  to  his  faithfulness. 

This  change  in  his  feelings  naturally  determined  his  course  in  life  ;  and,  immediately 
after  taking  his  first  degree,  he  entered  the  Seminary  at  Andover  as  a  student  in  theology, 
There  he  pursued  the  profound  and  difficult  studies  of  his  profession  with  more  than 
ordinary  breadth  of  scholarship;  mingling  classical  and  literary  studies  with  those  of 
theology,  but  entering  with  zeal  and  a  chastened  enthusiasm  into  all  the  duties  and  require- 
ments of  the  place." 

He  remained  at  Andover  two  years,  when,  on  account  of  threatened  pulmonary 
complaint,  he  made  a  journey  South,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  Returning  in  1 819,  he 
was, — at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, — appointed  to  the  newly  established  chair  of 
Rhetoric  in  Dartmouth. 

At  that  period,  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  was  found  in  only  two  other  New  England 
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colleges,  namely,  Yale  and  Harvard.  He  filled  the  position  with  marked  ability  until  1838, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Professorship  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  in  which  he  suc- 
cessfully labored  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

In  1850  he  was  appointed  by  President  Fillmore,  Charge"  D'Affaires  at  the  court  of 
Portugal.  He  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1851,  and  remained  there  until  1855,  when  he  returned 
home,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  West  Lebanon.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Charles  Haddock,  was  Susan  S.  Lang,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Lang,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

The  early  education  of  Charles  Haddock'  was  obtained  at  the  select  schools  in  Han- 
over, N.  H.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1840,  and  graduated  from  thence  in  1844, 
— receiving  in  due  course  the  degreee  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  Electing  the  medical  profession, 
he  began  the  studies  appropriate  thereto  under  Professor  Dixey  Crosby,  and  the  late  E.  R. 
Peaselee  ; — both  of  whom  were  at  that  period  connected  with  the  medical  faculty  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  Passing  to  New  York,  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  and,  during  that  time,  was  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker. 
The  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1846,  after  he  had  attended 
the  regular  lecture  courses  in  that  institution. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Concord,  N.  H.  There  he  remained  for  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  engaged  in  private  practice  at  Claremont,  N.  H.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  that 
place,  and  in  1848  located  at  Beverly,  where  he  has  since  been  actively  occupied  as  a 
medical  practitioner, — with  the  single  exception  of  his  term  of  military  service  during  the 
Civil  War. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  Surgeon  of  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Urfited 
States  on  November  7th,  1862.  On  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  he 
was  detailed  as  Surgeon  to  the  U.  S.  General  Hospital,  (Stanley,)  containing  about  five 
hundred  beds.  There  he  remained  on  duty  until  May,  1863,  when,  at  the  request  of 
Colonel  Sprague,  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Macon,  opposite  Beaufort,  on  Bogue  Island.  In 
July,  1863,  he  was  ordered  by  General  Foster  to  report  with  the  Massachusetts  sick  and 
wounded  troops  at  his  post,  to  Captain  Dyer  at  Boston.  He  did  so,  and  was  there 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service. 

His  highly  efficient  services,  and  his  marked  humanity  to  all  who  came  under  his  care, 
earned  for  him  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  medical  service  from  the  State. 

Resuming  his  practice  at  Beverly,  he  has  since  been  busily  and  successfully  engrossed 
by  it.  In  1877,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Rice,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Massachusetts.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  1854,  Dr.  Haddock  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Ellen,  daughter 
of  Captain  M.  Whitney  of  Beverly. 
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ARRETT,  HARVEY  A.,  M.D.,  of  Concord,  Mass.  Born  in  Norfolk,Va.,  May  29th, 
18 1 8.  His  father,  Sherman  Barrett,  was  a  merchant  and  farmer,  and  a  native  of 
Concord,  Mass.  His  mother,  nie  Mary  Worthington,  was  a  native  of  Virginia. 
The  Barrett  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  has  always  been  noted  for  intelligent 
devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Col.  James  Barrett,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  a 
resident  of  Concord,  and  in  "the  times  that  tried  men's  souls"  illustrated  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  sturdiness  and  deliberate  determination  to  dare  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  defence  of  in- 
alienable political  rights.    He  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Barrett. 

The  guns  fired  at  Lexington,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  April  19th,  1776,  summoned  Col., 
then  Captain  Barrett,  to  the  command  of  the  mustering  American  militia.  The  echo  of 
those  guns  was  heard  around  the  world.  Long  before  their  reverberations  had  died  away 
among  the  granite  hills,  the  stout  farmers  and  craftsmen  of  the  neighborhood  hastened  to 
align  themselves  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  military  stores.  Captain  Barrett  formed 
them  into  two  battalions,  and  then  retired  to  high  ground  over  the  North  Bridge,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Common, — there  to  await  reinforcements.  The  old  warrior  had  not  long 
to  wait.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Provincial  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
He  had  been  with  Shirley  at  Oswego,  with  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga,  and  with  Amherst 
at  Crown  Point,  but  he  had  never  seen  the  summons  to  actual  conflict  obeyed  with  greater 
alacrity.  When  age  had  overtaken  him,  he  resigned  his  commission.  The  outburst  of  the 
long-gathering  storm  found  him  in  the  peacefulness  of  civil  life.  The  Massachusetts 
militia  was  organized  in  the  beginning  of  1775,  and  the  experienced  veteran  was  solicited 
to  take  the  command.  He  declined,  on  account  of  his  years.  "  We  don't  want  active  ser- 
vice :  we  want  your  advice,"  said  his  urgent  townsmen.  He  accepted  the  command,  and 
by  the  acceptance  gained  an  immortal  renown.  Militia  poured  in  from  Carlisle,  Chelms- 
ford, Littleton,  Weston,  Acton,  and  neighboring  towns — all  eager  to  avenge  the  slaughter 
at  Lexington.    By  10  o'clock  a.m.,  400  patriots  received  Col.  Barrett's  orders. 

That  day  was  the  most  eventful  that  had  ever  dawned  on  the  American  continent.  It 
saw  the  first  British  soldiers  slain  while  attempting  to  enforce  the  mandates  of  oppression. 
It  witnessed  the  death  of  49  American  patriots,  and  the  wounding  of  39  others,  whose  only 
crime,  and  whose  greatest  glory,  was  that  they  had  stood  up  manfully  in  defence  of  the 
dearest  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  British  Constitution.  On  that  day,  Freedom,  with 
jubilee  trumpet,  proclaimed  liberty  through  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and 
braced  herself  for  the  seven  years'  conflict  that  was  to  issue  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
American  independence. 

A  few  days  after  the  fight  at  Concord,  we  find  Colonel  Barrett,  with  other  distin- 
guished officers,  in  council  with  General  Ward.  A  partial  organization  of  the  army  was 
effected,  and  preparations  made  to  besiege  Boston.  Afterwards,  Col.  Barrett  gladly  gave 
what  aid  he  could  to  the  common  cause,  and  died  about  the  close  of  the  struggle. 
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The  descendants  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  were  imbued  with  the  paternal  spirit. 
James  Barrett,  grandson  of  the  old  hero,  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  the  frays  of  Lexington  and 
Concord.  Forbidden  to  take  part  in  them,  he  made  himself  extremely  useful  by  assisting 
to  conceal  the  military  stores  which  the  British  had  come  to  destroy,  and  by  making  cart- 
ridges for  those  who  went  out  to  fight.  The  great-grandson,  Dr.  Barrett,  in  like  manner, 
though  professionally  a  non-combatant,  lent  most  efficient  assistance  to  the  Union  armies 
in  the  late  terrific  contest  with  social  and  political  heresy. 

Dr.  Barrett  lives  in  the  locality  with  which  his  family  must  ever  be  honorably  associ- 
ated. The  house  he  occupies  and  has  owned  since  1850,  has  an  interesting  history  of  its 
own.  It  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Buckley,  a  minister  from  England,  in  the  year  1636, 
and  was  used  as  a  fort  during  the  Indian  wars.  In  what  is  now  the  sitting-room,  the  lands 
comprised  within  the  town  were  purchased  from  the  aborigines. 

The  early  education  of  Dr.  Barrett  was  received  in  the  district  and  select  schools  of 
Northampton,  Mass.  He  entered  Amherst  College  in  1837,  and  graduated  with  the  diplo- 
ma of  A.B.  in  1842.  Choosing  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  began  the  studies  appropriate 
thereto  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett  of  Northampton,  who  was 
a  celebrated  physician  in  that  town.  He  finished  them  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Winslow 
Lewis  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  attended  the  regular  c6urses  of  instruction  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Harvard  University.    His  degree  of  M.D.  was  received  in  1845. 

In  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Barrett's  preparatory  studies  he  officiated  as  Assistant  House 
Physician  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  settled 
in  the  ancestral  town,  and  commenced  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Barrett  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society  since  his 
graduation.  Immediately  after  the  momentous  battle  at  Gettysburg,  he  was  sent  by  Sur- 
geon-General Dale,  as  special  surgeon  and  physician,  to  the  ensanguined  field,  and  rendered 
excellent  service  to  the  maimed  and  dying  defenders  of  our  national  Union.  In  1863  he  was 
married  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  William  Leighton  of  Concord,  and  sister  to  the  author  of 
that  name. 


EALY,  JOHN  P.,  LL.D.,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Washington,  New  Hampshire, 
December  28th,  18 10.  His  father,  Joseph  Healy,  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
and  removed  to  New  Hampshire  in  infancy.  He  was  a  man  of  distinction,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire.  He  affiliated  with  the 
Adams'  wing  of  the  old  National  Republican  party.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Healy,  nee  Sarah 
Copeland,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
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After  the  usual  preliminary  education,  received  in  Plainfield  Academy,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1835.  Thirty-six  years  after- 
ward,— in  1 87 1, — his  Alma  Mater  recognized  his  filial  claims  to  special  honor  by  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  LL.D. 

On  graduating  from  college,  he  elected  to  follow  the  profession  of  law,  and,  with  a 
view  to  that  end,  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  eloquent  statesman,  Daniel  Webster. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  and  from  that  date  was  associated  in  legal  practice 
with  his  old  preceptor,  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1852. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Healy  was  originally  an  Old  Line  Whig.  During  the  sessions  of  1840, 
1849,  and  1850,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1854,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on 
Railways  and  Canals,  on  Towns,  and  on  Education. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Millard  Fillmore,  Mr.  Healy  was  appointed 
and  commissioned  United  States  Judge  for  California,  but  declined  to  accept  the  office. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Boston,  and  has  held  the  same  office  con- 
tinuously from  that  time  to  this, — a  period  of  more  than  twenty-two  years.  Distinguished 
abilities  and  public  services  weigh  more  than  mere  partisan  claims  in  the  judgment  of  the 
wise  Bostonians,  who,  in  municipal  affairs,  prefer  the  retention  of  able,  upright,  efficient 
officers — without  respect  to  politics — to  the  changes  which  fluctuating  popular  opinion 
would  otherwise  carry  along  with  it. 

In  December,  1847,  Mr.  Healy  married  Mary  S.  Barker  of  Boston. 


*AWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL,  of  Concord,  Mass.  Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July 
4th,  1804.  His  father  was  a  sea  captain  who  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Surinam  in 
1808.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Manning,  was  a  woman  of  great 
beauty,  and  such  extreme  sensibility  that  she  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
occasioned  by  her  husband's  death.  For  more  than  thirty  years  she  ate,  alone,  in  her 
chamber. 

The  ancestral  Hawthornes  came  from  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  helped  in  the  persecution  of  the  witches  and  the  Quakers.  The  men  of  the 
family  followed  the  sea  for  a  long  period;  "  a  gray-headed  shipmaster  in  each  generation 
retiring  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  homestead,  while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary 
place  before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt  spray  and  the  gale,  which  had  blustered  against 
his  sire  and  grandsire." 
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The  A  merican  Cyclopedia,  which  embodies  much  of  what  is  known  of  the  facts  and 
incidents  of  Hawthorne's  life,  states  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  in  feeble  health,  he 
was  sent  to  live  on  a  farm  belonging  to  the  family  in  Raymond,  on  the  borders  of  Sebago 
Lake,  in  Maine.  In  Salem  he  completed  his  studies,  previous  to  matriculation  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1825.  The  class  proved  to  be  a  very  distinguished  one. 
George  B.  Cheever,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and  Franklin  Pierce  were  among  the  members. 
The  latter  was  his  intimate  friend. 

After  graduation  he  resided  many  years  in  Salem,  leading  a  recluse  life,  reading,  study- 
ing, dreaming,  and  composing  wild  tales,  most  of  which  he  burned,  but  published  some  of 
them  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  His  first  printed  volume  was  an  anonymous  romance, 
entitled  Fanshawe  issued  at  Boston,  in  1828,  but  never  acknowledged  nor  reprinted. 

In  1836  he  edited,  and  indeed  wrote,  the  whole  of  the  American  Magazine  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  but — -owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  publishers — received  no  compensation 
for  his  services.  In  1837  he  collected  from  an  annual,  named  The  Token,  and  from  other 
periodicals,  a  number  of  his  stories,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  under  the  truthful  title  of 
Twice  -Told  Tales.  Mr.  Longfellow  paid'  it  the  kindliest  and  most  appreciative  attention 
in  the  North  American  Review,  and  wrote: — "To  this  little  book  we  would  say,  '  Live 
ever,  sweet,  sweet  book  !'  It  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  man  of  genius.  Everything  about 
it  has  the  freshness  of  morning  and  of  May.  These  flowers  and  green  leaves  of  poetry  have 
not  the  dust  of  the  highway  upon  them.  They  have  been  gathered  fresh  from  the  secret 
places  of  a  peaceful  and  gentle  heart.  There  flow  deep  waters,  silent,  calm,  and  cool :  and 
the  green  leaves  look  into  them  and  '  God's  blue  heaven.'  The  book,  though  in  prose,  is 
nevertheless  written  by  a  poet.  He  looks  upon  all  things  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  with 
lively  sympathies :  for  to  him  external  form  is  but  the  representation  of  internal  being, — all 
things  having  a  life,  and  end  and  aim." 

In  1842  a  new  edition,  together  with  another  collection  of  tales  from  the  Democratic 
Review  and  other  magazines,  was  put  forth.  George  W.  Curtis  aptly  characterized  them  as 
"  full  of  glancing  wit,  of  tender  satire,  of  exquisite  natural  description,  of  subtle  and  strange 
analysis  of  human  life,  darkly  passionate  and  weird." 

Prior  to  this,  in  1838,  Bancroft  the  historian,  then  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
appointed  him  a  weigher  and  gauger  in  the  custom-house.  He  did  his  duty  well,  was  a 
favorite  with  the  sailors,  and  held  his  office  till  1841  ;  when,  as  a  Democrat,  he  gave  place 
to  the  Whig  appointed  under  the  administration  of  President  Harrison.  Then,  as  now, 
an  efficient  civil  service  reform  was  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of  the  nation. 

From  the  custom-house  he  went  to  Brook  Farm,  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  passed 
some  months  with  the  association  for  agriculture  and  education — of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders— resident  on  that  property.  In  less  than  a  year  he  returned  to  Boston,  lived 
there  until  1843— when  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Peabody— and  then  took  up  his  abode  in 
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the  old  manse  at  Concord.  There  The  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  (New  York,  1846,) 
were  mostly  written,  in  a  delightful  little  study  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  from  whose  win- 
dows a  former  clerical  incumbent  had  watched  the  fight  between  the  British  troops  and  his 
parishioners,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775  ;  and  in  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  had  written 
his  potent  treatise,  Nature. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  Salem,  whither  he 
moved  his  family.  Of  his  experiences  there,  he  has  written  a  vivid  and  somewhat  satirical 
account  in  his  introduction  to  The  Scarlet  Letter,  published  at  Boston  in  1850,  and  one  of 
the  most  fascinating,  popular,  and  peculiar  fictions  of  the  century.  In  common  with  most 
of  his  literary  productions,  it  is  a  study  of  morbid  psychology.  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  glows 
with  the  fire  of  a  suppressed,  secret,  feverish  excitement :  it  is  not  the  glow  of  natural  life, 
but  the  hectic  of  disease  which  burns  upon  the  cheeks  of  its  actors.  .  .  .  The  whole 
sky  and  air  are  tropical ;  and,  instead  of  the  gentle  monotony  of  ordinary  existence,  its 
long,  wearing,  languid  sorrows,  its  vulgar  meanness  and  sleep,  we  have  a  perpetual  strain  of 
excitement, — a  fire  that  neither  wanes  nor  lessens,  but  keeps  at  its  original  scorching  heat 
for  years." 

In  1849,  the  Whigs  again  came  into  power,  and  the  author  was  ousted  from  office  a 
second  time.  He  then  settled  at  Lenox,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass,  and  there  wrote  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  (Boston,  185 1.)  It  is  a  bold,  startling,  horrifying  illustration  of  provi- 
dential retribution.  "  The  terrible  Nemesis  that  waits  on  the  extortion  of  the  ancestor, 
and  pursues  the  wages  of  iniquity  till  the  injured  family  receives  its  own  again,  reminds  one 
of  the  inexorable  fate  of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  and,  in  describing  the  successive  footfalls  of 
the  angel  of  retribution  in  that  ill-starred  mansion,  the  author  rises  into  a  fearful  sublimity 
worthy  of  the  theme." 

Next  in  order  came  The  Blithedale  Romance,  (Boston,  1852,)  in  which  he  made  free 
with  his  old  and  affectionately  remembered  home  at  Brook  Farm,  as  the  most  romantic 
episode  of  his  own  life.  Characters  and  incidents,  might  have  been,  but  were  not,  at  that 
celebrated  spot.  All  were  entirely  fictitious.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Concord, 
purchased  a  house  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  intended  to  make  it  a  permanent  home. 
During  the  Presidential  campaign  he  published  a  Life  of  General  Franklin  Pierce,  his  old 
college  friend,  and  the  Democratic  candidate, — who  was  elected. 

In  1853  President  Pierce  appointed  him  to  one  of  the  most  lucrative  consulates  in  his 
gift: — that  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Hawthorne  held  the  post  until  1857,  when  he  resigned,  and 
with  his  wife  and  family  spent  about  two  years  in  France  and  Italy.  In  the  latter  country, 
during  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  collected  the  materials  for,  and  also  wrote — what  many 
admiring  critics  regard  as  his  best  work  —  The  Marble  Faun,  which  was  published  at 
Boston  in  i860,  and  was  reprinted  in  London  under  the  title  of  The  Transformation. 
His  next  work,  published  in  1863,  under  the  title  of  Our  Old  Home,  consists  of  a  series  of 
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sketches  of  English  people,  residences,  scenery,  etc.,  etc.,  first  contributed  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.    It  was  the  last  of  the  books  that  appeared  during  his  life. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  occurred  in  1864.  Returning  to  Concord  in  the  latter 
part  of  i860,  he  lived  there  until  health  failed.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  set  out  on  a  jour- 
ney through  New  Hampshire,  in  company  with  ex-President  Pierce.  "  Pie  reached  a  hotel 
in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  where  he  stopped  for  the  night,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  in 
the  morning." 

Hawthorne  was  a  voluminous,  but  always  instructive  and  excellent  writer.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  books  already  mentioned,  he  edited  in  1845  The  Journal  of  an  African 
Cruiser  from  the  manuscript  of  Lieutenant  Horatio  Bridge,  a  naval  officer.  He  also  pub- 
lished True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography,  in  1851;  The  Wonder  Book  for  Girls 
and  Boys,  in  the  same  year;  The  Snow  Image  and  other  Twice-Told  Tales,  in  1852  ;  and 
Tanglewood  Tales,  a  continuation  of  the  Wonder  Book,  in  1853. 

After  his  death  his  wife  edited  and  published  his  diaries,  which  were  very  full  and 
accurate.  The  American  Note  Books  appeared  in  1868  ;  the  English  Note  Books  in  1870  ; 
and  the  French  and  Italian  Note  Books  in  1872.  In  the  latter  year  was  also  issued  a 
remarkable  but  unfinished  psychological  romance,  denominated  Septimius  Felton,  or  the 
Elixir  of  Life,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  found  among  his  papers,  and  edited  by  his 
daughter  Una. 

Peculiar  in  character  and  unique  in  genius,  he  harmoniously  blended  very  opposite 
qualities.  With  masculine  force  and  robustness  he  united  pervasive  womanly  tenderness. 
"  He  was  feminine  in  his  quick  perceptions,  his  fine  insight,  his  sensibility  to  beauty,  his 
delicate  reserve,  his  purity  of  feeling.  No  man  comprehended  woman  more  perfectly  ; 
none  has  painted  woman  with  a  more  exquisite  and  ethereal  pencil." 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  possessed  considerable  artistic  and  literary  ability,  and 
published  a  volume  of  Notes  in  England  and  Italy.  She  died  while  residing  in  the  for- 
mer country  with  their  two  daughters.  Julian  Hawthorne,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sophia 
P.  Hawthorne,  is  a  writer  of  growing  power  and  reputation.  His  first  book,  published  in 
London  and  New  York,  is  a  novel,  entitled  Bressant. 
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EWHALL,  EDWARD,  M.D.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Born  in  that  town,  July  22d, 
1822.  His  parents  were  John  and  Delia  (Breed)  Newhall,  both  natives  of  the 
same  place. 

Young-  Newhall  received  his  early  scholastic  education  at  the  Friends'  Institute, 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  His  medical  studies  began  in  1845,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols,  who  has  achieved  professional  celebrity  by  his  judicious  methods  of 
treating  insanity,  and  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Bloomingdale  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  From  his  supervision,  the  student  passed  to  that  of  the  medical 
authorities  of  Harvard  University.  In  the  Medical  Department  of  that  venerable  institu- 
tion he  received  the  usual  courses  of  thorough  scientific  instruction,  and  graduated  from  it 
in  the  year  1848,  fully  prepared  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  professional  service. 

Wisely  non-content  with  the  knowledge  and  operative  skill  acquired  in  private  and 
public  schools,  he  resolved  to  seek  further  enlargement  of  both  in  the  famous  schools  and 
hospitals  of  other  lands.  For  that  purpose  he  went  abroad  after  graduation,  and  remained 
about  two  years.  The  time  of  his  absence  was  spent  chiefly  in  Paris.  The  principal 
hospitals  of  that  city  became  very  familiar  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  Hotel 
Dieu,  founded  in  the  year  660,  by  Saint  Landry,  Bishop  of  Paris,  enlarged  by  King  Philip 
Augustus,  and  endowed  by  Saint  Louis,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.  suc- 
cessively, is  the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  It  contains  828  beds,  and 
receives  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  the  exception  of  incurable  persons,  and  those  afflicted 
by  cutaneous  disorders. 

The  hospitals  of  La  Charite  and  La  Pitie"  also  receive  due  share  of  attention  from 
American  students.  Nor  are  the  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases  forgotten 
or  neglected.  Saint  Louis,  for  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  with  its  882  beds  ;  the 
Hbpital  du  Midi,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  secret  maladies  in  men  only,  with  its  336 
beds  ;  and  the  Hbpital  de  Lourcine,  which  occupies  a  part  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the 
CordelUres,  and  which  was  founded  by  Marguerite  de  Provence  in  1284,  with  its  276  beds, 
set  apart  to  the  treatment  of  women  afflicted  with  secret  diseases,  and  all  inspected  and 
made  to  contribute  their  quota  of  knowledge  to  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  relieve 
humanity  from  the  pressure  of  all  the  ills  to  which  infirmity  exposes  it.  Besides  these  are 
the  Hbpital  des  Lnfants  Maladcs,  which  receives  sick  children  of  both  sexes  ;  and  among 
the  almshouses,  the  Hospice  des  Incurables  (^homines),  the  Hospice  des  Incurables  (^femmes), 
and  the  Hospice  des  Infants  Assistes,  founded  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  for  foundlings. 

With  all  these  celebrated  institutions  Dr.  Newhall  became  more  or  less  acquainted  ;  as 
do  the  majority  of  American  graduates  who  visit  Paris  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  science 
and  methods  of  the  healing  art,  before  settling  down  as  general  practitioners  at  home. 

Three  months  out  of  the  twenty-four,  devoted  to  European  studies,  were  passed  in  the 
world-renowned  Lying-in  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Dublin.    That  institution  is  one  of  the 
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largest  and  most  successfully  conducted  of  its  kind  in  any  country,  and  affords  unusual 
facilities  to  students  in  its  special  department.  An  average  of  three  thousand  births  occurs 
in  it  annually. 

Returning  home  in  1850,  Dr.  Newhall  commenced  practice  in  Lynn,  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  laboriously  and  successfully  applied  himself  to  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  profession.  Among  the  members  of  the  medical  fraternity,  and  with  the 
public  generally,  in  that  section  of  the  State,  he  has  for  a  long  time  justly  enjoyed  an 
enviable  professional  position,  and  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  intensely  truthful  and 
scrupulously  honest. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  He  is 
also  connected  with  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society,  and  has  served  as  its 
President  for  two  annual  terms.  Of  the  Lynn  Medical  Association  he  is  also  a  member, 
and  has  twice  been  the  President  of  that  organization. 

Dr.  Newhall  was  married,  October  23d,  1853,  to  Eliza  F.  Beaumont,  of  Canton,  Mass., 
who  died  in  June,  1870,  leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  1873,  ne  was  married 
again  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Saunderson,  nee  Field,  of  Quincy,  Mass.  One  child,  a  son,  is  the  issue 
of  the  last  marriage. 


POAR,  E.  ROCK  WOOD,  of  Concord,  Mass.    Born  in  Concord,  February  21st, 
1816.    He  is  the  brother  of  U.  S.  Senator  G.  F.  Hoar,  and  the  son  of  Hon. 
*    Samuel  Hoar,  lawyer,  of  Concord.    On  the  father's  side,  he  is  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  cultured,  patriotic,  and  influential  ancestors ;  and,  on  the  mother's,  is 
descended  from  the  celebrated  Roger  Sherman,  whose  daughter  she.  was. 

After  the  customary  scholastic  preparation  in  primary  and  academic  institutions,  young 
Hoar  entered  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1835.  Turning  his  educa- 
tional acquirements  to  immediate  account,  he  taught  school  for  about  a  year  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Afterwards,  he  studied  the  theory  and  practice  of  law  in  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  ^n  !^4^  ne  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts;  served  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1849  to 
1855,  and  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  from  1859  to  1869. 

In  March,  1869,  Judge  Hoar  was  commissioned  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  official  until  June,  1870.  As  one  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  National  Government,  it  became  his  legal  duty  "  to  prosecute  and  conduct  all 
suits  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  United  States  was  concerned ;"  and  "  to  give  his 
advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of  law  when  required  by  the  President  of  the  United 
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States;  or  when  requested  by  the  heads  of  departments,  touching  any  matters  that"  might 
"  concern  their  departments."  Some  of  the  ablest  American  statesmen  had  occupied  the 
exalted  and  responsible  post  of  Attorney-General.  Among  them  were  Caleb  Cushing,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  with  others  of  national  repute;  but  to  none — except  possi- 
bly to  the  veteran  diplomatist  Cushing — was  it  a  school  preparatory  to  the  highest  diplo- 
matic triumph,  as  it  proved  to  be  to  Judge  Hoar. 

As  Attorney-General,  he  was — in  common  with  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy, 
Treasury,  Interior,  and  the  Postmaster-General — a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
one  of  his  confidential  advisers.  In  consultation  with  the  President  on  the  affairs  and 
administration  of  the  Government,  its  relations  to  foreign  powers,  and  particularly  to  Great 
Britain,  necessarily  and  frequently  came  under  protracted  discussion. 

The  result  was  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission 
which  negotiated  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1871. 

Whether  the  Treaty  of  Washington  "  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  general  spirit  and 
object,  of  its  particular  stipulations,  or  of  its  relation  to  the  high  contracting  parties,"  it 
"  constitutes  one  of  the  most  notable  and  interesting  of  all  the  great  diplomatic  acts  of  the 
present  age." 

"  It  disposes,"  Mr.  Cushing  adds,  in  his  volume  on  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  "  in  forty- 
three  articles,  of  five  different  subjects  of  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States;  two  of  them  European  or  imperial,  three  American  or  colonial, and  some  of 
them  of  such  nature  as  most  imminently  to  imperil  the  precious  peace  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations."  Some  of  these  matters  of  controversy  dated  from  the  very 
beginning  of  American  independence,  and  were  perpetually  rising  to  the  surface  of  discus- 
sion to  vex  and  disturb  the  good  understanding  between  the  kindred  nations.  Prior 
negotiations  had  failed  to  remove  the  differences  complained  of ;  and  it  is  to  the  lasting 
praise  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  President  Grant  that  they  were  deeply  anxious  to  remove 
every  shadow  of  offence  from  the  face  of  their  international  relations. 

Great  Britain  made  the  decisive  advance  toward  an  honorable  and  wise  reconciliation 
by  consenting  to  send  five  Commissioners  to  Washington,  to  treat  with  five  other  Commis- 
sioners on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  They  met  in  due  time  and  form,  with  less  of 
formality  and  ostentation  than  European  Congresses  assembled  to  terminate  colossal  wars, 
and  to  decide  the  political  fate  of  helpless  nationalities.  But  never  did  any  diplomatic 
Congress — neither  at  Vienna,  nor  Laybach,  nor  Berlin — contain  more  consummately 
learned  and  able  participants,  nor  did  they  treat  of  more  momentous  affairs  than  did  that 
simple  Anglo-Saxon  conference  at  Washington. 

The  five  Commissioners  for  the  United  States  were  Hamilton  Fish,  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
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Samuel  Nelson,  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  and  George  H.  Williams.  All  were  fitting 
representatives  of  the  diplomacy,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  legislature  of  their  own  land. 
The  five  Commissioners  for  Great  Britain  were  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  President  of  the 
Queen's  Council ;  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  ex-Minister  and  actual  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  accomplished  and  respected  British  Minister  at 
Washington  ;  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  able  and  eloquent  Premier  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  and  Professor  Montague  Bernard — representative  of  the  English  Universities. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  ten  men  met  together  with  the  firm  resolve  to 
leave  no  honorable,  conciliatory  means  untried  in  order  to  negotiate  a  righteous  and  per- 
manent peace  ;  and  that  in  this  they  were  sustained  by  the  patriotic  and  Christian  sentiment 
of  their  respective  nations.  "  In  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  the  Commissioners,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1871,  completed  a  treaty,  which  received  the  prompt  approval  of  their  respective 
Governments;  which  has  passed  unscathed  through  the  severest  ordeal  of  a  temporary 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  Governments  respecting  the  construction  of  some  of  its 
provisions ;  which  has  already  attained  the  dignity  of  a  monumental  act  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind  ;  and  which  is  destined  to  occupy  hereafter  a  lofty  place  in  the  history  of 
the  diplomacy  and  the  international  jurisprudence  of  Europe  and  America."  Cushing. 

By  the  treaty,  provision  was  made  for  the  settlement,  by  arbitration,  of  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  for  injuries  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  Confederate  cruisers,  fitted 
out  in  British  ports  to  make  war  on  the  United  States. 

Provision  was  also  made,  by  means  of  a  mixed  Commission,  to  settle  all  claims  on 
either  side,  for  injuries  by  either  Government  to  the  citizens  of  the  other,  during  the 
American  civil  strife,  other  than  those  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  Confederate  ships  of 
war. 

Provisions  were  also  made  for  the  permanent  regulation  of  the  coast  fisheries  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the  colonies  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  New- 
foundland. 

Other  articles  "  provide  for  the  reciprocal  free  navigation  of  certain  rivers,  including 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  for  the  common  use  of  certain  canals  in  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
and  in  the  United  States;  for  the  free  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan;  for  reciprocal  free 
transit  across  the  territory  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  as 
the  case  may  be."  The  whole  of  these  stipulations  \  /ere  made  subject  to  the  legislative 
provisions  to  be  afterwards  enacted  by  the  several  Governments  concerned. 

Lastly,  arrangements  were  concluded  "  for  determining,  by  arbitration,  which  of  two 
different  channels  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  main  land  constitutes  the  true 
boundary  line  in  that  region  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain." 

All  these  disputed  matters  were  chronic  causes  of  ill  blood  and  bad  feeling  between  the 
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two  great  kindred  nations  that  lead  the  van  of  Christian  civilization.  Under  irritating 
conditions,  not  at  all  unlikely  of  occurrence,  they  might  have  provoked  actual  hostilities, 
and  occasioned  senseless,  sanguinary,  and  desolating  war.  It  is  glory  sufficient  for  one  life- 
time to  have  been  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  all  difficulties  between  the  friendly  inter- 
course and  beneficent  co-operation  of  the  British  and  American  peoples. 

Judge  Hoar  and  his  associates  could  not  have  expected  to  escape  adverse  criticism 
altogether.  They  met  with  it,  to  some  extent,  from  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  in  still  larger 
measure  from  a  certain  class  of  trans-Atlantic  writers  and  politicians,  who  impliedly  accused 
them  of  taking  advantage  of  the  innocent  and  guileless  simplicity  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners. In  the  face  of  all  charges  they  maintained  discreet  silence,  and  left  all  details 
to  their  own  Government,  which  alone  could  deal  with  them. 

For  the  signal  services  ol  Judge  Hoar,  the  nation  owes  him,  at  least,  the  meed  of 
respectful  and  grateful  acknowledgment.  By  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  says  Mr.  Cushing, 
"  we  have  gained  the  vindication  of  our  rights  as  a  Government  ;  the  redress  of  the  wrong 
done  to  our  citizens  ;  the  political  prestige,  in  Europe  and  America,  of  the  enforcement  of 
our  rights  against  the  most  powerful  state  of  Christendom ;  the  elevation  of  maxims  of 
right  and  of  justice  into  the  judgment-seat  of  the  world  ;  the  recognition  of  our  theory  and 
policy  of  neutrality  by  Great  Britain  ;  the  honorable  conclusion  of  a  long-standing  contro- 
versy and  the  extinction  of  a  cause  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
and  the  moral  authority  of  having  accomplished  these  great  objects  without  war,  by  peace- 
ful means,  by  appeals  to  conscience  and  to  reason,  through  the  arbitrament  of  a  high 
international  Tribunal." 

Though  we  may  not  expect  that  the  august  precedent  thus  established  will  be  univer- 
sally imitated  ;  though  numerous  causes  will  yet  drive  contending  nations  into  the  crimes 
and  cruelties  of  war  ;  yet  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — through  their  respective 
Commissioners, — have  shown  how  all  questions  affecting  national  interests  and  national 
honor  may  be  settled  by  peaceful  arbitration. 

Great  Britain  has  proudly  and  honorably  fulfilled  all  her  obligations  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty,  and  if  America  has  seemed  to  lag  reluctant  in  the  rear,  so  far  as  the 
Fisheries  Award  is  regarded,  it  was  only  until  the  demands  of  equity  and  justice  should 
become  so  clear  that  she  could  respond  with  dignity  and  honor.  The  sacrifices  of  feeling 
in  the  closed  controversy  were  all  made  by  the  mother  country.  On  both  peoples,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  eloquently  remarked,  "  the  seal  of  brotherhood  has  been  stamped  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  Himself ;"  and  both  may  thankfully  glory  in  the  services  rendered 
to  peace  and  humanity  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  by  all  the  awards  subsequently 
made  under  its  provisions. 

Judge  Hoar  was  a  Presidential  elector  at  large  in  1872,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
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third  Congress  as  a  Republican;  receiving  11742  votes  against  5,989,  cast  for  his  Demo- 
cratic competitor. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Caroline  D.,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Nathan  Brooks  of  Concord. 


ETCHINGS,  WILLIAM  VINCENT,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
December  3d,  1824.  His  father,  William  Hutchings,  was  also  a  native  of 
Gloucester,  and  by  occupation  a  sea  captain.  He  died  at  sea,  of  ship  fever,  on 
the  day  his  son,  William  V.,  was  born. 
The  family  is  of  English  origin.  The  founder,  William  Hutchings,  emigrated  from 
England,  and  settled  in  Gloucester  before  the  Revolution.  His  wife  was  a  descendant  of 
William  Vincent,  an  officer  in  the  British  Navy,  during  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First. 
Mr.  Vincent  came  over  the  Atlantic  from  England,  and  settled  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in 
1645.  His  mother  had  been  Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen  Anne, — wife  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  Several  members  of  his  father's  family  had  rendered  inestimable  service  to  their 
native  land  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  no  less  than  four  of  the  number  have  been  honored 
by  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

William  Vincent  Hutchings,  son  of  the  first  immigrant,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Gloucester,  and  held  the  commission  of  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  war  of  181 2.  After  trie  close  of  that  eventful  struggle,  he 
commanded  the  first  American  vessel  that  ever  sailed  from  Boston  to  Japan  :  a  vessel 
owned  by  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of  Boston,  and  having  a  register  of  three  hundred  tons. 
Though  small  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  structures  of  modern  days,  she  performed 
a  service  of  importance  not  often  conceded  to  them.  Her  voyage  from  Boston  to  the  East 
Indies  completed,  she  was  there  chartered  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  a  trip  to  Japan, 
with  which  empire  they  then  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  commercial  intercourse,  to 
the  extent  of  sending  one  ship  every  year.  Being  involved  in  war  at  the  time  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  the  annual  vessel  under  a  neutral  flag,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  enterprise.  Captain  Hutchings  accomplished  his  undertaking  successfully 
He  also  died  of  ship  fever,  at  Boston,  in  1827,  and  was  interred  in  the  old  burial-ground 
on  Boston  Common. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Hutchings,  nee  Hannah  Gage  Trask,  is  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Israel  Trask,  of  Gloucester,  who,  at  eleven  years  of  age  was  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  at  the  siege  of  Boston  and  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council  in  the  administration  of  Governor  Levi  Lincoln.    Jonathan  Trask, 
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father  of  Israel,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  served  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  In  1776  he  received  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant, — in  the  company  of 
Captain  John  Baker,  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  of  Foot, — signed  by  John  Hancock. 

The  early  education  of  young  Hutchings  was  received  in  the  public  and  select  schools. 
The  Academy  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  the  Latin  School  at  Boston,  completed  his  scholastic 
preparation  for  active  life. 

In  1840  he  repaired  to  New  York,  and  entered  business  as  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
The  occupation  proved  to  be  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  and  after  two  years  of  service 
therein,  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York, — a  corporation  insuring  marine  risks.  In  this  he  rose  to  the  office  of 
Secretary,  and  then  of  Second  Vice-President;  which  position  he  retained  until  1857,  when 
he  returned  to  Boston,  and  established  an  agency  for  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance. 

As  the  representative  of  his  old  company  ;  of  the  Delaware  Mutual  Safety  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia, — a  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company; — and  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  he  has  been  and  he  is  very  successful,  as  the 
largely  increased  business  done  by  them  in  Boston  amply  attests. 

Though  a  civilian,  Mr.  Hutchings  had  taken  considerable  interest  in  military  matters, 
and  particularly  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department, — whereon  soldierly  efficiency  is  so 
greatly  dependent,— prior  to  the  outburst  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  In  April,  1 86 1 ,  being 
Quartermaster  of  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  he  was  selected  by 
Governor  Andrew,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  feeding  Massachusetts  soldiers  on  their 
transit  through  Boston  to  the  seat  of  war.  His  battalion,  under  command  of  Major 
Thomas  Stevenson,  was  ordered  to  Fort  Independence,  Boston  harbor,  for  garrison  duty, 
and  remained  there  a  month. 

Receiving  permission  from  Governor  Andrew  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  war,  Major 
Stevenson  went  vigorously  to  work,  and  soon  embodied  the  24th  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  in  which  Mr.  Hutchings  received  the  commission  of  Quartermaster.  Mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  regiment  left  the  State  for  the  field  of  con- 
flict, on  December  9th,  1861.  At  Annapolis,  they  joined  the  expedition  of  General  Burn- 
side,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Newbern  and  Washington,  in  North  Carolina.  Col. 
Stevenson  was  then  made  Brigadier-General,  and  his  Quartermaster  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  of  the  United  States  Army.  As  such,  he  held  the 
position  of  Quartermaster  in  General  Stevenson's  brigade,  which  was  then  the  first  brigade 
in  General  Foster's  division. 

Captain  Hutchings  was  next  appointed  Provost-Marshal  of  Washington,  N.  C,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  until  his  brigade  was  ordered  to  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  after 
the  defeat  of  General  McClellan  in  the  Peninsula.  His  brigade  bore  valiant  part  in  the 
engagements  at  Fort  Sumter  and  Morris  Island  ; — he  ministering  effectively  to  its  physical 
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and  military  necessities.  Of  all  the  transportation  during  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  he  had 
charge. 

On  the  ensuing  reorganization  of  the  army,  his  brigade  was  incorporated  with  the 
the  Tenth  Army  Corps  under  General  Quincy  A.  Gilmore,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the 
James, — then  under  command  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  Captain  Hutchings  was 
made  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Tenth  Corps  at  that  time,  and  was  present  at  the  sieges 
of  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

When  the  Army  of  the  James  under  Gen.  Butler  was  reorganized,  General  Weitzel 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps,  and  Captain  Hutchings 
assigned  to  it  as  Chief  Quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  On  the 
morning  of  April  3d,  1865,  he  enjoyed  the  supreme  pleasure  of  riding  into  Richmond,  the 
whilom  capital  of  the  collapsed  confederacy,  by  the  side  of  his  chief,  General  Weitzel,  who 
was  also  accompanied  by  General  Shepley.  While  in  Richmond  he  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  President  Lincoln  and  his  son,  "  little  Thad,"  on  the  steps  of  the  mansion  formerly 
occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis. 

With  the  surrender  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Colonel  Hutchings  deemed  the  civil  war  to  have 
come  to  a  virtual  end,  and  believing  that  his  country  no  longer  needed  his  services,  he 
resigned  his  commission,  returned  to  Boston,  and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  business,  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  a  partner  during  his  absence. 

In  January,  1876,  he  was  appointed  aide  de  camp  on  the  staff  of  his  Excellency, 
Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  and  held  that  position  during  the  term  of  office  of  Gov. 
Rice. 

Col.  Hutchings  was  married  on  the  18th  of  October,  1865,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
William  Davis  of  Boston,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Vincent  Hutchings. 
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PRAGUE,   PELEG,  LL.D.,  of  Boston.     Born  in  Duxbury,  Plymouth  County, 
Mass.,  April  28th,  1793.    His  father,  Seth  Sprague,  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State, — either  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate, — 
for  twenty-seven  years ;  and  was  twice  chosen  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  family  of  Spragues,  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs,  is  descended  from 
William  Sprague, — who  emigrated  from  England  in  1629,  and  settled  at  Hingham  in  1634, 
• — through  his  son  Samuel,  of  Marshfield,  who  was  a  representative  in  the  General  Court 
for  four  years,  registrar  of  deeds,  and  the  last  Secretary  of  the  old  colony. 
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Peleg  Sprague  was  prepared  for  college  under  the  tuition  of.  the  Rev.  John  Allyn  of 
Duxbury,  and  also  under  the  care  of  the  preceptors  at  Sandwich  Academy.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1808,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  181 2.  On  taking  his  second  degree 
in  181 5,  he  received  the  highest  honor  in  English  oratory. 

Selecting  the  profession  of  law,  he  studied  its  principles  and  applications  ;  first  under 
Judge  Thomas  at  Plymouth  ;  next  in  the  Law  School  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  lastly  in 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  at  Worcester.  In  March,  181 7,  he  removed  to  Hal- 
lowell,  where  he  resided  and  practised  the  duties  of  his  profession,  until  his  removal  to 
Boston  in  January,  1835. 

While  resident  at  Hallowell,  his  political  career  began  as  representative  of  the  town 
in  the  first  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  served  in  the  sessions  of  1821  and  1822, 
and  then  declined  re-election.  He  was  next  appointed  to  the  State  offices  of  District 
Attorney  and  Judge  Advocate,  but  resigned  both  of  them  after  a  brief  incumbency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  Mr.  Sprague  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress  from  the 
Kennebec  District,  was  re-elected  in  1826,  and  served  throughout  both  terms.  He  was 
again  elected  in  1828,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  under  that  election,  in  consequence  of  a 
subsequent  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1829.  From  that  date  until  January,  1835,  when  he  resigned,  he  bore  an 
active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  branch  of  the  National  Legislature. 

Removing  to  Boston  he  resumed  legal  practice,  and  continued  therein  until  the  winter 
of  1840-41,  when  impaired  health  compelled  him,  under  advice  of  physicians,  to  seek  a 
change  of  climate.  He  spent  some  months  in  Florida,  and  after  his  return  in  the  following 
summer  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
The  duties  of  his  new  office  were  light,  and  health  unequal  to  the  labors  of  the  bar. 
By  additional  legislation,  however,  the  burdens  of  his  position  soon  became  quite  onerous  ; 
but  he  still  held  the  post  until  extreme  illness  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it  in  March,  1865. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Boston,  Mr.  Sprague  was  offered  the  chair  of  Ethics  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  He  was  also  urged  to  offer  himself  as  candidate 
for  Congress  from  Boston.    Both  openings  were  declined. 

In  1840  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  which  nominated 
William  Henry  Harrison  for  the  Presidency,  and  John  Tyler  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He 
was  afterwards  elector  at  large  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  cast  his  vote  for  those 
gentlemen. 

The  Law  School  in  connection  with  Harvard  University  has  repeatedly  sought  Judge 
Sprague's  services  as  Professor  of  Law.  On  the  occasion  of  Judge  Story's  death,  and  at 
two  other  periods,  he  was  solicited  to  accept  that  post;  but  did  not  think  it  expedient  in 
view  of  impaired  health  to  add  professorial  duties  to  those  of  District  Judge. 

The  juridical  acquirements  for  which  he  was  distinguished  received  fitting  recognition 
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at  the  hands  of  his  Alma  Mater,  by  the  bestowment  of  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1847.  A  volume  of  his  speeches  and  addresses  was  published  in  1858.  One  volume  of  his 
decisions  in  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Cases  was  published  in  1861,  and  a  second,  in  1868. 
These  contain  but  a  small  portion  of  his  judicial  opinions.  The  greater  part— and  those 
the  more  important —of  the  cases  which  came  before  him,  were  never  reported. 

Judge  Sprague  is  a  shining  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  thoughtful, 
patient,  and  resolute  man,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Nearly  all  his 
life  he  has  suffered  from  painful  affections  of  the  eyes.  Though  originally  strong,  they 
were  early  weakened  by  imprudent  use.  For  the  last  three  years  of  his  college  life  he  was 
unable  to  read,  and  relied  for  success  in  his  studies  on  the  sense  of  hearing  only.  While  a 
student  of  law,  he  labored  under  this  serious  disability.  Some  improvement  took  place 
toward  the  close  of  preparation  for  practice  and  lasted  while  actually  engaged  at  the  bar,  so 
that  he  could  use  his  eyes  to  a  limited  extent,  but  by  daylight  only.  Soon  after  he  went 
upon  the  bench,  they  grew  so  much  worse,  that  he  could  neither  use  them  for  reading  nor 
writing.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  judicial  term  he  did  not  read  a  line.  Much  of 
the  suffering  he  has  endured  through  life  is  due  to  severe  illness  in  1824,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  He  yet  lives,  with  unimpaired  mental  faculties,  and 
bears  his  pains  and  privations  with  marvellous  fortitude  and  cheerfulness. 

The  esteem  in  which  Judge  Sprague  was  held  by  the  legal  fraternity  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  the  bench  is  apparent  in  the  following  address,  presented  to  him  by  them, 
and  written  by  the  late  Judge  Curtis : — 

"To  the  Hon.  Peleg  Sprague. 
Sir, 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  which  you  have  presided  during 
the  last  twenty-three  years,  cannot  allow  you  to  withdraw  yourself  from  the  office  of  Judge  without  an  expression 
of  their  high  estimate  of  your  public  services,  their  profound  respect  for  your  judicial  qualities  and  attainments,  and 
their  grief  for  the  physical  disability  which  has  caused  your  retirement.  They  esteem  it  to  be  due  to  their  country, 
to  you,  and  to  themselves,  that  they  should  bear  their  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  those  services,  and  to  the 
rare  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers  which  alone  could  make  them  possible. 

They  have  found  you  to  be  not  only  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  common  law,  but  master  of  those  special 
branches  of  jurisprudence  and  legislation  which  it  has  been  your  peculiar  province  to  administer.  They  have 
found  in  you  such  power  of  analysis  as  they  have  not  known  surpassed,  united  with  sound  judgment  to  weigh  its 
results.  They  have  found  in  you  that  absolute  judicial  impartiality,  which  can  exist  only  when  a  tender  and  vigi- 
lant conscience  is  joined  to  an  instructed  and  self-reliant  intellect  and  a  firm  will.  And  these  great  powers  and 
attainments  have  been  used  by  you  so  steadily,  so  patiently,  so  continuously,  through  more  years  than  the  profes- 
sional life  of  nearly  all  of  us  can  number,  that  we  have  scarcely  known,  and  your  patience  and  courtesy  have  never 
allowed  us  to  realize,  that  during  much  of  the  time  you  have  been  a  sufferer  from  physical  pain;  and  during  all  the 
time  that  you  have  been  unaided  in  your  labor  by  that  sense  without  which  they  would  have  seemed  impossible. 

We  are  heartily  thankful  for  the  great  benefits  you  have  conferred,  not  on  us  only  but  on  this  community,  and 
on  our  country,  whose  Judicial  Bench  you  have  strengthened  and  illustrated. 

We  deplore  the  cause  which  has  seemed  to  render  your  retirement  necessary. 
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Would  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  do  something  to  alleviate  your  condition,  instead  of  giving  expression  to 
our  sorrow  and  to  our  affectionate  respect. 

(Signed,)  B.  R.  Curtis,  John  H.  Clifford, 

Charles  G.  Loring,  George  Lunt, 

S.  Bartlett,  G.  S.  Hillard, 

Charles  Levi  Woodbury,    Thomas  D.  Eliot, 
Stephen  H.  Phillips,         H.  W.  Paine, 
John  C.  Dodge,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr., 

Committee  of  the  Bar." 

On  January  9th,  1878,  the  Bar  Association  of  Boston  added  its  tribute  to  his  judicial 
and  moral  worth  in  the  following  address: — 

"To  THE 

Hon.  Peleg  Sprague,  the  eminent  statesman,  the  eloquent  advocate,  the  learned  lawyer,  and  the  impartial 
judge; — the  Bar  Association  of  the  city  of  Boston  send  greeting.  .  .  .  They  regret  his  enforced 
absence  on  this  occasion  ;  they  sympathize  with  his  sufferings,  and  they  will  ever  be  mindful  of  the  great  and  pure 
example  of  his  professional  and  private  life. 

(Signed,)  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  President." 

The  transmitted  address  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note  from  the  President, 
dated  Boston,  January  10th,  1878. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 

The  address  which  I  enclose,  presented  by  the  Hon.  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  was  adopted  by  a  rising  and 
unanimous  vote,  and  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bar  Association  yesterday.  I  was 
instructed,  as  their  President,  to  send  it  to  you.  I  need  not  say  how  great  pleasure  I  have  in  performing  this  my 
first  official  duty. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I  am, 
To  yudge  Sprague.  Very  truly  yours,  Benj.  F.  Thomas." 

Judge  Sprague  was  married  in  August,  1818,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Moses  Deming,  of 
Whitesboro,  N.  Y.  Her  parents  dying  while  she  was  quite  young,  she  became  the  ward  of 
General  Joseph  Kirkland  of  Utica,  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  whose  excellent  family  she  was 
reared  with  parental  kindness  and  care.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter  were  the  fruit  of 
the  marriage. 
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IELD,  JOHN,  of  Arlington,  Mass.  Born  in  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  November  22a1, 
1810.  He  was  the  sixth  child  of  John  and  Beulah  (Reed)  Field,  who  were 
blessed  with  a  family  of  fourteen  children.  His  father,  whose  trade  was  that  of  a 
tanner,  was  a  man  of  strict  probity,  and  great  force  of  character.  As  a  citizen  he 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  public  spirit,  and  Christian  principle.  The  mother  of  Mr. 
Field  died  in  his  early  youth,  and  was  always  held  in  tender  and  respectful  memory. 

His  primary  scholastic  education  was  received  at  the  public  schools  during  the  winter 
months.  Manual  training  in  the  duties  of  the  tannery  and  the  farm,  occupied  the  summers. 
Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  with  his  might.  The  allotted  task  drew  forth  all 
the  energy,  sagacity,  and  fidelity  with  which  he  was  naturally  gifted,  and  which  so  strik- 
ingly distinguished  his  maturer  years. 

As  he  grew  in  years,  the  diligent  youth  ardently  desired  a  liberal  education,  and  more 
particularly  as  conviction  of  duty  and  estimate  of  comparative  privilege  induced  him  to 
look  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  his  own  sphere  of  future  usefulness.  With  a  view  to 
intellectual  fitness  for  that  vocation  he  spent  some  time  in  teaching.  In  Groton  Academy 
especially  he  taught  with  acceptance  and  success. 

"Man  proposes,  but  God. disposes,"  is  an  axiom  whose  truth  is  attested  by  all  human 
experience.  The  young  teacher's  health  failed,  preparation  for  the  ministry  was  relinquished, 
and  in  1833  he  accepted  a  situation  in  the  sfore  of  his  elder  brother  Isaac,  who  carried  on 
the  leather  trade  in  Boston,  in  connection  with  a  partner,  under  the  firm  title  of  Field  & 
Converse.  Four  years  later  came  the  financial  crisis  of  1837.  Isaac  Field  decided  to 
remove  to  the  West,  and  his  brother  John  took  his  place  as  the  head  of  the  firm.  Field 
&  Converse  continued  in  business,  without  any  material  changes,  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  are  still  familiarly  remembered  by  the  older  merchants  of  Boston. 

In  1835,  the  year  of  his  first  marriage,  Mr.  Field  took  up  his  residence  in  Brighton,  and 
lived  there  until  1844,  when, — after  several  months  spent  in  Boston, — he  removed  to  West 
Cambridge,  now  known  as  Arlington.  There/he  built  his  house,  laid  out  his  grounds,  and 
established  his  domicile  for  the  remainder  of  life.  There,  five  of  his  children  were  born, 
and  there  he  finally  succumbed  to  the  destructive  power  of  chronic  disease. 

Mr.  Field  was  unambitious  of  public  distinction,  but  wholly  bent  on  the  full  discharge 
of  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  in  the  walks  of  private  life.  Prominence  he  disliked,  and 
for  titular  distinctions  he  had  no  desire.  He  reluctantly  accepted  the  title  and  charge  of 
deacon,  only  when  the  good  of  his  own  church  demanded  the  concession.  Singularly 
modest  and  judiciously  cautious,  he  was  wont  to  act  in  all  matters,  where  either  principle 
or  policy  was  concerned,  only  when  he  had  thoroughly  considered  the  matter  at  issue, 
looked  carefully  on  its  several  aspects,  and  estimated  the  results  that  would  probably  ensue 
from  individual  action.  Yet  he  was  never  timid  or  hesitant  where  right  was  apparent.  At 
whatever  cost,  he  was  sure  to  adhere  to  that. 
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Earnest,  tireless,  inspiring, — faithful  in  all  things,  and  of  sound  judgment, — Mr.  Field 
was  an  evenly,  invariably,  and  exceptionally  successful  business  man.  After  he  had  amassed 
a  competency  for  his  own  needs  and  for  those  of  his  family,  his  counsel  and  co-operation 
were  so  constantly  sought  in  multitudinous  affairs,  and  so  many  were  the  trusts  confided  to 
him,  that  he  remained  what  he  had  always  been — a  busy  and  effective  man. 

His  highest  excellency  was  his  exalted  and  symmetrical  religious  life.  His  standard 
of  moral  being  and  action  was  the  nature  and  character  of  his  Divine  Master.  To  this  he 
individually  aspired,  and  by  this  he  formed  his  opinions  of  men  and  things.  In  the  more 
active  years  of  his  business  career,  when  the  exacting  cares  of  extensive  commerce  engrossed 
all  available  time,  they  were  never  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  hours  devoted  to  relig- 
ious culture,  or  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  working  Christianity.  Money,  influence, 
social  position,  were  all  regarded  as  so  many  talents  entrusted  to  his  stewardship.  Unos- 
tentatious, but  liberal  and  frequent  in  benefactions,  he  habitually  obeyed  at  once  the 
injunctions  of  his  Lord,  and  the  impulses  of  a  kind  and  noble  heart. 

Mr.  Field  was  married  in  1835  to  Sarah  E.  Worcester  of  Brighton.  She  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Worcester.  After  marriage  he  made  his  home  with  her 
family.  Mrs.  Field  died  in  1839  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  second  son.  In  1840  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Deacon  Thaddeus  Baldwin,  also  of  Brighton.  She,  together 
with  three  sons  and  two  daughters, — the  fruit  of  their  union, — now  survives  him. 

Mr.  Field  died  in  great  peace,  and  with  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  on  the 
31st  of  July,  1876.    His  remains  rest  in  the  family  lot  at  Mount  Auburn. 


•ipjjJJIELD,  HENRY  M.,  M.D.,  of  Newton,  Mass.;  Professor  of  Therapeutics  in  Dart- 
mouth  Medical  College.     Born   in    Brighton,  Mass.,  October  3d,  1837.  His 
father,  John  Field,  was  a  native  of  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  and  a  merchant  and  manu- 
<d       facturer  by  occupation.     His  mother,  nee  Sarah  E.  Worcester,  was  the  daughter 
of  David  Worcester,  and  the  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  divine,  who  removed  from  New  Hampshire  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  whose  ancestors  had  emigrated  from  England  to 
this  country  in  1630. 

Mr.  Field  prepared  for  college  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  when  he  left  that  celebrated 
seat  of  learning,  matriculated  in  Harvard  University  in  1855.  He  graduated  thence  in 
1859,  with  the  customary  attestation  of  scholarship  in  the  diploma  of  A.B.,  and  afterwards 
received  that  of  A.M.  in  due  course. 
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In  August,  1859,  ne  began  his  medical  studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor E.  R.  Peaslee,  who,  at  that  time,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Dartmouth  College. 
There,  the  young  neophyte  listened  to  his  first  course  of  lectures,  absorbed  and  assimilated 
all  the  knowledge  they  conveyed,  and  then  repaired  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  New  York,  where  he  completed  his  preparations  for  active  professional  life. 
From  that  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1862,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Field  received  the  commission  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  regular  army,  and  was  stationed  in  South  Carolina,  and  subsequently  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Resigning  his  position  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  he  returned  to  New 
England,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  was  married  to  Miss  L.  M.  Peck,  daughter  of  A.  G. 
Peck,  Esq.,  of  Boston  ; — a  merchant  and  banker  by  profession,  who  died  in  187 1. 

After  leaving  the  army,  Dr.  Field  settled  in  New  York,  and  commenced  practice  in 
that  city,  where  he  became  one  of  the  attending  physicians  at  the  Demilt  Hospital,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  from  1863  to  1866. 

In  1867,  he  removed  to  Newton,  Mass.,  in  which  place  he  has  since  been  actively  and 
profitably  employed  in  general  practice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  paid  special  attention  to 
uterine  diseases.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Therapeutics  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Field  was  one  of  the  corporate  members  of  the  Gynecological  Society  of  Boston,  and 
is  at  present  the  Secretary  of  that  body.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  of  the  Middlesex  South  Medical  Association,  and  also  a  non-resident  member  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

To  the  various  journals  published  in  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  he  is  an 
able  and  comparatively  frequent  contributor.  Among  the  papers  worthy  of  special  mention 
are,  an  essay  on  Typhoid  Fever,  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  in  1865  ;  an  address  on  "  the  necessity  of  associating  constitutional  medication  with 
topical  applications  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  disease,"  read  before  the  Gynecological 
Society,  May  1 8th,  1869,  and  reprinted  from  the  journal  of  that  organization  in  July  of  the 
same  year ;  a  pamphlet  on  Physiological  Remedies  in  the  Treatment  of  Dyspepsia ;  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society  in  1874;  an  aDle 
and  comprehensive  dissertation  on  Digitalis;  read,  in  1877,  before  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society ;  and  also  a  monograph  on  certain  salts  of  quinine.  He  is  also  putting 
through  the  press  a  memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Professor  Albert  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  Dr.  Field's  scientific  essays  indicates  the  special  studies 
through  which  the  general  practitioner  and  laborious  professor  will  make  his  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  already  immense  stock  of  professional  knowledge.    Specialism  is 
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an  intellectual  necessity  to  all  whom  social  laws  and  customs  compel  to  tread  the  ordinary 
paths  of  routine.  It  saves  from  weariness,  while  it  preserves  zest  and  vivacity.  It  gives 
pleasure  to  the  common  round  of  duty,  while  it  invests  the  toiler  with  universal  influence. 

One  of  Dr.  Field's  specialties  is  the  accurate  determination  of  the  power  of  therapeutic 
agents.  Only  by  such  exclusive  investigations  can  their  real  virtue  be  known.  Examina- 
tion has  demonstrated  the  utter  valuelessness  of  conium,  even  when  prepared  by  the  formu- 
las of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Examination  again,  as  conducted  by  Dr.  Field,  has  verified 
the  statement  ot  Hanfield  Jones,  that  digitalis  is  not  a  cardiac  depressant,  but  a  cardiac  ex- 
citant, and  one  of  the  most  prompt  and  sure  of  its  class.  The  acceptance  of  the  verified 
statement  involves  revolution  of  opinion  and  practice,  and  well-nigh  universal  influence  to 
the  original  and  verifying  demonstrators. 

In  diseases  of  the  valves  and  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  indicated  by  palpi- 
tation, irregularity,  and  intermittency,  the  application  of  digitalis  he  shows  to  be  attended 
with  great  benefit  ;  and  also  thinks  "  that,  by  its  continuous  use,  we  may  actually  improve 
the  nutrition  of  this  organ,  causing  the  slow  and  gradual  substitution  of  normal  muscular 
tissue  for  the  material  of  degeneration,  and  augmenting  the  strength,  and  perhaps  the  num- 
ber of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  cardiac  walls."  His  experience  of  its  specifically  tonic 
action  upon  the  heart  confirms  the  doctrine  of  Balfour  in  his  recent  treatise  on  "Diseases  of 
the  Heart  and  Aorta"  that,  "  in  merely  tonic  doses,  digitalis  may  for  years  be  safely  given." 
The  inconveniences  and  irritations  occasioned  by  the  use  of  this  drug  he  does  not  fail  to 
point  out,  nor  does  he  fail  to  allude  to  its  medicinal  value  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
The  value  of  careful  scientific  research  into  the  qualities  of  one  portion  of  the  materia  med- 
ica  already  manifested,  encourages  the  hope  of  equally  valuable  results  in  connection  with 
others. 


RADLEE,  NATHANIEL  J.,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  ist,  1829. 
His  father  was  Samuel  Bradlee,  a  merchant.  His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Bradlee, 
of  Boston,  was  a  builder. 

The  Bradlees  are  of  English  origin.  In  the  year  1 183,  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  in  Lent,  the  Lord  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  caused  all  the  revenues  of  his 
bishopric  to  be  described.  Among  them  were  half  a  mark,  beside  forest  service  from 
Roger  de  Bradley,  who  held  forty  acres  of  land  of  that  prelate  at  Bradley.  Several 
parishes  in  different  parts  of  England  bear  the  name  of  Bradley.  Its  human  possessors 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  almost  all  departments  of  church  and  state. 

Some  of  the  Bradleys  became  devout  and  strict  Puritans,  and  sought  the  reformation 
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alike  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  of  their  native  land.  But  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressors  was  power.  To  escape  unmerited  persecution,  and  to  assist  in  founding  a  social 
system  under  which  they  could  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, several  of  the  Bradleys  embarked  for  America,  and  settled  in  New  England. 

Among  the  immigrants  to  the  New  World,  was  the  father  of  Nathan,  sometimes 
called  Nathaniel  Bradley  of  Dorchester.  The  latter  was  born  in  1631,  owned  two  acres  of 
the  "  Great  Lots"  in  1668,  petitioned  the  Selectmen  for  liberty  to  sell  cider  at  retail  in  1673, 
was  sexton  of  the  town  in  1680,  and  in  that  office  was  to  "ring  the  bell,  cleanse  the 
meeting-house,  and  to  carry  water  for  baptism,"  for  all  of  which  services  he  was  paid  £4. ; 
or  1  os.,  according  to  circumstances.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Evans  of 
Dorchester,  May  17th,  1666,  and  by  her  had  six  children.  He  died  July  26th,  1701, 
aged  70. 

Nathaniel  Bradley's  eldest  son,  Nathan,  was  born  March  12th,  1674  or  1675,  married 
Ruth  Hause,  January  2d,  1695  or  '6,  and  after  her  death,  married  for  his  second  wife  Lydia 

 ,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the  third.    Nathan  Bradley 

was  found  dead,  but  floating,  in  the  water,  December  13th,  1750.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
fallen  out  of  his  canoe  "  Ye  same  day." 

Samuel  Bradley  was  born  October  5th,  1707,  married  Mary  Andrus  [now  Andrews] 
about  1 730,  and  died  July  7th,  1 768.  He  was  the  first  who  changed  the  orthography  of 
the  patronymic  from  Bradley  to  Bradlee.  Tradition  reports  "  that  the  Bradleys  in  Dor- 
chester were  so  numerous  that  mistakes  were  made,  to  obviate  which  Samuel  Bradley 
changed  the  final  letter  to  e."  He  was  a  weaver  and  a  fisherman,  an  efficient  civil  officer,  a 
poet  of  real  ability,  and  a  genuine  Christian. 

Samuel  and  Mary  Bradlee  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Nathaniel  was  the  eighth. 
He  was  born  February  1 6th,  1746,  and  was  married,  by  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  to  Ann  Dunlap, 
April  23d,  1769.    He  died  May  8th,  18 13. 

Nathaniel  and  Ann  Dunlap  Bradlee  had  nine  children.  Samuel  was  the  fifth.  He 
was  born  November  7th,  1778,  and  was  married,  first,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Timothy  West, 
Charleston,  N.  H.,  June  4th,  1806  ;  and,  second,  to  Elizabeth  Davis,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Williams,  July  31st,  181  7.    He  died  August  1st,  1867,  in  his  89th  year. 

Of  Samuel  Bradlee  and  Elizabeth  D.  Williams  his  wife,  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee  is  the 
son.  His  maternal  great-grandfather,  Caleb  Davis,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Bradlee  was  received  at  Chauncey  Hall  school,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1846.  Ancestral  instincts  revealed  themselves  in  his  choice  of  architecture 
as  a  profession.  He  entered  the  office  of  George  M.  Dexter  in  Boston,  and  remained  there 
until  1856,  when  he  became  that  gentleman's  successor. 

In  April,  1869,  he  was  appointed  by  the  municipal  government  of  Boston,  to  superin- 
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tend  and  take  charge  of  the  removal  of  the  Hotel  Pelham.  The  work  was  successfully 
accomplished,  and  attracted  so  much  and  so  wide  attention  that  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done  were  published  in  several  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  news- 
papers. Many  had  doubted  the  practicability  of  removing  so  large  a  structure.  Others 
believed  it  could  be  done  "  if  proper  care  and  skill  were  used."  Entire  charge  of  the  under- 
taking was  committed  to  Mr.  Bradlee. 

"  The  hotel  was  somewhat  irregular  in  its  exterior,  covering  about  fifty-eight  hundred  square  feet  of  land, 
having  a  frontage  on  Boylston  street  of  sixty-nine  feet,  on  Tremont  street  of  ninety-six  feet,  on  its  Southern  line 
of  sixty-two  feet,  and  on  the  Western  line  of  eighty-eight  feet,  with  a  break  on  the  Southern  side  of  four  and 
one  half  feet,  and  on  the  Western  side,  of  three  feet.  The  front  wall  on  Boylston  street  was  supported  on  eight 
massive  granite  posts  twelve  feet  high,  four  of  them  four  feet  square,  the  others  three  feet  square." 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  December  25th,  1869,  from  which  the  foregoing 
extract  is  taken,  says  further  : — 

"  The  basement  or  story  below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk  is  occupied  for  storage,  heating  apparatus,  fuel, 
etc.  The  ground  floor  for  shops,  offices  and  entrances  to  the  apartments  over,  and  the  six  floors  above  are 
arranged  in  suites  of  rooms  for  the  occupation  of  families,  there  being  seven  stories  above  the  sidewalk.  The 
total  height  from  the  level  of  the  tramways  on  which  it  was  moved,  is  ninety-six  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the 
whole  structure  was  estimated  by  a  careful  calculation  at  five  thousand  tons,  without  the  furniture  or  other 
articles  which  remained  in  it  during  the  removal.  All  the  stores,  offices,  and  several  of  the  suites  of  apartments 
were  occupied,  and  the  occupants  were  not  disturbed  in  the  process,  as  the  water,  gas,  and  other  pipes  were  kept 
in  working  order  by  means  of  flexible  tubes." 

On  Saturday,  August  21st,  the  process  of  removal  began,  and  was  completed  on 
Wednesday,  August  25th.  The  distance  over  which  the  building  was  removed  was  thirteen 
feet  and  ten  inches.  The  actual  time  of  moving  was  thirteen  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
The  greatest  speed  of  movement  attained  was  two  inches  in  four  minutes.  The  whole 
cost  of  removal  was  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of  days'  labor  expended 
upon  it  was  435  1. 

Larger  buildings  than  the  Hotel  Pelham  have  been  raised,  but  none  of  equal  size 
removed.  Thousands  of  citizens  watched  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  felt  great  pride  in 
the  complete  success  of  its  accomplishment.  Mr.  Bradlee  subsequently  superintended  the 
removal  of  the  Boylston  Market. 

In  1874  he  was  appointed  consulting  architect  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Danvers 
Insane  Asylum.  He  has  been  the  architect  of  over  five  hundred  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  including  the  edifices  of  the  New  England  and  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Young  Mens  Christian  Union ;  the  build- 
ings of  the  City,  Market,  Traders",  Third  National,  and  Commonwealth  Banks;  many 
large  stores,  warehouses,  blocks,  and  private  residences  ;  and  the  New  South,  Second,  South 
Congregational,  and  Bullfinch  Street  churches. 

In  August,  1875,  Mr.  Bradlee  served  on  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  new  Chicago  Custom-House. 
Secretary  Bristow  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  and  directed  the 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  to  take  down  the  parts  of  the  structure  they  had 
condemned,  and  to  proceed  with  the  reconstruction  at  once.  He  also  directed  that 
official  to  "  carefully  revise  the  plans  of  the  building,  redistributing  the  weights  and  lighten- 
ing the  structure  as  much  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  report,"  and  also  to  "  take  whatever  other  steps  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  report." 

With  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Boston  Mr.  Bradlee's  name  must  be  permanently 
identified.  He  was  elected  the  member-at-large  of  the  city  Water  Board,  for  two  years,  in 
1  865,  and  was  afterwards  re-elected  for  five  terms  consecutively.  He  resigned  the  office 
during  his  last  term  of  service,  on  account  of  the  severe  pressure  of  his  business.  During 
1868,  '69,  and  '70  he  was  President  of  the  Water  Board.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the 
reservoir  on  Chestnut  Hill  was  constructed.  The  largest  basin  in  that  receptacle  was 
designated  the  Bradlee  basin  by  the  Board. 

In  1868  he  published  a  remarkably  able,  accurate,  and  detailed  History  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  Pure  Wate?  into  the  City  of  Boston,  with  a  Description  of  its  Cochituate 
Water  Works.  It  is  illustrated  by  maps  and  plans,  and  contains  much  matter  of  per- 
manent practical  and  scientific  interest. 

Mr.  Bradlee  is  a  thorough-going  business  man,  possessed  of  clear  understanding, 
sound  judgment,  and  resolute  will.  With  these  qualities  are  allied  the  moral  elements  of 
true  manly  character.  He  is  universally  respected  and  trusted,  and  is  the  Executor  and 
Trustee  of  a  large  number  of  estates.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  Union  station  at  Worcester.  His 
associates  were  the  late  Chief-Justice  George  T.  Bigelow,  and  the  late  Governor  Onslow 
Stearns  of  New  Hampshire. 

He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Trust 
Company,  and  also  of  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  He  is  a  Director  in  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  the  Firemans  Insurance  Co.,  the  Dwelling- 
House  Insurance  Co.,  the  New  England  Muttial  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  Boston  Exchange 
Company,  and  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company. 

For  political  life  Mr.  Bradlee  has  not  displayed  any  specially  active  affinities.  In 
1876,  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Citizens  and  Republican  tickets  for  the  mayoralty,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  requisite  vote  for  an  election.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  office 
was  not  sought  by  him. 

Mr.  Bradlee  was  married,  April  17th,  1856,  to  Julia  R.,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
F.  Weld,  formerly  a  merchant  of  Baltimore,  but  a  native  of  Roxbury, — now  Boston. 
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OLLAND,  JAMES,  M.D.,  of  Westfield,  Mass.     Born  in  Westfield,  December 
17th,  1 815.    He  is  the  fourth  son  of  Dr.  James  and  Lydia  Stowe  Holland. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  James  Holland,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  emi- 
grated from  the  North  of  Ireland  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts, — 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  Episcopalian  in  his  ecclesiastical  preferences,  and 
rural  in  his  tastes,  he  declined  advantageous  offers  from  an  influential  relative  who  sought 
to  engage  him  in  mercantile  business,  and  led  a  contented  life  on  the  acres  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands.  Spare  gains  were  invested  in  books,  whose  contents  he  often  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  recital  of  entire  poems  from  old  authors  was  one  of  his  choice 
pastimes.  Esteemed  for  his  Christian  integrity,  renowned  for  his  feats  of  daring  intre- 
pidity, and  faithful  in  his  military  duties  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  also  wise  and 
sagacious  in  giving  to  each  of  his  five  sons  a  liberal  education. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Dr.  Holland  was  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Stowe,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  and  member  of  a  notable  family  whose  scions  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  James  Holland,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  medical  practitioner 
in  Massachusetts  for  half  a  century.  His  four  brothers  were  also  eminent  members  of  the 
Esculapian  fraternity.  One  of  them  was  active  in  mind  and  body  when  he  had  reached 
the  remarkably  advanced  age  of  ninety-eight. 

Dr.  James  Holland  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  creeds,  always  busy  with  the 
humanities,  and  rather  unmindful  of  external  forms.  Energetic  and  indomitable,  he  gave 
himself  wholly  to  the  science  and  practice  of  the  healing  art : — ambitious  of  pecuniary  suc- 
cess only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  provide  the  plain  comforts  of  life,  and  the  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education  for  his  sons  and  daughters.  He  was  a  professional  man  in  the  ideal 
sense  of  the  word.  He  lived  and  labored  not-  to  amass  wealth,  but  to  relieve  and  bless 
humanity.  Much  of  his  work  was  eleemosynary,  and  attended  by  peculiar  hardships.  Yet 
he  never  complained,  but  often  emptied  his  scanty  purse  to  aid  those  to  whom  his  profes- 
sional assistance  was  gratuitously  afforded. 

Affable  and  courteous,  he  was  a  special  favorite  with  children,  and  remarkably  success- 
ful in  his  treatment  of  them.  During  the  last  of  his  seventy-nine  years,  while  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  was  raging,  he  attended  more  cases  than  in  any  previous  year  of  his  prac- 
tice. His  physical  endurance  particularly  gratified  his  noble  self-love.  He  died  a  poor 
man,  but  left  a  memory  that  is  a  rich  inheritance  to  his  descendants,  and  that  will  prompt 
many  to  deeds  of  charity  and  chivalry  for  long  years  to  come. 

Dr.  James  Holland  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  five  brothers  who  adopted  and  pursued 
the  paternal  profession.  After  a  course  of  preparatory  study  in  the  neighboring  schools,  he 
was  fitted  for  college  by  his  brother  Virgil,  and  entered  Yale  in  1835.  Failing  health 
obliged  him  to  leave  at  the  end  of  two  years.  He  was  menaced  by  the  disease  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  several  members  of  the  family. 
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He  next  entered  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  Patrick  Boise,  but  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don that  also  by  reason  of  continuous  ailment.  Love  of  science  then  impelled  him  to  study 
medicine.  He  became  a  student  in  his  father's  office,  and  took  his  first  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University.  Thence  he  repaired  to  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  continued  his  studies  in  that  institution,  and  received  his  diploma 
of  M.D. 

Dr.  Holland  began  medical  practice  at  Westfield  in  1844,  and  continued  therein  up  to 
1 86 1,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  Surgeon  of  the  First  Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry.  To  the  medical  corps  of  the  army  his  surgical  expertness  made  him  a 
valuable  acquisition. 

His  political  experience  is  well-nigh  unique,  and  attests  his  local  popularity  and  free- 
dom from  blind  partisanship.  In  1853,  anc^  again  in  1857,  he  was  elected  by  the  votes  of 
both  parties  to  a  seat  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  In  1858,  he  was 
chosen  State  Senator,  and  received  the  entire  vote  of  both  political  parties  in  his  own 
town. 

As  a  practitioner,  Dr.  Holland  is  remarkable  for  excellent  good  sense.  He  attaches 
more  importance  to  hygiene  than  to  drugs.  He  wages  earnest  warfare  against  the  sweets 
and  the  artificial  diet  that  are  ruining  the  health  of  the  American  people,  and  will  not 
tolerate  any  trifling  with  his  instructions.  Learned  but  not  pedantic,  he  makes  plain  state- 
ments and  patient  explanations  of  important  physiological  facts,  that  are  of  great  value  to 
his  patients,  and  especially  to  the  Irish  portion  of  them.  He  conditions  his  visits  to  the 
latter  on  the  observance  of  certain  prescribed  rules.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  no  town 
in  the  United  States  where  the  Hibernian  population  is  more  cleanly  or  well  informed. 
Uncompromising  and  aggressive,  he  would  delight  the  heart  of  Thomas  Carlyle  by  his  pro- 
nounced intolerance  of  shams  and  quackery. 

He  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  thorough  physician,  who  is  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
medical  science,  and  is  prompt  in  its  judicious  application.  Of  the  current  medical  liter- 
ature, periodically  issuant.  from  the  press,  he  is  a  constant  reader ;  and  his  library  is  replen- 
ished with  the  choicest  scientific  works  pertaining,  or  related  to,  his  beneficent  pursuits 
in  life. 

Military  exactitude  and  regularity  are  natural  to  him,  and  characterize  his  daily  life. 
Great  strength  of  character  is  blended  with  womanly  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  his 
patients.  Ancestral  traits,  strengthened  by  regular  and  persistent  habit,  are  organized  in 
Dr.  Holland.  Massachusetts  alone  can  supply  authentic  material  for  a  first-class  treatise  on 
biology,  in  which  the  Holland  family  would  figure  prominently.  Study  can  make  a  bril- 
liant theorist,  but  cannot  acquire  the  clear  intuitions,  the  almost  instinctive  application  of 
means  to  ends  that  come  so  readily  to  the  experienced  practitioner ; — and  all  the  more 
readily  if  he  be  the  descendant  of  progenitors,  near  or  remote,  who  have  acquired  fame  for 
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their  skill  and  success.  The  Doctor  is  in  perpetual  demand  for  consultative  purposes,  and 
rarely  indeed  has  the  event  done  anything  but  prove  the  acuteness  and  correctness  of  his 
diagnosis. 

His  cheerful  demeanor  inspires  confidence  in  the  sick.  Whatever  internal  anxiety  he 
may  feel,  not  a  trace  of  it  is  allowed  to  appear  on  his  countenance.  Bright  and  breezy,  his 
visits  refresh  the  mind  as  much  as  his  medicines  do  good  to  the  body.  "  I  want  Doctor 
Jim  !"  exclaimed  an  urchin  who  was  battling  with  his  first  disease.    "  He  is  away,"  was  the 

reply.    "  Send  for  his  picture  then.    That  will  do  more  good  than  a  cart-load  of  Dr.  's 

medicine."  That  boy  was  worth  saving.  Dr.  Holland's  object  in  life  is  to  save  all  such, 
— and  possibly  a  good  many  more  who  are  not  so  well  worth  saving.  The  pecuniary  issues 
of  practice  are  no  appreciable  element  in  its  calculations.  Money  to  him,  as  to  the  other 
medical  Hollands,  is  of  value  only  as  an  aid  to  scientific  and  artistic  pursuits,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  unstinted  charity. 

In  1844,  ne  was  married  to  Anne  G.  R.  Wheeler,  daughter  of  the  late  John  B.  Shaw, 
of  New  York.  She  was  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  greatly  beloved  for  her 
genial  qualities.    She  died  in  1877. 


AWRENCE,  ABBOTT,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  born  in  Groton,  Mass.,  December  16th, 
1792.  His  father,  Deacon  Samuel  Lawrence,  of  whom  he  was  the  fifth  son,  was 
a  respectable  farmer,  highly  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbors  for  sterling  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  He  had  rendered  excellent  service  to  his  country  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  had  been  in  many  of  its  severest  battles.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  for  a  considerable  period  was  attached  to  General  Sullivan's  staff  as  Adjutant. 
At  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  was  wounded,  his  coat  and  hat  were  pierced  with  the  balls  of 
the  enemy,  and  were  preserved  in  the  family  for  many  years. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Lawrence  were  of  the  best  English  stock.  The  first  of  them  who 
came  to  this  country,  was  John  Lawrence,  who  settled  at  Watertown  in  1635,  and  removed 
to  Groton  in  1660.  He  emigrated  from  Wissett,  in  Suffolk.  Tn  that,  and  in  the  adjacent 
parish  of  Rumburg,  his  family  had  long  been  settled.  One  of  the  number,  Sir  Robert 
Lawrence,  was  knighted  by  King  Richard  I.,  Cceur  de  Lion,  in  1191,  for  his  gallantry  in 
scaling  the  walls  of  Acre. 

The  early  education  of  young  Abbott  was  received  at  the  district  school  in  the  winter 
months,  and  at  the  Academy  which  now  bears  the  family  name.  It  was  a  seemingly  imper- 
fect preparation  for  the  onerous  duties  and  responsibilities  that  were  to  be  devolved  upon 
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him,  and  that  would  put  to  severest  test  the  powers  of  any  mind,  however  vigorous  and 
disciplined.  It  was  no  more  than  the  ordinary  preparation  which  is  part  of  the  heritage  of 
every  New  England  boy. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1808,  he  went  to  Boston,  as  apprentice  to  his  brother  Amos, 
who  was  there  established  in  business.  The  elder  Lawrence  thus  wrote  of  his  brother  in  his 
diary :  "  In  1808,  he  came  to  me,  as  my  apprentice,  bringing  his  bundle  under  his  arm,  with 
less  than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  this  was  his  fortune.  A  first-rate  business  lad  he 
was,  but,  like  other  bright  lads,  needed  the  careful  eye  of  a  senior  to  guard  him  from  the 
pit-falls  that  he  was  exposed  to." 

Assiduous  and  diligent,  he  redeemed  the  time  by  devoting  the  leisure  hours  of  evening 
to  study.  Meagre  as  his  literary  education  was,  he  knew  how  to  use  it  in  the  acquisition  of 
all  further  knowledge  or  ability  that  he  might  need. 

When  of  age,  in  1814,  he  entered  into  co-partnership  with  his  brother.  The  firm  of  A. 
&  A.  Lawrence  became  one  of  the  most  famous  and  influential  in  the  land.  Death  only 
dissolved  it.  Their  business  was  the  importation  and  sale  of  foreign  manufactures.  They 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  merchants  in  that  class  of  trade.  Industry,  enterprise,  and  other 
factors  of  worldly  success  created  large  fortunes  for  them.  Under  the  tariffs  of  1816  and 
1824,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cottons  and  woollens  was  established.  A.  &  A.  Law- 
rence sold  their  products  on  commission,  and  in  1830,  themselves  became  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Lowell.  In  the  Suffolk,  Tremont,  and  Lawrence, — and 
subsequently  in  other  corporations, — they  were  large  proprietors.  As  selling  agents,  their 
business  rose  to  gigantic  proportions.    Income,  from  all  sources,  was  commensurate. 

Abbott  Lawrence  was  an  ideal  business  man.  Prompt,  energetic,  gifted  with  keenest 
insight,  of  sound  judgment,  and  open  character,  he  won  popular  favor  at  once,  and  acquired 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  community.  His  powers  constantly  sought  wider  scope. 
For  many  of  the  latest  years  of  his  life,-  he  shared  largely  in  the  risks  and  profits  of  the 
China  trade.  Mercantile  life  is  almost  necessarily  one  of  wide  and  varied  culture.  It  is  at 
once  scientific  and  philosophic  : — scientific  in  its  handling  of  facts,  philosophic  in  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  reasons  of  those  facts.  He  took  "  deep  interest  in  all  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, in  politics,  political  economy,  finance."  He  was  a  protectionist  before  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer, and  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  Harrisburg,  in  1827,  where  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.  His  views  on  protection  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  private  correspondence  and  his  public  addresses.  He  unfolded  them  more  at 
large,  in  a  well-known  series  of  printed  letters,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  appeared  in  1846.  Nathan  Appleton  has  said  of  merchants : — "The  whole 
family  is  actuated  immediately  and  directly  by  the  selfish  principle,  in  its  application  to 
property.  The  sole  object  of  trade  is  profit, — gain  to  the  trader."  Yet  the  trader  is  not 
necessarily  mercenary.    Merchants,  like  the  traffickers  of  Tyre,  are  often  the  honorable  of 
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the  earth.  "  The  morals  of  trade  are  of  the  strictest  and  purest  character."  Its  paramount 
law  is  the  Golden  Rule.  "  Mercantile  honor  is  as  delicate  and  fragile  as  that  of  a  woman." 
Commerce  broadens  brain,  and  enlarges  charity ;  it  liberalizes  the  mind,  and — in  its  best 
moods — demands  and  deals  out  absolute  and  undeviating  justice.  Commerce  is  one  of  the 
noblest  developments  of  our  modern  civilization.  Edward  Everett,  who  had  asked  advice 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  as  to  what  he  should  say  to  the  young  men  of  a  local  association, 
received  the  answer :  "  Tell  them  that  Commerce  is  not  a  mercenaiy  pursuit,  but  an  honor- 
able calling.  Tell  them  that  the  hand  of  God  has  spread  out  these  mighty  oceans  not  to 
separate,  but  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  winds  that  fill  the  sail  are  the  breath 
of  heaven ;  that  the  various  climates  of  the  earth  and  their  different  products  are  designed 
by  Providence  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  between  distant 
regions." 

He  regarded  all  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence  as  purposely  adapted  to  the 
good  of  the  human  race.  He  caught  their  spirit  and  entered  into  their  aims.  His  own 
character  and  career  were  in  harmony  with  them.  He  cherished  a  noble  pride  in  his  voca- 
tion. Nor  was  he  ever  ashamed  of  his  humble  beginnings.  Like  the  Florentine  merchant 
princes,  who,  when  they  gave  law  to  Italy,  preserved  upon  their  palaces  the  cranes  by 
which  bales  of  merchandise  were  raised  to  their  attics,  so  he  preserved  and  exhibited  a  pair 
of  blunt  scissors  which  had  served  him  for  daily  use  in  the  modest  commencement  of  busi- 
ness life. 

In  1834,  he  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress  from  the  Suffolk  District.  Repu- 
tation had  preceded  him.  He  was  placed  at  once  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
of  which  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential, genial,  and  useful  members.  In  Con- 
gress he  always  spoke  ably  and  pointedly.  Re-election  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  declined. 
In  1839  ne  was  elected  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  but  resigned  in  the  following  year, 
because  of  health  impaired  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 

In  1842  Mr.  Lawrence  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  a  Commissioner 
on  the  subject  of  the  Northeastern  boundary,  which  had  become  a  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  question.  Lord  Ashburton,  himself  a  merchant,  of  an  open,  straightforward 
character,  was  appointed  by  the  British  Government.  They  discussed  the  vexatious  and 
troublesome  subject  on  equitable  mercantile  principles,  and  soon  came  to  an  understanding 
with  each  other,  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington — one  of  the  grandest  monu- 
ments possible  to  the  memory  of  both. 

When  out  of  public  office,  he  was  none  the  less  a  disinterested  and  patriotic  politician. 
In  1840,  he  labored  effectively  for  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  favored  the  nomination 
of  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency  in  1842,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Conven- 
tion in  1844,  and  also  one  of  the  electors  at  large  for  the  State.  In  1846  Mr.  Lawrence 
embarked  with  other  sagacious  men  in  a  new  and  great  enterprise,  that  bears  his  name — 
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the  founding  of  the  now  populous  and  flourishing  city  of  Lawrence.  In  1848  he  wanted 
but  six  votes  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  secure  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, on  the  same  ticket  with  General  Taylor.  After  the  inauguration  of  General  Taylor 
he  was  urged  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  declined.  The  position  of  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  was  then  offered  to  and  accepted. by  him.  He 
embarked  for  England  in  September,  1849,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lawrence.  This  is  a 
station  of  the  highest  honor,  and  demands  high  qualifications.  In  performing  its  duties 
Mr.  Lawrence  added  to  his  already  great  reputation  and  won  universal  confidence  and 
respect.  Among  the  numerous  questions  which  received  his  attention  were — the  claim  set 
up  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Territory — the  postal  rates  on  the 
transit  of  letters  across  England — the  injustice  of  the  English  light-house  system  to  foreign 
nations,  and  particularly  to  the  United  States — and  the  outrage  committed  by  H.  M.  Ship 
Express  on  the  steamer  Prometheus,  for  which  an  ample  apology  was  made.  His  in- 
terviews with  Lord  Malmesbury  in  1852  in  reference  to  the  fisheries,  resulted  in  such  a 
modification  of  the  instructions  to  the  vessels  on  that  station  as  prevented  any  collision. 
"  Mr.  Lawrence,"  said  a  distinguished  foreign  minister  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  his 
abilities  for  negotiation, "  had  so  much  frankness  and  cordiality  in  his  address,  and  impressed 
one  so  entirely  with  his  own  uprightness  that  he  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  negotiation 
that  others  could  not."  "  On  the  whole,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  since  the  mission  of  Dr.  Franklin,  any  Minister  of  the  United  States  has  accom- 
plished a  success  greater  than  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  This  was  the  result 
of  his  peculiar  endowments,  quick  apprehension,  sagacity,  retentive  memory,  power  of 
reaching  the  pith  of  a  matter,  tact,  kindness  of  heart,  and  perfect  truthfulness."  After  three 
years'  service,  Mr.  Lawrence  returned  to  this  country  in  October,  1852. 

All  measures  that  promised  benefit  to  the  general  public  found  in  him  a  judicious  and 
liberal  supporter.  He  subscribed  liberally  to  build  the  railroads  designed  to  concentrate 
trade  in  Boston.  The  Courier  in  a  very  elaborate  eulogy  justly  remarked  that  "the  dona- 
tions of  $2,000  each  to  the  Latin  and  the  English  High  Schools  for  the  establishment  of 
the  '  Lawrence  Prizes,'  the  donations  to  other  literary  institutions,  his  ready  aid  to  poor 
students  and  to  young  persons  beginning  life,  his  aid  to  the  sufferers  of  other  lands,  his 
daily  relief  of  the  poor  about  him,  indicated  a  greatness  of  soul  beyond  the  common  lot  of 
man."  While  he  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  1847  f°r  the  establishment  of  the  Scientific 
School  at  Cambridge,  connected  with  Harvard  College,  and  left  a  further  like  sum  to  it  by 
his  will— thus  identifying  himself  with  the  most  public-spirited  men  of  his  age, — he  also,  as 
Mr.  Bigelow  mentions,  on  the  last  time  that  he  was  able  to  ride  abroad,  "stopped  on  his 
return  home  at  the  chamber  of  a  poor  and  sick  widow  woman,  where  he  spoke  kind  words 
to  gladden  her  sad  heart,  and  the  day  following  sent  her  bountiful  supplies  for  her  support 
and  solace." 
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The  Scientific  School  was  intended  to  aid  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  left  for  the  erection  of  model  lodging-houses,  whose  rents  should 
forever  be  applied  to  certain  public  charities,  was  a  further  application  of  science,  art,  and 
Christianity  to  one  of  the  vexed  social  problems  of  the  day.  "  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  many  other  organizations  which  have  for  their  object  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  man." 

Abbott  Lawrence  was  a  rounded,  symmetrical,  complete  man  ;  not  a  genius ;  for  that 
implies  the  exaggeration  of  some  faculties  and  the  dwarfing  of  others,  but  one  whose 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  were  in  due  and  admirable  proportion. 

His  family  relations  were  eminently  happy.  In  early  life  he  married  Katharine, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts.  She  shared  with  dignity  and  fidelity  his  labors  and  his  honors.  He  lived 
to  see  his  numerous  children  well  married  and  settled  in  life.  His  eldest  son  married  the 
daughter  of  the  historian  Prescott. 

Harvard  and  Williams  Colleges  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  the  same  year,  1854. 

When  he  came  to  the  hour  of  death,  on  the  1 8th  day  of  August,  1855,  lt  was  m  ^e 
spirit,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  sincere  Christian.  When  it  was  known  that  he  had 
passed  away,  Faneuil  Hall,  on  a  short  notice,  was  spontaneously  crowded  by  citizens,  in 
order  to  give  vent  to  their  grief.  The  most  distinguished  men  of  the  State  delivered 
eloquent,  epigrammatic  speeches  in  his  praise.  Each  felt  that  he  had  lost  a  friend,  and  the 
commonwealth  a  general  benefactor.  The  editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  testified  "that 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  religious  man  in  principle  and  feeling,  in  heart  and  in  life — a  believer 
whose  Christian  profession  was  exemplified  in  all  his  conduct.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Brattle  Street  Church,  and  a  regular  and  devout  attendant  on  all  the  ministrations  of  the 
gospel."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  his  pastor,  in  a  funeral  discourse,  also  did  justice  to  his 
religious  character. 

As  a  merchant,  a  statesman,  a  builder  of  cities,  he  will  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  perpetual  reverence  for  the  spotlessness  and  beneficence  of 
his  Christian  character.  "  Such  he  was,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  polished  and  classical 
Edward  Everett,  "so  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  the  relations  of  life — the  son,  the 
husband,  the  parent,  the  brother,  the  citizen — in  a  word,  in  all  that  makes  a  man  ;  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  this  goodness,  its  vital  principle,  that  which  brought  all  his  qualities 
into  harmonious  relation,  was  religious  belief — the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel." 
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OLLINS,  CLARKSON  T.,  M.D.,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Born  in  Smyrna, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  8th,  1 82 1 .  His  parents  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y., 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1870.  His  mother  died  in  1875. 
The  paternal  ancestors  of  Dr.  Collins  emigrated  from  England  to  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  about  the  year  1630.  Thence  a  portion  of  the  family 
removed  to  Virginia.  That  branch  of  the  Collins  stock  from  which  he  is  descended,  united 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island  about  1666.  His  grandfather 
migrated  to  Central  New  York,  in  which  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  about  a.d. 
1800. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Dr.  Collins  was  Hall.  Her  great-grandfather,  Col. 
William  Hall,  left  the  British  army  and  came  to  America, — settling  on  a  plantation  near 
Newport,  Rhode  Island, — some  years  before  the  Revolution.  Her  father  left  Rhode  Island 
about  1800,  bought  and  settled  on  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Central  New  York. 

Leaving  home  for  school  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  Clarkson  T.  was  placed  under 
the  educational  care  of  the  Friends  at  the  Nine  Partners  boarding-school,  near  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  There  his  health  failed,  studies  were  temporarily  suspended,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  a  winter  at  the  South. 

On  his  return  home,  he  studied  medicine  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Charles  B. 
Coventry,  of  Utica,  throughout  the  summer.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  matriculated  at 
the  New  York  University,  and  prosecuted  his  medical  studies  under  the  eminent  Drs. 
Valentine  Mott,  and  David  L.  Rogers.  For  three  years  he  attended  the  City  Hospital, 
and  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  in  1843. 

Subsequent  to  graduation  he  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as  Dr.  Rogers 
retired  from  the  active  labors  of  the  profession  about  that  time,  Dr.  Collins  was  able  to 
secure  and  retain  some  of  his  practice.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
Eastern  Dispensary,  and  also  District  Physician  to  the  New  York  Lying-in  Asylum.  The 
latter  position  he  held  for  four  years.  In  the  Dispensary  he  had  charge  of  the  department 
devoted  to  female  diseases. 

The  literary  career  of  Dr.  Collins  commenced  in  1845,  when  he  established  the  New 
York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  After  the  completion  of  its  first  volume,  he  sold  it 
on  account  of  prematurely  failing  health.  With  the  change  of  proprietorship  and  editorial 
conduction  its  prosperity  declined,  and  necessitated  discontinuance  before  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  was  reached. 

Devoted  to  gynaecology  as  a  specialty  in  his  general  practice,  Dr.  Collins  next, — in 
1847, — established  an  infirmary  in  New  York  for  the  treatment  of  female  diseases,  in  which 
he  could  apply  the  discoveries  and  new  methods  of  medical  and  surgical  management,  of 
which  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  so  prolific. 
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Projects  for  extended  and  continuous  usefulness  as  a  medical  practitioner  were 
frustrated  by  repeated  hemorrhages  of  the  lungs,  which  led  him  into  the  settled  belief  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  fatal  pulmonary  disease.  To  obtain  relief  he  went  to  the  island  of 
Madeira  in  1849,  remained  there  four  months,  and  then, — accompanied  by  his  wife, — made 
a  tour  through  Spain,  France,  and  England.  During  his  residence  in  Madeira,  he 
diligently  accumulated  material  for  the  composition  of  a  work  devoted  to  it,  and 
subsequently  arranged  his  matter  in  the  form  of  a  History  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  which 
he  published  in  1850. 

A  few  months  prior  to  his  departure  for  that  celebrated  resort,  his  only  brother,  Dr. 
Chalkley  Collins,  died  of  cholera.  Fraternal  affection  induced  the  preparation  of  a 
biographical  sketch  of  that  gentleman  by  his  brother,  who  published  it  in  the  Friends 
Review  of  Philadelphia,  in  1849. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  Dr.  Collins  intended  to  resume  practice  in  New  York. 
But  the  old  trouble  returned,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  total  change  of  climate.  As 
an  experiment,  he  decided  to  try  the  effect  of  a  clear,  cold  mountain  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  repaired  to  Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  in  the  autumn  of  1850. 
There  he  clothed  himself  warmly,  spent  as  much  time  in  the  open  air  as  possible,  and  also 
kept  an  issue  in  his  arm  to  protect  the  lungs.  This  course  produced  the  result  desired. 
He  has  resided  in  Great  Barrington  ever  since  that  time,  and  has  apparently  overcome 
all  pulmonary  tendencies. 

Dr.  Collins  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  was  a  delegate  from  New  York  City  to  Boston  at  its  meeting  there  in 
1849.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  and  among  the  first  members  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  which  was  organized  in  1847.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ether  by  the  Academy  when  the  members  of  the  profession  were  divided 
in  sentiment  as  to  its  use.  That  committee  consisted  of  thirteen  practitioners,  among 
whom  were  Drs.  Mott,  Post,  Parker,  and  other  eminent  men. 

Among  his  contributions  to  medical  literature  are : — an  article  on  the  Use  of 
Electricity  in  Amenorrhea  ;  London  Lancet,  1844  ;  one  on  Opening  Abscess  in  Lungs  ;  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  1844;  an  address  to  the  Manhattan  Medical  Association  as  its 
President,  published  in  the  New  York  Annualist,  1847,  and  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  of  the  same  year ;  an  address  before  the  Berkshire  District  Medical 
Society,  Mass.,  on  Chronic  Diseases  of  Women;  Boston  Medical  Journal,  1853;  and  an 
address  before  the  same  society  as  its  President  in  1 861,  published  in  the  Berkshire  Medical 
Journal, — which  has  since  been  discontinued.  Dr.  Collins  has  served  two  terms  as 
President  of  this  Society,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Censors  and  State  Councillors. 

Besides  his  purely  professional  and  historical  writings,  he  has  published  a  pamphlet — 
which  was  widely  circulated  at  the  time  of  its  issue  in  1863 — claiming  exemption  from 
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military  duty  for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Early  in  that  year,  the  Friends  were 
putting  forth  great  efforts  to  secure  exemption  from  the  draft, — preparing  and  presenting 
petitions  to  Congress,  etc.  Dr.  Collins,  who  was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  observed  that 
the  committee  appointed  by  them  in  that  behalf  could  not  obtain  a  proper  hearing  either 
from  Congress  or  the  National  Administration.  He  resolved  to  aid  them,  and  subsequently 
wrote  an  article  in  Baltimore, — in  furtherance  of  their  objects— which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  3d,  1863. 

The  article  was  republished  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Friends,  and  300,000  copies  of  it 
widely  circulated.  The  effect  was  beneficent,  the  demands  of  the  national  law  were 
changed,  and  exemption  for  the  disciples  of  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  achieved.  The 
writer  contended  that  the  grand  services  they  had  rendered  to  the  country  in  the  promotion 
of  social  reforms,  as  well  as  their  known  conscientious  scruples,  entitled  them  to  this  special 
discrimination. 

An  address,  delivered  by  Dr.  Collins  in  1861  after  spending  the  previous  winter  in 
Cuba,  was  also  published. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Great  Barrington,  he  founded  an  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases  of  Women,  conducted  it  successfully  for  sixteen  years,  and 
was  then  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  impaired  health.  He  has  now  retired  from 
active  practice,  and  only  responds  to  calls  for  consultation. 

He  is  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  and  of  the 
Boston  Gynecological  Society  ;  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  was 
elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  in  1877. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Collins  was  married  to  Lydia  C,  daughter  of  Charles  G.  Coffin,  of 
Nantucket.  In  1864,  wife,  son,  daughter — composing  his  entire  family — were  reft  from 
him  by  death.  He  has  not  remarried.  He  still  resides  at  the  villa,  know  as  Indiola  Place, 
in  Great  Barrington. 


1 


fHOMPSON,  AUSTIN  WHITE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.  Born 
in  Pelham,  Mass.,  May  22d,  1834.  His  father,  Peleg  Pierce  Thompson,  was  an 
active  class  leader  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  An  orphan  in  his  fifth 
year,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Daniel  Thompson,  who,  for  many  years, 
was  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  in  Northampton,  and  who  still  resides  there,  but  in 
retirement  from  professional  life. 

Austin  W.  was  prepared  for  college  chiefly  under  the  private  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Rufus  Ellis, — then  of  Northampton,  but  now  of  Boston, — and  entered  the  Junior  Class  in 
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Harvard  College  in  1852.  There  he  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1854,  and  received  the  diploma 
of  A.M.  in  due  course.    He  was  the  Salutatorian  of  the  class  of  1854. 

Probably  the  associations  of  family  and  of  early  life,  inclined  him  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine.  He  studied  first  in  the  office  of  his  uncle  at  Northampton,  and 
afterward  attended  the  regular  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard 
University,  from  which  he  received  the  diploma  of  M.D.  in  1857.  Mental  diseases  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  graduate,  and  led  to  special  and  thorough  study  of 
their  causes  and  treatment;  and  in  1857  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Northampton.  As  that  institution  was  then  in 
process  of  erection,  for  several  months  prior  to  its  completion  and  opening,  Dr.  Thompson 
was  occupied  in  treating  the  insane  at  the  State  Asylums  of  Massachusetts,  located  in 
Worcester  and  Taunton.  When  the  hospital  at  Northampton  was  finished,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Prince  was  put  in  leading  charge  and  Dr.  Thompson  became  his  assistant.  The  duties 
then  assumed  continued  for  several  years  until,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Thompson, 
his  uncle,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  engaged  in  general  medical  practice  in  Northamp- 
ton. The  treatment  of  insanity,  however,  continued  to  engage  his  especial  attention,  and 
was  destined  to  engross  his  time  and  labors.  The  civil  war,  however,  intervened,  during 
the  whole  of  which  he  served  as  Inspecting  Surgeon  of  Volunteers  for  his  district. 

In  1873  he  established  Shady  Lawn,  a  medical  home  for  invalids,  at  Northampton, 
which  beautiful  town  is  the  "  Norwood"  of  popular  fiction.  The  locality  has  always  been 
a  popular  summer  resort.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  invalids  at  all 
seasons.  Its  great  natural  beauties,  lovely  environments,  and  other  advantages,  are  thought 
to  contribute  to  the  recuperation  of  the  exhausted  and  the  recovery  of  the  sick.  The 
writer  has  found  Dr.  Thompson's  establishment  a  worthy  representative  of  the  most 
humane,  enlightened  and  advanced  ideas  touching  the  curative  treatment  of  insanity,  and 
of  course,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  comparative  dungeons  in  which  those  who  needed 
the  tenderest  and  most  judicious  care,  were  formerly  too  often  left  to  drag  out  the  remnant 
of  a  miserable  existence.  Finely  constructed  and  beautifully  surrounded,  it  is  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  resident  invalids,  and  especially  of  those  who  suffer  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  and  of  the  mind.  Ailments  peculiar  to  women  are  also  admitted  for  medi- 
cal and  surgical  treatment,  as  are  cases  of  addiction  to  the  different  narcotics,  to  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  Cases  in  general  surgery,  referred  thither  from  less  favorable  localities,  or  occur- 
ring in  patients  of  broken  or  vitiated  constitutions,  are  likewise  received.  Unfortunates 
also  suffering  from  original  deficiency,  mental  impairment,  or  disagreeable  idiosyncrasies, 
may  here  find  the  needed  and  kindly  control  with  unexcelled  comforts  and  training. 
The  medical  profession  generally,  as  also  gentlemen  identified  with  the  other  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  with  literary  and  mercantile  pursuits,  have  shown  confidence  in  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's methods  and  management.    Its  most  distinguished  members  have  committed  impor- 
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tant  cases  to  his  care  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  more  than  one  foreign 
country.  No  unique  or  extraordinary  system  or  method  of  treatment  is  professed,  but  the 
proprietor  evidently  seeks  to  represent,  practise  and  apply  to  his  invalid  guests,  mature  and 
well-studied  views,  based  on  ample  experience,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  both  the  science 
and  humanity  of  our  day. 

"  Privileged  and  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  responsible  uses,"  the  patients 
of  this  Sanitarium  "  are  nevertheleas  exempt  from  outside  domiciliary  visits  or  interferences, 
and  from  the  publication  of  their  names  or  cases,  which  are  guarded  as  scrupulously  as  by 
an  honorable  family  physician." 

The  near  neighborhood  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  which  is  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  affords  prompt  consultation  in  cases  of  lunacy,  while 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  John  S.  Butler  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  sustain  the 
relation  of  Consulting  Physicians. 

Among  Dr.  Thompson's  scientific  writings  may  be  mentioned  a  paper  on  the  "  Use  of 
sub-cutaneous  injections  of  morphia  to  check  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy;"  reported  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1865,  Vol.  LXXII.,  page  71  ;  also  another  descrip- 
tive of  an  "  Operation  for  Fistula  in  ano  by  use  of  Elastic  Ligature  ;"  an  original  method  of 
treatment;  reported  in  the  same  journal  in  1866,  Vol.  LXXIII.,  page  446.  Dr.  Thompson 
is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  also  of  the  Hampshire  District 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  President  in  1869  and  1870. 

Apart  from  his  labors  in  his  own  profession,  Dr.  Thompson  has  done  much  journal- 
istic work  in  several  departments.  His  literary  writings,  prose  and  metrical,  his  transla- 
tions and  original  compositions  would  amount  to  a  considerable  volume.  He  contributed 
the  ode  for  the  twentieth  reunion  of  his  class,  which  was  held  at  Parker's,  Boston,  in  1874. 
But  at  present,  and  he  is  still  a  young  man,  his  chief  distinction  seems  to  be  the  creation 
and  successful  management  of  his  "  Sanitarium,"  which  is  held  in  high  favor  by  the  medical 
and  social  classes,  that  only  skilled  and  conscientious  work  could  satisfy. 


ANDLER,  JOHN  WILSON,  of  Boston.    Born  in  Boston,  February  10th,  1828. 
He  is  the  oldest  son  of  Captain  John  and  Susan  (Wheelwright)  Candler. 

Judging  from  the  original  orthography  of  the  family  name,  which  was  spelled 
Kaendler,  its  origin  must  be  of  Saxon  nationality.  Anglicized  into  Candler,  the 
name  was  borne  by  Sir  Richard  Candler,  who  figured  prominently  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.    One  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  another  in  that 
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of  Essex,  England.  By  some  of  their  descendants,  the  former  e  was  elided  from  the  name, 
which  was  then  written  Candler ;  in  which  form  Lieutenant-Colonel  Candler,  of  Cromwell's 
army,  was  wont  to  write  it. 

In  the  church  militant,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  Candlers  have  achieved  reputation  and 
influence.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Henry  Candler,  who  was  Archdeacon 
of  Ossory,  and  Rector  of  Callan,  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  1737.  He  was  a  clergyman 
of  liberal  sentiments  and  tolerant  disposition,  and  in  those  particulars  far  in  advance  of  the 
bigotry  and  blind  zeal  which  enacted  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  made  such  enactments  a  seeming  necessity  on  the  other.  When  no  Romanist 
could  hold  the  fee  simple  of  real  estate,  Mr.  Candler  purchased  and  held  real  estate  for 
Romanists.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  sale  of  an  estate,  under  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act,  was  postponed  because  the  title-deeds  were  not  forthcoming,  it  was  said  that  that  was 
one  of  the  properties  thus  purchased  ;  and  that  the  title-deeds  were  held  by  the  Candler 
heirs,  although  they  had  never  claimed  nor  occupied  it.  The  real  owner  and  his  heirs  had 
always  held  possession  from  date  of  purchase  under  the  penal  laws. 

The  younger  members  of  Sir  Richard  Candler's  family  became  conspicuous  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Essex.  Historical  accuracy  compels 
the  further  statement,  that  although  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  now  constitute  a  distinct 
church,  yet  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  they  were 
only  Societies  within  the  National  Episcopal  Church  ; — an  imperium  in  imperio,  which 
subsequent  events  brought  into  the"  condition  of  complete  ecclesiastical  independence. 
They  were  not  dissenters,  neither  consenters,  but — to  use  their  own  language — assenters. 

Captain  John  Candler  emigrated  from  Essex,  England,  to  Marblehead,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  and  married  Abigail  Hulin  Russell,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Mrs.  Russell  was  the  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  family,  and  the  widow  of  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Russell,  who  was  first  officer  under  Captain  James  Mugford  when  that  gentleman 
was  killed  in  successful  fight  with  the  British  naval  forces  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor. 
Mr.  Russell  took  command  of  the  privateer,  in  which  both  served,  on  the  death  of  Captain 
Mugford. 

Captain  John  Candler  was  a  strong  abolitionist,  visited  Hayti,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  slavery  in  that  island.  Another  Candler  was  a  prominent  antiquarian  and  genealogist. 
We  believe  that  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  has  written  a  paper  upon  his  researches. 

John  and  Edward,  the  eldest  sons  resulting  from  the  marriage  of  Captain  Candler 
with  Mrs.  Russell, — together  with  most  of  the  spirited  young  men  belonging  to  Marblehead, 
— served  in  the  United  States  navy,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  181  2-14.  Captain 
John  Candler,  Jr.,  was  an  officer  on  board  the  American  frigate,  Constitution,  and  was  with 
Commodore  Stewart  in  the  same  vessel  on  his  famous  cruise  through  the  British  Channel. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Captain  Candler  resigned  his  commission,  and  sailed  the  seas  in 
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command  of  a  merchant  vessel,  until  he  married  Susan,  the  daughter  of  Lot  Wheelwright,  a 
large  and  prominent  shipbuilder  and  merchant  in  Boston.  After  that  event,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Lot  Wheelwright  &  Sons ;— a  position  for  which  he  was  the  better 
qualified  by  the  fact  of  a  thorough  commercial  training,  received  when  quite  young  in  a 
merchant's  counting-room  at  Antwerp. 

John  W.  Candler  was  born  while  his  father  was  in  active  business.  Soon  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  the  father  retired  from  business,  returned  to  his  native  town,  and  lived  there 
until  his  death  : — universally  respected  for  his  abilities  and  general  character,  well  known  as 
the  President  of  a  bank,  and  as  the  incumbent  of  many  places  of  honor  and  trust. 

Young  Candler  was  educated  in  the  Marblehead  Academy,  in  the  Dummer  Academy, 
at  Byfield,  and  finished  his  scholastic  studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Avery 
Briggs, — formerly  Baptist  minister  at  Marblehead,  and  subsequently  principal  of  the  Scho- 
harie Academy  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Omitting  the  frequent  course  of  collegiate 
education, —  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  Boston.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
family  removed — in  1S49 — fr°m  Marblehead  to  Brookline,  in  which  place  Mr.  Candler 
has  his  residence  while  conducting  business  in  Boston. 

For  the  past  twenty-two  years,  he  has  been  a  member  of  different  firms  of  ship-owners, 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  style  and  title  of  his  firm,  at  the  present  time,  is  John  W. 
Candler  &  Co.  Their  business  is  principally  carried  on  with  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  is  of  such  character  and  magnitude  as  to  classify 
the  senior  member  with  the  most  eminent  and  widely-known  merchants,— of  his  age, — of 
Boston,  and  indeed  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Candler's  keen  and  permanent  interest  in  politics,  and  in  all  public  questions, 
coupled  With  his  skilled  ability  as  a  public  speaker  and  presiding  officer,  have  necessarily 
brought  him  into  notice.  Several  years  of  travel  in  foreign  countries  have  given  him  ex- 
ceptional opportunities,  at  different  times,  of  acquiring  extensive  and  precise  information 
on  general  subjects.  Business  experience  has  taught  him  how  to  use  it  with  advantage  to 
himself  and  others.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  John  A.  Andrew,  and,  through- 
out the  war  for  the  Union,  was  a  staunch  and  efficient  supporter  of  the  great  war  governor 
in  his  patriotic  task. 

In  1866  Mr.  Candler  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  but  declined  a 
second  nomination.    His  ability  in  debate  was  conceded  by  the  members  of  that  body. 

From  1869  to  1873  ne  was  one  °f  tne  most  earnest  and  persevering  advocates  of  a 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  for  the  State.  After  the  creation  of  that  board  by  the 
Legislature,  he  served  for  some  years  as  its  Chairman,  and  retained  that  position  until  the 
State  appropriated  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  build  the  separate  prison  for  women 
which  has  since  been  completed.  For  nearly  four  years  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  that  philanthropic  undertaking,  —  asking  no  compensation,  and  defraying  all 
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incidental  expenses, — and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  faithful  labors  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess. The  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  consisted  of  four  gentlemen,  and  of  three  ladies 
as  advisory  members.  Mr.  Candler,  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  work,  has  always 
maintained  that  the  election  of  the  prison  for  women, — which  was  the  chief  object  aimed 
at, — is  due  in  greater  measure  to  Miss  Chickering  of  Dedham,  Mrs.  Durant  of  Boston,  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  of  Springfield,  the  advisory  members  of  the  Board,  than  to  their  masculine 
principals  and  coadjutors.  Naturally  and  logically  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  employment  of 
women  in  positions  of  trust  and  duty  from  which  they  are  now  comparatively  excluded. 

Of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  he  is  a  prominent  member,  has  served  for  several 
terms  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  from  Massachusetts,  and  has  often  been  chosen 
delegate  from  Boston  to  the  national  meetings.  He  was  President  of  the  Boston  Board 
of  Trade  in  1877  and  1878,  and  declined  renomination  to  that  office  in  1879. 

During  his  incumbency  he  earnestly  advocated  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
and  of  the  Western  Railroad,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  the  latter  undertaking. 
He  also  first  introduced  General  Burt's  plan  for  new  lines  of  Western  communication 
in  connection  with  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  solid  and 
enterprising  business  men  of  Boston.  The  growth  of  commerce  in  that  city  owes  much 
to  his  enlightened,  judicious,  and  far-seeing  policy. 

He  succeeded  Ex-Gov.  Alexander  H.  Rice  in  the  presidency  of  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Boston,  and  has  held  that  position  three  several  terms.  The  Commercial  Club  is  an 
influential  association,  in  which  are  discussed  all  questions  of  importance  to  the  State  and 
country  connected  with  their  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  Its  members  are 
numbered  with  the  most  active  and  eminent  merchants  in  the  city ;  and  its  influence  has 
been  confessedly  advantageous  to  constituents  and  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Candler  is  Republican  in  his  political  affiliations  ;  but  differs  from  the  majority 
of  his  associates  in  the  greater  liberality  of  his  opinions  on  commercial  questions.  For 
years  he  has  boldly  advocated  change  of  the  Navigation  laws,  revision  of  the  present  tariff, 
and  modifications  of  sundry  commercial  treaties.  For  these  reasons  he  has  occasionally 
been  classed  with  free-traders. 

In  his  address  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  delivered  on  retirement  from  the 
presidency  of  that  association,  October  7th,  1878,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
American  people  are  on  the  eve  of  brighter  and  better  times.  Fluctuation  of  currency 
value  has  ceased  with  resumption  of  specie  payments,  population  is  accommodating  itself 
to  changed  social  conditions,  national  fiscal  policy  is  no  longer  liable  to  disastrous  extremes, 
capital  is  acquiring  confidence,  and  enterprise  the  means  of  success.  To  realize  these  bright 
prophecies  of  future  prosperity  "  we  should  cultivate  and  endeavor  to  establish  treaties 
of  reciprocity,  beginning  with  Canada  ;" — treaties  whose  principle  shall  be  that  of  the 
German  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union,  namely,  "  entire  and  unrestricted  freedom  of 
imports,  exports  and  transit  among  all  the  States  which  are  its  members." 
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To  the  tariff  laws  he  objects  as  being  "in  some  particulars  based  upon  a  wrong  principle 
and  liable  to  such  sudden  changes  as  to  destroy  vested  interests."  Wrong  in  principle 
because  they  levy  excessive  duties  on  "  raw  materials  and  the  tools  of  the  workman  that 
are  important  in  the  processes  of  industry."  "  We  have  seen,  within  a  few  years,  a  change 
of  duty  of  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  between  business  hours  on  Saturday  and  the  following 
Monday.  A  tariff  should  be  based  upon  a  system  that  can  be  subject  to  gradual  alteration 
as  the  interests  of  the  country  may  require," — and  in  the  construction  of  that  system  the 
representatives  of  the  manufacturing  States  should  take  the  initiative. 

As  a  merchant  and  ship-owner,  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  he  sees  that  "  cheap 
transportation  and  the  best  facilities  for  exchanging  products  are  most  important  questions 
in  this  country,  never  so  important  as  at  the  present  time,"  and  insists  that  as  "  we  are 
obliged  to  employ  the  ships  or  steamers  to  carry  our  foreign  freight  that  perform  the  voyage 
the  cheapest  and  the  best,"  the  American  merchant  should  be  allowed  to  "  purchase  vessels 
to  do  his  own  freighting,  when  and  where  it  is  for  his  advantage,  unrestricted  by  unnatural 
laws," 

Mr.  Candler  is  too  experienced  and  sharp-sighted  to  indulge  in  that  political 
optimism  which  holds  that  American  legislation  for  commerce  has  attained  the  very  acme 
of  excellence.  He  rather  thinks  that,  in  that  particular,  we  are  among  the  least  enlightened 
of  the  great  civilized  nations,  while  the  needs  of  our  exrended  and  varied  republic  require 
that  we  should  stand  abreast  of  the  wisest. 

He  is  a  valuable  contributor  to  different  public  journals,  and  is  frequently  invited  to 
deliver  public  addresses.  A  man  of  information,  ideas,  and  convictions,  he  employs  these 
methods  and  opportunities  to  benefit  society, — local  and  national. 

In  1876  he  was  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Eighth  District,  in  competition  with 
Ex-Governor  Clafiin,  who  received  the  nomination, — after  a  long  contest.  In  the  canvass 
of  1878,  several  towns  elected  delegates  in  favor  of  Mr.  Candler,  but  he  withdrew  his 
name  from  the  list  of  aspirants  bsfore  the  convention  was  held. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  merchants  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  best 
commercial  representatives  of  the  State,  he  always  commands  attention  in  public  speech  or 
debate.  His  extemporaneous  oration  to  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
Decoration  Day  in  1878,  was  full  of  unstudied  but  touching  eloquence  and  excellent  advice  ; 
abounding  in  earnest  feeling  and  deep  thought,  and  pointing  "  with  prophetic  finger  to  the 
dawning  of  the  new  future  for  America,  which  is  to  come  with  the  spreading  sails  of  our 
foreign  commerce." 

Mr.  Candler  was  married  in  September,  1851,  to  Lucy  A.,  daughter  of  Henry  Cobb 
of  Boston.  She  died  in  October,  1855.  He  was  married  again  in  November,  1867,  to  Ida 
M.,  daughter  of  John  Garrison,  of  New  York. 
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EIRCE,  THOMAS  WENTWORTH,  of  Boston.  It  is  a  noticeable  circum- 
stance that  in  the  progress  of  our  civilization  the  men  of  great  ideas  and 
of  powerful  character  who,  during  former  generations,  found  their  field  in 
the  political  arena,  have,  in  the  present  era,  directed  their  energies,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  physical  rather  than  the  political  development  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  the  machinery  of  government  has  now  become  so  automatic  that,  except  in 
unforeseen  emergencies,  it  no  longer  needs  the  individual  effort  of  this  class  of  men  ;  and 
possibly  it  has  at  last  become  recognized  that  a  development  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  continent  is  a  work  towards  the  progress  of  the  human  race  equal  to  any  other. 
The  men  who  penetrate  the  wilderness  and  open  vast  tracts  of  land  to  the  settler,  who 
whiten  the  seas  with  their  sails  in  securing  foreign  markets  for  the  results  of  his  labor, 
who  pierce  mountains,  tunnel  mines,  turn  rivers  from  their  course,  are  the  benefactors 
not  only  of  their  country  but  of  the  world,  not  only  increasing  national  wealth,  but 
relieving  crowded  centres  of  population  in  other  countries,  and  offering  to  squalor  and 
want  and  slavery  homes  under  the  civilizing  influences  of  liberty  and  comfort.  Thus  the 
Colberts,  the  Chathams,  the  Hamiltons  and  Websters  of  yesterday  are  the  Brunels  and 
Stevensons,  the  Brasseys  and  Peirces  and  Wheelwrights  and  De  Lesseps  of  to-day ;  and 
while  as  to  statesmen,  when  compared  with  the  past,  our  roll  is  as  one  to  ten,  yet  as  to  these 
men  who  are  like  the  forces  of  nature  themselves  in  their  handling  of  mighty  material 
affairs  we  are  in  the  opposite  proportion.  To  these  men  humanity  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  the  wildest  disorganizer  of  society  will  not  grudge  them  the  wealth  they  may  accumulate 
by  their  efforts ;  it  is  the  wealth  of  achievement,  not  of  inheritance,  the  coinage  of  vast 
thoughts  on  which  every  heart-beat  has  stamped  the  die ;  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  it  that 
does  not  represent  another  dollar  in  some  poor  man's  pocket,  a  hearth  and  a  fire  on  it  for 
one  who  would  else  be  homeless,  books  and  education  for  one  who  might  else  have  been 
an  untaught  clod.  These  men,  the  authors  of  large  and  successful  enterprises,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  represent  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  pioneer,  the  prophetic  and 
practical  friend  of  mankind,  and  there  is  always  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  their  lives  by 
the  hesitating  and  helpless. 

Of  this  class  we  have  few  more  conspicuous  examples  than  Thomas  Wentworth 
Peirce,  a  man  born,  as  his  name  implies,  of  marked  families  in  our  colonial  history,  his 
father  from  the  Peirces  of  Cape  Ann,  of  a  race  celebrated  for  enterprise  and  daring  and 
endurance,  his  mother  a  Wentworth,  a  descendant  of  the  old  New  Hampshire  governors, 
and  carrying  the  best  characteristics  of  her  line,  characteristics  of  genial  gentleness  and  firm 
determination  that  have  come  down  from  the  great  Strafford. 

Mr.  Peirce's  father,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Peirce,  Jr.,  in  his  early  life  followed  the  sea,  and 
was  the  master  of  a  ship.  He  soon,  however,  removed  from  Gloucester  to  Dover,  where  he 
had  relatives  in  the  family  of  Governor  Peirce,  the  father  of  the  late  President  Peirce. 
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Here,  while  still  retaining  his  interests  in  shipping,  he  engaged  in  a  large  general  trade  with 
the  surrounding  country,  Dover  being  then  the  central  point  of  an  extensive  mercantile 
connection,  and  owing  much  of  its  subsequent  prosperity  to  his  exertions.  In  this  place  he 
held  various  situations  of  public  trust,  and  was  elected  also  to  the  Senate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  not  only  a  man  of  energy  and  far-sightedness,  but  of  solid  and  generous 
character  and  sound  integrity,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day.  He 
neglected  no  duty  that  belonged  to  the  citizen,  and  no  counsel  due  to  his  family.  He  gave 
his  sons  thorough  academical  educations,  and  reared  them  to  a  broad  comprehension  of 
business  affairs,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  detail. 

His  son  Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  an  eager  student,  with  an  ardent  love 
of  history,  poetry,  and  belles-lettres.  To  collate  the  facts  which  mark  out  natural  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce  was  one  of  his  studious  pleasures,  and  he  was  occupied,  even  in  his 
early  years,  with  comprehensive  schemes  and  large  ideas.  He  was  yet  a  lad  when  his  father 
felt  him  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  important  portions  of  his  own  business  in  the  practical 
management,  the  purchase  and  building  of  vessels,  and  the  opening  of  trade  with  new 
ports.  He  pursued  these  matters  with  zeal,  but  not  from  any  sordid  love  of  gain  ;  gain  was 
always  a  minor  consideration  ;  it  was  not  the  golden  results,  but  the  enterprise  itself,  and  its 
triumphant  issue,  that  tasked  his  powers. 

While  still  under  age,  Mr.  Peirce's  health  began  to  give  his  parents  some  anxiety,  and 
the  youth  was  despatched  to  Cuba  for  the  winter.  On  his  homeward  way  in  the  spring  he 
took  occasion  to  explore  Texas,  which  at  that  time  had  just  won  its  independence.  The 
astonishing  resources  of  that  vast  province  would  have  excited  even  a  less  thoughtful  and 
imaginative  person  as  he  journeyed  over  its  prairies  in  the  full  glory  of  their  April  weather ; 
saw  the  capabilities  of  the  great  cotton  lands,  of  the  rich  bottoms  where  the  wild  cane 
overtopped  him  in  the  saddle,  and  threaded  the  forests  with  their  wealth  of  timber ;  as  he 
wandered  up  the  immense  tract  of  the  grain  lands  yet  unsown  and  stretching  into  a  bound- 
less horizon  on  every  hand  ;  as  he  saw  the  promise  of  the  semi-tropical  country  with  its 
vines  and  figs  and  pomegranates,  and  its  innumerable  herds,  in  an  atmosphere  of  almost 
perpetual  spring.  With  an  area  more  than  equal  to  that  of  France,  with  an  Italian  climate, 
with  a  soil  whose  vast  harvests  were  all  but  spontaneous,  he  realized  what  the  future,  in 
wealth  and  luxury  and  art,  of  such  a  region  must  be  ;  and  he  determined  to  make  himself  a 
part  of  that  future  and  hasten  the  development  of  so  magnificent  an  empire. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  his  brother,  in  Dover.  That  his 
brother  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  business  man,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  not  long  afterwards  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Dover  Bank.  As  a  mark  of 
respect,  about  this  time,  also,  Mr.  Thomas  Peirce  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  judicious  energy,  the  integrity,  and  prompt  habits  of  the  brothers  soon 
made  themselves  felt.    New  channels  of  trade,  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  hides  were  opened 
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with  the  Southern  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  business  was  so  largely  increased  that 
another  centre  of  action  became  necessary.  Mr.  Peirce  then  removed  to  Boston  and 
formed  a  new  copartnership  under  the  style  of  Peirce  &  Bacon.  Subsequently  his  brother, 
Andrew,  was  made  a  member  of  the  great  house,  and  a  branch  was  opened  at  Galveston 
under  the  direction  of  General  Nichols.  More  than  a.  score  of  packet-ships  were  built  and 
employed  by  the  firm  ;  and  it  became  the  chief  factor  for  Texas  throughout  the  North  and 
Europe.  Few  commercial  houses  of  that  era  were  more  widely  known  or  more  universally 
respected.  Their  operations  at  home  and  abroad  reached  an  enormous  aggregate,  and  the 
soundness  of  their  financial  credit  corresponded  with  their  commercial  enterprise. 

Through  all  this  period  Mr.  Peirce,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  mercantile  institutions  and  banks  of  Boston,  and  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation  both  as  a  merchant  and  financier.  His  sterling  characteristics  were 
recognized  on  all  hands,  as  well  by  the  older  generation  of  the  great  merchants  as  by  his 
cotemporaries.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  when,  as  was  the  fact,  in  the  great  panic  of  1857, 
than  which  none  more  disastrous  had  hitherto  been  encountered,  such  was  the  solvency  and 
vigor  of  his  house  that  it  stood,  almost  alone,  its  credit  secure  and  unshaken,  meeting 
liabilities  of  millions  in  amount,  and  discharging  in  a  time  of  general  suspension  all  its 
obligations.  Perhaps  no  phase  of  Mr.  Peirce's  career  is  more  honorable  to  him,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  merchant,  than  that  now  alluded  to.  With  marvellous  commercial 
knowledge,  predicating  his  conclusions  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  its  products  and  exchanges,  he  foresaw  the  dangers  of  the  coming  storm,  and  by 
masterly  movements,  as  bold  as  they  were  wise  and  well  advised,  he  had  anticipated  its  evil 
consequences,  and  fortified  himself  against  them;  and  not  merely  himself  and  his  own  firm, 
but  he  was  also  able  to  bring  timely  aid  to  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  houses 
imperilled  in  their  credit  and  resources,  and  even  to  banking  institutions  similarly  situated. 
So  marked  a  proof  of  financial  strength  and  public  spirit  could  not  fail  to  arrest  attention 
the  more  especially  since  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Peirce,  and  the  measures  favored  by 
him  on  the  Exchange  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Clearing-House,  both  preventive  and 
remedial,  had  been  generally  opposed  or  treated  with  indifference.  Already  at  this  epoch 
of  his  affairs,  he  had  seized  his  greater  opportunity,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  opening 
the  vast  Southern  territory.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  first  of  the  Texan  railways,  and 
he  had  identified  himself  with  many  other  forms  of  the  industrial  progress  of  that  region. 

Mr.  Peirce  had  married,  during  this  time,  a  lovely  and  thoroughly  educated  young 
lady,  Miss  Mary  Curtis,  a  daughter  of  Mary  and  Philip  Curtis,  of  Boston  ;  and  in  Topsfield, 
a  village  among  the  hills  some  twenty  miles  from  town,  on  a  large  farm  famous  in  the 
old  annals  as  Witch  Hill,  and  overlooking  a  wide  and  charming  landscape,  he  established 
his  summer  home  with  his  wife  and  her  mother,  the  latter  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellect 
and  character;  and  here,  having  made  the  place  everything  that  luxury  and  beauty  can 
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devise,  he  continues  to  reside.  But  his  happiness  in  this  union  was  brief.  The  death  of  a 
beautiful  boy  so  undermined  the  health  of  the  young  mother  that  she  herself  died  at  the 
premature  birth  of  her  second  child,  and  all  the  tide  of  good  fortune  seemed  turned  to 
calamity. 

Until  now  there  had  been  a  sort  of  grandeur  in  the  steady  and  successful  movement 
of  this  great  merchant's  career.  It  had  gone  forward  from  wave  to  wave  stately  as  the 
argosies  of  the  Venetian  princes,  his  forerunners,  all  winds  and  tides  in  its  favor,  and  the 
shining  haven  at  hand.  Suddenly  all  things  had  changed.  The  war  had  broken  out,  and 
he  was  cut  off  from  the  base  of  his  operations,  his  property  in  the  South  placed  beyond 
his  control,  great  cargoes  of  cotton  lying  idle  there,  ships  seized  and  destroyed,  sums  of 
money  which,  on  its  call,  he  had  advanced  to  the  Government  for  the  safety  of  the  troops 
on  the  western  frontier,  remaining  unpaid,  through  a  technicality,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars,  wifeless  and  childless,  his  mother  dying,  presently  his  sister  dying,  and 
himself  struck  down  by  an  illness  of  a  year's  duration,  from  which  he  rallied  only  under  the 
most  faithful  care ;  overtaken  then  by  a  second  period  of  public  financial  dismay,  and 
returning,  at  last,  from  a  European  voyage  to  find  that  the  great  fire,  which  destroyed  a 
third  of  Boston,  had  also  destroyed  the  accumulated  papers,  mementoes,  and  business 
archives  of  a  lifetime, — it  seemed  as  if  misfortune  had  encamped  about  him.  But  misfor- 
tune had  not  the  strength  to  daunt  such  a  spirit.  He  simply  turned  his  energies  into  new 
channels ;  and  with  the  recovery  of  his  health  launched  into  still  wider  operations,  overcom- 
ing colossal  obstacles  along  his  way,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  altogether  from 
mercantile  life  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  railway  matters,  chiefly  the  construction  of 
a  line  from  the  coast  of  Texas  to  the  interior,  where  San  Antonio  had  held  its  lonely  post 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

There  has  never  been,  we  think,  another  individual  undertaking  at  all  comparable  with 
this  one.  Other  builders,  such  as  Thomas  Brassey,  for  instance,  have  been  contractors 
rather  than  owners,  while  Mr.  Peirce  has  been  the  owner  of  his  line  himself,  and  has  built 
it  on  his  personal  resources.  Overtaken  in' the  work  by  the  great  financial  cyclone  from 
the  effects  of  which  the  country  is  only  now  recovering,  the  embarrassments  attending  its 
progress  seemed  almost  insuperable.  In  the  general  loss  of  confidence,  for  one  man  to 
conceive  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  and  to  attempt  its  accomplishment  single-handed 
seemed  to  many,  even  among  those  best  informed  respecting  his  character  and  his  capabilities, 
an  impracticable  and  visionary  thing;  so  that  for  a  time  the  very  audacity  of  his  relf-reliance 
was  an  element  which  lessened  the  probabilities  of  his  success,  intimidating  men  less  bold 
and  intrepid  than  himself.  With  that  force  and  determination,  however,  for  which  he  is 
distinguished,  aided  by  his  brother  Andrew,  a  man  trained  to  large  affairs  and  of  singular 
sagacity  in  business,  he  was  enabled,  although  not  without  sacrifices  which  would  have 
appalled  most  men,  to  complete  the  great  work,  answering,  meanwhile,  all  his  obligations, 
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dollar  for  dollar.  Throughout  the  time  occupied  by  the  accomplishment- of-  this  work,  the 
industrial  prostration  of  the  country  was  almost  complete.  Men  of  wealth  became 
bankrupts,  rich  corporations  lost  their  capital,  manufacturers  more  than  their  margins  of 
profit,  and  working-men  and  mechanics  their  orders  and  places ;  the  banks  and  trust- 
companies  failed  to  make  dividends,  the  currency  fluctuated,  securities  were  counted  as 
nothing,  enterprises  were  looked  upon  as  dangers,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  measures  of 
Government  added  new  doubts  to  desponding  minds.  In  this  dark  atmosphere  of  general 
apathy  Mr.  Peirce  remained  at  his  post  of  labor,  projecting  his  great  schemes  with  resistless 
confidence  and  intelligent  courage,  and  silently  pushing  them  on  to  completion  with 
sleepless  eye  and  steady  hand.  It  is  needless  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  many  obstacles  and 
impeding  interests  which  he  encountered.  With  infinite  variety  and  number  they  presented 
themselves  only  to  be  surmounted  or  removed.  Mr.  Peirce  knew  the  difficulties  of  the 
work  when  it  was  undertaken,  but  he  knew  also  his  ability  to  master  and  control  them  ; 
nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  appreciate  the  beneficent  results  which  would  be  secured  as  the 
reward  to  his  labor  and  the  crown  to  his  success.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country  in  which  his  enterprise  lay,  its  marvellous  capacity  to  support 
population,  and  to  afford  homes  to  the  poor,  and  its  unsurpassed  opportunities  of  wealth  ; 
equally  familiar  was  he  with  the  character  of  every  inch  of  soil  through  which  his  road  was 
to>run,  and  what  it  was  fitted  to  produce;  for  he  himself  had  forded  the  rivers  in  stormy 
midnights,  had  slept  upon  the  open  prairies,  had  felt  the  strength  of  the  noonday  sun,  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  breeze,  the  sharpness  of  the  winter  norther.  He  knew  every 
detail  of  his  work,  from  the  first  stroke  of  the  spade ;  how  to  build  his  bridges  over  streams 
subject  to  a  sudden  rise  of  eighty  feet  in  a  night,  and  how  to  weight  them  sufficiently  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  such  floods.  More  than  this,  he  knew  how  to  select  men  able  to 
accomplish  the  end  which  he  had  in  view. 

In  the  year  1877  the  last  rail  of  his  line  was  laid,  and  the  opening  of  the  road  to  San 
Antonio  was  made  a  holiday  for  Texas.  With  the  Governor,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
State,  and  numerous  friends,  he  rode  in  triumph  to  the  ancient  city,  receiving  there  and 
everywhere  on  the  way  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  event,  for  it 
was  the  opening  of  a  new  highway  to  carry  into  the  markets  of  the  world  the  unmeasured 
wealth  of  that  region,  the  grain  and  cotton  and  sugar  and  hides  and  wool,  the  live  stock, 
the  copper  and  silver  ore  of  all  western  Texas  and  Eastern  Mexico. 

With  a  prevision  that  events  have  justified,  Mr.  Peirce  recognized  the  fact  that  San 
Antonio  would  become  the  largest  inland  city  on  this  side  of  the  continent  west  of  St. 
Louis.  He  saw  also  that  the  true  line  of  communication  for  a  Southern  Pacific  railway 
would  be  one  which,  following  his  own  road,  would  afford  the  shortest  route  between  New 
Orleans,  the  natural  eastern  terminus,  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  great  work  is  now  in 
course  of  completion ;  for  at  the  present  moment  the  Southern   Pacific  Railway  of 
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California  is  building  eastwardly  from  Fort  Yuma  to  meet  the  extension  of  Mr.  Peirce's 
road  at  El  Paso,  thus  forming  a  continuous  railway  between  the  two  oceans  upon  the 
shortest  possible  line.  The  road  to  San  Antonio  has  not  been  hastily  and  cheaply 
constructed,  as  many  lines  in  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  country  are,  but  with  a  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  its  future ;  it  is  of  the  standard  gauge,  with  exact  engineering,  with 
a  broad  and  solid  road-bed,  often  of  concrete,  with  steel  rails,  with  iron  bridges,  with 
massive  masonry,  and  with  equipments  rivalling  the  best  in  the  country.  Running  due  east 
and  west  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  it  has  acquired  the  picturesque 
title  of  the  Sunset  Route,  a  title  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  traveller,  on  a  pleasant  day 
towards  evening,  when  he  rides  into  San  Antonio.  ( 

Meanwhile,  the  rapid  growth  of  San  Antonio  has  exceeded  all  expectations,  having 
doubled  its  population  since  the  war.  It  is  the  entrepot  and  distributing  point  of 
the  merchandise  of  an  immense  section  ;  while  its  picturesque  and  historical  charms,  as 
well  as  its  sanitary  character,  attract  crowds  of  tourists.  The  region  of  country  penetrated 
by  the  road  is  fast  filling  with  an  industrious  population  whose  productive  capacity  is 
witnessed  by  constantly  augmenting  freights  of  staple  products.  As  Mr.  Peirce  is  probably 
the  largest  individual  landholder  in  the  world,  with  the  growth  of  settlements  along  the 
line  every  day  increasing  by  the  sale  of  lands,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  its 
revenues. 

Four  years  before  the  triumphant  conclusion  to  his  labors,  Mr.  Peirce  had  married  a 
second  time,  his  present  wife  having  been  Miss  Catherine  Cornelia  Cooke,  of  Cooperstown, 
New  York,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman,  whose  powers  of  mind  fit  her  to  com- 
prehend the  greatness  of  her  husband's  character  and  achievements,  and  who  has  given 
him  two  lovely  children  to  inherit  his  wealth  and  the  generous  wisdom  with  which  he 
employs  it.    For  Mr.  Peirce's  charities,  it  may  be  said  in  this  connection,  are  coextensive 
with  his  income,  given  so  silently  that,  but  for  the  gratitude  of  the  recipients,  the  act  would 
never  be  known.    During  the  Civil  War,  concerning  whose  issues  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  the  body  of  his  fellow-citizens,  being  a  strict  adherent  to  the  doctrine  of  States 
Rights,  his  bounty  was  not  confined  by  his  political  sympathies ;  and  while  he  fed  and 
clothed  a  large  number  of  individuals  from  the  South  strong  in  the  faith  of  secession,  he 
disbursed  thousands  of  dollars  to  those  of  quite  as  ardent  Union  principles.    Never  has  he 
forgotten  the  circumstances  of  an  embarrassed  friend  ;  and  he  has  probably  distributed 
already,  by  promiscuous  benefactions  in  other  directions,  sums  quite  equal  to  those  given 
by  philanthropists  with  whose  names  the  world  rings. 

It  is  as  a  merchant  and  railway  constructor  that  we  have  more  particularly  spoken  of 
Mr.  Peirce.  But  as  a  citizen,  a  man  of  family,  and  a  friend,  he  is  as  notable  as  in  the  more 
specific  capacity.  Cultivated  both  by  experience  and  books, — having  always  reserved  a 
number  of  hours  from  the  twenty-four  for  reading,  and  with  the  purest  taste, — travelled,  and 
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made  familiar  with  the  old  world  by  more  than  half  a  hundred  voyages  across  the  Atlantic, 
with  the  most  genial  manners  and  amiable  disposition,  there  are  few  more  delightful 
companions;  and  there  is  no  subject,  from  a  discussion  on  ancient  authors,  to  one  on  the 
fine  legal  points  of  our  constitutional  law,  of  which  he  is  thoroughly  master,  that  he  does 
not  illumine  with  new  light  as  he  converses.  Although  he  has  neither  aspired  to  nor  held 
public  office,  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  number  among  his  intimate  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  public  men  of  the  land,  and  his  advice  has  often 
been  solicited  by  statesmen  of  both  parties  on  financial  and  other  measures  of  Government. 
His  fellow-countrymen,  both  of  Texas  and  in  the  State  of  his  citizenship,  would  gladly 
have  conferred  political  honors  upon  him,  but,  hitherto,  his  mind  has  been  too  fully 
engrossed  with  the  great  concerns  of  his  business  life  to  allow  him  to  consider  anything  of 
the  sort.  A  noble  man,  a  great  thinker,  a  person  of  proud  achievement,  always  active  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  as  tender  in  emotion  as  lofty  in  deed,  Thomas  Wentworth  Peirce  is 
one  in  whom  all  Americans  may  rejoice  as  an  American. 


VERY,  EDWARD,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  March  12th,  1828. 
His  father,  General  Samuel  Avery,  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  Boston.  He  served  in  the  war  of  18 12,  and  subsequently  settled 
in  Marblehead,  where  he  commanded  the  local  brigade  of  militia  for  fifteen  years. 
He  also  served  many  years  as  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Marblehead,  and  represented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court.  That  branch  of  the  Avery  family  with  which  Edward  Avery 
is  connected  is  descended  from  Samuel  Avery,  a  civil  engineer  connected  with  the  Colonial 
Government  of  New  York,  who  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont,  embracing  the  tracts 
known  as  Avery's  Gores.  He  afterwards  settled  in  or  near  Owego,  N.  Y.  The  mother 
of  Edward  Avery,  nee  Mary  A.  W.,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Candler,  belonged  to  a 
family  of  English  blood. 

His  earlier  educational  studies  were  prosecuted  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
the  later  in  the  classical  school  of  Mr.  Brooks  at  Boston. 

Choosing  the  profession  of  law  he  studied  in  the  office  of  F.  W.  Choate,  Esq.,  at 
Boston,  and  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1849,  on  ex~ 
amination,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Barre,  and  remained  there  until  the 
winter  of  1850-51.  Then  he  removed  to  Boston,  opened  an  office  in  that  city,  and  for  more 
than  twenty-eight  years  has  been  engaged  in  extensive  and  successful  legal  practice. 

The  laws  of  Insolvency  and  Bankruptcy  received  the  early  attention  of  Mr.  Avery,  and 
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soon  secured  him  a  large  practice  and  a  leading  position  in  that  branch  of  the  law.  He 
continued,  however,  in  connection  with  George  M.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  a  most  careful  and 
thorough  lawyer,  who  has  been  associated  in  business  with  Mr.  Avery  over  twenty  years, 
a  general  practice,  and  his  services  are  now  largely  sought  in  the  trial  of  jury  cases  in  all 
branches  of  the  law  as  leading  counsel.  Distinguished  ability  and  unquestionable  success 
have  placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  Boston. 

Politically,  Mr.  Avery  has  always  acted  with  the  Democracy,  and  has  been  nominated 
by  his  party  for  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  and  several  times  as  their  candidate  for 
Congress.  He  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  that  party,  and,  since  1851,  with  the  exception 
of  an  interval  of  four  years,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  in 
several  different  years  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Conventions  held  in  New  York  in  1868,  and  in  St.  Louis  in  1876; 
and  in  each  convention  represented  his  State  in  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  In  the 
fall  of  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  served  in 
that  body  during  the  session  of  1867.  Only  eight  Democrats,  of  whom  he  was  one,  were 
in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  at  that  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Probate  in  Chancery.  In  the  fall  election  of  1867,  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  State  Senatorship  from  the  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  District,  and  was  elected  to  that 
office.  In  the  same  annual  election,  he  was  nominated,  on  the  night  before  election,  as 
Representative  to  the  Lower  House,  from  the  Braintree  District,  and  was  elected  ;  thus 
being  chosen  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Such 
an  incident  has  occurred  only  three  times  in  the  entire  history  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Avery 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Parishes,  which 
was  called  upon  to  deal  with  business  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  during  that 
session. 

He  has  also  been  actively  associated  with  the  ancient  and  honorable  order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  has  held  various  prominent  positions  in  that  fraternity.  He  is  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  first  Master  of  Delta 
Lodge,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  For  four  years  he  was  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Sixteenth  Massachusetts  District  ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  held  the  office  of  Junior  Grand 
Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  He  has  also,  at  different  times,  been 
Chairman  of  important  committees  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 

In  1852  Mr.  Avery  married  Susan  Caroline,  daughter  of  Caleb  Stetson,  an  old  and 
highly-esteemed  merchant  of  Boston,  who  for  many  years  was  President  of  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Dealers'  Bank  of  Boston. 
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USHING,  CALEB,  of  Newburyport.    Born  in  Salisbury,  Essex  Co.,  Mass., 
January  17th,  1800.    His  father  enjoyed  an  ample  fortune,  acquired  by  an  exten- 
sive shipping  business,  and  relieved  his  son  from  the  necessity  of  toil  for  daily 
bread ; — so  that  he  could  unstintedly  indulge  his  native  passion  for  reading  and 
study. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  In  his  ability  to  sustain  seri- 
ous and  arduous  work,  he  was  as  remarkable  as  he  was  for  that  love  of  knowledge  which 
made  his  mind  a  warehouse  of  admirably  selected  and  assorted  learning.  During  the  two 
following  years  he  remained  at  the  college,  as  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Law  was  his  chosen  pursuit,  and  engrossed  all  his  energies  and  affections.  His  prep- 
aration for  legal  practice  was  thorough  and  exhaustive.  "  Sumner  studied  deeply  the 
theory  and  history  of  jurisprudence,"  and  listened  to  the  ablest  law  lecturers  in  Paris ;  but 
when  he  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  found  himself  disgusted  with  the  petty  details  of  prac- 
tice, and  comparatively  unversed  in  statute  law  and  methods  of  procedure.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing  was  familiar  with  theory  and  practice,  both.  "  He  learned  all  law,  from  that  of  the 
municipal  court  to  that  of  the  international  conference,  and  then  set  about  practice  with  a 
facility  of  application  that  quickly  won  him  success  and  local  fame." 

When  admitted  to  the  bar  he  commenced  practice  at  Newburyport  in  1825,  and  soon 
made  such  a  reputation  that  he  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  or  Legislature  of  the  State. 
In  the  following  year,  1826,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 

Young  and  busy  as  he  then  was,  he  yet  found  time  to  contribute  sundry  articles 
on  legal  and  historical  topics  to  the  North  American  Review.  American  literature 
was  then  beginning  to  command  popular  favor.  Prescott  and  Ticknor  were  writ- 
ing tales  of  life  in  the  Old  World  that  charmed  the  literary  circles  of  Boston,  and 
prepared  their  members  for  future  travel  in  Europe.  Caleb  Gushing  caught  the  inspira- 
tion, and  in  1829  he  set  off  for  a  prolonged  tour,  in  which  he  spent  two  years.  France 
and  Spain  chiefly  attracted  him,  and  on  his  return  he  published,  in  1833,  his  Review  of  the 
late  Revolution  in  France,  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  his  Reminiscences  of  Spain,  a  work  that  was  read  with  great  pleasure,  and 
that  held  out  high  promise  of  future  excellence.  Its  best  parts  are,  the  descriptions  of 
places  and  persons.  The  translations  of  Spanish  poets  it  contained  are  not  without  con- 
siderable merit,  and  exhibited  "  in  some  instances  a  remarkable  facility  of  versification 
The  tales  are  very  interesting." 

Foreign  travel  and  literary  success  increased  popular  admiration  for  the  young  legist 
who,  after  his  return,  was  again  elected,  in  1833  and  1834,  the  representative  of  Newbury- 
port in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature.  His  domain  of  legislative  activity  was 
then  widened.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  Representative  from  the  Essex  North  District  of 
Massachusetts  to  Congress,  and  served  for  four  consecutive  terms.    His  Congressional 
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career  began  as  a  Henry  Clay  Whig.  He  was  elected  by  the  supporters. of  the  man  who 
"  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President,"  was  relied  on  by  them  to  sustain  their  candidate, 
and  yet  went  over  to  the  John  Tyler  party,  and  thus  identified  himself  with  the  Democrats. 
Members  could  not  help  admiring  his  "  splendid  intellectual  gifts,  while  they  wondered  at 
his  total  lack  of  consistency."  They  marvelled  at  his  eloquence,  while  they  deplored  his 
lack  of  fixed  principles.  "  He  voted  for  four  acts  that  President  Tyler  vetoed,  and  then 
argued  in  support  of  the  vetoes ;  but  what  most  astonished  his  associates  was  to  see  his 
vote  again  recorded  in  favor  of  the  acts  when  the  House  came  a  second  time  to  consider 
them."  Politics,  and  political  action  in  him  were  of  Protean  character.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  distrusted  and  disliked  him  on  that  account,  and  rejected  him  when  nomi- 
nated by  President  Tyler,  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1843. 

Unwilling  to  trust  him  with  the  management  of  national  finance,  they  were  willing  to 
trust  him  with  diplomatic  negotiations  in  China.  In  1843  he  sailed  in  the  United  States 
steamship  Missouri  for  that  country.  His  vessel  was  burned  in  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar, 
where  she  had  put  in  for  fuel.  Nevertheless,  he  reached  his  destination,  and  concluded  the 
first  American  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  China  in  1844. 

Newburyport  elected  him  again,  on  his  return  home,  to  the  Legislature.  In  the 
session  of  1847  ne  advocated  the  Mexican  war.  The  Legislature  rejected  a  bill  to  raise 
funds  for  the  equipment  of  a  regiment  for  that  war.  Cushing  advanced  the  money  himself, 
was  appointed  colonel,  and  went  with  his  regiment  to  the  scene  of  strife  in  the  Spring  of 
the  same  year.  On  the  14th  of  April,  President  Polk  commissioned  him  as  Brigadier- 
General,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  army  of  General  Taylor. 

While  in  Mexico  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Governor's  chair.  The 
party,  however,  was  not  unanimous  in  his  support,  and  he  was  defeated.  In  1850,  he  repre- 
sented Newburyport,  for  the  fifth  time,  in  the  Legislature.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  the 
first  mayor  of  that  city,  and  was  re-elected  in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  dignified  office 
until  March,  1853,  when  he  was  made  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  by  President 
Franklin  Pierce.    He  retired  from  that  post  March  4th,  1857. 

Intervals  of  all  prominent  public  service  were  filled  up  by  legislative  duties  in  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  served  in  the  years  1857-8-9.  In  April,  i860, 
he  appeared  in  most  influential  position  as  President  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and  in  the  following  June,  as  President  of  the  convention  of 
seceders  which  assembled  at  Baltimore  and  selected  Breckenridge  for  the  Presidency.  In 
both  conventions,  it  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  slave  power,  and 
that  his  utterances  and  acts  at  the  time  marked  him  as  one  in  full  co-operation  with  the 
secession  party.  In  December,  he  was  sent  by  President  Buchanan  as  confidential  commis- 
sioner to  South  Carolina,  to  make  arrangements  about  Fort  Sumter.  His  conferences  led 
to  no  result — except  utter  failure. 
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The  political  tenets  of  many  politicians  underwent  considerable  modifications  during 
the  progress  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  among  them  those  of  General  Cushing.  He  held 
no  official  position,  but  gave  his  influence  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  one  of  three  Commissioners — all  eminent  lawyers — to  revise  and  codify  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.    Their  work  was  finished  and  reported  to  the  Senate,  Dec.  10th,  1873. 

Good  and  evil  were  curiously  blended  in  this  really  great  man.  One  of  his  keenest, 
justest  critics  remarks: — "The  nation  has  leaned  on  this  man  while  it  distrusted  him;  it 
has  gone  to  him  as  to  an  oracle  for  counsel,  and  has  been  guided  in  grave  complications  by 
his  great  wisdom,  though  conscious  that  principle  and  consistency  had  never  been  his  guides." 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  General  Grant  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  at 
the  Geneva  Conference,  for  settling  our  controversy  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the 
Alabama  claims.  He  and  one  of  the  arbitrators  did  not  harmonize.  In  1873  he  published 
his  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  which  he  severely  criticises  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  the 
arbitrator  for  Great  Britain. 

General  Cushing's  knowledge  of  international  law,  and  his  diplomatic  tact  justified 
President  Grant's  confidence  in  his  judgment  as  an  adviser  of  the  State  Department. 
When  the  savage  and  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Virginius  prisoners  brought  the  horrified 
nation  to  the  brink  of  war  with  Spain,  his  wise  counsels  averted  that  calamity.  On  the 
resignation  of  Gen.  Sickles  as  Minister  to  that  country,  Caleb  Cushing  was  nominated  as 
his  successor,  Dec.  27th,  1873.  The  Senate  promptly  confirmed  the  nomination,  the  new 
Minister  packed  his  famous  carpet  bag,  and  was  about  to  start  for  Madrid,  when  his  name 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  9th,  1874,  by  the  President  as  his  nominee  for  the 
vacant  Chief-Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Senators  Sumner,  Bout- 
well,  and  Conkling  favored  confirmation;  but,  on  January  14th,  Senator  Sargent  of  Cali- 
fornia made  public  a  letter  of  Caleb  Cushing  to  Jefferson  Davis,  under  date  of  March  28th, 
1 86 1,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  disruption  of  the  Union  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
recommends  Archibald  Roane,  a  former  Government  clerk,  to  Mr.  Davis.  The  disclosure 
occasioned  instant  decision.  Mr.  Cushing's  name  was  withdrawn.  He  went  to  Spain, 
remained  there  for  a  brief  period,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lowell.  After  that  he  declined 
all  offices — and  all  nominations  to  office. 

Caleb  Cushing  was  a  man  of  immense  erudition,  and  unusual  cultivation.  He  spoke 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  fluently,  and  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  He  loved  to 
study  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  such  writers  as  Scaliger,  Grotius,  Paffendorf,  and  Niebuhr  ; 
had  a  strong  liking  for  dry  statistics  and  prosaic  facts,  and  yet  was  the  greatest  devourer  of 
novels  on  the  continent.  He  is  said  to  have  read  at  least  five  thousand,  and  that  he  could 
"  recall  the  plots  and  incidents,  and  name  the  characters  of  hundreds  of  romances  which  he 
had  not  opened  for  25  years."  He  was  a  living  encyclopedia, — always  acquiring  and  never 
forgetting.  Books,  magazines,  newspapers,  manuscripts,  supplied  the  place  of  wife  and 
children. 
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In  June,  1878,  he  had  premonitions  of  approaching  dissolution.  Col.  Forney  met  him, 
coming  out  of  the  Attorney-General's  office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  veteran  statesman,  who  said  : — "  I  have  just  taken  a  farewell  look  at  the 
canvased  forms  of  the  long  line  of  my  colleagues  which  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  ;  and  have  said  "  Good-bye"  to  the  living  incumbent.  I  am  far  advanced  in 
years, — verging  on  fourscore, — and  can  look  back  half  a  century,  and  hear  men  my  seniors 
in  years  calling  me  "  Old  Gushing."  I  am  now  going  to  take  an  old  man's  privilege  of 
going  home  to  die." 

Returning  to  his  home  on  the  highlands  near  Newburyport,  and  occupying  himself  as 
usual  with  books,  pictures,  and  mementoes  of  travel  ;  carefully  tended  by  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  his  deceased  brother,  the  late  Hon.  William  Cushing,  he  lingered  until  January 
2d,  1879,  when  his  eventful  life  came  to  a  close. 

Whether  he  held  Hobbe's  view  of  morals,  that  there  is  no  higher  law  than  self-interest ; 
or  whether,  like  Halifax,  the  English  statesman,  he  saw  so  much  and  so  many  reasons,  on 
both  sides  a  question,  that  he  was  perpetually  attracted  and  repulsed  by  each,  and  so  unable 
to  come  to  settled  conclusions,  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide.  He  did  some  mischief  per- 
haps, but  he  also  did  an  immense  amount  of  excellent  service  to  his  country,  and  for  that  is 
entitled  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  he  wrote  and  published  the  History  and  Present 
State  of  the  Town  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts \  in  1826;  the  Growth  and  Territorial 
Progress  of  the  United  States,  in  1839  >  an<^  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  in  1840. 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  Cushing  was  married  to  the  very  accomplished  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  Wilde  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  She  was  a  lady  of  cultivated  literary 
tastes,  and  accompanied  her  husband  to  Europe  in  1829.  After  their  return  she  published, 
in  1832,  Letters  Descriptive  of  Public  Monuments,  Scenery,  and  Manners  in  France  and 
Spain,  in  two  volumes  for  private  distribution.  She  also  took  deep  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Mrs.  Cushing  died,  young  and  childless,  soon  after  their  return  to  the  United  States. 
Mi.  Cushing  never  re-married,  but  for  more  than  forty-five  years  was  a  widower. 
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ORREY,  EBENEZER,  of  Fitchburg.     Born  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  August  16th, 
PtiKft     1 80 1.    His  parents  were  John  and  Sally  (Richardson)  Torrey,  both  natives  of  the 
same  town.    His  preliminary  education  was  received  in  the  celebrated  academies 
V       of  Leicester  and  Lancaster.     In  181 8  he  matriculated  at  Harvard  College,  and 
graduated  therefrom  in  1822. 

After  graduation  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  Shepley,  of 
Fitchburg,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Maine.  In  1825  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  two  years  prosecuted  professional  practice  alone.  In  1827  he 
associated  himself  in  business  with  Nathaniel  Wood.  The  firm  of  Torrey  &  Wood  lasted 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  its  members  ranked  with  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
legal  fraternity  in  Worcester  County.  Several  lawyers  of  present  prominence  began  their 
career  under  the  tutelage  of  those  eminent  men,  whose  firm  relations  were  dissolved  in 
1873- 

While  diligent  and  successful  in  the  conduct  of  legal  afTairs,  Mr.  Torrey  did  not  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  local  public.  He  was  an  active  participant  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  from  the  time  of  his  enrollment  among  the  members  of  the  bar  almost 
always  held  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  For  thirty  successive  years  he  was  Treasurer  of  the 
town  of  Fitchburg,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  one  year  after  its  incorporation  as  a  city. 
He  then  declined  to  serve  any  longer. 

In  1832  he  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Fitchburg  Bank,  and  was  chosen  as 
its  first  cashier.  This  office  he  filled  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  then, — upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  served  as  President  from  its  organization, — succeeded  to  the 
presidency,  in  which  position  he  still  remains.  In  1829  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  has  ever  since  sustained  the  same 
relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Torrey  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in 
1832,  and  again  in  1847.  In  1849  ne  served  in  the  Senate,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking.  At  the  outset  of  his  public  activities  he  was  an  Old 
Line  Whig,  and  afterwards  identified  himself  with  the  Republican  party.  In  1853  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Governor  Clifford,  and  in  1854  of  that  of  Governor  Emery 
Washburn.  As  a  lawyer,  he  has  acquired  enviable  reputation  ;  as  a  legislator,  his  services 
have  commanded  respect  and  gratitude;  as  a  fiscal  agent,  his  management  of  the  different 
monetary  interests  entrusted  to  his  care,  has  not  only  demonstrated  his  financial  skill,  but 
has  been  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  Although  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  he  is 
still  active  in  the  pursuit  of  his  financial  and  other  duties. 

In  1825  Mr.  Torrey  was  married  to  Frances  Houghton,  of  Fitchburg,  who  died  in 
1 83 1.    In  the  following  year  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Arnold,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
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|ORREY,  GEORGE  ARNOLD,  of  Boston.     Born   in  Fitchburg,  May  14th, 
1838.    Mis  parents  were  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Arnold)  Torrey. 
— -  Fitted  for  college  at  Leicester  Academy,  he  entered  Harvard  in  1855,  and 

V  graduated  therefrom  in  1859.  He  next  entered  the  office  of  Torrey  &  Wood, 
and  there  pursued  the  study  of  law.  He  also  attended  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University,  and  received  his  diploma  from  that  institution  in  1861. 

Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  entered  into  copartnership  with  Mr.  Wood,  and  took  his 
father's  place  in  the  business  of  the  firm.  This  association  continued  until  1873,  when  he 
located  himself  for  practice  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Torrey 's  prominence  in  the  bar  of 
Worcester  County  has  not  been  diminished  by  change  of  residence  to  the  capital.  He  still 
has  an  extensive  practice  at  his  old  office  in  Fitchburg. 

As  counsel  for  railroad  corporations  he  has  attained  unusual  skill  and  reputation,  and 
confines  his  energies  principally  to  that  class  of  legal  business. 

While  resident  at  Fitchburg  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  Worcester 
County,  in  the  sessions  of  1872  and  1873.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Torrey  was  married  in  1861  to  Ellen  M.  Shirley  of  Boston. 


OTLEY,  JOHN  LOTHROP,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Dorchester  — 
now  a  part  of  Boston,  Mass., — on  the  15th  of  April,  18 14.  He  was  distinguished 
in  his  early  youth  by  an  intense  love  of  books,  and  an  especial  passion  for  poetry, 
and  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  his  careful  and 
judicious  biographer,  states  that  he  was  a  boy  "  of  a  most  sensitive  nature,  easily  excited,  but 
not  tenacious  of  any  irritated  feelings,  with  a  quick  sense  of  honor,"  and  entirely  truthful. 
In  youth  he  was  thought  to  resemble  Byron, — and  did  resemble  him  in  point  of  literary 
precocity.  "  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before"  in  the  composition  of  a  novel,  in 
which,  at  its  opening,  "  two  horseman  might  have  been  seen  riding  up  to  an  inn  in  the 
valley  of  the  Housatonic."  That  was  the  first  bud  of  promise  which  was  to  develop  into 
the  ripe  fruit  of  his  scholarly  and  immortal  histories. 

He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Round  Hill  School,  near  Northampton, — then  under 
the  charge  of  Messrs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft.  While  there  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  he  acquired  languages,  for  irregular  habits  of  study,  and  for  addiction 
to  rabbit  and  squirrel  hunting.  He  was  also  "  wilfully  impetuous,  sometimes  supercilious, 
always  fastidious." 
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At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  became  a  genial  and  jovial 
companion  to  the  members  of  his  own  club,  while  to  ordinary  students  he  seemed  "  haughty 
in  manner  and  cynical  in  word."  Shelley  was  his  favorite  poet,  and  "  heaps  of  novels" 
sometimes  crowded  the  text-books  from  his  table.  A  tutor  rebuked  his  preference  for  the 
former,  and  received  the  reply  ; — "  Yes,  I  am  reading  historically,  and  have  come  to  the 
novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Taken  in  the  lump  they  are  very  hard  reading." 

After  graduation  at  Harvard  in  1831,  he  spent  two  years  at  the  Universities  of  Got- 
tingen  and  Berlin.  Prince  Bismarck  was  his  fellow-student  at  the  latter,  and  also  his  boon 
companion,  and  writes  concerning  Motley's  habits  at  that  period  to  Dr.  Holmes,  as 
follows : 

"  Enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Goethe,  he  used  to  spice  his  conversation  abundantly  with  quota- 
tions from  these  his  favorite  authors.  A  pertinacious  arguer,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  he  watched  my  awakening 
in  order  to  continue  a  discussion  on  some  topic  of  science,  poetry,  or  practical  life,  cut  short  by  the  chime  of  the 
small  hours,  he  never  lost  his  mild  and  amiable  temper.  Our  faithful  companion  was  Count  Alexander  Keyserling, 
a  native  of  Courland,  who  has  since  achieved  distinction  as  a  botanist." 

On  his  return  to  America  he  professedly  devoted  himself  to  the  study,  but  never 
seriously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  as  a  profession.  In  1839,  two  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  published  his  first  novel,  called  Mortons  Hope,  or  The  Memoirs  of  a  Provincial ; 
— a  story  without  much  artistic  merit,  and  almost  a  total  failure.  In  the  year  1848  appeared 
Merry  Mount,  A  Romance  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  which  he  also,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly, permitted  to  die.    Romance  evidently  was  not  his  forte. 

In  1 841  he  was  made  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Russian  Mission,  but  did  not  find 
the  duties  of  that  position  entirely  congenial.  He  soon  returned  to  Boston,  and  entered 
with  zeal  into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844  as  an  adherent  of  Henry  Clay,  whose 
defeat  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  to  involve  the  extinction  of  statesmanship  in  the  United  States. 

Neither  politics  nor  the  fictitious  in  literature  was  his  vocation.  What  it  really  was, 
he  seems  to  have  been  slow  in  finding  out.  After  the  failure  of  his  first  literary  venture, 
he  spent  his  time  for  some  years  in  "  studying  history  for  its  facts  and  principles,  and 
fiction  for  its  scenery  and  portraits."  That  was  a  good  method  of  preparation  for  the 
construction  of  a  symmetrical  "  history  of  the  great  agony  through  which  the  Republic  of 
Holland  was  ushered  into  life."  By  the  end  of  the  year  1855,  or  a  little  earlier,  "Mr. 
Motley  had  erected  from  the  materials  dispersed  throughout  the 'works  of  Bor,  Meteren, 
De  Thou,  Burgundius,  Heuterus,  Tassis,  Vigilius,  Hoofd,  Haracus,  Van  der  Haer,  Grotius, 
Van  der  Vynckt,  Groen  Van  Prinsterer  and  other  Dutchmen ;  of  Ranke,  Raumer,  Mendoza, 
Carnero,  Cabrera,  Herrera,  Ulloa,  Bentivoglio,  and  other  authors, — together  with  MS. 
state  papers,  letters,  etc., — "  a  historical  monument  which  will  outlast  two  thirds  of  the 
novels  of  the  present  and  past  generations." 

Mr.  Prescott,  in  a  note  to  the  preface  to  volume  first  of  his  History  of  the  Reign  of 
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Philip  the  Second,  published  in  1855,  announced  that  before  long  a  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  Netherlands  might  be  expected  "from  the  pen  of  our  accomplished 
countryman,  Mr.  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  who  during  the  last  few  years,  for  the  better  prosecution 
of  his  labors,  has  established  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  scenes  of  the 
narrative.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  fine  powers  of  mind  possessed  by  this  scholar, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  task,  can  doubt  that  he 
will  do  full  justice  to  his  important  but  difficult  subject." 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  appeared  simultaneously  in  England  and  America  in 
the  year  1856.  Long,  patient,  plodding  labor,  had  created  "a  work  so  rich  in  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  a  vivid  and  captivating  style,"  that  it  was  perused  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  and  its  praise  was  heard  "  in  mouths  of  wisest  censure." 

Guizot  reviewed  the  brilliant  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1857,  and 
pronounced  it  an  "  honor  to  American  literature ;"  but  found  fault  with  the  "  unbounded 
confidence "  with  which  the  author  argued  the  "  cause  of  his  client" — William  of  Orange. 
That  however  did  not  prevent  the  French  philosopher  and  statesman  from  superintending 
the  translation  (made  in  his  own  family)  of  Mr.  Motley's  History  into  his  own  language. 
British  and  American  critics  exhibited  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fairness  in  speaking 
and  writing  of  the  work.  "  How  surprising,"  Washington  Irving  energetically  exclaimed, 
"  that  so  young  a  man  should  jump  at  once,  full  grown,  to  fame,  with  a  big  book,  so  well 
studied  and  complete !"  Mr.  Prescott  gladly  confessed  that  the  fulfilment  had  exceeded  the 
prophecy  of  the  gifted  historian.  Bancroft,  Sumner,  and  Lieber  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  commendation.  It  was  translated  into  Dutch  under  the  supervision  of  the 
learned  critic  and  historian,  M.  Bakhuyzen  van  den  Brinck,  Chief  Archivist  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  has  received  the  diligent  and  delighted  study  of  the  literati  in  all  civilized 
lands.  . 

Mr.  Motley's  next  work,  the  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  "  is  the  history  of 
European  liberty."  Accurate,  dramatic,  and  fascinating,  it  makes  the  reader  see  that  the 
revolutions  of  Holland,  England,  and  America  "  are  all  links  of  one  chain."  It  shows  but 
little  of  the  faults  of  his  earlier  style.  Whatever  traces  of  them  may  be  detected  only  add 
to  its  piquancy  and  attractiveness.  Fastidious  and  cold-blooded  critics  have  complained  of 
over-coloration  in  his  pictorial  delineations,  but  without  reason.  In  him  it  was  natural  and 
right.  He  was  a  partisan  it  is  true,  "  but  he  was  a  partisan — (as  Dr.  Holmes  remarks,) — on 
the  side  of  freedom  in  politics  and  religion,  of  human  nature  as  against  every  form  of 
tyranny,  secular  or  priestly  ;  of  noble  manhood  wherever  he  saw  it  as  against  meanness,  and 
violence,  and  imposture,  whether  clad  in  the  soldier's  mail,  or  the  emperor's  purple." 

Mr.  Motley's  diplomatic  career  was  scarcely  less  illustrious  than  his  literary  labors. 
Senator  Sumner,  at  the  beginning  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  administration,  earnestly  urged 
the  appointment  of  the  historian  as  Minister  to  England  at  that  critical  conjuncture  of  our 
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national  affairs.  But  the  President  could  not  accede  to  the  request,  because  Secretary 
Seward  had  made  the  appointment  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  that  mission  a  sine  qua 
non  of  his  own  acceptance  of  the  Premiership.  Mr.  Motley  was  subsequently  appointed 
Minister  to  Austria. 

While  Minister  at  Vienna  the  most  important  negotiations  he  had  to  conduct  with 
the  Austrian  Government  were  those  in  connection  with  Mexican  affairs.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  had  applied  to  his  Imperial  brother  for  assistance,  volunteers  had  been  raised, 
and  had  actually  embarked  at  Trieste  for  Mexico,  when  Mr.  Motley  received  a  dispatch 
from  Secretary  Seward  instructing  him  "  to  give  notice  to  the  Austrian  Government  that  if 
the  troops  sailed  for  Mexico  he  was  to  leave  Vienna  at  once." 

Mr.  Motley  promptly  followed  his  instructions,  permission  for  the  departure  of  the 
volunteers  was  countermanded,  and  Maximilian  was  left  to  his  fate, — a  fate  only  less  tragic 
than  that  of  the  ex-Empress  Carlotta.  But  regret  for  the  death  of  the  former  almost  ceases 
in  presence  of  the  portrait  of  him,  drawn  by  the  master  hand  of  the  American  Minister. 
"  He  adores  bull-fights,"  wrote  the  latter,  "and  rather  regrets  the  Inquisition,  and  considers 
the  Duke  of  Alva  everything  noble  and  chivalrous,  and  the  most  abused  of  men." 

Mr.  Motley's  mission  to  Austria  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  what  he  considered 
a  great  indignity  inflicted  upon  him  by  Secretary  Seward.  He,  in  common  with  other 
public  agents  of  the  United  States  then  in  Europe,  had  been  accused  in  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  from  the  Hotel  Meurice,  Paris,  under  date  of  Oct.  23d,  1866,  and  signed 
"George  W.  McCracken,  New  York,"  of  indulging  in  severe  animadversions  on  President 
Johnson's  policy,  and  of  playing  the  part  of  "thorough  flunkies"  in  presence  of  the  "effete 
monarchies?  Mr.  Seward  addressed  a  circular  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  inculpated  by 
McCracken,  that  they  might  take  such  notice  of  the  matter  as  their  sense  of  propriety 
might  suggest.    Dr.  Holmes  says  : 

"  The  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  such  a  man  was  like  a  buffet  on  the  cheek  of  an  unarmed  officer.  It  stung  like 
the  thrust  of  a  stiletto.  It  roused  a  resentment  that  could  not  find  any  words  to  give  it  expression.  He  could  not 
wait  to  turn  the  insult  over  in  his  mind,  to  weigh  the  exact  amount  of  affront  in  each  question,  to  take  counsel,  to 
sleep  over  it,  and  reply  to  it  with  diplomatic  measure  and  suavity." 

Resuming  historical  studies  with  wonted  zest, — after  his  resignation  of  diplomatic 
duties, — Mr.  Motley  brought  forth  in  1868  the  two  concluding  volumes  of  his  History  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  that  year  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
received  from  President  Grant  in  1869  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  England.  This 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  his  staunch  and  warm  friend,  Senator  Sumner.  Sundry  com- 
plaints formulated  against  Mr.  Motley,  led  to  his  recall  from  the  highest  of  our  diplomatic 
posts.  The  history  is  a  painful  one,  but  only  creditable  to  the  memory  of  the  pure, 
incorruptible,  and  patriotic  historian.  This  last  crowning  act  of  wrong,  treading  on  the 
heels  of  the  Vienna  indignity,  gave  him  a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered.    In  his 
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Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland,  traces  of  the  injury  received 
occasionally  present  themselves. 

Mr.  Motley  died  May  27th,  1877,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  just  out- 
side of  London.  His  compatriots  and  contemporaries  have  not  all  been  just  in  their 
treatment  of  this  learned,  brilliant,  and  true-hearted  patriot.  As  a  scholar  and  writer  he  has 
reflected  honor  on  his  country  through  the  world  of  letters.  As  a  diplomatist  and  states- 
man he  has  rarely  been  excelled.  His  record  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  history,  and  "  his 
memory  will  be  precious  always  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship." 

In  1837  he  was  married  to  Miss  Benjamin,  sister  of  Park  Benjamin.  His  daughters 
have  married  into  some  of  the  best  families  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  people  of  the  land  in 
which  his  ashes  lie  revere  his  memory  and  prize  his  fame  as  much  as  though  he  had  been  of 
their  own  nationality. 


UM MINGS,  JOHN,  President  of  the  Shawmut  National  Bank,  of  Boston. 
Born  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  October  19th,  1812.  His  father,  John  Cummings,  was 
a  native  of  the  same  town,  and  a  tanner  by  trade,  as  was  also  his  grandfather, 
Ebenezer  Cummings.  His  great-grandfather,  David  Cummings,  migrated  from 
Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  to  Woburn,  about  the  year  1756,  and  there  engaged  in  the 
twofold  business  of  tanning  and  agriculture. 

The  land  that  David  Cummings  then  purchased  for  the  location  of  his  tannery  is  now 
in  possession  of  his  great-grandson,  John  Cummings,  who  still  employs  it  for  the  same 
purposes. 

An  extract  from  the  original  deed,  recorded  November  12th,  1756,  is  not  without 
historic  interest.    It  reads  as  follows: — 

"  Reed  \  Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Israel  Reed,  of  Woburn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in  the 
to  V  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  Yeoman, — In  consideration  of  One  Hundred 
Cummings.  )  and  Eighty  pounds,  ten  shillings,  lawful  money  paid  me  by  David  Cummings,  of  Andover,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  farmer,  receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge;  do  hereby  give,  grant,  and  convey  to  said 
David  Cummings,  and  his  heirs,  a  messuage  and  tract  of  land  in  Woburn  aforesaid,  containing  about  thirty-six 
acres." 

In  1770  David  Cummings,  prosperous  in  his  temporal  undertakings,  purchased  a  farm 
of  Abijah  Smith,  of  Woburn.  That  farm  now  contains  the  old  homestead,  is  owned  by 
John  Cummings,  and  has  always  been  in  possession  of  the  family  since  the  date  of  purchase 
from  Mr.  Smith. 
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The  deed  of  this  farm,  or  rather  an  extract  from  the  deed,  recorded  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1770,  reads  as  follows: — 

"  Smith  ]  Know  all  men,  by  these  presents  that  I,  Abijah  Smith,  of  Woburn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
to  >•  and  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  Yeoman: — In  consideration  of  Six  Hundred 
Cummings.  )  Pounds  lawful  money,  paid  me  by  David  Cummings  of  Woburn  aforesaid,  Yeoman,  receipt  whereof 
I  do  hereby  acknowledge ;  do  hereby  give,  grant,  sell,  and  convey  unto  the  said  David  and  his  heirs,  one  certain 
messuage,  with  a  lot  of  mowing  and  plowing ;  all  lying  and  being  in  Woburn  aforesaid.  The  messuage  aforesaid 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres,  with  a  way  athwart,"  etc. 

At  the  epoch  of  David  Cummings'  settlement  in  Woburn,  it  was  customary  for  those 
pursuing  his  twofold  avocation  to  devote  the  winter  to  tanning  and  the  summer  to  farming. 
Business  was  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale.  Two  hundred  hides  a  year  were  the  largest 
number  that  the  tanner  was  able  to  manipulate.  These  were  ordinarily  tanned  "  by  halves," 
that  is,  the  artisan  took  one  side  of  the  hide  as  his  compensation  for  tanning  and  currying 
the  other. 

John  Cummings,  the  grandson  of  David,  began  business  on  his  own  account  about  the 
year  1804.  Hides  for  tanning  he  obtained  from  the  farmers; — travelling  on  horseback  in 
order  to  collect  them.  Bark  was  brought  in  from  the  adjacent  country  in  teams.  As  the 
forests  receded,  and  the  supply  of  bark  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  became  smaller, 
it  was  a  topic  of  frequent  and  anxious  discussion  whence  the  future  demand  for  this  indis- 
pensable material  should  be  supplied.  Leather  was  sold  in  the  same  primitive  manner  in 
which  the  green  hides  were  obtained.  It  was  hawked  about  the  country  in  wagons,  and 
retailed  in  quantities  varying  from  one  to  ten  sides  in  a  place. 

About  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Cummings  effected  a  revolution  in  his  business  by  taking  up 
the  manufacture  of  "  Chaise  Leather,"  as  a  specialty.  He  succeeded  admirably,  acquired  a 
wide  reputation,  and  for  many  years  supplied  the  wants  of  the  chaise  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  New  England  States.  When  enamelled  leather  came  into 
use,  and  took  the  place  of  the  common  oil-finished  chaise  leather,  he  diverted  his  business  into 
another  channel,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  slaughter  leather  tanners  in  the  State.  He 
was  probably  the  first  tanner  who  appreciated  the  value  of  the  splitting  machine,  which  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  in  facilitating  the  finishing  of  leather,  and  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  almoner  of  the  fund  contributed  by  the  leather  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inventor  of  that  machine. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  John  Cummings,  Sr.,  was  remarkable  for  his  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  also  for  his  considerate  and  judicious  generosity.  Probably  he,  more  than  any  other 
manufacturer  in  the  State,  taught  the  young  men  employed  by  him  the  art  of  conducting  the 
business,  and  afterwards  assisted  them  to  embark  in  trade  for  themselves.  A  large  circle 
of  friends  hailed  him  as  their  early  benefactor.  For  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  business.  He  had  relinquished  the  management  and  control 
of  his  works  to  his  oldest  son,  the  present  Mr.  John  Cummings. 
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The  Cummings  family  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  from  time  immemorial  has  enacted  a 
busy  and  influential  part  in  politics,  law,  theology,  manufactures,  commerce,  naval  and 
military  affairs,  and  in  fine  everything  that  pertains  to  national  life.  Part  of  the  people 
bearing  the  Cummings  name  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  North  America  in  the  early  part  ol 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  from  them  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  descended. 

His  mother,  nee  Marcia  Richardson,  was  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Richardson,  of  Woburn, 
and  still  lives  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  The  Richardson  family  is  one  of  the  most 
numerous,  prominent,  and  widely  connected  families  of  New  England. 

The  early  scholastic  education  of  Mr.  Cummings  was  received  in  the  Woburn 
Academy.    He  subsequently  studied  at  South  Reading,  now  Wakefield. 

That  he  should  engage  in  the  art  of  tanning  after  he  left  school  was  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion,  in  view  of  ancestral  antecedents.  He  learned  the  processes  connected  with  it 
from  his  father,  then  entered  upon  the  business  for  himself  in  Woburn,  and  was  occupied 
in  its  prosecution  during  the  years  1833  and  1834.  From  January,  1835,  to  1847,  ne  was 
connected  with  his  father  in  business.  In  the  latter  year,  Mr.  Cummings,  Sr.,  retired,  and 
and  his  son  continued  to  conduct  business  alone  until  1852,  when  the  firm  of  Alley, 
Choate,&  Cummings  was  organized.  This  firm  lasted  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
Mr.  Alley  retired,  leaving  Choate  and  Cummings  in  partnership.  They  continued  together 
until  1864,  when  the  firms  of  John  Cummings  &  Co.  and  Harrington  &  Cummings  came 
into  existence,  both  of  which  firms  are  engaged  in  tanning. 

John  Cummings  &  Co.,  for  the  past  four  years,  have  had  an  agency  in  Liverpool. 
The  leather  tanned  by  them  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  excellence  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  Cummings  family  have  been  identified  with  the  leather  industry  in  Massachusetts, 
from  its  humblest  beginnings  to  its  present  enormous  development.  The  time  when  skins 
were  collected  on  horseback,  and  sides  of  leather  were  retailed  from  the  travelling  wagon 
of  the  tanner,  have  been  followed  by  those  in  which  Massachusetts  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  leather  manufacturing  States  in  the  world.  The  United  States  Census  of  1870 
reports  138  tanning  establishments  in  the  State,  employing  1424  hands,  paying  out 
$756,467  annually  in  wages,  tanning  1,253,507  hides,  288,864  skins,  and  producing 
2,507,014  sides  of  leather  and  288,864  skins; — the  entire  leather  product  reaching  the 
aggregate  value  $9,984,497. 

The  Census  of  1880  must  reveal  still  more  astonishing  growth.  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  January  1st,  1879,  gives  the  total  import  of  hides  by  that 
city  alone,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  Grande,  and  Rosario,  Montevideo,  Africa,  Goree,  Cape 
de  Verde,  and  other  ports,  foreign  and  domestic,  at  1,787,412, — an  increase  of  781,539  since 
1870. 
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The  exports  of  leather  have  correspondingly  increased  in  magnitude.  In  1873  the 
number  of  sides  exported  amounted  to  659,912,  and  in  1878  to  1)287,745 — an  increase  in 
five  years  of  627,833  sides. 

Politically  and  educationally,  Mr.  Cummings  has  been  beneficently  active.  During 
1873  and  1874  he  represented  the  town  of  Woburn  in  the  Legislature,  and  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking.  In  1876,  in  which  he  was  elected 
Senator  from  his  own  district,  he  carried  every  town  within  its  boundaries.  While  in  the 
Senate,  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking,  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Treasury.    He  is  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party. 

For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Woburn,  and  has  also  been 
one  of  its  Selectmen  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  fiscal  duties  devolved  on  Mr.  Cummings  during  his  legislative  service  were  doubt- 
less imposed  in  view  of  his  well-known  ability  and  financial  experience,  and  also  of  the 
further  fact  that  he  has  been  President  of  the  Shawmut  National  Bank  in  Boston  since 
1868,  a  period  of  eleven  years.  Its  name  had  previously  been  changed  from  the  Warren 
Bank  to  the  Shawmut  Bank,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  April,  1837.  Its  presidents  have 
been  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  John  Gardner,  Albert  Fearing,  William  Bramhall,  and  the  present 
incumbent, — successively.  Their  periods  of  service  have  been  twelve,  five,  one,  fourteen,  and 
eleven  years  respectively. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Cummings,  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  institution  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  With  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  it  has  a  surplus  fund  of  $1 15,000,  and 
a  circulation  of  $787,500.  The  aggregate  amount  of  dividends  paid  to  the  shareholders 
since  it  became  a  National  Bank  is  $1,020,006.    The  par  value  of  its  shares  is  $100. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Cummings  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Phillips,  of  Swampscott. 
Sne  died  February  9th,  1877,  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
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LARK,  JOHN  M.,  of  Boston.    Born  in  Boston,  August  10th,  182 1.    He  is  the 
son  of  Alexander  and  Matilda  Phillips  Clark,  of  Boston.     His  grandfather, 
Thomas  Clark,  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  of  the  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
His  wife,  so  intimately  associated  with  him  in  beneficent  labors,  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  Solomon  Loud,  of  Boston. 

Two  sons  have  been  the  fruit  of  their  union.  The  eldest,  George  L.  Clark,  was  born 
March  2  ist,  1850.  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  and  finished  his  prepara- 
tion for  active  business  life  in  the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  second  son,  John  M. 
Clark,  Jr.,  was  born  June  19th,  1856,  and  died  October  23d,  1862. 

Mr.  Clark  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  received  the 
Franklin  medal.  What  further  education  he  obtained  was  brief  in  duration,  and  was  under 
the  supervision  of  the  late  Richard  Greene  Parker. 

Business  life  began  in  1837,  in  the  employ  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Elijah  Williams 
&  Co.,  Flour  Merchants,  on  Long  Wharf.  From  January,  1843,  to  the  summer  of  1856,  he 
was  engaged  in  trade.  For  the  last  five  years  of  that  period,  the  sale  of  provisions  and 
supplies  for  the  San  Francisco  market  engrossed  his  time.  In  that  business  he  amassed  a 
competent  fortune,  and  retired  from  it,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  commercial  revulsion 
which  occasioned  the  failure  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  in  1855  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Boston. 

In  March,  1855,  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  by  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Joseph  Eveleth,  who  had  vacated  that  position  in  consequence 
of  impaired  health.-  In  1856,  the  office  of  Sheriff  was  made  elective,  and  its  term  limited 
to  three  years.  Mr.  Clark  was  chosen  to  the  Shrievalty  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law,  and  has  since  been  triennially  reelected  eight  times  consecutively.  On  five  occasions 
he  received  the  votes  of  all  the  political  parties.  Should  he  complete  his  present  term  of 
service,  which  expires  on  the  7th  of  January,  1881,  he  will  then  have  held  his  post, — by 
appointment  and  election, — for  twenty-five  years  and  nine  months,  uninterruptedly. 

Mr.  Clark's  part  in  national  politics  has  passed  into  history,  and  will  hereafter  receive 
more  distinct  and  positive  recognition.  In  the  summer  of  1855,  in  company  with  Samuel 
Bowles,  Samuel  G.  Reed,  Gersham  B.  Weston,  Edwin  F.  Jenks.  Ivers  Phillips,  John  A. 
Goodwin,  and  P.  Emory  Aldrich, — gentlemen  from  different  sections  of  the  State, — he  was 
appointed  by  an  informal  assemblage  of  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  invite  adherents  of  the  different  political  parties,  and  also  men  who  owed  no 
party  allegiance,  to  meet  in  Chapman  Hall,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  the  16th  day  of  August, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  "for  the  purpose,  then  and  there,  after  free  and  full  discussion,  and 
consultation,  of  devising  the  best  mode  of  concentrating  and  giving  expression  to  the 
almost  universal  opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  repeal  of  the  'Great  Ordinance  of 
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Freedom,'  better  known  as  the  '  Missouri  Compromise,'  and  to  the  more  recent  aggressions 
of  the  Slave  Power,  in  the  invasion  of  Kansas,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  rights  of  the  Free 
Settlers  of  that  Territory.  One  important  question,  to  be  considered  at  this  meeting,  will 
be  the  expediency  of  calling  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  without  distinction 
of  party,  with  the  view  of  placing  Massachusetts  in  sympathy  and  connection  with  the 
great  republican  movement  now  in  progress." 

The  meeting  thus  called  was  held  in  Chapman  Hall,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  committees  of  the  Know  Nothing,  Know  Something,  and  Republican  parties. 
By  these  several  committees,  assembled  separately  in  the  United  States  Hotel,  Boston,  on 
the  22d  of  August,  sub-committees, — consisting  of  three  from  each  body, — were  appointed 
to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  some  definite  plan  of  action.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  George  S.  Boutwell,  and  George  Bliss  constituted  the  Chapman  Hall 
committee.  The  four  sub-committees  met  in  committee  of  the  whole,  but  could  not  agree 
on  a  single  point.  The  Know  Nothings,  with  some  others,  insisted  upon  a  delegate  con- 
vention, while  the  Chapman  Hall  committee  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  letter  of  their 
instructions  to  insist  upon  a  popular  mass  convention.  Finally,  after  some  display  of  feeling, 
the  latter  committee  withdrew.  Anson  Burlingame,  Samuel  Bowles  of  Springfield, 
P.  Emory  Aldrich  of  Worcester,  John  M.  Clark,  and  others,  were  then  chosen  to  serve  as  a 
committee  to  call  a  mass  convention,  composed  of  all  who  were  in  favor  of  resisting  further 
encroachments  of  the  "  Slave  Power,"  to  meet  at  Worcester  on  the  20th  of  September. 

The  Committee  thus  appointed  issued  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Massachusetts. 

The  address  recites  the  historical  and  political  conditions  of  the  time,  the  best  probable 
methods  of  meeting  the  emergency  then  pressing  upon  the  friends  of  free  institutions,  and 
decides  that  it  is  best  "to  form  a  new  political  party,  irrespective  of  the  old  organizations, 
by  an  original,  spontaneous  action  of  the  citizens  in  their  individual  capacities."  On  that 
principle  the  Chapman  Hall  meeting  had  been  called,  and  on  that  principle, — in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  the  meeting, — the  committee  appointed  by  it  extended  an  invitation 
"  to  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  meet  and  form  a  new  political  party  in  sympathy 
with  the  same  movement  of  other  States,  on  the  basis  of  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of 
the  slave  power." 

It  was  not  proposed  to  require  any  professions  of  opinion  on  other  questions  of  State 
or  National  policy,  or  of  social  reforms,  or  on  other  possible  questions  which  might  arise,  or 
which  had  arisen  out  of  relations  to  slavery.  Participation  in  the  movement  did  not  imply 
surrender  or  qualification  of  opinion  on  other  matters  of  social  or  political  action.  All 
citizens  ready  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  new  political  party  on  the  principle  and  plan 
set  forth  in  the  address,  were  recommended  to  meet  in  mass  convention  on  the  20th  of 
September,  and  also  to  select  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  for  the  nomination  of  State 
officers  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
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Soon  afterward,  in  the  same  month,  August,  a  Call  for  a  Convention  was  issued  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"The  people  of  Massachusetts  who  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  are  requested  to  assemble  in  public 
primary  meetings  in  their  several  towns  and  cities,  and  elect  delegates,  in  the  proportion  of  three  delegates  to  each 
representative  on  valuation  year,  to  meet  at  Worcester  on  Thursday,  the  twentieth  of  September,  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  State  officers. 

"Please  inform  JOHN  M.  CLARK,  Boston,  by  return  of  mail,  whether  you  will  allow  your  name  to  be 
affixed  to  the  above  call." 

There  is  something  amusing  in  the  cordial  earnestness  of  one  reply  to  this  printed 
invitation, — written  on  the  same  page,  under  the  invitation  : — 

"  Yes,  Sir,  my  name  is  at  your  service  for  this  cause. 
"Lowell,  Aug.  25th.  SHUBAL  P.  ADAMS." 

Mr.  Clark  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  secure  speakers  for  the 
mass  convention.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  circular  sent  to  the  distinguished 
and  patriotic  orators  selected  for  that  occasion. 

"  Boston,  September  6th,  1855. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  People  of  Massachusetts,  favorable  to  resisting  the  further  encroachments  of  the  Slave  Power,  will  meet 
in  Mass  Convention,  at  Worcester,  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  selection  of  Speakers  for  the  occasion,  most  earnestly 
and  cordially  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  be  present  and  address  the  people  then  assembled.  We  pledge  for  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  an  honorable  and  hearty  reception,  and  assure  you  that  in  accepting, 
you  will  gratify  not  only  the  undersigned,  but  the  community  at  large. 

The  gathering  promises  to  be  one  of  great  significance  and  enthusiasm,  and  your  known  influence  and  abilities, 
in  our  judgment,  will  materially  contribute  to  the  result. 

It  is  expected  by  us  that  your  expenses  will  be  met  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

ANSON  BURLINGAME, 
WILLIAM  BRIGHAM, 
GEORGE  BLISS,' 
MOSES  KIMBALL, 
JOHN  M.  CLARK, 

Committee  of  Invitation? 

The  Mass  Convention  thus  called,  assembled  at  Worcester,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1855,  and  then  and  there  organized  the  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts.  From  the 
inception  of  the  movement  to  its  assumption  of  organic  political  form,  John  M.  Clark 
was  intimately  and  influentially  associated  with  it. 

The  movement  was  full  of  immeasurable  significance,  and   pregnant  with  most 
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momentous  and  lasting  results.  It  was  one  of  those  portentous  cloud  gatherings  in  the 
national  skies,  which  were  destined  to  unite  and  overspread  the  firmament,  and  from  which 
were  to  burst  those  lightnings  and  thunderings  that  would  annihilate  the  monstrous  hydra, 
slavery,  and  shatter  all  its  defences  into  remediless  ruin. 

During  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  committee 
raised  in  the  Fifth  Ward  of  the  city  to  secure  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  to  be  drawn  from  it.  The  full  quota  was  obtained  without  resort  to  drafting.  Not 
only  that,  but  more  than  enough  money  was  subscribed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
soldiers'  families  during  the  absence  of  the  patriotic  breadwinners.  A  surplus  of  several 
thousand  dollars  remained,  which  was  equitably  distributed  among  the  soldiers  and  soldiers, 
families  belonging  to  the  ward,  after  the  close  of  the  conflict. 

His  enthusiastic  and  effective  patriotism  was  properly  recognized  in  his  appointment, 
— together  with  another  gentleman, — by  the  late  Governor  Andrew  to  represent  Massachu- 
setts at- the  inauguration  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  November  19th, 
1863,  on  which  occasion,  with  keenest  sympathy,  he  "  listened  to  the  more  than  eloquent 
oration  of  President  Lincoln,  delivered  to  the  multitude  of  thousands  gathered  there." 

Sheriff  Clark  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for 
many  years.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  De  Molay  Commander y  of 
Knights  Templars,  an  organization  composed  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  representa- 
tive men  of  Boston,  who,  in  June,  1875,  by  means  of  a  voluntary  contribution  of  $10,000, 
hospitably  entertained  the  Knights  Templars  of  Richmond,  Va.,  when  that  body  visited 
Boston  to  celebrate,  in  common  with  other  lovers  of  the  Union,  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

After  the  banquet  given  to  the  welcome  guests,  Mr.  Clark,  as  Eminent  Commander, 
delivered  a  glowing,  eloquent,  and  pertinent  address,  which  was  several  times  interrupted 
by  the  applause  of  the  listeners.    In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said : — 

"Though  we  are  assembled  as  brothers  and  companions,  bound  together  by  the  mystic  tie,  yet  we  are  never  to 
forget  our  duties  and  obligations  to  our  country; — and  the  best  member  of  our  order  is  he  who  most  faithfully  assumes 
all  the  responsibilities,  and  best  performs  and  discharges  all  the  requirements  of  a  good  citizen ; — uniting  all  the 
beauties  of  brotherly  love  and  friendship  with  obedience  to  law  and  order,  and  the  constant  observance  of  all  our 
moral  relations  to  society  and  social  duty.  Firmly  to  stand,  each  in  his  allotted  sphere  in  life,  steadily  and  well 
performihg  each  his  part, — daring  to  do  everything  that  is  right, — overcoming,  redeeming,  or  destroying  everything 
that  is  wrong, — loving  each  other  with  brotherly  affections, — is  the  object,  aim,  and  fulness  of  all  Freemasonry." 

Sheriff  Clark  was  put  in  charge,  by  the  Boston  City  Council,  of  the  public  obsequies 
of  the  late  Anson  Burlingame,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China,  and  managed  the  entire 
celebration  in  harmony  with  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion,  and  with  such  complete 
success  that  perfect  order  characterized  the  vast  concourse  of  people  attendant  on  them. 
For  his  services  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  City  Government. 

In  November,  1878,  the  nomination  for  the  Mayoralty  was  offered  to,  but  was 
decidedly  and  courteously  declined  by  him.    In  response  to  the  grateful  offer,  he  wrote: 
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"  If  I  have  popularity  with  the  people,  it  is  based  on  the  friendly  and  merciful  humanities  incident  to  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties.  I  would  rather  live  and  die,  having  the  good-will  and  honest  regard  of  the  people, 
than  to  be  crowned  with  laurels.  The  honor  conferred,  and  so  long  continued,  by  the  citizens  of  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  is  fully  appreciated ;  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  I  may  do  nothing  to  cause  them  to  regret  their  generous 
favors  towards  me." 

Physically  vigorous,  of  ardent  yet  equable  temperament,  and  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal magnetism,  Mr.  Clark  is  excellently  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  his  peculiar  duties. 
Some  of  his  official  functions  are  very  disagreeable,  and  involve  the  enforcement  of  law  in 
its  most  unpleasant  details.  Yet  society  in  its  sternest,  justest  majesty  embodies  itself  in 
the  representative  whose  dread  office  it  is  to  deprive  the  criminal  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property.  In  him  mercy  tempers  justice,  and  neither  vice  nor  crime  has  been  able  to 
freeze  the  fountain  of  sweet,  potent  sympathies  for  the  ignorant,  destitute,  and  erring.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  "  the  sword  of  justice,  in  his  hands, — though  keen  and  efficient, — 
never  hacks  its  victims." 

As  Sheriff,  he  has  immediate  charge  of  the  county  jail,  and  occupies  an  official 
residence  within  its  enclosure.  Neatness  and  order  distinguish  the  entire  building. 
Visitors  frequently  concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  one  of  their  number,  that  "it  is  a 
model  prison,  conducted  in  a  model  way,  by  a  model  man."  Vigilant  in  supervision,  discreet 
in  management,  firm  in  administration,  he  cares  wisely  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
prisoners.  None  complain  of  harshness  or  wilful  neglect,  but  many  have  avowed  the 
warmest  gratitude  for  tender  care  when  ill,  and  cordial  cheer  when  disconsolate.  The 
happy  blending  of  authority  with  paternal  kindness  has  softened  the  hearts  of  hardened 
offenders,  and  turned  many  from  their  evil  courses.  Long  acquaintance  with  the  worst 
pests  of  society  has  given  him  knowledge  of  their  habits  of  thought,  and  enabled  him,  by  a 
few  words  fitly  spoken  in  favorable  circumstances,  to  effect  permanent  reform. 

While  Sheriff  Clark  maintains  that  prisons  are  built  and  supported  to  deter  the  evilly 
disposed  from  crime,  and  not  to  serve  as  reformatory  institutions,  yet  he  avails  himself  of 
the  temporary  isolation  of  the  incarcerated  from  their  wonted  ways  and  companions,  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  and  to  save  the  profligate, — in  fact,  to  effect  a 
complete  change  in  the  current  and  color  of  their  lives.  In  all  these  philanthropic 
endeavors  he  has  the  enlightened,  eager,  and  potent  assistance  of  an  excellent  wife. 

In  September,  1870,  he  embodied  in  a  brief  pamphlet  his  opinions  on  the  principles 
that  should  govern  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  on  the  best  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
pauperism,  intemperance,  and  crime, — opinions  which  were  slowly  and  cautiously  matured 
throughout  the  long  years  of  his  official  service.  This  pamphlet  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  E. 
C.  Wines,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  to  be  read 
before  the  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  in  October  of  that  year.  The  document  is  fraught  with  the  ripest  wisdom,  and— 
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were  its  doctrines  heeded — the  great  army  of  criminals,  now  constantly  recruited  by  social 
negligence  and  folly,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  scarcely  appreciable  minimum.  He  holds 
that  the  time  for  reforming  a  criminal  is  before  or  after  his  imprisonment ; — that  penalties 
should  be  judiciously  proportioned  to  offences; — that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
should  be  speedy,  certain,  and  equal ; — that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  are  susceptible 
of  kindness,  and  would  reform  if  they  could ;  that  the  prisoner  should  not  be  wholly 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  but  that  a  portion  of  them  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  his  sorrowing  family. 

The  advice  Sheriff  Clark  gives  to  philanthropists  is  so  full  of  pertinent  wisdom  that 
we  cannot  forbear  transcribing  it  here  : — 

"  Reform  the  evil  before  it  manifests  itself  to  the  public  detriment ;  do  not  wait  for  reform  until  crime  is 
committed  and  prison  life  or  death  begun.  Find  remunerative  employment  for  the  poor,  better  and  cheaper  food, 
better  and  more  healthful  homes;  let  in  the  light  and  sun  where  the  shades  of  death  now  hide  wretchedness  and 
crime ;  give  pure  water  for  the  poor  freely  to  '  wash  and  be  clean ;'  free  lectures ;  free  churches." 

The  solution  of  the  darkest  social  problems  of  the  age  and  country  is  to  be  found  in 
them.  Of  talk,  the  world  is  weary  :  of  lives,  like  that  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good, 
it  has  never  had  half  enough. 

While  refraining  from  active  participation  in  political  warfare,  Mr.  Clark  never  fails  to 
vote  for  the  best  measures  and  the  best  men,  agreeably  to  his  own  conscientious  and 
independent  judgment.  He  not  only  favors  public  provision  for  common  school  education, 
but  also  the  instruction  of  a  portion  of  the  graduates  of  public  schools  in  useful  arts, — 
agreeably  to  natural  inclination  or  evident  genius.  Technical  education  will  do  much  to 
ensure  independency  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  to  aid  in  the  symmetrical  and  perfect 
development  of  the  American  people. 

John  M.  Clark,  in  his  effective  usefulness,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  that  com- 
paratively small  class  of  men  whose  conceptions  are  commensurate  with  their  powers,  and 
whose  self-known  powers  have  never  proven  inadequate  to  the  realization  of  their  plans. 


LLEY,  JOHN  B.,  of  Boston,  Mass.    Born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  January  7th,  181 7. 
His  parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  trained  up  their  -son 
in  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  that  body.    His  father,  John  Alley,  a  native  of 
Lynn,  was  a  man  of  sound  common  sense,  and  of  excellent  judgment  in  business 


matters.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  those  days,  he  was  a  wealthy  citizen.  His  mother, 
Mercy  BufTum,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Buffum,  of  Salem,  possessed  strongly  marked 
characteristics,  and  exerted  potent  influence  over  the  circles  within  which  she  moved. 
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In  early  life,  the  signs  of  future  success  became  apparent  in  the  character  of  their  son, 
to  whom  they  gave  a  good  common  school  education.  Under  the  hands  of  his  teachers, 
he  proved  to  be  an  apt  scholar,  a  great  reader,  of  tenacious  memory,  addicted  to  historical 
studies,  and  especially  to  those  of  his  own  country,  so  that  he  early  acquired  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  its  public  men,  and  of  the  political  measures  connected  with  the  several 
presidential  administrations. 

About  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Alley  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  The  wise 
father,  with  the  sturdy  good  sense  exemplified  by  those  Asiatic  and  European  potentates 
who  compel  their  children  to  master  useful  trades,  held, — as  did  many  of  his  neighbors, — 
that  every  young  man,  no  matter  what. his  financial  prospects  might  be,  ought  to  be  able  to 
support  himself  as  an  artisan. 

Lynn,  in  that  day,  as  at  the  present,  was  the  principal  seat  of  shoe  manufacture.  But 
the  methods  of  fabrication  have  wholly  changed.  The  shoemaker  no  longer  works  out  his 
allotted  daily  task  in  comparative  isolation,  nor  does  he  lighten  labor  by  free  discussion  of 
moot  political  and  other  topics.  The  busy  hum  and  clatter  of  machinery  in  the  crowded 
factory  compels  postponement  of  dialectic  contests,  while  they  indicate  vastly  increased 
production. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen  to  that  of  nineteen  the  apprentice  diligently  wrought  at  the 
bench,  and  then  received  the  gift  of  the  two  years  intervening  between  that  time  and  legal 
maturity,  as  the  reward  of  industry  and  faithfulness.  Once  his  own  master,  he  lost  no  time 
in  striking  out  for  the  great  West,  with  the  funds  that  he  had  carefully  hoarded  during 
apprenticeship.  His  objective  point  was  Cincinnati,  then  a  comparatively  small  city. 
There  he  purchased  a  flat-boat;  freighted  it  with  merchandise,  and  started  down  the  river 
for  New  Orleans.  Personal  independence,  enterprise,  sagacity,  skill — all  revealed  themselves 
in  this  first  commercial  venture,  and  have  only  become  more  conspicuous  in  subsequent 
business  undertakings. 

About  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Alley  returned  to  his  native  town,  began  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  added  other  manufacturing  business,  and  also  commenced  the  importation 
of  shoe  goods.  Business  prospered  amazingly.  In  five  years  he  owned  one  of  the  largest 
individual  enterprises  in  Lynn,  was  one  of  its  most  successful  business  men,  and  had 
accumulated  much  wealth. 

In  1847,  he  established  a  house  in  Boston  for  the  sale  of  hides  and  leather,  and  has 
conducted  the  business  from  that  time  to  this  with  such  signal  ability  as  to  place  himself  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  leather  trade,  both  with  respect  to  extent  of  commerce  and  magnitude 
of  pecuniary  result.  In  1859,  he  was  delegated  by  his  associates  in  trade  to  go  to  Europe 
and  there  attend  to  large  and  important  interests  in  their  behalf; — a  trust  which  was  sus- 
tained to  their  entire  satisfaction.  In  that,  and  in  a  subsequent  visit  abroad,  Mr.  Alley 
received  marked  and  considerate  attention  from  representative  merchants  and  statesmen. 
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There  are  few  chapters  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  more  interesting  or 
worty  of  attention  than  those  which  relate  to  the  development  of  the  leather  trade  and 
manufacture. — now  among  the  leading  industries  of  the  world, — and  of  which  Mr.  Alley 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  chief  New  England  exponents.  All  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
stories  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  shoeless  patriots  of  the  American  army  during  the 
winter  encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  Blood  oozing  from  the  naked  and  wounded  feet  left 
crimson  traces  of  their  passage  over  the  frozen  ground.  No  statistical  record  of  the  leather 
industries  of  those  stirring  times  is  extant. 

In  1 766,  a  society  was  instituted  in  New  York  "  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts, 
Agriculture,  and  Economy."  It  offered  a  premium  of  "  £20  for  tanning  the  best  20  sides 
of  bend  leather  during  the  year  1766  ;  ^10  for  the  best  50  hides  of  sole  leather;  ^10  for 
the  best  pair  of  women's  shoes  made  of  'stuff,'  with  soles  of  leather  tanned  in  the 
province." 

In  1773,  Philadelphia  boasted  that  it  had  supplied  31,696  pounds  of  leather  to  other 
provinces.  In  1775  hides  and  skins  to  the  number  of  13,927  were  imported  into  New 
York. 

In  less  than  a  century,  the  expansion  of  the  leather  trade  has  been  such  as  to  awaken 
profound  interest  and  amazement.  The  Census  Report  of  1870  gives  the  number  of  hides 
tanned  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  8,788,752  ;  of  skins  tanned  in  this  country  at 
9,664,148.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  1870  was 
30,811;  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  171,127;  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
articles  of  leather,  19,000.  Thus,  no  less  than  220,938  operatives  were  employed  in 
creating  the  yearly  product  of  the  combined  leather  interests.  The  value  of  that  annual 
product  exceeds  Three  Hundred  Millions  of  dollars.  The  leather-workers  exceed  all 
other  workers  in  number  except  the  wood-workers.  They  annually  create  higher  values 
than  any  other  class  of  operatives  except  the  agriculturalists  and  the  railroad  service.  With 
this  immense  consumption  of  skins  and  hides  the  annual  production  of  cattle  more  than 
keeps  pace.  Only  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  first  domestic  cattle  were  imported 
into  this  continent.  The  introduction  of  the  first  cattle — three  heifers  and  a  bull — into  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  in  1624  by  Edward  Winslow,  was  an  event  of  great  moment.  Less 
than  250  years  afterwards  the  U.  S.  Census  enumerators  reported  8,935,332  milch  cows; 
1,319,271  working  oxen;  13,566,005  other  cattle,  and  28,477,951  sheep.  The  prospects  of 
the  future  are  more  promising  of  grand  fulfilment  than  were  those  of  1724;  and  quite  as 
promising  as  when  John  B.  Alley  was  preparing  to  ascend  from  the  shoemaker's  bench  to 
the  industrial  and  mercantile  preeminence  he  has  since  so  worthily  obtained. 

The  same  genius  and  perseverance  that  have  won  social  and  commercial  laurels  in  the 
leather  trade  have  also  been  exhibited  in  railroad  enterprises.  With  many  of  these  Mr. 
Alley  has  been  prominently  associated  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.    The  railroads  he 
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has  assisted  in  originating  and  managing  in  the  State  of  Iowa  have  been  uniformly 
successful  undertakings. 

Honorable  conspicuity  in  the  business  world  is  not  the  only  distinction  of  which  Mr. 
Alley  has  been  laudably  ambitious.  Wealth  has  rewarded  exertion  without  being  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  pursuit.  Practical  sense,  sound  judgment,  the  affiliated  qualities  of  successful 
business  life,  are  all  associated  with  the  clearer,  wider,  higher  intellectual  endowments  of 
the  scholar  and  statesman. 

While  yet  a  mere  boy  he  evinced  unusual  predilections  for  historical  and  political 
knowledge.  His  surroundings  were  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  definite  political 
opinions.  The  sons  of  St.  Crispin,  by  virtue  of  sedentary  occupation  and  necessity  of 
thought-interchange,  are  practised  politicians.  Their  ideas  of  extant  political  issues  are 
clear-cut  and  positive.  Roger  Sherman  and  Henry  Wilson  are  the  best  exponents  of  the 
class. 

Among  the  dead  issues  is  that  between  slavery  and  anti-slavery.  Not  two  decades 
ago  it  was  an  intensely  live  issue.  Mr.  Alley  zealously  espoused  the  side  of  freedom,  and 
identified  himself  with  all  reformatory  movements.  Until  the  Free-Soil  party  was 
organized  in  1848,  like  a  true  son  of  New  England,  he  trained  in  the  ranks  of  the  old 
Liberty  party.  One  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  Free  Soil  organization,  he  naturally 
became  its  candidate  for  the  position  of  presidential  elector  in  the  same  year. 

Success  did  not  crown  honest  effort  at  the  moment,  but  for  that  crown  he  prepared  by 
several  years  of  effective  service  in  the  city  council  of  Lynn. 

In  1851,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council;  and  in  1852,  was  the  Free 
Soil  canditate  for  Congress.  He  received  a  large  vote.  During  1852  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Railroads, — at  that 
time  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  committee  of  the  Legislature.  In  1853,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  ;  and  for  several  years  served  on 
the  State  Central  Committee,  of  which  for  two  years  he  was  chairman.  In  1858,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  Three  times  after  that  he  was  unanimously  nominated  and  triumph- 
antly elected  to  the  same  responsible  office.  For  eight  years  he  served  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature — and  those  eight  years  were  the  most  eventful  and 
critical  years  of  our  national  history.  The  ship  of  state  needed  the  clearest  heads,  the 
stoutest  hearts,  the  firmest  nerves,  in  her  helmsmen  that  the  crew  contained.  Natural  rights, 
acquired  liberties,  dearest  hopes,  were  threatened  with  calamitous  wreck  and  ruin.  The 
civilized  world  looked  on  with  bated  breath  and  in  agitated  suspense.  But  the  officers  and 
men  proved  equal  to  the  crisis,  weathered  the  dangers,  and  won  free  movement  for  the 
endangered  craft  on  the  mighty  Pacific  of  confluent  nationality  and  common  interests. 

While  in  Congress  Mr.  Alley  held  for  four  years  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee 
on  Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads.    He  thoroughly  understood  the  business  of  his  committee. 
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He  never  reported  and  advocated  a  bill  from  that  body  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  carry- 
ing through  the  House. 

Outside  matters,  not  connected  with  his  own  particular  committee,  were  weighty 
questions  in  which  he  felt  the  deepest  interest  and  on  which  he  made  a  number  of  speeches 
before  the  House.  When  the  Republican  party  was  assailed  by  the  bitterest  sectional  hate 
and  partisan  rancor,  Mr.  Alley  ably  vindicated  its  principles  and  purposes  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  April  30th,  i860.  Brief,  terse,  and  telling  as  a  speaker, 
— making  no  pretensions  to  oratorical  accomplishment — the  effort  was  a  powerful  and 
masterly  one.  It  spoke  eloquently  and  forcibly  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  free  States, 
and  particularly  of  the  manufacturing  communities,  whose  unconquerable  love  of  equal 
rights  before  the  law  is  inscribed  in  glowing  letters  on  the  grandest  pages  of  human  history. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1861,  he  again  addressed  the  House  on  the  threatening 
aspect  of  national  affairs.  Reviewing  calmly  and  critically  the  whole  situation,  and  elabor- 
ately defending  the  course  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  concluded  in  words  full  of 
patriotic  warmth  and  warning  to  intending  traitors  ; — "  The  descendants  of  those  who 
fought  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga,  will  never  see  our  Star 
Spangled  Banner  trailed  in  the  dust."  Through  the  darkness  of  the  lowering  storm,  he 
could  then  see  for  the  American  people,  if  true  to  their  convictions, "  a  future  most  hope- 
ful, a  mission  most  important,  and  a  destiny  most  glorious." 

Another  eventful  year  passed  away,  and  on  the  23d  of  January,  1862,  he  again  appeared 
before  the  House  in  the  delivery  of  a  remarkable  speech  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  He 
showed  that  the  first  measure  necessary,  was  to  secure  means  to  carry  on  the  Government 
by  making  its  credit  available;  explained  the  coinage  system  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
earliest  times,  canvassed  the  three  financial  measures  before  Congress,  and  contended  for 
their  combination  in  one,  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  most  good.  He  also  insisted  on 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  pay  off  ultimately  all  indebtedness  incurred  in  its 
gigantic  and  agonized  struggle  for  corporate  national  existence. 

Again  on  the  6th  of  February,  speaking  in  favor  of  the  Treasury  Note  Bill,  he  said, — 
"  to  my  own  judgment  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Government  must  take  the  regulation 
of  the  currency  into  its  own  keeping."  He  argued  conclusively  in  favor  of  the  justice  of 
the  proposed  issue,  in  favor  "of  a  national  currency  issued  by  a  Government  that  never 
repudiated  a  dollar  of  its  indebtedness."  The  history  of  following  years  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  of  that  advice.  The  system  of  financial  policy  then  inaugurated  by  Govern- 
ment has  established  "  our  prosperity  upon  a  firm  foundation,"  and  given  "  strength  and  stability 
to  all  our  institutions."  Because  of  his  share  in  the  adoption  of  that  policy — a  policy  whose 
essential  principles  should  never  be  rejected  by  the  American  people, — Mr.  Alley  is  entitled 
to  the  respectful  gratitude  of  constituents  and  countrymen  alike. 

Mr.  Alley  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  cogent  reasoner.    His  power  of  statement  is  rare 
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and  forceful.  Premises  are  expressed  clearly  and  briefly.  The  dullest  hearer  perceives  his 
meaning,  and  the  keenest  discovers  that  he  exhausts  his  subject— so  far  as  popular  audiences 
are  concerned.    Effectiveness  as  a  public  speaker  is  willingly  conceded  to  him. 

As  a  busy  man,  whose  life  is  crowded  with  important  duties,  he  has  always  found 
leisure  and  inclination  for  additional  occupations  of  useful  character.  Not  infrequently 
these  have  taken  a  literary  turn.  As  early  as  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  a  newspaper  corres- 
pondent. His  letters  indicated  extensive  information  and  vigorous  thought,  and  gave 
promise  of  future  excellence.  He  has  since  been  temporary  editor  of  several  newspapers. 
Besides  this,  he  has  wielded  a  trenchant  pen  in  political  controversies.  The  Whig  party  in 
Massachusetts  owed  its  overthrow  to  the  coalition  of  the  Democrats  and  Free  Soilers.  Of 
that  coalition  Mr.  Alley  was  an  able  advocate.  Out  of  its  success  came  the  election  of 
Charles  Sumner  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Possessed  of  unusual  power  of  concentration  in  any  one  department  of  personal 
activity,  he  is  a  many-sided  man  by  virtue  of  the  many  departments  in  which  it  has  been 
exercised.  His  acquaintance  with  all  classes  of  society  has  necessarily  been  very  extensive, 
and  his  experiences  such  as  to  yield  the  ripe  fruit  of  wisdom.  With  President  Lincoln, 
Secretary  Seward,  Secretary  Stanton,  Governor  Andrew,  and  other  leaders  of  men,  he  was 
associated  during  the  Civil  War  as  adviser,  co-worker,  and  friend.  Charles  Sumner  and 
Henry  Wilson,  the  two  great  Senators  of  Massachusetts,  were  almost  life-long  friends, — 
the  intimacy  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years, — and  highly  esteemed  his  knowledge 
of  domestic  and  foreign  history  and  politics.  Salmon  P.  Chase  placed  very  great  value 
upon  his  opinions  in  matters  of  national  finance,  and  invariably  accorded  them  the  fullest, 
consideration.  In  Congress  Mr.  Alley  proved  himself  to  be  faithful  in  all  things  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituency  and  of  the  country  at  large.  Whatever  the  subject  on  hand 
might  be,  he — without  apparent  effort — excluded  all  extraneous  matter,  and  brought  all  his 
resources  of  knowledge  and  disciplined  thought  to  bear  on  the  one  thing  requiring  present 
attention.  Blessed  with  a  powerful  and  accurate  memory,  he  then  had,  and  he  still  retains, 
almost  perfect  power  of  correct  statement.  With  such  qualities  as  a  legislator,  he  has 
always  commanded  respectful  and  attentive  hearing. 

In  manner,  Mr.  Alley  is  courteous,  genial,  affable,— and  especially  to  the  young,  in  whom 
he  feels  cordial  interest.  To  not  a  few,  just  beginning  the  voyage  of  life,  he  has  been  a 
judicious  mentor,  and  also  a  liberal  benefactor.  In  society  he  is  a  welcome  guest  whose 
conversational  powers,  range  of  subjects,  and  critical  accuracy  speed  the  hours  with  pleasure 
and  profit  to  listening  friends. 
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f'INER,   ALONZO    AMES,  LL.D.,   S.T.D.,  of  Boston.     Born  in  Lempster, 
f       Sullivan  Co.,  New  Hampshire,  August  17th,  1 8 14. 
9  His  parents  were  Benajah  Ames  and  Amanda  (Cary)  Miner.    On  both 

sides  of  the  house,  his  ancestors  have  been  distinguished  by  the  sturdy  good 
sense  and  powerful  physical  constitutions  that  characterize  the  Puritan  stock.  His  remote 
American  forefather,  Thomas  Miner,  landed  at  Boston,  in  the  same  year  with  the  elder 
Winthrop,  1630,  and  removed  to  Connecticut  with  the  company  of  the  younger  Winthrop 
about  1646.  His  grandfather,  Charles  Miner — the  great  grandson  of  Thomas, — served  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  removed  to  New  Hampshire  soon  after  its  close. 

Thomas  Miner,  his  ancestor,  was  a  descendant  of  Henry  Bulman,  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  Somersetshire,  England,  who  furnished  Edward  III.  when  on  his  way  to  embark  for 
the  wars  in  France,  with  an  escort  of  one  hundred  men,  selected  from  his  servants  and  from 
the  men  employed  in  his  mines.  For  this  estimable  service  the  King  honored  him  with  a 
coat  of  arms,  as  is  shown  in  Cothrens  History  of  Ancient  Woodbury,  Conn.,  and  changed 
his  name  to  Miner.    He  died  in  1359. 

Grace  Miner,  a  grand-daughter  of  Thomas,  married  Samuel  Grant,  Jr.,  of  Windsor 
Conn.,  April  nth,  1688,  from  whom  descended  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Ex-President  of 
the  United  States.    The  name  of  Ames,  Dr.  Miner  inherits  from  his  paternal  grandmother. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  mental  work  is  said  to  be  done  by  a  few  dozen  invalids 
Accepting  the  dictum  without  discussion,  it  is  certain  that  underneath  that  invalidism  is  a 
wiriness,  a  tenacity,  a  power  of  resistance  and  accomplishment,  without  which  society  can- 
not be  influenced,  deeply  or  permanently,  by  its  ordinary  workers.  In  Dr.  Miner's  case 
hereditary  vigor  asserted  itself  notwithstanding  a  youth  of  extreme  physical  feebleness. 
Many  predicted  that  he  would  not  reach  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  event  however  falsi- 
fied the  prediction.  Judicious  care  and  home  influences  wrought  wonders,  and  at  thirty  he 
was  just  entering  on  an  active  and  laborious  career. 

Intense  love  of  study  mitigated  the  irksomeness  of  confinement  to  the  house  in  early 
youth.  School  terms  had  long  interruptions  but  private  devotion  to  books  enabled  him 
to  distance  his  stronger  competitors.  Whatever  of  knowledge  and  culture  the  village 
schools  had  to  offer  he  gathered,  and  thence  passed  to  more  prolific  fields  in  the  academies 
at  Hopkinton,  Lebanon,  and  Franklin  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Cavendish  in  Vermont. 
The  circumstances  of  his  education  developed  his  individuality  and  prepared  him  to 
become  the  influential  teacher  of  others.  In  the  autumn  of  1830,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
began  to  teach  school, and  for  several  terms  afterward  was  alternately  pupil  and  teacher; — a 
kind  of  experience  which  has  disciplined  many  of  our  most  successful  educators. 

Whether  there  be  born  Universalists  is  a  question  that  biology  has  not  hitherto  enter- 
tained.   In  youth,  Mr.  Miner  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  that  faith.    Studious  habits  and 
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confirmed  predilections  induced  him  to  become  one  of  its  public  expositors  and  advocates. 
His  educational  career  was  a  preparation  for  the  ministerial  vocation.  In  1834  in  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  John  Garvin,  he  conducted  the  Cavendish  Academy.  In  1835  he  took  the 
entire  charge  of  the  "  Scientific  and  Military  Academy"  at  Unity,  N.  H. — an  institution 
that  combined  the  excellencies  of  a  normal  seminary  for  both  sexes  with  those  of  a  mili- 
tary school  for  young  men.  For  four  years  he  remained  in  charge ;  and,  in  some  terms, 
had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  in  attendance. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1836,  Mr.  Miner  married  Maria  S.  Perley,  of  Lempster,  who 
had  been  a  life-long  neighbor  and  friend,  and  who  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  Precep- 
tress in  the  Academy.    In  all  things  she  has  since  been  a  "  help  meet"  for  him. 

In  February,  1838,  responding  to  the  invitations  extended  by  the  patrons  of  his  school 
he  delivered  his  first  pulpit  discourses,  and  began  his  regular  ministrations  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  For  a  year  and  a  half,  he  performed  the  duties  both  of  preacher  and  teacher : — 
devoting  half  his  Sabbaths  to  the  congregation  at  Unity,  and  the  remainder  to  itinerant 
visitations  of  the  neighboring  towns.  In  June,  1839,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  at  the  New  Hampshire  Convention  of  Universalists,  held  in  Nashua,  and 
soon  after  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Universalist  Church,  in  Methuen,  Mass. 

Mr.  Miner's  first  pastorate  proved  to  be  exceedingly  pleasant  for  himself  and  people. 
It  continued  till  July,  1842,  when  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  second  society  at 
Lowell.  In  both  places  he  was  actively  identified  with  the  cause  of  education  and  temper- 
ance. In  the  latter  he  united  with  the  pastor  of  the  first  church,  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  D.D., 
and  his  successor,  the  late  Rev.  E.  G.  Brooks,  D.D.,  in  editing  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a 
Universalist  paper  subsequently  merged  in  the  Freeman.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was 
involved  in  theological  controversy  with  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  third  society 
in  Lowell,  who  was  an  advanced  rationalist  and  pronounced  radical.  The  discussion  lasted 
until  closed  by  the  Boston  Association  of  Universalists  in  1847,  which,  under  the  eloquent 
guidance  of  Mr.  Miner  and  associates,  adopted  a  resolution  deprecating  the  existence  of 
destructive  rationalism  in  theology,  and  pledging  that  body  against  its  influence. 

Early  in  1848,  he  received  a  call  from  the  second  society  of  Boston,  to  become  the 
colleague  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  in  place  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  then  called  to  New  York. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  May  ; — duttes  he  has 
discharged  without  intermission  from  that  time  to  the  present.  His  relations  with  the 
venerable  senior  pastor,  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1852,  were  most  cordial  and  agree- 
able. In  1 85 1,  owing  to  partial  failure  of  health,  he  visited  Europe,  and  returned — refreshed 
in  body  and  enlarged  in  mind, — to  find  that  his  church  edifice  had  been  remodelled,  during 
his  absence,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  1872,  an  elegant  new  church,  of 
Roxbury  stone,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  was  erected  by  his  parish  on  Columbus  Avenue 
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at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  the  pastor  and  people  are 
greatly  enjoying  their  worship.  In  1864,  he  was  elected  Chaplain,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate. 

Throughout  his  long  course  of  public  usefuluess,  Dr.  Miner  has  diligently  wielded  a 
facile  and  vigorous  pen  in  exposition  and  defense  of  his  own  views,  and  in  attack  on 
opinions  held  to  be  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  American  society  and  of  the  race  'at 
large.  To  the  columns  of  the  religious  newspaper,  and  the  literary  magazine,  he  has  been, 
and  is,  a  frequent  contributor.  Among  his  literary  recreations  has  been  the  preparation  of 
a  manual  of  Bible  Exercises  for  Sunday  Schools,  which  has  been  a  great  favorite  in  the 
schools  of  his  denomination.  Last  year  he  published  five  controversial  lectures  under  the 
title  of  Old  Forts  Taken.  They  have  been  strongly  commended  by  the  friendly  portion 
of  the  press,  and  meet  with  ready  sale.  For  many  years  he  has  been  President  of  the 
Universalist  Publishing  House. 

Not  less  prominent  on  the  platform  than  in  the  pulpit,  Dr.  Miner's  success  as  a  lec- 
turer and  orator, — before  lyceums,  schools,  colleges,  public  and  patriotic  assemblies, — has 
been  very  gratifying.  He  is  numbered  among  the  "  Hundred  Boston  Orators,"  having 
delivered,  by  invitation  of  the  city,  the  annual  oration  at  Tremont  Temple,  July  4th,  1855. 
He  also  delivered  the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Bromfield  High  School  in  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts,  of  which  he  is  trustee. 

It  is  as  one  of  the  most  influential  educationalists  and  educators  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  Dr.  Miner  will  in  future  be  held  in  exceeding  honor.  In  Boston,  as  in  other 
places,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Board,  and  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  of  eight  years,  under  appointment  of  the  Governor,  as  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  Art 
School,  in  which,  and  in  other  State  Normal  Schools,  he  is  actively  interested. 

For  about  twenty-four  years  he  has  served  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Tuft's  College, 
and  is  now  chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee.  He  also  served,  for  a  term  of  years, 
under  an  election  by  the  Legislature,  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College. 

Eminent  personal  merit  and  tireless  service  were  worthily  recognized  by  Tuft's  College, 
in  1 86 1,  by  the  bestowment  of  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  and  subsequently  by  that  of 
LL.D.    That  of  S.T.D.  was  conferred  by  Harvard  College. 

As  President  of  Tuft's  College,  the  peculiar  abilities  of  Dr.  Miner  have  received  fullest 
illustration.  He  delivered  the  address  when  its  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1853,  was  chosen 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1855,  and  was  made  their  Secretary  in  1857.  For  a 
brief  period  he  also  served  efficiently  as  Treasurer.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  President 
Ballou,  he  was  elected  successor  to  that  gentleman,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  on  the  9th 
ol  July,  1862.    During  the  three  following  years  he  gave  his  services  to  the  institution,  and 
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administered  its  financial  affairs  with  such  brilliant  success  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year 
of  his  presidency,  its  assets  nearly  reached  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars. 

As  an  instructor  in  moral  and  political  science,  during  the  dozen  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration he  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Perspicuous,  logical,  just,  consistent, 
it  was  said  by  former  students  that  "  even  in  his  prayers  the  worthy  president  lays  down  a 
proposition,  and  proceeds  to  prove  it."  Sagacious,  cautious,  and  thorough  in  his  investiga- 
tions; faithful  and  successful  in  administration,  Dr.  Miner  has  honestly  won  the  reputation 
of  an  able  financier,  and  a  sound  business  man. 

As  a  citizen  and  reformer  he  has  ever  been  found  on  the  right  side  of  all  public  ques- 
tions. Nor  has  he  been  afraid  to  discuss  them  in  his  pulpit.  Cavillers  have  stigmatized 
him  as  a  "  political  preacher,"  when,  in  reality,  he  has  only  tested  men  and  measures  by 
Christian  standards,  and  by  their  influence  on  the  public  welfare.  With  the  "National 
Reform  Association,  organized  to  maintain  existing  Christian  features  in  the  American 
Government,  and  to  secure  a  suitable  religious  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  he  is  in  close,  intelligent,  and  effective  sympathy.  Like  all  strong,  hearty, 
sincere  men,  from  the  days  of  Paul  to  the  present,  he  is  severely  intolerant  of  wickedness 
and  wrong;  and  yet  kindly,  humble,  generous,  and  willing  to  learn  from  any  and  all  who 
approve  themselves  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  upholders  of  Christianity. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Dr.  Miner  has  been  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Alliance.  His  masterly  arguments  in  favor  of  prohibition,  delivered  during  the  famous 
controversy  with  the  rumsellers,  aided  by  Governor  Andrew  and  Hon.  Linus  Child,  in 
1867,  have  passed  into  history.  Auditors  remarked  that  "the  making  of  a  grand  lawyer  was 
spoiled  when  Dr.  Miner  became  a  preacher."  Insults  and  abuse  were  heaped  upon  him  by 
malignant  adversaries  who  even  dared  to  hint  at  personal  violence. 

Conservative  of  all  that  is  true  and  good,  progressive  in  bringing  into  prominence  and 
activity  all  that  will  benefit  mankind,  inexorably  opposed  to  what  is  destructive  for  the  mere 
sake  of  destruction,  he  is,  in  many-sided  ability,  and  in  finely  balanced  powers,  a  represen- 
tative man  of  his  church  and  generation.  His  popularity  as  a  pastor  is  evidenced  by  the 
record  of  more  than  seventeen  hundred  funerals  attended,  and  more  than  twenty-four 
hundred  marriages  celebrated.  In  official  relations  with  his  people,  mutual  affection  and 
respect  have  become  remarkably  tender  and  strong.  In  the  social  circle,  the  Bible  class, 
and  the  conference  meeting,  he  is,  health  and  strength  permitting,  a  constant  attendant. 
Genial,  sunshiny,  and  inspiring,  personal  power  grows  with  years ;  and  whether  he  be 
regarded  as  pastor,  preacher,  teacher,  author,  reformer, — or  all  combined, — the  only  predic- 
tion apparently  suitable  to  him  is,  that  his  future  years  will  be  mellowest,  richest,  brightest, 
and  most  productive  of  usefulness,  of  all  allotted  to  him  on  earth. 
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APEN,  NAHUM,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  We  regard  the  biography 
of  men,  whose  talents,  virtues  and  services  have  made  them  eminent  in  any  branch 
of  the  great  duties  which  society  imposes  upon  its  members,  as  among  the  most 
valuable  means  of  instruction  and  improvement. 
Christianity  recognizes  no  distinction  of  birth  or  rank.  It  receives  man  as  he  comes 
from  his  Maker,  and  values  him  according  to  his  true  merits  and  deserts.  These  are  to  be 
found  in  the  record  of  his  life.  The  fame  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  Democracy,  owes 
little  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  rank.  It  gains  nothing  from  titles  or  badges  of  distinc- 
tion. God  alone  can  truly  ennoble  humanity,  by  endowing  it  with  qualities  and  capacities 
which  secure  distinction;  and  the  distinction  can  be  achieved  only  by  fidelity  to  the  great 
trusts  which  He  imposes  upon  men,  as  His  agents  in  the  development  of  civilization  and 
progress. 

Nahum  Capen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Canton,  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  Massachusetts,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1804.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Dorchester,  which  then  embraced  the  territory  of  the  present 
towns  of  Milton,  Canton,  Stoughton,  Sharon,  and  portions  of  Foxboro  and  South  Boston. 
They  were  among  the  largest  landholders  in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Plymouth  and 
Bristol.  Dr.  Thayer,  in  his  Memorial,  says:  "  Bernard  Capen  and  his  wife  Jane  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Dorchester,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  progenitors  of  all  of  the 
name  of  Capen,  in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  United  States."  Bernard  Capen  died 
November  8th,  1638,  aged  seventy-six,  and  a  copy  of  the  stone  which  marked  his  grave 
still  remains  in  the  Dorchester  cemetery.  The  original  was  deposited  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Dorchester  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
Robert  Capen,  "gentleman,"  as  he  is  styled  in  the  commission  as  military  officer,  which  he 
received  from  King  George  III.,  in  1763,  and  again  in  1  768,  was  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject.  His  father,  Andrew  Capen,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Stoughton,  Norfolk  County, 
on  the  22d  November,  1757,  and  died  June  1st,  1846,  at  the  ripe  age  of  89  years.  He  was 
a  quiet  citizen,  an  independent  thinker,  and  a  true  gentlemen.  His  mother  was  Hannah 
Richards,  who  was  born  in  Sharon,  Mass.;  she  was  a  lady  of  spirit  and  energy,  and  died 
November  23d,  1843,  aged  73  years. 

At  a  comparatively  early  age,  Mr.  Capen  began  to  undertake  topics  requiring  exten- 
sive research  and  maturity  of  thought.  At  school,  he  was  permanently  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  re-wrote  Plutarch's  Lives,  with  such  brief  reflections 
upon  each  as  the  words  and  deeds  of  their  eminent  subjects  suggested  to  him. 

When  a  boy  he  chose  for  himself  the  medical  profession,  and  before  he  was  of  age  he 
commenced  studies  with  Dr.  Robert  Capen,  his  eldest  brother.  This  cherished  plan,  how- 
ever, was  frustrated  by  ill-health,  which  compelled  him  to  engage  in  more  active  pursuits 
than  the  study  of  a  profession  would  permit.    He  has,  nevertheless,  given  a  portion  of  his 
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time  through  life  to  medical  science,  and  has  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends  and 
correspondents  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  country. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  publisher  and  bookseller, 
and  established  a  leading  and  influential  house  in  the  city  of  Boston  with  a  branch 
in  Concord,  New  Hampshire..  Much  might  be  said  of  the  enterprise  of  this  firm, — 
Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  and  its  successor,  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon  &  Webb,  aand  their 
connection  with  distinguished  authors  of  the  world.  It  adopted  a  high  standard  of  prin- 
ciple as  to  character  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Capen  was  an  independent  critic,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  candidly  to  advise  authors  according  to  his  best  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits 
and  demerits.  He  was  the  first  to  be  selected  by  Hawthorne  to  read  his  first  book,  which 
was  published  anonymously.  He  saw  his  genius  and  encouraged  it.  When  Washington 
Irving  submitted  to  him  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Mahomet"  he  reluctantly  told  him  that 
he  had  not  redeemed  his  title,  and  advised  him  tore-write  the  volume.  He  had  a  just  pride 
in  his  literary  fame,  and  was  unwilling  to  take  profit  in  publishing  a  book,  though  sure  to 
yield  an  income — that  would  lessen  his  standing  as  an  author.  Irving  pleasantly  replied  that, 
"  he  was  too  old  and  too  lazy  to  do  that."  When  this  work  was  published,  some  years  later, 
the  title  was  altered  and  made  to  conform  to  the  contents.  Among  the  distinguished 
authors  engaged  to  prepare  works  for  these  firms,  may  be  mentioned,  Edward  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Everett,  Judge  Story,  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood,  Bishop  Potter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Silliman,  Prof.  Olmstead,  Dr.  Brigham,  Miss  Sedgewick,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  President  Sparks,  Washington  Irving, 
Prof.  Dunglison,  Chas.  W.  Upham,  Judge  Buel,  Prof.  Tucker  and  others  of  this  country, 
and  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  George  Combe,  Jas.  Simpson,  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Arnott, 
Prof.  Elliotson,  Bulwer,  Capt.  Marryatt  and  others  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Capen's  just  eminence  and  distinction  are  mainly  attributable  to  his  valuable  labors 
as  an  investigator,  and  writer  in  the  fields  of  science,  politics  and  literature.  He  early  com- 
menced literary  undertakings  and  enterprises,  which  demanded  profound  and  thorough 
investigation,  and  a  maturity  of  intellect  not  usually  found  in  persons  so  young.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  of  the  sciences,  following  with  great 
precision  the  example  of  Franklin,  both  in  study  and  experiment.  He  felt  that  whatever 
Franklin  investigated,  believed  or  doubted,  was  matter  worthy  of  especial  consideration, 

In  1823  or  1824  he  attempted  to  magnetize  the  needle  by  the  electric  battery,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  similar  experiments  which  were  made,  at  about  the  same  time, 
in  Europe.  At  a  later  period  also,  he  engaged  in  a  variety  of  experiments,  either  to  confirm 
or  to  disprove  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light,  and  wrote  upon  the  subject.  In  1827,  he 
wrote  a  description  of  tire  Solar  Microscope  and  its  wonders,  which  was  published  by  Dr. 
Nolan,  who  was  the  first  publicly  to  exhibit  the  microscope  in  this  country. 

In  1825,  1826  and  1827,  he  was  the  only  one  who  kept  a  meteorological  journal  for 
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publication  in  Boston,  in  which  were  carefully  noted  the  changes  of  the  barometer  and  the 
thermometer.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt,  by  circulars,  to  collect  the  meteorological 
statistics  of  New  England,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the  causes  of  the 
variation  of  the  weather.  This  subject  was  discussed  by  him  with  Prof,  Espy  and  Prof. 
Henry,  many  years  before  the  latter  shaped  it  for  the  action  of  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. 

He  also  became  early  and  deeply  interested  in  the  various  systems  of  metaphysics, 
theology,  and  the  history  of  religious  sects.  In  1828  he  began  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  biography  and  of  government,  to 
which  latter  subject  he  had  devoted  his  time  even  before  he  was  a  voter.  At  an  early 
period  he  favored  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  1826  he  became 
acquainted  with  Daniel  Webster,  and  in  1829  and  1830  with  General  Jackson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Judge  McLean,  Gen. 
Theodore  Lyman,  and  other  leading  statesmen  ;  and  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  even  in 
his  young  manhood  most  of  his  chosen  associates  were  professional  men,  and  men  much 
older  than  himself. 

In  1827,  and  subsequently,  he  published  several  works  anonymously.  One  in  partic- 
ular of  some  size,  published  by  his  firm,  and  by  Richardson  &  Lord,  about  this  time,  was 
complimented  by  the  celebrated  William  Wirt,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.D.,  of  Harvard  College,  and  other  men  to  whom  its  author- 
ship was  never  known.* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  to  learn  that  during  the  year  1827,  he 
was  made  the  honored  recipient,  from  the  Masonic  Institutions  of  Boston,  of  all  the 
degrees  both  of  the  Lodges,  and  Chapters,  and  of  the  Encampment — the  Grand  Master 
and  principal  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  other  institutions  presiding  on  the  occasion. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  event  and  one  singularly  calculated  to  illustrate  Mr.  Capen's  sense 
of  honor  and  great  firmness  of  purpose.  In  1829  he  delivered  a  Masonic  Oration  at 
Dedham,  Mass.,  which  was  published  in  Boston,  and  republished  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  and  in 
1837  he  delivered  the  Annual  Address  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
he  gave  the  philosophy  of  Masonry,  and  boldly  denounced  trading  politicians.  He  was 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  that  ancient  institution  from  1833  to  1840.  He  wrote  and 
published  extended  and  spirited  letters  to  Richard  Rush  and  William  Wirt,  when  they 

*  The  title  of  this  work  was  "  The  Mental  Guide,  being  a  compend  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphysics  and  A 
System  of  attaining  an  easy  and  correct  Mode  of  Thought  and  Style  in  Composition,  based  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind.  For  Schools  and  Academies:  Dedicated  to  Levi  Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
Harvard  College.  The  authorship  of  this  volume  was  first  disclosed  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
in  1874,  in  reply  to  a  note  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Capen — he  being  the  only  living  member  of  the  firm  that  published  it. 
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were  the  anti-masonic  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  The  letters  to  Richard  Rush  were 
republished  in  a  pamphlet  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  1836  he  delivered  a  lecture,  the  last  of  a  course  of  twelve,  upon  the 
different  systems  of  Metaphysics,  explaining  that  of  Phrenology,  and  in  184 1 ,  a  lecture 
upon  Education. 

It  was  about  the  year  1827,  and  while  attending  faithfully  to  the  business  of  his  firm 
that  he  commenced  a  work  on  the  History  of  Man,  devoting  only  his  mornings  and 
evenings  to  it.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  study  that  his  attention  was  directed  at  the 
instance  of  Spurzheim,  then  visiting  (1832)  this  country,  to  the  science  of  Phrenology,  of 
which  the  latter  was  one  of  the  founders  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  expounder. 
Mr.  Capen  first  devoted  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  the  system,  and  soon  familiarized 
himself  with  all  its  details.  He  had,  some  years  previously,  written  criticisms  upon  the 
views  of  Locke,  which  Spurzheim  pronounced  phrenological,  that  is,  in  his  view,  philo- 
sophically sound. 

Such  was  the  esteem  with  which  he  inspired  that  distinguished  philosopher,  that  he 
chose  him  for  his  critic,  his  confidential  friend  and  adviser,  committed  to  him  the  keeping 
of  his  funds,  without  counting  them,  and  made  him  the  repository  of  his  secrets.  At  this 
time  the  age  of  Mr.  Capen  was  twenty-eight,  and  that  of  Spurzheim  was  fifty-six. 

When  Spurzheim  died,  in  Boston,  after  a  most  brilliant  career  in  that  city,  Mr.  Capen 
had  in  his  hands  several  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  him,  mostly  the  proceeds  of  his 
lectures,  besides  papers  and  personal  effects  of  value.  Immediately  upon  the  occurrence 
of  that  sad  event,  he  desired  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  deceased  savant  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  property,  of  which  he  found  himself  so  unexpectedly  the 
sole  and  unrestricted  trustee.  In  accordance  with  this  request  the  Hon.  John  Pickering, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  T.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen  were  appointed  such 
committee.  Thos.  W.  Ward,  then  agent  of  Baring  Brothers,  of  London,  was  appointed 
administrator  at  Mr.  Capen's  request,  and  in  his  hands  the  latter  placed  all  the  money  and 
property  belonging  to  the  deceased,  which  was  delivered  to  his  heirs  in  Germany.  A  biog- 
raphy of  Spurzheim  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Capen,  and  published  as  a  part  of  Spurzheim's 
"  Phrenology \  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Physiognomy,1'  royal  8vo.  It  was  remarked 
by  a  Foreign  Quarterly,  that  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  the  most  authentic  and  the  most 
extended  biography  of  Spurzheim  should  have  been  written  by  an  American.  He  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Spurzheim's  friend  and  coadjutor,  Dr.  Gall,  and  edited  his  works,  translated 
from  the  French,  in  six  volumes.  He  edited  likewise  the  works  of  Spurzheim  on  Educa- 
tion and  Phrenology,  his  work  on  Insanity,  and  the  volume  of  Dr.  Combe  on  the  same 
subject,  and  the  Annals  of  Phrenology  in  two  volumes. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  acknowledged 
pioneer  of  the  system  of  education  of  the  blind,  gave  Mr.  Capen  the  credit  of  having  first 
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influenced  him  to  give  his  time  to  the  study  of  man  as  man.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society  was  organized  in 
1833.  Rev.  John  Pierpont  was  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Capen  the  recording 
secretary  and  Dr.  Howe  the  corresponding  secretary.  The  latter  was  afterwards  elected 
president,  the  last  that  was  elected  by  that  Society. 

In  1827  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  favor  of  Free  Trade,  which  were  extensively 
republished  at  the  South,  and  complimented  as  the  best  essays  that  had  appeared  on  that 
subject.  As  they  were  published  anonymously,  their  authorship  was  unknown.  Also,  at 
this  time,  he  opposed  corporations  as  adverse  to  individual  enterprise  and  industry.  In 
1 83 1  he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
Music'." 

In  1830  Mr.  Capen  was  united  in  marriage  to  Eliza  Ann  Moore,  a  lady  of  great  worth 
and  accomplishments.  In  1835-36,  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe.  The  chief  object  of  this 
visit,  was  to  make  contracts  with  the  leading  authors  for  advance  copies  of  their  works  for 
republication.  He  succeeded  with  the  most  eminent, — but  the  equitable  rights  of  his  firm 
were  not  respected  by  American  publishers.  He  visited  and  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  James  Clark,  Dr.  Arnott,  Professor  Elliotson,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Capt.  Marryatt,  Richard  Cobden,  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau,  Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Professor  Wilson,  Dr.  Carmichael,  Andrew  Carmichael,  of 
Dublin,  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  George  Combe,  Andrew  Combe,  Pro- 
fessor Nichols,  and  many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain ;  also  with 
Arago,  Andral,  Broussais,  Voisin,  Roberton,  Fossati,  Vimont,  and  others  of  the  French 
Institute,  Paris.  While  in  Europe,  he  visited  the  universities,  schools,  hospitals,  almshouses, 
institutions  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  prisons  of  the  various  countries 
in  which  he  travelled,  and  was  made  a  corresponding  member  of  several  scientific  associa- 
tions. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  he  prepared  an  extended  essay  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion, and  designed  plans  for  a  Model  School,  to  be  called  "  The  New  England  Academy]'1 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  university ;  his  object  being  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in 
this  country.  His  plans  and  suggestions  received  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  educators  of  the  country,  among  whom  were  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Daniel  Webster,  Edw.  Everett,  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood,  Theodore  Lyman,  Dr.  George  Shat- 
tuck,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Horace  Mann,  Col.  Nathaniel  Tillinghast,  Dr.  Cogswell,  afterwards 
of  the  Astor  Library,  and  George  Combe  of  Edinboro.  If  executed  according  to  the  plan, 
Mr.  Combe  said  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  school  in  the  world.  The  same  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Col.  Tillinghast,  Dr.  Shattuck  and  others.  An  act  of  incorporation  for  this 
Academy  was  procured  by  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Fisher  and  others  in  1837,  but  no  one  was 
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sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  spend  time  to  collect  the  necessary  funds.  Mr.  Capen  was 
willing  to  furnish  the  plan  but  he  did  not  propose  to  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  it. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  on  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Capen  brought  docu- 
ments from  England  on  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance,  and  was  the  first  to  propose  a 
Mutual  Company  in  Boston.  The  proposition  was  looked  upon  as  impracticable,  by 
leading  men,  and  nothing  was  done.  When  the  New  York  Mutual  was  proposed,  he  sent 
his  documents  to  that  company,  and  wrote  articles  for  the  public  press  upon  the  subject. 

The  interest  which  he  manifested  in  education,  induced  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts  to  select  the  firm,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  publish  the  School 
Library.  This  project  of  the  Board  required  a  great  outlay  of  capital,  and  ultimately  was 
the  means  of  a  great  loss  of  property  to  the  publishers,  and  to  Mr.  Capen  personally.  After 
thirty-seven  volumes  had  been  published,  the  great  scheme,  which  promised  so  much  real 
and  substantial  good  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  community  generally,  was  aban- 
doned for  want  of  the  necessary  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Gov.  Everett,  Dr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Mann  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  say 
that  nothing  was  wanting  on  their  part  to  prevent  losses  to  the  publishers  and  to  fulfil  the 
promises  and  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  this  effect  Dr.  Sparks,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  on  the  Library,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Capen,  to  make  a 
part  of  his  personal  record. 

Mr.  Capen  did  not,  however,  lose  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  continued 
to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  that  great  object.  From  1838  to  1846,  no  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  spent  more  time  and  labor,  without  compensation,  in  aiding  the  movements 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  system  of  Normal 
Schools,  which  have  given  to  that  State  the  position  of  pioneer  in  the  great  cause. 

In  1 83 1  Mr.  Capen  was  consulted  by  a  Committee  of  Congress  in  respect  to  a  revision 
of  the  copyright  law,  and  in  1837  in  letters  to  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay,  he  favored 
the  passage  of  an  International  Copyright  law,  a  position  in  which  he  was,  at  that  time, 
almost  alone  among  publishers.    In  1844  he  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  upon  the  subject. 
In  this  Memorial  he  says, — 

"  It  is  evidently  a  growing  evil,  in  the  present  age,  that  men  are  too  much  given  to  mere  business,  and  too 
little  to  thinking  or  reflection.  A  man  labors  hard  in  trade,  which  is,  in  the  abstract,  a  mere  relation  of  here  and 
there ;  gathering  up  a  commodity  here  to-day,  that  he  may  send  it  there  to-morrow  at  a  profit.  Thus,  a  merchant 
spends  his  life,  and  gains  a  pecuniary  reward — perhaps,  a  princely  fortune. 

"  An  author  labors  quite  as  hard,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  improvement  of  his  race ;  and  his  interests  are 
viewed  as  items  of  legitimate  prey.  He  is  secured  at  home  but  for  a  limited  period,  and  denied  all  protection 
abroad — a  poor  incentive  for  the  exertion  of  mind ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  men  who  have  talents  to  bless  the 
world,  should  think  it  an  act  of  wisdom  to  hide  them  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  in  the  ledger  of  a  counting-room. 

"An  author  is  respected  for  what  he  accomplishes  in  his  profession;  a  merchant  for  what  he  does  out  of  it; 
and  so  with  other  business  avocations — which  shows  that  the  world  appreciates  the  true  principle,  although  it  does 
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but  little  to  encourage  its  growth.  The  former  is  doing  good  always,  the  latter  only  when  he  leaves  the  walks  of 
trade,  and  spends,  in  benevolence  or  pride,  a  portion  of  his  riches.  A  rich  man  pays  a  compliment  to  mind  when 
he  endows  an  academy  or  a  college ;  and  so  do  the  people  when  they  vote  to  raise  a  tax  to  support  the  district 
school,  or  to  pay  their  minister. 

"  Why,  then,  should  they  neglect  the  author  ?  Why  refuse  to  protect  him  in  those  labors,  which,  taken  collec- 
tively, make  all  that  is  important  to  man  ? 

"A  Girard  dies;  he  leaves  his  wealth  to  promote  the  growth  of  mind  ;  he  is  commended  for  the  act,  and  he 
lives  in  the  affections  of  the  generations  of  the  future.  He  was  for  self  while  he  lived,  and  he  well  knew  how  his 
name  might  live  after  him  when  he  should  die. 

"  A  Channing  dies,  and  humanity  mourns — not  because  he  was  not  as  rich  as  Croesus,  but  because  he  had 
ceased  to  be.  His  life  and  presence  was  moral  wealth  to  all  nations :  but  did  all  nations  respect  his  rights  when 
living  ?  Have  all  his  admirers  paid  him  a  price  for  the  labor  which  he  expended  for  their  good  ?  How  many 
drank  freely  from  his  fountain  of  living  waters,  manifesting,  all  the  while,  a  degree  of  delight  which  language  would 
fail  to  express,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  justice  of  rendering  payment  for  the  privilege !  How  many  millions 
are  at  this  moment  enjoying  the  mental  repasts  furnished  by  a  Scott,  or  a  Bulwer,  a  Dickens,  or  a  Byron,  a  Chal- 
mers, a  Combe,  or  a  Martineau,  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment !  Indeed,  many  are  willing  to  indulge  in 
these  luxuries  of  mind,  who  would  scorn  to  be  put  under  any  pecuniary  obligation,  and  who  refuse,  in  no 
unmeasured  terms  of  abuse,  to  admit  the  principle  that  the  producers  are  worthy  of  consideration  for  their  labor 
and  time." 

The  late  Horace  Mann  said  that  this  "  Memorial  contained  all  that  was  worth  know- 
ing on  the  subject." 

He  acted  up  to  his  convictions,  being  the  first  publisher  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
pose to  pay  a  premium  to  foreign  living  authors,  and  his  firm  was  the  first  to  perform  that 
duty. 

In  1841  the  publishing  house  of  which  Mr.  Capen  had  been  a  member  was  dissolved 
and  a  new  copartnership  was  formed,  which  continued  for  the  term  of  four  years,  but  which 
also  proved  the  source  of  considerable  loss  to  him.      '  ( 

Although  retired  from  the  more  material  pursuits  of  life,  he  continued  to  devote  his 
time  to  literary  studies  and  labors.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  statistics  as  a  science, 
and  in  1846  projected  a  United  States  Statistical  Journal,  to  be  published  every  two 
months.  This  project  was  approved  by  President  Polk,  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  most 
of  the  United  States  Senators  and  by  many  other  distinguished  men  of  the  nation,  but  was 
laid  aside  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the 
"History  of  Democracy'.' 

He  edited  the  Massachusetts  State  Record  for  the  years  1847  to  l$5l  inclusive,  a  work 
which  was  highly  appreciated,  and  was  then  published  under  the  sanction  of  the-  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State. 

In  1850  Mr.  Capen  made  up  the  Record  of  Inventive  Genius  of  the  country  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Patent  Office,  from  1790  to  1849.  This  was  printed  by  the  Government 
and  extensively  published  and  used.    It  was  a  remark  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  P.  Wells 
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that  Mr.  Capen  "  had  the  capacity  to  make  statistics  speak"  About  this  time  he  proposed 
to  a  Legislative  Committee  to  put  restrictions  upon  Savings  Banks,  and  to  limit  them  in 
their  dividends.  He  submitted  a  model  system  for  adoption,  but  with  no  desire  to  have 
any  part  in  the  direction.  A  bank  directorship  was  tendered  him  many  years  before  this, 
but  declined. 

In  1848  he  wrote  and  published  the  "Republic  of  the  United  States"  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  volume  may  be  seen 
with  what  accuracy  he  judged  of  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  justice  of  the  war  of  the 
United  States  against  that  republic.  What  is  more  important,  may  be  seen  his  emphatic 
and  accurate  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  American  Union.  Under  the  head  of  "  The 
Indissoluble  Nature  of  the  American  Union,"  he  says  (pp.  23-24) — "  This  indissoluble 
combination  of  sovereignties  of  a  gradual  and  similar  formation  is  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary events  of  time,  in  which  all  may  recognize  the  ruling  hand  of  Providence.  Such 
a  Union  is  one  of  inconceivable  strength  and  permanency.  We  Can  see  the  elements  of  its 
growth,  but  we  cannot  even  predict  the  beginning  of  the  causes  of  its  decay.  It  is 
enveloped  in  almost  numberless  circles  of  sovereignty.  Its  heart  cannot  be  reached  by 
danger.  Towns,  counties,  states,  and  their  unnumbered  institutions,  have  each  their  own 
independent  sphere  of  action,  and  their  growing  and  diversified  strength  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  power  to  the  Union.  They  are  limbs  of  the  great  body  politic.  Their  various 
modes  of  action,  and  the  manifestation  of  their  different  views,  sentiments,  interests  and 
prejudices,  are  but  the  exercise  necessary  to  their  own  growth,  and  to  the  healthy  condition 
of  that  great  body  of  which  they  are  members.  Its  duration  cannot  be  measured  by  man. 
The  combined  action  of  enemies  without,  and  the  assaults  of  party  spirit  within,  can  have 
no  tendency,  but  to  develop  new  energies,  and  .  to  add  new  strength.  It  may  rise  in  its 
grandeur  and  might  for  centuries  to  come  ;  have  its  periods  of  growth  and  decay,  its  blessings 
and  its  troubles  ;  but  its  changes  can  be  only  those  of  progress.  Dissolution  may  be 
discussed,  threatened,  and,  possibly,  even  attempted  ;  but  every  discussion  will  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  union,  every  threat  will  add  to  the  zeal 
of  its  friends,  and  every  attempt  to  subvert  it,  will  create  new  safeguards  for  its  protection 
and  perpetuity.  The  physical  world  in  its  variety,  and  the  mental  world  in  its  unity, 
encircle  its  boundaries  and  centralize  its  interests.  The  dissolution  of  such  a  Union  is 
a  moral  impossibility."  The  authorship  of  this  work  was  variously  ascribed  to  dis- 
tinguished writers  by  the  press, — but  it  was  not  made  known  till  1858. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  when  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  Lincoln,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Capen  a  confidential  letter  asking  for 
suggestions  from  time  to  time.  He  wrote  but  one  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  made  but 
one  suggestion,  and  that  was,  to  advise  all  foreign  nations  that  the  United  States  during  the 
civil  war  would  hold  sacred  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  Mexico  must  be  let  alone  by  all 
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foreign  powers.  A  circular  was  soon  sent  out  to  that  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
the  policy  indicated  was  neglected,  and  the  French  invasion,  which  resulted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Maximilian,  was  the  consequence. 

That  Mr.  Capen  has  not  deviated  from  the  principles  of  Democracy,  in  practice,  may 
be  seen  from  his  record.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Boston  Debating  Society  in 
1834,  when  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  was  proposed  for  membership.  After  several  very 
exciting  discussions,  Mr.  Garrison  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  Mr.  Capen, 
however,  although  not  favoring  his  political  views,  voted  to  admit  him.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  right,  in  a  debating  society,  to  oppose  any  one  of  good  character  on  account  of  non- 
conformity of  opinion.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  slavery  he  agreed  with  the  expressed 
views  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin.  He  was  in  favor  of  its  abolition  whenever 
it  could  be  accomplished  and  not  violate  the  Constitution,  nor  endanger  the  Union.  At 
an  early  period,  he  advised  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others  of  the  South  to  lead  the  anti-slavery 
cause, — as  did  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph  in  1833 — in  Virginia, — as  stated  by  his  brother, 
Geo.  Wythe  Randolph, — in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Capen  in  1851,  which  was  extensively  pub- 
lished. 

In  1 86 1  he  wrote  an  extended  letter  to  Hon.  Peter  Cooper,  in  reply  to  one  asking 
opinions  respecting  The  Union.  This  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages, 
and  was  extensively  circulated.  It  was  entitled  "The  Indissoluble  Nature  of  the  American 
Union?  It  was  spoken  of  by  the  learned  Bishop  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Lincoln 
and  others  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  public  journals  of  all  parties,  as  one  of  the  ablest 
productions  upon  the  subject.  Of  this  letter  Bishop  Stevens  wrote,  "  Rarely  if  ever  have  I 
read  a  paper  which  exhibits  such  profound  analysis,  such  accurate  learning,  such  true 
philosophy,  such  comprehensive  views." 

In  1849,  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  National  Committee,  he  wrote  a  campaign 
pamphlet  entitled  "  One  Hundred  Reasons"  in  favor  of  the  election  of  General  Lewis  Cass 
to  the  Presidency,  a  remarkably  spirited  document,  which  was  circulated  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  among  the  voters,  and  republished  in  most  of  the  Democratic  newspapers  of 
the  country. 

In  1849  ne  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  then  Senator  in  Congress  from 
Massachusetts,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Census,  (in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Gov.  Davis  asking 
"What  a  census  should  be"  A  bill  on  the  subject  was  then  before  Congress  reported  by 
Hon.  J.  R.  Ingersoll.  The  latter  gentleman  was  permitted  to  read  Mr.  Capcn's  letter  to 
Mr.  Davis,  and  in  consequence  withdrew  his  bill,)  which  was  officially  endorsed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Census 
Board.  As  a  recognition  of  his  services  in  this  matter,  and  his  fitness  for  statistical  research 
and  classification,  he  was  tendered  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Census.  This 
position  he  respectfully  declined.    When  Mr.  Evving  was  appointed  the  first  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  Department,  he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  to  consult 
Mr.  Capen  in  regard  to  its  organization.  Mr.  Ewingat  once  conferred  with  him,  but  his 
early  retirement  from  office,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  President,  prevented  any 
further  action. 

In  1 85 1  he  edited  the  writings  of  the  late  Judge  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  three  volumes,  8vo.  Mr.  Woodbury  refused  to  have  his  papers  placed  in  the  hands 
of  any  other  person,  and  gave  him  full  liberty  to  alter  or  omit  any  inaccurate  expression  or 
doubtful  opinion. 

Continuing  his  useful  labors  in  the  cause  of  Democracy,  he,  in  1852,  prepared  an 
article  entitled  "Reasons  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce,"  and  in  1856,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Plain  Facts,  etc.,"  in  favor  of  the  election  of  James  Buchanan  for 
President,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  both  of 
which  documents  were  widely  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  Union. 

For  many  years,  and  indeed  during  his  whole  mature  life,  Mr.  Capen  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  public  press  of  the  country,  on  all  subjects,  scientific,  literary 
and  political  ;  his  contributions  appearing  sometimes  editorially  and  sometimes  as  com- 
munications. The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  public  journals  to  whose 
columns  he  has  occasionally  contributed :  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Boston  Post 
Boston  Courier,  Boston  Atlas,  Boston  Palladium,  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  Boston 
Transcript,  Workingman's  Advocate,  Jackson  Republican,  American  Traveller,  Boston 
Times,  Boston  Spectator,  Bay-State  Democrat,  Masonic  Mirror,  Mason's  Magazine, 
Pennsylvanian,  Washington  Union,  Albany  Argus,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  many  and  varied  subjects  to  which  he  has  devoted  years  of  study  and 
reflection,  and  in  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority,  may  be  mentioned  the  subject 
of  the  importance  of  Usury  Laws.  As  early. as  1849  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency,  and  the  Usury  Laws,  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  such  laws  and 
setting  forth  clearly  and  conclusively  the  evils  that  are  sure  to  befall  the  community  which 
neglects  or  refuses  to  protect  itself  by  their  rigid  enforcement. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Post  thus  introduced  these  articles :  "  We  ask  the  particular 
attention  of  all  interested  in  this  important  subject.  The  author  is  a  gentleman  of  expe- 
rience in  business,  possesses  much  statistical  knowledge,  and"  is  one  of  the  most  able 
writers  of  the  day." 

He  has  published  several  editions  for  distribution  of  the  very  able  article  by  Hon. 
John  Whipple  of  Rhode  Island,  in  favor  of  stringent  usury  laws,  and  as  late  as  [878,  Mr. 
Capen  put  out  a  new  edition  of  that  article,  in  pamphlet  form,  with  an  introduction  and 
other  very  valuable  and  interesting  papers  from  his  own  pen.  He  has  met  the  advocates 
of  free-trade  in  money,  before  committees  of  the  Legislature,  and  Committees  of  Boards 
of  Trade,  in  the  public  journals,  and  with  marked  results,  making  converts  of  many  who 
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had  held  opposite  opinions.  The  late  Judge  Hopkinson,  in  a  speech  before  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1855,  confessed  himself  to  be  one  of  them,  and  said  that  he  received 
more  information  on  this  subject,  from  him,  than  from  all  other  sources.  By  the  influence 
of  letters  and  documents  from  him  the  State  of  Virginia  was  enabled  to  preserve  her  usury 
laws  unaltered.  Gov.  Wise  said  that  for  this  influence  Virginia  owed  to  Mr.  Capen  a 
greater  debt  than  to  any  other  living  man.  In  a  single  year  Mr.  Capen  wrote  letters  and 
sent  documents  to  thirteen  different  States  in  the  Union,  where  the  subject  was  up  for 
discussion, — with  results  uniformly  in  favor  of  usury  laws.  In  the  same  year  a  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  leading  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  addressed  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  him  for  information  which  he  communicated  upon  the  subject. 

Of  the  many  valued  friendships  with  distinguished  men,  which  it  has  been  Mr.  Capen's 
good  fortune  to  form  during  his  long  and  industrious  life,  there  was  none  more  highly 
prized  by  him,  and  none  that  was  marked  with  more  sympathy  and  mutual  respect  than 
that  which  existed  between  himself  and  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  at  Washington.  He  was  requested  by  Prof.  Henry  to  allow  himself  to 
be  placed  upon  the  Board  of  Regents  of  that  institution,  and  although  he  declined  that 
honor,  it  is  not  a  little  to  his  credit  that  while  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Smithson  as  to  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  funds  left  by  him  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  this  country,  were 
not  clearly  understood  by  public  men,  Mr.  Capen,  by  request  of  Prof.  Henry,  wrote  the 
interpretation  of  the  will  and  the  laws  of  Congress,  which  was  finally  adopted  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  though  eloquently  opposed  by  the  late  Rufus 
Choate,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  fact  of  the  authorship,  however,  was  not 
made  known.  . 

Amidst  his  active  and  unceasing  labors  in  the  various  enterprises  and  pursuits  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged,  Mr.  Capen  has  ever  been  a  true,  consistent  and  unwavering  Democrat. 
His  lucid  and  well-trained  mind  has  enabled  him  to  comprehend  clearly  the  great  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Faith,  which  he  has  adhered  to  with  constant  fidelity,  and  defended  by 
speech  and  pen  on  all  proper  occasions. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  able  and  powerful  pamphlet  prepared  and  published 
by  him,  in  the  campaign  of  1856,1:0  aid  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  for  many  years  the  personal  friend  of  that 
eminent  statesman,  and  when  the  hour  came  to  look  about  for  a  successor  to  President 
Pierce,  he  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  energy  as  well  to  procure  delegates  to  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  favorable  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  to  secure  his 
election  afterwards.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Buchanan,  aware  of  his 
merits  and  qualifications,  and  the  valuable  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  party,  and 
as  a  token  of  personal  recognition  and  esteem,  tendered  to  him  the  high  and  responsible 
office  of  Postmaster  at  the  City  of  Boston.    This  offer  of  President  Buchanan  was  accepted 
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by  him  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  the  appointment  was  responded  to  by  the  public 
press  as  one  eminently  proper  to  be  made,  and  especially  by  the  Boston  press,  without 
distinction  of  party.    It  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Although  appointed  some  months  previously,  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  Oct.  I,  1857.  His  entrance  to  office  was  characterized  by 
immediate  reforms  and  improvements  in  many  important  details  of  its  administration. 

Acknowledging  that  the  public  were  most  interested  in  the  office  which  he  held,  he 
commenced  his  official  career  by  issuing  a  circular  inviting  "all  who  have  occasion  to  seek 
its  accommodations,  to  make  such  suggestions  of  improvement  in  the  administration  of  its 
duties  as  may  be  deemed  important,"  and  "  freely  to  make  known  their  particular  wishes, 
that  thus  they  may  be  met,  if  possible,  or  their  complaints,  that  abuses  may  be  corrected." 
By  this  prompt  and  candid  appeal  to  people  most  interested,  the  new  Postmaster  imme- 
diately won  their  confidence  and  support. 

During  his  first  month  in  office,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Postmaster-General,  at  his 
request,  upon  the  subject  of  postal  reforms  and  improvements,  and  it  can  with  truth  be  said 
that  most  of  the  advantageous  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the  postal  service,  since 
that  day,  had  their  origin  in  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  contained  in  that  letter. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  officers  of  the  Department  at  Washington,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  34  years,  gave  Mr.  Capen  credit  for  more  improvements  than  had  been 
adopted  during  the  present  century  to  that  time.  These  reforms  had  reference  to  the 
internal  management  and  to  the  outward  working  of  the  postal  service.  Among  them 
were  the  now  familiar  and  indispensable  street  boxes  for  the  deposit  of  letters,  stations  of 
delivery  in  large  cities,  the  Return-Letter  system,  the  reduction  of  penny-postage  from  two 
cents  to  one  cent  and  afterwards  the  free-delivery  system,  improvements  in  the  Dead-Letter 
office  at  Washington,  etc.  The  placing  of  the  letter-carriers  on  salary,  instead  of  the 
compensation  dependent  upon  their  collections,  was  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Capen.  The 
Postmaster-General  and  the  Congressional  Committee  shrunk  from  ordering  it,  as  the 
letter-carriers  had  combined  in  all  the  large  cities  to  resist  it,  and  had  threatened  to  resign, 
if  the  change  were  attempted.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Capen  said 
"  Let  them  resign,  and  we  will  have  a  new  set  in  one  month's  time."  It  was  ordered,  and, 
not  one  resigned.  He  was  also  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the  night-mail  from 
Washington  to  Boston.  He  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  write  out  the  Mission  of  the 
Post-Office.    In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Caleb  Stetson  dated  April  3d,  1858,  he  says: — 

"  Before  closing  I  beg  to  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  Mission  of  the  Post-Office,  a  subject  but  little 
considered  and  but  little  understood.  In  a  letter  to  me  from  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  he  truly  says, — '  The  ends  and 
aims  of  the  Post-Office  are  higher  than  to  give  facility  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It  is  a  great  engine  of 
civilization  and  of  social  improvement,  and  every  man  and  woman  has  equal  right  to  its  advantage.'  The  business 
classes,  only,  derive  from  its  cheap  facilities  a  pecuniary  profit. " 
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"  What  conversation  is  to  a  neighborhood  the  Post-Office  is  to  the  world, — it  is  the  moving  atmosphere  of 
social  life  and  thought.  It  is  a  democratic  institution  that  advances,  elevates  and  enlarges  the  area  of  freedom  and 
happiness  everywhere.  It  is  the  servant  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures;  it  is  the  servant  of  science, 
morals,  religion,  education,  benevolence,  charity,  love.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  untiring  servant  of  humanity — entering 
alike  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  the  cells  of  the  prisoner,  the  secluded  dormitories  of  the  pauper,  the  shops  of  the 
mechanic,  the  dwellings  of  the  farmer,  the  retreats  of  woman,  the  counting-rooms  of  the  merchant,  the  palace  of  the 
king.  No  class  can  claim  to  control  it,  and  the  humblest  of  the  living  has  equal  right  to  speak  his  wishes  concern- 
ing its  government."  .... 

In  reply  to  the  circular  addressed  to  the  public  he  received  numerous  communications 
upon  a  great  variety  of  topics,  touching  the  postal  service,  written  by  persons  of  all 
professions  and  callings  and  of  both  sexes.  The  most  prominent  subject  of  these  com- 
munications was  the  erection  of  a  new  office  on  some  more  convenient  and  central  location. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  change  had  long  been  felt,  but  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  site  for 
a  new  building,  combined  with  the  opposition  which  such  a  movement  would  be  sure  to 
arouse  from  influential  classes  of  citizens,  had  hitherto  prevented  any  action  in  that 
direction.  After  much  and  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  to  secure  the  estate  on  the 
corner  of  Summer  and  Chauncy  Streets,  as  the  most  eligible,  in  all  respects,  and  to  erect 
upon  it  a  building,  which  should  combine  all  the  most  modern  improvements  and  conve- 
niences for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  needed.  This  location  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  site  which  had  been,  some  years  previously,  selected  by  the  Postmaster-General 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Government  not  being  ready  or  willing  at  this 
time  to  erect  a  new  Post-Office  in  Boston,  the  Postmaster-General  proposed  that  if  Mr. 
Capen  or  his  friends  would  put  up  the  building,  the  Department  would  rent  it  at  such  a 
rate  as  would  make  it  a  fair  investment.  With  this  understanding  a  new  building  was 
erected  with  accommodations  ample  for  twenty  years.  When  it  was  completed  Mr.  Capen 
advised  the  Government  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  building  and  take  it,  and  if  his  advice  had 
been  followed,  a  large  sum  would  have  been  saved  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  preparations  for  removal  gave  rise  to  a  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of 
real-estate  owners  and  money-institutions,  on  and  near  State  Street;  but  although  the 
controversy  was  one  of  great  bitterness,  it  was  never  doubted  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  was  in  favor  of  the  removal.  Memorials  for  and  against  the  change  were  posted 
for  signatures,  from  which  it  appeared  that  487  names  and  firms  favored  the  old  location  on 
State  Street,  and  more  than  8000,  headed  by  Governor  Everett  and  Rufus  Choate 
advocated  the  new  office  on  Summer  Street.  The  influence  of  property  and  the  banks 
gained  a  temporary  triumph,  and  the  Postmaster  was  required,  by  an  amendment  attached 
to  an  appropriation  bill,  to  move  back  again  to  the  old  place  on  State  Street,  until  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  so  that  the  subject  might  be  investigated.  No  investigation 
took  place  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  nothing  to  investigate.  In  May,  1859,  a 
complimentary  letter  signed  by  John  Simmons,  Jacob  Sleeper,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and 
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numerous  others,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Capen,— asking  a  statement  of  facts  concerning  the 
removal  controversy.  A  reply  was  written  and  it  was  pronounced  by  Governor  Everett 
and  others  a  triumphant  vindication  of  his  entire  course,  and  he  was  urged  to  publish  it. 
But  this  he  declined  to  do,  fully  believing  that  time  would  develop  the  truth  and  justify 
all  his  acts. 

The  office  was  again  removed  to  Summer  Street,  where  it  remained  until  Mr.  Capen 
went  out  of  office.  The  erection  of  the  building  resulted  in  great  pecuniary  loss  to  Mr. 
Capen,  although  he  was  offered  money,  that  would  have  prevented  the  loss,  if  he  would 
surrender  his  sense  of  duty  in  the  matter  of  the  removal.  The  vindication  of  his  wisdom 
and  judgment,  however,  came  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected.  Within  eighteen 
months,  and  when  Mr.  Capen,  through  a  change  in  the  national  administration,  had  been 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Palfrey,  the  new  building  was  wanted  and  applied  for,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  could  not  be  had.  It  had  been  altered  and  converted  to  another  use.  A  few 
years  after,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  Post-Office  building, 
they  decided  upon  Mr.  Capen's  lot,  but  it  could  not  be  purchased.  Three  other  lots  on 
Summer  Street  were  selected,  but  could  not  be  obtained. 

Of  Mr.  Capen's  management  of  the  Boston  Post  Office  there  was  but  one  opinion. 
Mr.  Choate  pronounced  it  "beautiful?  The  Department  at  Washington  attached  great 
weight  to  his  views  and  opinions,  and  entirely  approved  of  his  official  conduct.  Not  only 
the  community  of  Boston,  but  the  whole  country  is  to-day  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his 
reforms  and  suggestions  of  improvement. 

In  1850  Mr.  Capen  began  what  may  justly  be  considered  the  most  important  work  of 
his  life,  the  "History  of  Democracy,  or  Political  Progress,  Historically  Illustrated,  from  the 
Earliest  to  the  Latest  Period" — a  work  which,  from  the  moment  of  its  inception,  has,  in  his 
own  mind,  taken  precedence  of  all  others,  and  which,  though  from  time  to  time  interrupted 
by  other  duties  and  occupations,  has  never  been  forgotten  nor  neglected.  This  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  urgent  request  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  their  day,  among  whom  were  President  Polk,  Gov.  Marcy,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Gen.  Cass,  Judge  Woodbury,  Vice-President  Dallas,  Professor  Henry,  Robt.  J.  Walker,  and 
others, — it  was  in  accordance  with  his  convictions  of  duty  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  such  men,  as  to  his  ability  and  fitness  for  such  a  work, 
that  Mr.  Capen  undertook  the  task — an  undertaking  which  was  pronounced  by  President 
Jared  Sparks  the  most  formidable  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  country. 

He  at  first  decided  to  publish  the  work  in  numbers,  but  after  proceeding  as  far  as  the 
fourth  number,  he  became  convinced  that  he  could  do  better  justice  to  the  great  theme  of 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  treat,  by  relieving  himself  of  the  constraints  which  the  serial 
arrangement  of  publication  imposed  upon '  him,  and  he  concluded  to  have  the  work 
published  entire  when  completed,  or  in  entire  volumes,  as  fast  as  finished.    The  numbers  of 
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the  work  which  were  published  immediately  arrested  the  attention  of  the  reading  public. 
They  were  noticed,  on  their  appearance,  in  terms  of  generous  and  just  commendation  by 
liberal  and  eminent  gentlemen,  whose  political  views  differed  from  those  of  the  author;  and 
by  the  leading  men  and  the  press  of  the  Democratic  party. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  in 
1875,  that  the  real  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  conception  of 
the  author,  became  apparent.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  numbers  some  twenty 
years  before,  the  outlines  of  the  work  had  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  now  comprised 
extended  chapters  on  Political  Economy,  and  subjects  of  practical  importance  to  the 
people.  Each  chapter  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  notes,  which  in  themselves  alone 
constitute  a  work  of  great  value,  and  evince  a  vast  amount  of  reading  and  study. 

The  lavish  and  often  undiscriminating  bestowal  of  academic  honors  by  the  learned 
institutions  of  our  country,  has  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  most  deserve  them,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
never  more  worthily  bestowed  than  when  it  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Capen  by  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  of  Virginia,  in  1874. 

In  1840  Mr.  Capen  purchased  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thaddeus  Mason 
Harris,  which  he  named  Mt.  Ida,  in  the  then  town  of  Dorchester,  but  now  the  24th  Ward 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  where  he  has  since  constantly  resided.  He  has  had  four  children : 
Nahum,  who  died  at  an  early  age ;  Elizabeth  Sprague,  who  was  married  to  Shelton  Barry ; 
Edward  Nahum  (of  the  firm  of  Capen,  Sprague  &  Co.,)  and  Mary  Anna,  who  was  married 
to  Alfred  C.  Thacher. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  "  History  of  Democracy"  Mr. 
Capen  has  read  and  indexed  the  Ecclesiastical,  Political  and  Civil  history  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  science  of  Government  and  Political  Economy,  and  has  accumulated  so  great  a 
mass  of  valuable  material  from  which  to  draw  in  the  preparation  of  his  future  volumes, 
that  the  labor  of  assimilating  them  would  appall  any  man  of  less  courage  and  industry. 
Though  well  along  in  years,  thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  inherited  from  virtuous 
ancestors,  and  to  a  calm,  cheerful  and  philosophic  frame  of  mind,  he  retains  his  health  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  thinks  as  vigorously  and  writes  as  pointedly  and  as  easily  as  ever, 
and  is  as  ready  to  grapple  with  subjects  demanding  continuous  labor  and  effort,  as  in  his 
younger  days.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Capen,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke  of  New  Hampshire,  published  in  the  United  States  Democratic  Review,  for  May, 
1858,  and  in  the  American  Merchant  and  Nautical  Magazine  of  New  York,  for  July,  1859, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  present  sketch,  such  emendations  and  additions  being  made  to  it  as 
twenty  years  of  active  and  busy  life  have  rendered  necessary.  It  was  justly  remarked 
by  Mr.  Burke  that  a  full  and  complete  biography  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Capen  would  fill 
volumes. 
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ALLACE,  RODNEY,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Born  in  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  Dec.  21st,  1823.  He  is  the  son  of  David  and  Roxanna  Wallace, 
who  spent  the  later  years  of  life  at  Rindge  in  the  same  State.  Whether  the 
family  be  of  English  or  Scotch  origin,  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  If  the 
orthography  of  the  last  century  he  correct,  then  it  is  English,  if  not,  then  it  is  Scotch. 
The  point  possesses  more  genealogical  than  real  importance.  People  are  free  to  change 
their  names  as  they  list,  and  have  always  exercised  that  privilege.  Under  either  garb  the 
name  has  been  borne  by  noble  and  distinguished  men  in  the  Old  World. 

Benoni  Wallis,  of  the  Ipswich  family,  removed  to  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  and  there  mar- 
ried, on  the  2d  of  July,  1755,  Rebecca  Brown  of  Lynn.  They  continued  to  reside  in 
Lunenburg  until  her  death,  August  25th,  1790.  He  died  March  15th,  1792.  David  Wallis, 
son  of  Benoni,  was  born  Oct.  10th,  1760.  He  married  Susannah  Conn,  and  died  in  Ash- 
burnham,  Jan.  14th,  1842.  David  Wallace,  son  of  David  and  Susannah  (Conn)Wallis,  was 
born  in  Ashburnham,  July  14th,  1797.  He  married,  July  8th,  1821,  Roxanna  Gowen  of 
New  Ipswich,  and  removed  to  Rindge  in  1846.  He  died  in  that  town  May  29th,  1857 
She  died  in  Fitchburg  Feb.  27th,  187.6.  In  the  .exercise  of  his  own  right  discretion  he 
restored  what  he  doubtless  held  to  be  the  original  spelling  of  his  name,  and  always  wrote  it 
Wallace. 

Rodney  Wallace,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  went  from  home  to  work  upon  a  farm  for 
the  sum  of  forty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  school  eight  weeks 
in  the  winter,  and  from  this  time  until  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  worked  for  wages, 
attending  school  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  in  the  winter.  Previous  to  removing  to  Fitch- 
burg in  1853,  he  was  employed  and  entrusted  with  business  for  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Jewett 
of  Rindge,  N.  H.  Upon  his  removal  to  Fitchburg,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Shepley  &  Wallace,  wholesale  dealers  in  books,  stationery,  and  paper  stock.  Several  years 
passed  away  in  the  successful  management  of  that  business.  He  then  withdrew  from  the 
firm,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  connected  himself  with  several  other  manu- 
facturing interests  in  Fitchburg.  In  whatever  enterprise  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  engaged,  he 
has  not  only  been  fortunate  in  its  pecuniary  issues,  but  also  in  the  speedy  command  of  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  associates.  True  moral  principles  have  been  united  with 
unquestioned  probity,  business  tact,  and  liberal,  intelligent  management. 

For  a  political  career  he  has  had  no  pronounced  propensity.  Though  thoroughly 
patriotic  and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  current  issues,  the  magnitude  of  the  private 
and  corporate  interests  committed  to  his  care  would  not  permit  the  alienation  of  close 
personal  attention  from  them  to  other  matters  however  exciting  and  attractive.  He  was  a 
Selectman  in  the  years  1864-65  and  '67,  and  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
1874,  but  declined  re-election,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  the  following  year. 

For  the  direction  of  several  monetary  and  corporate  interests,  his  services  have  been 
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frequently  sought.  He  has  been  President  and  Director  of  the  Fitchburg  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany since  1864;  a  Director  of  the  Fitchburg  National  Bank  since  1866;  partner  in  the 
Fitchburg  Woolen  Mill  Company  with  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Vose  and  Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost 
since  1867;  and  Director  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Company  since  1864.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Fitchburg  Savings  Bank,  a  Director  of  the  Fitchburg 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  President  of  the  Fitchburg  Board  of  Trade  (four  years), 
and  a  Director  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company.  He  was  also  elected  a  Trustee  of 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  in  1878. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  held  in  high  estimation  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  friend.  His  useful- 
ness has  been  approved  by  long,  earnest,  and  efficient  service  ;  and  his  liberality  by 
unostentatious  but  generous  donations  to  the  support  of  many  laudable  undertakings.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  a  sagacious  business  man,  who  has  confidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  has  increased  at  once  the  means  of  producing  the  fabric  in  which  he  is  most 
immediately  interested,  and  the  facilities  of  the  industrial  classes  for  the  procurement  of  a 
suitable  livelihood,  by  the  erection  of  a  new  paper  mill  at  West  Fitchburg.  The  building 
is  a  most  substantial  structure,  conveniently  arranged  and  furnished  with  the  most  approved 
machinery  for  paper  making.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  all  ways  most  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  This  enterprise,  completed  just  as  the  country  is  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  the  disasters  inevitably  attendant  on  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
currency  and  resumption  of  specie  payments,  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Wallace's  entrance 
upon  the  business  of  paper  manufacturer  in  18651  In  that  year,  Mr.  Wallace,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Shepley,  Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.,  and  S.  E.  Denton,  bought  the  Lyon  paper  mill  and 
Kimball  scythe  shops  at  West  Fitchburg,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  paper  under  the 
name  of  the  Fitchburg  Paper  Company.  Mr.  Denton  took  charge  of  the  business  at  the 
mill.  In  1868  he  died,  and  Mr.  Snow's  health  failing  soon  afterward,  Mr.  Wallace  pur- 
chased the  interests  of  both  gentlemen  in  the  co'ncern,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
partnership  with  Mr.  Shepley,  became  sole  owner  of  the  property.  Since  then  he  has  con- 
ducted the  business  under  the  name  of  the  Fitchburg  Paper  Company.  After  becoming 
sole  proprietor,  in  1868,  Mr.  Wallace  made  additions  and  improvements  in  the  mill  at  large 
pecuniary  cost,  whereby  he  increased  the  capacity  of  production  from  2500  pounds  per  day 
to- 6000  pounds  for  each  24  hours.  In  1876  he  made  further  improvement  of  the  property 
by  the  erection  of  a  substantial  stone  dam.  With  the  addition  of  the  new  mill,  the  total 
capacity  of  the  establishment  is  increased  to  12,000  pounds  of  book,  hanging,  card,  and 
glazing  paper  per  day  of  24  hours.  In  connection  with  the  mills  are  ample  storehouses, 
outbuildings,  and  dwelling  houses,  which  together  make  up  a  little  village,  wanting  nothing 
but  distance  from  the  city  to  claim  a  name  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  married  on  the  1st  of  Dec,  1853,  to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ingalls,  Esq.,  of  Rindge.   She  died  June  20th,  1871,  leaving  two  sons.    The  eldest, 
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Herbert  I.,  born  Feb.  17th,  1856,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College — class  of  1877 — anc^  iS 
now  with  his  father.  The  younger  son,  George  R.,  born  June  20th,  1859,  's  now  a  student 
in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  and  in  process  of  preparation  for  the  thoroughly 
scientific  prosecution  of  his  chosen  pursuits.  Mr.  Wallace  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Sophia  F.  Bailey  of  Woodstock,  Vt,  on  the  28th  day  of  Dec,  1876. 


TETSON,  CALEB,  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  that  town  January 
6th,  1801.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons  of  Amos  Stetson.  His  father 
was  the  owner  of  a  farm,  and  carried  on  a  country  store — studying  and  supplying 
the  various  wants  of  the  people  of  the  town.  The  education  of  Caleb  was  the  best 
the  country  afforded  at  the  time.  He  spent  six  months  of  the  year  at  school,  and  the  other 
six  months  either  at  play,  or  at  work  upon  the  farm,  or  in  the  store — as  his  father  had  occa- 
sion. He  was  mostly  at  his  work,  as  he  found  but  little  pleasure  in  idleness.  It  was  his 
father's  wish  that  he  should  have  a  college  education,  but  this  he  declined.  His  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  more  active  than  his  love  of  study.  He  yielded  this  privilege  to  a  younger 
brother,  who  graduated  with  distinction  at  Columbia  College, — and  became  a  successful 
physician  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  he  has  practised  in  his  profession  more  than  forty  years. 

In  181 5,  Caleb  was  sent  to  a  private  school,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  law, — for  which 
profession  he  had  a  growing  taste,  and  which  he  would  have  honored  if  he  had  completed 
his  studies.  His  father  was  three  or  four  times  elected  to  represent  the  Town  of  Braintree, 
in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ;  was  one  of  the  selectman,  and  assessors  of  Braintree 
for  many  years.  In  the  war  of  181 2  he  was  Major  of  the  State  Militia,  and  was  ordered 
out  for  service  in  181 3,  for  coast  defence. 

After  two  years'  application  as  a  student,  however,  his  father  had  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  store,  and  his  aptitude  for  business  was  soon  developed  in  his  systematic  man- 
agement of  his  father's  interests.  He  successfully  conducted  the  business  for  five  years, 
when  he  saw  that  the  time  for  a  new  departure  had  arrived,  and  for  himself,  he  felt  that 
life  was  but  little  for  him  unless  he  could  be  surrounded  by  its  legitimate  responsibilities 
and  joys.  He  was  conscious  of  a  surplus  of  strength,  which,  if  unemployed,  would  go  to 
waste.  He  felt  that  he  could  do  more,  acquire  more,  divide  more  with  others — and  add  to 
his  own  happiness.  At  twenty-two  he  married, — thus  assuming  at  an  early  period  the 
duties,  privileges,  and  the  obligations  of  manhood. 

He  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  the  late  Deacon  Ebenezer  Hunt,  of  Weymouth,  a 
most  estimable  lady,  by  whom  he  had  six  children  —  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  She 
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died  in  February,  1863.  The  first  son  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1846;  first  studied 
law  one  year,  but  afterwards  medicine, — and  settled"  first  at  Scituate,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  afterwards  removing  to  Dorchester  in  1854.  He  died  from  typhoid  fever  in 
July,  1858.    He  was  born  in  Braintree  in  1824. 

Amos  W.,  the  second  son,  was  born  in  Braintree,  March,  1827.  When  he  became  of 
age  he  went  into  mercantile  business, — and  after  twelve  years  retired  from  trade,  and  was 
chosen  President  of  the  State  National  Bank,  in  1865,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

The  eldest  daughter  married  the  Hon.  Edward  Avery  in  1852 — the  second  daughter 
married  Henry  C.  Richards  in  1864 — and  the  third  daughter  married  Edward  Potter,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  in  the  year  1868, — now  all  living  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  third  son,  George  Rochford  Stetson,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1832,  and  was  in  mer- 
cantile business  about  fifteen  years,  when  he  retired. 

In  studying  the  permanent  wants  of  society  as  the  best  method  of  selecting  a  business 
to  pursue,  Mr.  Stetson  decided  to  become  a  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes.  These  were 
always  wanted,  and  if  made  with  skill  and  faithfulness, — the  business  was  certain  to  yield  an 
income.  The  results  of  his  business  soon  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  His  father 
furnished  him  with  a  cash  capital  of  three  hundred  dollars.  This  was  all  the  aid  he  received 
from  any  one.  Adding  industry  and  good  judgment  to  this  he  conducted  a  prosperous 
business  in  Braintree  for  seven  years. 

In  spirit,  Excelsior  was  his  motto.  To  him,  business  was  but  a  part  of  life.  He  had 
married  to  increase  his  happiness,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  discovering  other  sources  of 
enjoyment,  as  necessary  to  the  natural  requirements  of  his  social  being.  He  responded  to 
a  consciousness  of  a  higher  manhood.  He  felt  that  men  were  capable  of  fraternity,  of  appre- 
ciating those  higher  relations  of  social  intercourse  which  add,  elevate,  and  extend  the  count- 
less privileges  of  domestic  life.  He  saw  in  the  institution  of  Free  Masonry  what  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,  and  Franklin  so  early  discovered, — that  it  was  eminently  calculated  to 
establish  a  brotherhood  that  would  tend  to  exalt  and  strengthen  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul,  and  prepare  men  of  all  classes  to  perform  the  duties  of  life  with  an 
increased  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  charity.  He  appreciated  the  significant  remark  of  the 
late  Chief-Justice  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Institution, 
said,  in  its  defence, — "That  whoever  first  marked  out  the  Masonic  Institution, — must  have 
been  a  great  philosopher,  because  of  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  social  wants  of 
man."  Unlike  all  other  human  institutions,  it  had  survived  for  centuries.  Passing  through 
the  threatening  tumults  of  power,  and  subjected  to  the  severest  trials  of  prejudice,  supersti- 
tion, and  bigotry, — it  still  remains  in  its  full  vigor  and  increasing  influence.  In  1826,  with 
such  conceptions  of  human  capability  and  with  a  keen  foresight  of  the  hidden  sources  of 
happiness, — he  asked  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free  Masonry.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  "  Orphans'  Hope"  Lodge,  in  Weymouth. 
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At  this  time,  the  reported  death  of  William  Morgan,  of  New  York  State,  by  violence, 
instigated  by  supposed  obligations  of  masonry, — became  the  public  theme  of  the  country.  It 
was  assumed  that  he  was  murdered  for  disclosing  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry.  Although 
an  absurd  assumption,  it  was  believed  by  many.  As  many  of  the  public  men  of  this  period 
were  members  of  the  institution,  the  subject  and  the  occasion  were  seized  by  ambitious 
party  men  to  excite  and  divide  the  people  on  political  issues, — thus  creating  a  Masonic,  and 
an  Anti-masonic  party.  In  some  of  the  States  the  Anti-masonic  party  held  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties.  The  excitement  rapidly  extended  and 
became  intense.  It  not  only  divided  political  parties,  but  sundered  most  of  the  circles  and 
institutions  of  society.  The  harmony  of  churches,  families  and  friends — was  turned  to  wild 
discord  by  this  new  disturbing  element.  It  was  not  enough  to  declare  that  the  institu- 
tion had  been  honored  for  ages — by  the  greatest  and  purest  men  of  all  professions. 
Experience  of  the  past,  and  the  evidence  of  good  men  passed  for  nothing.  The  busy 
leaders  of  this  new  party  found  it  to  be  an  imperative  necessity  to  dismiss  the  common 
rules  of  evidence,  and  to  remove  from  their  deluded  followers,  the  healthy  atmosphere  of 
common  sense.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  such  a  man  as  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  not 
only  Governor  of  New  York,  but  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  State,  at  the 
time,  to  give  public  assurance  of  the  high  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  that  nothing,  on 
his  part,  should  be  wanting  to  discover  the  truth  of  all  charges  of  criminality.  Similar  dec- 
larations were  made  by  distinguished  Masons,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Truth  was  not 
wanted.  The  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings ;  the  trials  in  courts,  with  a  careful  review  of 
all  the  evidence  given, — were  examined  by  the  late  Hon.  Frank  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  deliberately  announced  his  conclusion,  "  That  if  Morgan  was  conveyed  away,  or  mur- 
dered, the  secret  of  the  crime,  or  crimes,  was  only  known  to  two  leading  political  anti- 
masons  !"  Their  methods  and  modes  of  action  to  control  the  government  of  the  country 
will  make  in  due  time  a  most  important  and  instructive  chapter  in  American  history. 

This  anti-masonic  excitement  prevailed  in  Braintree  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  so 
much  bitterness, — that  Mr.  Stetson  could  find  no  peace,  nor  enjoyment — but  by  removing 
from  the  town.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1829,  and  transferred  his  business  to  that  city. 
His  family  now  consisted  of  a  wife  and  three  children.  Here  he  became  a  dealer,  as  well  as 
a  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes.  He  opened  a  wholesale  and  retail  store  on  Washington 
Street, — for  the  sale  of  boots,  shoes  and  leather,  and  hired  a  house  for  his  family.  Though 
anti-masonry  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  Boston, — it  was  far  less  aggressive  than  in  the 
country  towns.  Men  of  business  were  seldom  disturbed  in  their  pursuits,  and  Mr.  Stetson 
pursued  his  career  of  enterprise  in  peace  and  with  success. 

It  is  but  proper,  to  add  in  this  place  that  the  spirit  of  anti-masonry  only  removed  Mr. 
Stetson  to  a  larger  field  of  business  activity,  and  what  he  regarded  to  be  a  misfortune  at  the 
time  proved  to  be  for  him  a  most  propitious  event. 
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The  varied  details  of  Mr.  Stetson's  business  career  would  be  exceedingly  interesting, — 
but  the  object  of  this  brief  sketch  does  not  require  their  statement.  He  not  only  acquired 
wealth  in  his  chosen  calling,  but  he  invested  much  in  outside  enterprises  which  promised 
employment  to  others,  and  remunerative  returns.  He  has  built  many  stores  and  houses  ; 
he  has  been  engaged  in  navigation,  in  grain  and  chocolate  mills,  and  for  several  years  he 
was  President  and  Director  of  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  carpeting.  Some  of  his 
capital  was  invested  in  whale  ships  of  New  Bedford,  and  one  of  the  vessels  was  honored  by 
his  name.  He  was  his  own  insurer  of  his  vessels,  and  met  with  considerable  losses.  In 
1848,  he  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  South  Shore  Railroad,  and  was  chosen  its  first 
President.  With  all  these  investments  could  be  seen  his  practical  judgment.  If  they  were 
not  profitable,  they  were  useful.  If  they  were  not  successful,  he  was  sure  to  be  among  the 
first  to  find  out  the  causes  of  failure,  and  promptly  to  apply  a  remedy.  A  slight  hint  from 
experience  led  him  to  correct  an  error. 

His  active  labors  have  covered  more  than  half  of  a  century  of  time.  He  has  passed 
through  four  or  five  severe  financial  revulsions  in  trade,  say, — 1826-28,  1836-37,  1847-49, 
and  1857-61.  And  what  is  very  remarkable, — he  has  had  no  occasion  to  ask  any  renewal, 
or  extension  of  his  liabilities  for  a  single  day — during  his  whole  life — a  prosperous  business 
period  of  over  forty  years.  All  correct  cash  bills  have  been  instantly  paid  on  presentation. 
But  few  men  can  say  this,  in  any  country,  who  have  conducted  so  large  a  business,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  large  and  unexpected  losses. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Stetson  was  elected  a  Director  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers'  Bank,  in 
Boston,  and  in  1857,  he  was  made  President  of  the  Bank.  This  office  he  held  ten  years, 
with  much  distinction  to  himself  and  with  great  profit  to  the  bank.  He  resigned  his 
position  on  account  of  declining  health,  caused  by  overwork,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  he  travelled  extensively  for  three  years.  During  his  travels  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  studying  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  of  different  nations,  and  the 
resources  of  their  industry  and  commerce.  In  writing  home  to  his  friends,  his  letters  were 
not  filled  with  the  empty  gossip  of  the  day,  but  with  real  information  connected  with  practi- 
cal suggestions  and  reflections. 

Although  Mr.  Stetson  was  an  observing  and  undeviating  Democrat,  of  unquestionable 
courage  and  patriotism,  he  was  no  politician,  in  the  low  sense  of  the  term1.  He  was  a  true 
citizen.  He  was  no  office-seeker.  He  seldom  attended  party  caucuses,  or  meetings,  or 
wrote  upon  mere  party  issues  in  the  public  journals.  When  nominated,  or  elected  to  high 
positions  of  trust,  he  accepted  the  place  only  when  he  believed  he  could  be  useful  to  the 
people  and  to  his  country.  This  was  his  standard  of  duty.  He  has  been,  indeed,  a  true 
democrat 

In  1835,  he  and  his  wife  became  members  of  Rev.  Dr.  Adams'  church,  Boston,  and 
when  he  removed  to  Braintree,  in  1850,  they  joined  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs.  Soon 
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after  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war,  Dr.  Storrs  introduced  the  subject  of  politics,  in  the 
pulpit,  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Meeting  the  Doctor,  soon  after,  Mr.  Stetson  plainly  told  him, 
that  "  he  could  do  his  own  preaching  on  politics,  and  if  he  continued  such  preaching  he 
should  withdraw  his  support."  It  was  not  repeated.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1863, 
Mr.  Stetson  became  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1852,  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  from  Braintree.  That 
his  character  was  well  known,  was  soon  demonstrated  by  the  fact — that  he  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking.  The  bill  establishing  a  Board  of 
State  Bank  Commissioners  was  prepared  by  him,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  legislative  committee,  to  sit  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature,  to  prepare  a  new  valuation  of  the  State.  In  1853,  he  was  re-elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  again  placed  on  the  House  Committee  on  Banks 
and  Banking.  During  this  session  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  able  speech  against 
granting  new  charters  for  banks.  This  year,  1853,  a  convention  was  called  for  revising  the 
State  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Stetson  was  elected  a  member  from  Braintree.  He  proved  to 
be  an  active  and  useful  member  of  that  body,  and  its  record  will  show,  by  his  motions  and 
speeches, — that  no  proposition  was  permitted  to  be  shaped  into  law — without  his  scrutiny. 

In  1854,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  as  a  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  on  the  ticket  two  years, — with  the  late 
Erasmus  D.  Beach,  of  Springfield,  for  Governor.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Presi- 
dential Electors,  for  Massachusetts,  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  This  honor,  he  declined, 
and  after  this  date,  he  accepted  no  nominations  whatever,  for  political  office. 

During  his  active  life,  Mr.  Stetson  has  written  much  for  the  press.  He  has  had  no 
ambition  to  be  known  as  a  writer,  or  thinker,  or  as  a  public  speaker.  Although  he  has  been 
all, — he  has  spoken  and  communicated  his  views  only  from  a  modest,  but  decided  sense  of 
duty.  His  language  has  ever  been  plain  and  positive,  but  with  courtesy  to  others  who  did 
not  accept  his  conclusions.  He  was  never  counselled  by  his  personal  interest,  when  convic- 
tions of  duty  commanded  otherwise,  nor  was  he  ever  influenced  by  others  to  gain  favor,  or 
popularity,  in  violation  of  principle. 

His  first  appearance,  as  a  public  writer,  was  in  1835.  The  late  Hon.  Amasa  Walker, 
published  a  series  of  articles  advocating  the  extension  of  the  credit  system  to  six,  eight  and  ten 
months — to  Southern  and  Western  purchasers.  These  were  answered  by  Mr.  Stetson  with 
much  ability.  He  opposed  such  a  course,  as  seriously  detrimental  and  ruinous  to  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  Boston.  When  the  general  crash  of  1837  came, — the  wisdom  of  his 
foresight  and  his  good  judgment  were  clearly  demonstrated.  In  1836,  he  wrote  several 
articles  in  favor  of  the  Sub-Treasury.  The  many  failures  of  banks  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  banking,  and  he  opposed  the  further  issue  of  currency  under  the  general  sys- 
tem then  established.    He  considered  that  the  banks  were  unsafe  under  the  general  law  of 
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Massachusetts,  as  it  tended  to  encourage  their  increase  without  real  capital.  He  advised 
the  Safety  Fund  System,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
in  1854.  In  1854,  he  published  a  pamphlet  over  the  signature  of  "  Silex,"  of  about  one 
hundred  pages,  giving  the  history  of  mining,  and  the  probable  effect  which  the  discovery  of 
gold  would  have  in  the  future  on  the  value  of  property.  To  this  was  appended  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  letters — written  and  published  in  the  Boston  Traveller,  in  the  Winter  of  1853. 
An  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  gratuitously  distributed  among  friends  and  public  men. 
Subsequent  to  this  period,  he  wrote  and  published  numerous  articles  on  Finance,  Free 
Trade,  the  management  of  Railroads,  and  other  topics  of  Political  Economy.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  press,  if  collected,  would  make  a  large  volume.  If  we  were  not  limited,  as  to 
space,  in  this  sketch,  we  would  be  glad  to  add  extracts  from  his  writings  to  show  their  force 
and  tendency.  At  some  future  time,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  may  be  presented 
to  the  public  without  abridgment. 

After  Mr.  Stetson's  return  from  Europe,  he  visited  California.  While  he  was  at  San 
Francisco,  where  he  remained  several  months,  he  was  taken  sick.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  brought  home  without  endangering  his  life.  His  sickness  was  of  a  serious  and 
painful  nature  and  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  with  little  hope  of  recovery,  for  more  than 
four  years.  By  skilful  medical  attendance  and  good  nursing ;  by  the  exercise  of  an  intelli- 
gent prudence  and  cheerful  temper, — his  disease  was  gradually  removed  from  his  naturally 
sound  body, — leaving  him  restored  almost  to  his  original  vigor  and  health.  His  habitual 
life  of  temperance  enabled  him  to  renew  the  energies  of  his  youth. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  Mr.  Stetson,  in  his  daily  walks  and 
labors,  after  the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  the  Summer,  on  his  many  farms  in  Braintree 
and  Weymouth,  where  we  find  him  riding  miles  of  highway,  made  comely  by  his  solid 
masonry  and  convenient  gates,  from  one  locality  to  another  of  his  domain,  looking  after  his 
numerous  hands,  and  frequently  joining  them  in  their  work  to  show  them  skilful  methods 
of  doing  it.  If  we  accompany  him  to  his  mansion  we  find  convenience  combined  with 
durability,  and  comfort  with  luxury.  All  the  appointments  of  his  home  indicate  good 
taste,  without  unmeaning  finery,  ease  and  good  cheer — without  the  restraints  of  oppressive 
fashion  and  ceremony. 

To  escape  the  severity  of  Northern  Winters,  he  has  spent  them  for  several  years  at  the 
South.  To  go  there  as  a  visitor  was  not  to  his  mind.  For  months,  he  was  obliged  to  live 
without  a  home,  and  with  nothing  to  do.  To  remedy  this,  he  purchased  a  plantation  in 
Georgia,  of  five  or  six  hundred  acres  of  productive  land,  erected  new  buildings  and  repaired 
old  ones,  and  became  an  active  planter.  Here  he  has  already  planted  and  raised  consider- 
able crops  of  corn  and  cotton,  and  has  given  new  life,  in  his  old  age,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
his  chosen  locality. 

At  both  places,  at  Braintree,  and  at  Woodside,  Ga.,  he  has  a  portion  of  his  family  with 
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him — thus  preserving  the  healthy  influences  of  domestic  life  with  all  his  changes.  Where- 
ever  he  is,  he  is  alive  to  all  that  belongs  to  home  and  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  public  affairs. 
It  is  his  recreation  to  write  for  the  press,  and  whatever  he  writes  is  designed  to  promote  the 
public  good. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  how  it  had  been  possible  for 
him  to  accomplish  so  much  in  life,  in  a  letter  under  date  at  "  Woodside,"  Allen's  Station, 
Richmond  Co.,  Ga.,  December  22d,  1878,  he  thus  answered: 

"  The  last  forty  years  of  my  life — I  have  risen  out  of  my  bed,  when  well,  at  4  a.m.,  and 
have  done  all  my  correspondence,  and  written  all  articles  for  the  press,  or  otherwise,  from  4 
to  7  a.m., — before  eating  or  drinking  anything.  It  is  now  5  a.m.,  the  day  of  our  forefathers' 
landing,  and  I  am  nearly  78  years  of  age." 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  we  have  given  but  an  imperfect  view  of  Mr.  Stetson's  event- 
ful life.  His  high  qualities  as  a  man,  citizen  and  friend  are  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  per- 
manent record  of  his  native  Commonwealth  and  his  country. 

His  character  has  been  eminently  practical.  His  habits  have  been  those  of  temper- 
ance, industry,  integrity  and  of  Christian  duty.  Ever  sincere  and  undisguised,  in  expressing 
his  pleasure  or  dislike,  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  explain  his  language,  or  to  apologize  for 
unintended  utterances.  He  employs  no  words  of  doubtful  meaning,  he  encourages  no  mo- 
tives or  deeds  of  doubtful  morality.  The  high  elements  of  character  are  to  be  found  in  his 
manhood.  These  are  natural,  not  assumed.  When  he  sees  a  duty  he  performs  it.  When 
he  desires  a  pleasure,  within  his  reach,  he  secures  it.  When  he  knows  a  friend  is  truly  in 
want,  he  aids  him.  When  he  sees  error,  he  opposes  and  denounces  it.  These  things  are 
natural  to  him, — and  no  one  has  ever  heard  him  claim  merit  for  the  enjoyment  of  such 
privileges.  His  greatest  manifestation  of  impatience  or  displeasure, — has  been  when  met 
with  unsurmountable  obstacles  to  a  greater  good,  or  when  his  country  has  been  dishonored 
by  its  public  servants. 


'ORCROSS,  AMASA,  M.A.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Born  in  Rindge,  N.  H.,  January 
26th,  1824.  His  father,  Daniel  Norcross,  was  a  farmer  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  Jeremiah  Norcross,  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family,  who 
arrived  in  this  country  in  the  year  1642,  and  settled  at  Watertown,  Mass.  Daniel 
Norcross  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  a  large  landholder,  and  the  incumbent  of  many 
offices  of  honor  and  trust.  His  wife,  nee  Mary  Jones  was  also  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Amasa  Norcross  received  an  excellent  academic  education,  first  in  the  academy 
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of  his  native  town,  and  in  a  similar  institution  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire. 
Selecting  the  profession  of  law  for  the  life  exercise  of  his  talents  and  energies,  in  1 844  he 
became  . a  pupil  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Wood,  of  Fitchburg,  and  in  1847  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Since  that  time  he  has  pursued  his  professional  labors  in  the  city 
where  he  now  resides.  He  is  to-day  the  senior  member  of  the  Fitchburg  bar,  and  for 
many  years  he  has  been  a  recognized  leader  of  the  legal  fraternity  in  that  section  of  the 
State.  In  1858,  1859,  and  1862,  Mr.  Norcross  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  having  been  elected  thereto  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  1858  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  probate  in  chancery,  of  which  Governor  Andrew  was 
the  chairman;  and  in  1859  ar>d  ^62  he  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In 
August  of  the  last-named  year  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  United  States 
Assessor  for  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts.  The  district  was  large, 
comprising  seventy -two  townships.  He  filled  the  office  with  signal  ability  and  satisfaction 
for  ten  years.  In  1862  the  authorities  of  Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  M.A.  In  the  session  of  1859  Mr.  Norcross  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  examine  and  amend  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  gave  to  this  work  his  entire 
attention  for  several  months,  when  report  was  made  by  the  committee  to  the  adjourned 
session  of  the  Legislature,  held  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Upon  this  committee  were 
several  distinguished  lawyers,  among  whom  where  Gen.  Caleb  Cushing  and  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler. 

In  1874  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  that  body.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 
To  him  was  assigned  the  honor  of  drafting  the  report  which  recommended  rescinding  the 
resolutions  of  censure  upon  Charles  Sumner,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts.  Previous  efforts  to  relieve  that  distinguished  statesman  from  that  burden 
had  failed.  This  succeeded.  The  rescinding  resolutions  reached  Senator  Sumner  at  Wash- 
ington a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  doubtless  contributed  materially  to  soothe  his  last 
hours. 

In  the  fall  of  1876,  Mr.  Norcross  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  over  his  political  opponent,  S.  O.  Lamb  of  Greenfield.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  a  second  time,  over  the  candidates  of  two  political  parties. 

Local  affairs  have  always  received  a  proportionate  share  of  Mr.  Norcross'  attention. 

On  the  organization  of  the  City  Government  of  Fitchburg,  in  1873,  he  received  the 
honor  of  first  election  to  the  mayoralty.  He  was  also  elected  the  following  year.  In  the 
mayoral  chair  his  executive  ability  was  marked.  Necessary  public  improvements  were 
effected  under  his  administration,  and  all  bear  the  tokens  of  his  excellent  judgment  and 
skill.    With  financial  and  other  public  organizations  he  has  been  for  many  years  promi- 
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nently  identified.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Rollstone  National  Bank  of  Fitchburg;  in  the 
Fitchburg  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  in  the  Worcester  North  Savings  Institution.  The 
interest  of  Mr.  Norcross  in  benevolent  and  educational  institutions  has  been  deep  and 
constant,  and  he  has  done  much  for  their  advancement.  He  took  an  active  part  in  organ- 
izing the  Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union  ;  was  its  first  President,  and  he  is  now  one  of  its 
life  members.  For  thirteen  years  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Groton.  By  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  he  was  made  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  corporation  known  as  the  Cushing  Academy,  located  at  Ashburnham,  and 
by  the  same  act  was  designated  as  the  member  authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  organizing  and  building  up  of  this  now  flour- 
ishing academy.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Norcross  connected  with  his 
large  legal  practice  have  been  arduous  and  continuous. 

In  June,  1852,  he  was  married  to  S.  Augusta,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca 
Wallis,  of  Ashby,  Massachusetts.    She  died  March  4th,  1869. 


ITCHCOCK,  ALFRED,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Born  October  17th, 
181 3,  at  Westminster,  Vermont.  The  remote  American  ancestor  of  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock is  supposed  to  be  Edward  Hitchcock,  who  landed  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
between  the  years  1630  and  1640.  His  parents  were  David  and  Hannah  Owen 
Hitchcock,  who  were  blessed  with  a  family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  farmers  and  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Alfred  Hitchcock's  primary  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  in  private  study  of  such  books  as  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1830  he  spent  some  time  at 
Bennington  Seminary,  and  subsequently  continued  his  studies  in  New  York,  and  in  1831 
entered  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  He  greatly  desired  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry, 
but  impaired  health  and  a  slight  lingual  impediment  prevented  the  consummation  of  his 
hopes,  and  he  returned  home  invalided  by  pleurisy  and  hydrothorax. 

In  1834  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  in  1837.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  entered  upon  professional  practice  in 
the  town  of  Ashby,  Mass.  During  his  residence  there  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  and  received  a  second  diploma.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  1849,  Dr.  Hitchcock 
removed  to  Fitchburg,  where  he  found  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went  abroad  and  spent  a  year  in 
visitation  of  the  hospitals,  and  in  attendance  on  lectures  at  London  and  Paris. 
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He  was  an  enthusiastic  student,  and  always  used  his  acquisitions  as  stepping-stones  to 
higher  attainments.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Governor  Andrew's  Council  in  1 86 1 
and  1862,  and  was  thereby  brought  into  an  intimate  association  with  that  renowned  admin- 
istrator which  ripened  into  life-long  friendship.  He  was  also  appointed  an  Overseer  of 
Harvard  College,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  examining  Committee  on  Chemistry.  During 
the  Great  Rebellion,  he  volunteered  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  in 
common  with  the  other  physicians  of  Fitchburg  prescribed  gratuitously  for  soldier's  fami- 
lies throughout  the  war.  General  Schuler  in  his  "Massachusetts  in  the  Rebellion]'  speaks 
highly  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  his  effective  services  in  North  Carolina  after  the  battle  of 
Roanoke  Island.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  went  to  the  front  to  look  after  the 
wounded,  and  in  all  probability  saved  the  life  of  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  by  extracting 
a  minie-ball,  which  other  surgeons  had  failed  to  reach. 

Subsequent  to  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  he  again  went  to  the  front  in  charge  of 
supplies,  and  after  ten  days  of  arduous  labor  returned  home  dangerously  ill  of  malarial 
fever.  His  private  papers  show  how  highly  and  gratefully  his  professional  services  were 
esteemed  by  the  patriot  defenders  of  their  country's  unity  and  institutions.  Engrossed  by 
medical  pursuits  Dr.  Hitchcock  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  political  contests  and 
honors.  His  name,  however,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  papers,  in  connection  with  the 
Congressional  nomination  from  the  Tenth  District.  During  the  winter  of  1873-4,  he  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  on  the  nervous  system,  delivered  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Brown- 
SCquard,  and  formed  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  lecturer,  with  whom  he  held  many  con- 
versations on  medical  subjects.  He  also  attended,  by  invitation,  the  autopsy  of  Charles 
Sumner, — a  matter  in  which  he  felt  the  deepest  interest.  Soon  afterward  he  himself  was 
prostrated  by  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  of  which  he  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1874. 
From  1852  onward,  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  his  section  of  the  State.  In  the  course  of  his  professional  career  he  per- 
formed the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  twenty-eight  times,  of  ovariotomy  once,  of 
lithotomy  once,  and  was  the  third  surgeon  in  this  country — as  we  learn  from  the  Century 
of  American  Medicine — to  perform  successfully  the  operation  of  cesophagotomy.  Para- 
centesis thoracis  is  another  beneficent  operation,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  performers. 
Several  improved  surgical  appliances  still  bear  his  name.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  an  eminently 
religious  man,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rollstone  Church  in  Fitchburg.  He  was 
none  the'less  a  great  lover  of  science  and  literature,  and  kept  well  abreast  with  the  various 
currents  of  modern  thought.  In  early  life  he  exhibited  considerable  literary  and  poetic 
ability.  In  maturer  years  he  delivered  several  addresses  before  the  Worcester  North  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society,  and  in  1868  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  on  the  Organic  and  Parallel  Relations  of  Christianity  and  Medical 
Science. 
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Dr.  Hitchcock  was  married,  in  December,  1837,  to  Fidelia  D.  Clark  of  Westminster, 
Vermont,  who  died  in  1849,  leaving  three  children.  Of  these  the  eldest,  Alfred  Owen,  was 
in  the  class  of  1864  at  Dartmouth  College  and  left  in  his  junior  year  to  enter  the  army. 
Upon  leaving  the  service  he  studied  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  is  now  a  practising 
physician.  The  second,  Hiland  Clark,  studied  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Business  College,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  business.  The  third,  Julia  Fidelia,  graduated  at  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary, and  married  a  physician  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  In  January,  1851,  Dr.  Hitchcock 
married  Aurelia  P.  Wellman,  of  Cornish,  N.  H.  James  Ripley  Wellman,  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  the  second  marriage,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1877,  and  is  now  studying 
medicine.  The  second  Mrs.  Hitchcock  died  in  November,  1862.  In  1866  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock was  again  married  to  Ellen  M.  Clark,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Of  the  last  mar- 
riage, a  daughter,  Sophia  Doane,  is  the  only  child. 


UGGLES,  STEPHEN  PRESTON,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Born  July  4th,  1808,  at 
Windsor,  Vermont.  His  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  is  descended  from 
Thomas  Ruggles  of  Sudbury,  whose  will  bears  date  June  21st,  1547;  he  was  of 
knightly  standing,  and  bore  an  appropriate  coat  of  arms ;  his  English  represen- 
tative in  1829,  was  John  Ruggles,  Esq.,  of  Spam's  Hall,  Essex,  and  also  of  Clare,  Suffolk. 
Thomas  Ruggles,  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Ruggles  of  Sudbury,  emigrated  to  Massa- 
chusetts from  Nazing,  Essex  England,  in  1637,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family,  and 
died  at  Roxbury,  November  1 6th,  1644.  His  son,  John,  born  in  England  about  1625,  died 
in  Roxbury,  September  15th,  1658,  leaving, — by  his  wife,  Abigail  Crafts, — several  children, 
and  among  them  John  Ruggles,  who  was  born  at  Roxbury,  January  2 2d,  1654,  and  died  in 
the  same  town,  December  1 6th,  1694.  The  latter  married  Martha  Devotion,  on  September 
2d,  1674,  and  by  her  had  issue,  including  Edward  Ruggles,  who  was  born  at  Roxbury, 
October  2d,  169 1 ,  and  died  at  Cambridge  in  1765.  Edward  Ruggles  married  Hannah 
Crafts,  June  24th,  1  716,  and  became  the  father  of  six  children,  of  whom  Edward,  the  fourth, 
was  born  in  Roxbury,  June  22d,  1724.  He  married  Ann  Sumner,  and  settled  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  where  eight  children  were  born  to  him  ;  his  son  Thomas  subsequently  settled  in 
Vermont,  where  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  first  saw  the  light. 

While  yet  an  infant,  Stephen  Preston  Ruggles  removed  with  his  family  from  Windsor 
to  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  still  reside.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  Windsor.  The  occupation  was  wholly 
uncongenial  to  the  youth,  but  had  been  selected  because  the  lameness,  occasioned  by  a 
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white  swelling  on  his  left  knee,  apparently  incapacitated  him  for  earning  a  livelihood  by- 
more  active  pursuits. 

Abandoning  the  tailoring  business,  he  obtained  an  apprentice's  position  in  the  printing 
office  of  Simeon  Ide,  of  Windsor,  who  did  book  and  job  work  of  all  kinds,  and  also  printed 
a  newspaper  called  the  Vermont  Republiccm  and  American  Yeoman.  There  he  evinced 
preference  for  press-work  over  that  of  "  type-sticking,"  because  the  former  admitted  of 
thinking,  and  the  latter  did  not. 

A  natural  mechanic,  he  had,  while  yet  a  school-boy,  invented  and  built  several  remark- 
ably ingenious  machines,  and  among  them  a  Rotary  Pump,  which  worked  with  surprising 
power,  afterward  patented  by  other  parties,  who  made  considerable  money  by  it. 

He  now  experimented  on  the  printing-press.  The  first  successful  attempt  known  to 
have  been  made  in  this  country,  to  ink  the  types  on  a  hand-press  by  means  of  a  roller,  was 
made  by  him.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  stereotyped  plates, — then 
newly  introduced.  The  prices  for  stereotyping  were  enormous,  and  the  process  a  profound 
secret ;  nevertheless  he  soon  succeeded  in  producing  casts  of  wood-engravings  and  of  type 
that  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  His  employer's  cupidity  was  excited ;  visions  of 
golden  harvests  to  be  reaped  from  his  apprentice's  genius  were  ever  present  to  Ide's  imagi- 
nation ;  had  he  been  willing  to  compensate  the  inventor  as  he  ought,  the  visions  might  have 
been  realized ;  as  it  was,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  Mr.  Ruggles  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  service  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  expressed  in  the  indentures. 

In  1826,  he  went  to  Boston,  an  unrecommended  stranger,  arriving  there  with  less  than 
three  dollars  in  his  pocket.  The  printing  business  was  dull,  but  he  found  scope  for  his 
energies  in  doing  the  press-work  of  the  Evening  Gazette, — then  owned  and  published  by 
W.  W.  Clapp, — and  also  the  press-work  of  the  Christian  Watchman,  and  continued  to 
print  them  for  some  time. 

As  all  his  hours  were  not  occupied,  and  as  there  was  a  great  demand  for  wood-engrav- 
ing, he  made  himself  a  set  of  engraver's  tools,  and  used  them  in  seasons  of  leisure.  He 
also  invented  and  built,  with  his  own  hands,  a  new  and  very  effective  cylinder  power  printing- 
press,  of  more  than  medium  size,  which  was  put  into  operation  at  the  office  of  Putnam  & 
Hunt,  Washington  Street,  Boston  ;  The  Ladies  Magazine  and  The  Juvenile  Miscellany 
were  printed  on  it,  and  it  had  previously  been  used  by  the  inventor  in  Bromfield  Street, 
where  he  had  printed  some  books  and  periodicals  upon  it.  This  press  was  easily  worked  by 
one  person,  and  did  "  good  book-work  "  at  the  rate  of  about  750  sheets  per  hour.  Some 
capitalists  became  interested  in  it,  and  purposed  to  embark  in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing it  for  sale,  but  were  deterred  by  the  representations  of  Mr.  Daniel  Treadwell,  who 
asserted  that  it  was  an  infringement  upon  his  own  patent ;  that  he  was  in  error  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  his  was  a  flat  bed-and-platen  press,  while  that  of  Mr.  Ruggles  was  a 
cylinder;  between  the  two  there  was  not  the  remotest  mechanical  resemblance. 
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The  cylinder  press  of  Mr.  Ruggles  was  not  the  first  ever  constructed,  for  there  were 
cylinder  presses  in  England  as  early  as  18 14-' 15,  but  it  was  the  first  ever  constructed  in  the 
United  States.  His  genius,  like  that  of  European  mechanics,  was  engaged  in  meeting  the 
social  demands  ot  the  country,  and  with  equal  success. 

He  next  invented  a  double-frisket  bed-and-platen  press,  and  built  a  complete  working 
model,  which  was  exhibited  in  William  Pendleton's  Lithographic  establishment,  in  Graphic 
Court,  Boston,  to  a  great  many  persons  during  the  summer  of  1827.  In  the  same  year  he 
invented  and  made  the  first  band  or  "  belt  saw"  ever  known,  and  operated  it  in  the  machine- 
shop  of  Mr.  Copeland,  in  Canton,  Mass.  He  neglected  to  patent  this,  as  he  did  other 
inventions ;  strangers  profited  by  the  omission,  took  out  patent  rights  for  themselves,  and 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  universal  use  of  the  instrument. 

In  the  winter  of  1827  he  went  to  New  York,  and  not  finding  work  at  his  trade,  he 
practised  engraving  on  wood,  and  made  many  engravings  for  Mahlon  Day,  and  others,  to 
illustrate  the  books  printed  by  him  and  other  publishers.  When  business  in  this  department 
waned,  he  responded  to  an  advertisement  for  a  "  stereotyper,"  to  repair  stereotype  plates,  at 
Mr.  Fanshaw's  office,  in  the  New  York  Tract  and  Bible  Society's  Buildings.  He  knew 
nothing  about  repairing  stereotype  plates,  but  went  immediately  to  a  repairing  shop,  and 
obtained  permission  to  walk  as  a  visitor  through  the  different  departments,  in  one  of  which 
he  witnessed  the  process  of  repairing ;  he  then  went  directly  to  Mr.  Fanshaw's  office, 
applied  for  and  received  the  situation,  and  discharged  its  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  With  extraordinary  inventive  genius,  he  made  in  the  course  of  three  years  he 
remained  there,  several  important  improvements  in  the  mode  of  repairing  the  plates,  by 
which  the  work  was  greatly  cheapened  and  facilitated. 

Near  the  close  of  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Fanshaw,  Mr.  Ruggles  began  building  a 
large  double-frisket  press  in  the  machine-shop  of  George  Minor,  in  New  York,  and  when 
it  was  finished  put  it  to  practical  use  in  connection  with  the  book-store  of  Slate  &  Robinson, 
corner  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York  ;  and  afterwards  in  James  Conner's  type- 
foundry,  corner  of  Ann  and  Nassau  Streets,  where  it  was  soon  destroyed  by  fire.  About 
the  time  of  this  calamity,  a  new  patented  press,  which  had  evidently  been  copied  from  one 
of  Mr.  Ruggles'  invention,  appeared  in  the  market.  In  all  essential  parts  it  was  precisely 
like  the  model  he  had  exhibited  so  freely  at  Mr.  Pendleton's  office  in  Graphic  Court, 
Boston,  in  1827,  viz. :  in  having  a  bed  and  platen,  and  two  friskets  on  a  frame,  with  inking 
rollers  between  the  friskets,  and  passing  between  the  bed  containing  the  form  and  the 
platen.  Of  money  he  could  not  command  enough  to  protect  his  own  rights  against  the 
pirates,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  pocket  the  fame  and 
the  fortune  that  rightfully  belonged  to  him. 

In  1829  he  invented  an  entirely  new  and  improved  ruling-machine  for  the  use  of 
copper-plate  and  steel-plate  engravers,  which  worked  very  satisfactorily.    In  1830-31  he 
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invented  and  built  at  Minor's  machine-shop,  in  New  York,  the  first  card  or  job  press  that 
was  probably  ever  constructed.  Emery  N.  Moore  says  that  it  was  known  to  the  printers 
of  that  day  as  the  "  hat-tip  press,"  and  that  he  had  used  it  himself  on  many  occasions. 
It  "was  the  first  press  ever  made  by  any  one  to  receive  the  paper  or  card  upon  its  vibrating 
platen  ;  and  he  succeeded  by  this  press  in  printing  the  then  new  style  of  enamelled  card, 
and  also  printing  upon  dry,  polished,  or  calendered  paper,  without  wetting  it,  and  without 
making  any  impression  in  the  paper." 

In  1832  he  invented  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  making  stereotype  blocks  for  the 
use  of  book  printers.  These  blocks  were  very  simple  in  construction,  were  cheaply  manu- 
factured, and  were  far  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  any  others  in  use.  An 
arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Minor,  the  machinist,  by  which  the  latter  supplied  them 
to  the  trade,  and  paid  a  royalty  to  the  inventor  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  set 
manufactured. 

Mr.  Ruggles  returned  to  Boston  in  the  year  1833,  and  while  attending  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  his  press,  accepted  an  offer  from  the  New  England  Asylum  and  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  whereby  he  took  the  management  of  the  printing  and  other 
mechanical  departments  of  that  institution,  and  also  undertook  to  effect  improvements,  if 
possible,  in  the  various  apparatus  for  instruction.  He  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with 
alacrity,  and  prosecuted  them  with  untiring  zeal,  and  unceasing  interest  until  he  had  accom- 
plished the  end  in  view. 

The  American  Cabinet  and  Boston  Athenczum,  of  December  1st,  1849,  recorded  a  just 
and  richly  merited  tribute  to  his  inventive  talents  and  laborious  usefulness,  by  which  "  the 
blind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  so  materially  benefited  and  relieved  in  their  life 
of  dreary  darkness  and  perpetual  night."  Upon  an  investigation  of  the  wants  and 
capabilities  of  the  blind  he  saw  that  the  first  and  most  important  step  was  to  give  them 
books.  Those  already  in  use  were  too  bulky  and  unwieldy,  as  well  as  too  costly.  "  He 
very  soon  ascertained  that  he  could  produce  a  type  of  less  size,  and  less  height  of  face, 
which  the  blind  could  read  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  old-fashioned  kind."  By  repeated 
experiments,  he  discovered  "  that  if  the  type  were  comparatively  small,  and  the  face  but 
slightly  raised,  yet  they  could  be  read  with  ease  and  rapidity,  provided  the  raised  impressions 
on  the  paper  were  hard  and  sharp" 

Having  prepared  the  type,  he  next  found  himself  compelled  to  "invent  and  build  a 
most  powerful  press"  of  an  entirely  new  construction.  This  he  also  accomplished  and  then 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  the  necessary  paper.  Here  too  he  succeeded, 
and  "  produced  a  paper  stiff  and  hard,  like  parchment,  that  would  receive  a  sharp  and  dis- 
tinct impression  ;  that  would  stand  firm  and  unyielding  when  pressed  by  the  fingers,  and 
that  would  not  break  or  crack  under  the  pressure  from  the  press."  Next,  he  prepared 
type,  or  characters  by  means  of  which  he  could  make  a  succession  of  maps  of  any  size  and 
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of  any  country,  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  who  were  thus  introduced  to  a  new  world  of 
thought,  of  study,  and  reflection.  Plates  for  a  book  on  Geometry  followed  ;  these  were 
made  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  his  maps,  in  which  all  the  geometrical  figures  were  per- 
fectly distinct  to  the  touch.  His  next  production  of  importance  was  a  colossal  globe, 
with  the  land  and  water,  the  cities  and  towns,  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  etc.,  all 
distinctly  marked,  by  elevated  characters,  on  its  extensive  surface.  This  globe  was  thirteen 
feet  in  circumference,  and  was  elegantly  and  conveniently  mounted;  it  had  a  horizon,  with 
all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  a  meridian  attached  to  it,  so  that  astronomical  problems 
were  worked  by  it  without  difficulty. 

In  1838  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  one  of  his  powerful  presses  for  print- 
ing for  the  blind,  in  the  institution  in  that  city.  The  American,  British,  French,  Belgian 
and  Spanish  press  all  united  in  grateful  tributes  of  praise  to  the  Boston  Institution,  where 
Mr.  Ruggles,  and  he  only,  had  made  the  admirable  inventions  and  improvements,  which 
had  done  so  much  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  and  augment  the  happiness  of  the  blind. 

While  engaged  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  celebrated  Andrews'  Combination 
Lock  for  banks  and  safes  was  introduced  into  the  Boston  market.  It  was  asserted  that  it 
could  not  be  picked,  even  with  the  key.  Mr.  Ruggles,  however,  opened  the  lock  in  seven 
minutes  from  the  time  it  was  placed  in  his  hands ;  he  also  triumphed  a  second  time,  under 
more  difficult  circumstances,  in  about  thirty  minutes. 

In  1838  he  resigned  his  situation  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  believing  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power,  at  that  time,  for  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  His  salary  was  only 
a  moderate  one,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  needful  to  do  something  more  for  his  own  pecuni- 
ary interests ;  from  that  time  he  commenced  his  series  of  inventions,  recorded  below,  which 
proved  very  successful,  and  enabled  him  to  follow  in  after  years,  and  at  the  present  time, 

the  natural  bent  of  his  mind.    In  1839  ne  devised  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as  the 

» 

Ruggles  Patent  Job  and  Card  Printing  Engine  ; — the  first  power  job  press  ever  invented 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1840,  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States  were  issued  to  him  for  this  press,  under  the  title  of  "  Improvements  in  Printing 
Presses."    It  has  given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  used  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Moore,  quoted  above,  may  be 
properly  introduced  here  : 

"  As  there  has  been  of  late  some  controversy  as  to  the  priority  of  the  invention  and  introduction  into  use 
of  power  job  printing-presses,  as  between  the  late  George  P.  Gordon,  ot  New  York,  and  Stephen  P.  Ruggles, 
of  Boston,  I  deem  it  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Ruggles  that  the  facts  about  this  should  be  set  right;  and,  to  do  this, 
I  desire  to  state  what  I  know  about  the  invention  and  introduction  of  his  job  power  printing-press  :  for,  with  the 
invention  of  both  gentlemen  I  was  well  posted  from  the  start." 

He  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Dickinson  when  Mr.  Ruggles's  press  was  placed  and  used 
there,  and  also  introduced  into  Boston  the  first  "  Franklin  press"  invented  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
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who,  he  says,  "  took  his  first  idea  from  Mr.  Ruggles."  From  Mr.  Ruggles's  "  Rotary"  press 
"  Mr.  Gordon  took  the  ideas  of  his  '  Franklin  Press,'  which,  from  its  usefulness  and  per- 
fection, still  holds  its  place  in  the  estimation  of  printers,  and  no  office  can  be  considered 
perfect  that  is  without  it.  At  no  time  during  the  many  years  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Gordon  did  he  ever  express  to  me  any  other  opinion  than  that  he  owed  all  to  Mr. Ruggles; 
or,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  when  speaking  of  the  successful  '  Franklin,'  that  he  could  '  see 
Ruggles's  idea  all  through  it ;'  the  movement  of  the  inking  rollers,  the  distribution  of  the 
ink  on  the  revolving  tables,  and  the  arms  to  give  the  impression,  were  all  Ruggles's." 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon  himself  to  Mr.  Ruggles,  in  answer  to  one 
written  him  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  wherein  he  was  complaining  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  claiming  the  credit  of  making  all  the  inventions  and 
improvements  in  printing  in  raised  characters,  presses,  and  tangible  school-books  and  map 
type,  and  all  other  school  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  which  were  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Ruggles  alone,  while  engaged  for  that  purpose  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  for  some  seven  or  eight  years,  and  will  forever  set  at  rest  all  detractors  of  the  great 
worth  to  the  printers  of  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Ruggles. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  n,  1874. 

"  Fiiend  Ruggles  :  Yours  headed  '  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,'  and  very  rightly  so,  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  here  I  am,  one  month  from  its  date  (Sept.  10),  in  Brooklyn,  on  a  Sunday  morn,  replying  to  it.  Yours  was 
terse  enough,  and,  I  may  add,  odd  enough ;  but  very  like  Ruggles  :  no  useless  words,  but  plain  and  blunt,  right  to 
the  point — ideas,  not  words.  You  are  right ;  it  is  well  that  our  efforts — new  ideas  and  improvements  originating 
with  us — should  be  credited  to  us/  One  rarely  gets  credit  that  belongs  to  him,  however;  and,  we  must,  if  we 
stick  for  justice,  fight  our  way  through  all  opposing  obstacles.  Time  was  when  we  well  might  do  so  !  Time  was 
when  we  had  the  energy,  fire,  snap,  and  the  indomitable  will  to  do  so  !  But  we  must  remember — alas  that  it  is 
so — that  our  hold  is  growing  less  and  less  upon  worldly  things  and  worldly  fame.  We  are  growing  old — yes, 
we  are  old,  and  we  are  fast  nearing  the  dividing  line  between  this  vain  and  transitory  life  and  the  eternal  life 
beyond.  With  me  it  matters  little  now — this  earthly  fame — a  bubble — no  more.  Let  the  thieves  chuckle  and  swell 
themselves  to  bursting,  if  they  will.  They  raise  themselves  to  place,  pomp,  and  a  brief  power,  by  clinging  to  our 
skirts,  clothing  themselves  with  our  garments — decking  their  brows  with  the  laurel  the  brains  within  could  never 
have  won,  and  thus  proclaim  themselves  poor  fools,  impostors,  and  a  living  lie!  Pity  we  may  have  for  their 
weakness,  but  condemnation  we  must  also  have  for  their  gross  dishonesty. 

"  I  have,  in  times  gone  by,  most  cheerfully  accorded  to  Ruggles  the  introduction— the  origination  of  the 
treadle  job-press !  I  have  ever  said  the  conception  was  yours,  and  that  your  efforts,  skill,  and  persistency  against 
great  opposing  obstacles  introduced  it.  Glory  enough  for  one  man  I  Who  denies  this  is  a  falsifier  and  a  bad  man. 
All  that  have  followed  in  your  wake  are  indebted  to  you  for  many  things  which  they  are  using,  and  which,  having 
now  become  '  public  property,'  are  used  irrespective  of  the  source  from  which  they  sprung.  I  know,  without  doubt, 
better  what  is  yours  than  any  living  man  save  yourself,  in  respect  to  job  printing-presses..  In  other  fields  I  do  not 
know.  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  accord  my  testimony — yes,  any  testimony  you  may  desire  to  set  you  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  as  the  pioneer  and  the  great  prototype  of  job  printing-presses,  and  the  one  which  all  other  builders 
have  taken  as  their  great  model,  and  to  whom  all  future  builders  must  stand  indebted.  What  more  can  I  say  ? — 
this :  had  it  not  been  for  Stephen  P.  Ruggles  I  should  not  have  been  where  I  am  to-day  !    I  should  never  have 
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built  a  printing-press.  You  marked  out  the  road— the  course  I  should  take,  and  I  trod  it.  It  has  resulted  fortu- 
nately for  me,  and  to  you  am  1  indebted.  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  you,  and  always  think  highly  of  you, 
whatever  the  rest  of  mankind  may  think  or  say.    Therefore,  set  me  down,  ever  and  always,  as 

"  Your  true  friend,  George  P.  Gordon." 

Mr.  Ruggles's  inventions"  that  are  now  or  have  been  in  actual  use  by  printers  are  the 
original  power  book  printing-press ;  the  cylinder  press ;  the  hat-tip  card-press,  invented  in 
1830  ;  the  job  and  card  printing  engine  invented  in  1839  ;  the  Ruggles  patent  card-press; 
the  Ruggles  rotary  job-press  ;  the  rotary  card  and  job-press  ;  the  paper-cutting  and  pressing 
machine,  and  the  rotary  card-cutter — being  nine  machines,  directly  for  the  use  of  printers, 
and  without  some  of  which  most  printers  would  be  unable  to  transact  their  business. 
These,  with  the  inventions  for  the  blind,  are  what  Mr.  Ruggles  can  justly  claim  as  apper- 
taining to  the  printer's  art;  and  no  one  desiring  to  exalt  another  inventor  of  printing- 
presses  need  seek  to  deprive  Mr.  Ruggles  of  one  of  his  well-earned  laurels." 

To  him  "  belongs  the  honor  of  inventing  and  building  the  first  job  and  card  power 
printing-press  ever  used  in  this,  and,  I  believe,  in  any  other  country,  and  from  which  all 
inventors  since  have  taken  their  models, — therefore  if  any  one  identified  with  printing  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  that  man  is  Stephen  P.  Ruggles." 

In  1842  he  invented  a  very  useful  machine,  for  the  use  of  printers  and  bookbinders, 
answering  the  double  purpose  of  a  paper-cutter  and  paper-presser.  It  passed  into  general 
popularity,  but  was  not  patented. 

Invention  followed  invention,  for  continuous  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  has  been  and 
is  a  constitutional  necessity  with  Mr.  Ruggles.  In  1843  he  projected  and  constructed  the 
first  automatic  power  shaving-machine  ever  known  for  shaving  stereotype  plates.  This 
machine  was  put  into  operation  in  the  stereotype  foundry  of  S.  N.  Dickinson,  in  Washington 
vStreet,  Boston,  and  gave  perfect  satisfaction  by  cheapening  and  expediting  the  work  previ- 
ously done  by  hand. 

In  1845  he  invented  and  constructed  a  new  engine  for  determining  and  marking  out 
with  mathematical  accuracy  the  true  shape  of  the  teeth  of  gear  wheels,  of  any  two 
diameters  running  together;  in  1849  ne  devised  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ruggles  Rotary 
Job  and  Card  Press,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  great  improvement  on  his  Printing 
Engine  ;  and  in  1850  he  constructed  a  Rotary  Cutting  Machine,  which  has  met  with  very 
general  favor  for  cutting  card  stock  for  printers,  for  cutting  book-binders'  boards,  and  also 
for  cutting  tin,  sheet-iron,  and  safe  and  boiler-iron.  It  works  with  great  rapidity,  ease,  and 
exactitude,  and  is  in  very  general  use.  For  it  he  received  letters  patent  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1850.  It  has  since  been  used  for  cutting,  with  perfect  accuracy  and  ease,  iron  plates 
an  inch  and  more  in  thickness,  and  twenty  feet  in  length ;  and  is  in  use  in  many  large  work- 
shops in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

In  1 85 1  he  again  obtained  letters  patent  for  improvements  in  printing-presses  ;  in  1852 
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for  a  new  hand-stamp  for  postal  and  other  purposes;  in  November,  1852,  for  additional 
improvements  in  printing-presses;  and  in  August,  1 853,  for  still  further  improvements  in 
the  same  machines.  Letters  patent  were  also  granted  to  him  on  August  30th,  1853,  for  an 
improved  machine  for  cutting  sheet  metal ;  and  on  February  28th,  1854,  for  improvements 
in  printing-presses. 

In  1854  he  sold  all  his  patents  for  printing-presses,  with  the  good-will  of  the  business,  to 
the  61  P.  Ruggles  Power  Press  Manufacturing  Company  ;  and  both  his  patents  for  cutting 
sheet-metal,  bank-notes,  card-board,  paper,  etc.,  to  The  Cutting  Machine  Company;  and  also 
his  hand-stamp  patent  to  the  Boston  Hand-Stamp  Company,  Each  of  these  organizations 
was  an  incorporated  company. 

On  March  2d,  1855,  he  received  letters  patent  from  England,  and  on  April  20th,  1855, 
from  France,  for  his  sheet-metal  cutting  machine.  On  the  14th  of  August,  1855,  he 
obtained  a  patent  in  this  country  for  improvements  in  gas  regulators;  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1855,  for  a  hand-stamp;  on  January  5th,  1858,  for  improvements  in  shears  for  cut- 
ting bank-notes;  on  January  19th,  1858,  for  improvements  in  printing-presses;  on  May  3d, 
1859,  f°r  an  improved  stamping  and  punching  press;  and  on  May  10th,  1859,  f°r  an  im_ 
provement  in  printing-presses. 

On  the  1  ith  of  January,  1861,  Mr.  Ruggles  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  the  Museum,  where 
he  still  remains  as  a  member  of  the  corporation. 

In  1863  he  invented  and  constructed  a  new  and  improved  printing-press  for  the  blind, 
expressly  intended  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  Louisville,  Ky.  It 
was  much  larger  and  far  superior  to  those  first  built  by  him,  for  the  same  purpose,  many 
years  before. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1865,  he  was  elected  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  with  full  powers  to  invite  contributions,  and  to  do 
everything — according  to  his  best  judgment — to  promote  the  interests  and  objects  of  said 
Museum.  In  the  same  year  he  also  originated  an  entirely  new  and  improved  dynamometer, 
and  attached  it  to  the  shafting  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  It  was 
also  exhibited  and  described  by  Prof.  Charles  W.  Eliot  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1866.  He  stated  that  "this  new  and  admirable  inven- 
tion accomplishes  two  objects  : — first,  it  measures  the  exact  amount  of  power  which  is  being 
consumed  in  driving  a  single  machine,  or  any  number  of  machines,  at  any  instant  of  time, 
indicating  every  change  in  the  force  required,  as  the  work  done  by  the  machines  varies  from 
instant  to  instant;  secondly,  the  apparatus  adds  up  and  registers  the  total  amount  of  power 
which  has  been  used  by  any  machine,  or  set  of  machines,  during  a  day,  a  week,  a  month, 
or  any  desired  time."  "This  instrument  is  at  once  elegant  in  design,  simple  and  therefore 
cheap  in  its  construction  ;  easily  verified  and  proved  at  any  moment  when  in  operation,  and 
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of  very  easy  application  to  any  machine,  or  set  of  machines,  driven  by  hired  pOvver,  whether 
the  power  used  be  constant  or  variable  in  amount."  It  "  meets  a  pressing  want,"  and  "  here- 
after steam-power  can  be  sold  by  the  thousand  or  million  foot-pounds." 

In  1865  he  made  known  a  new  plan,  long  before  devised,  for  seating  an  auditory,  and 
combining  with  that  plan  a  new  method  of  lighting  a  public  room  intended  for  lectures  or 
other  purposes.  This  plan  has  been  practically  illustrated  by  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  also  by  University  Hall,  at  Harvard  College. 
From  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  latter  he  received,  over  the  signature  of  President 
Eliot,  the  thanks  of  the  Board  for  his  very  acceptable  services  in  directing  the  refiooring, 
seating  and  lighting  of  No.  7,  University  Hall;  and  since  then  he  has  seated  the  lecture 
room  at  the  Bussey  Institute,  Jamaica  Plains — also  lecture  rooms  in  other  institutions,  and 
recently  at  the  Queen's  University,  Canada. 

Additional  letters  patent  were  received  in  1866  for  improvements  in  shaft  coupling, 
and  in  steam  generators,  and  in  1867  for  fresh  improvements  of  the  latter. 

On  June  1st,  1866,  he  was  elected  a  Fellovy  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  where  he  has  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Rumford  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Museum  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  January  17th,  1868,  he  read  a  paper  on  the  formation  of  a  Museum,  in  which 
he  gave  his  opinion  that  all  of  the  collections  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Museum  should 
be  strictly  of  an  educational  character,  leaving  entirely  out  of  the  question  everything  that 
is  merely  curious  or  amusing.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  development  of  his  views  in 
detail;  these  were  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Government  of  the  Institute,  and  were 
ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

On  July  7th,  1868,  letters  patent  were  granted  to  him  for  an  improvement  in  Rotary 
Fluid  Elevators.  On  June  1st,  1870,  he  was  elected  a  Resident  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical  Society. 

His  plan  of  having  a  collection  of  working  models,  of  all  the  elementary  principles  of 
machinery,  and  all  their  simple  combinations,  as  embodied  in  the  Technological  Institute 
with  which  he  is  connected,  has  been  received  with  favor  by  similar  institutions  in  other 
States,  and  notably  by  The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  Mr. 
Cooper  having  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  expense  thereof.  Prof.  Lyman  of  Yale,  Prof. 
Peck  of  Columbia,  and  Prof.  Murray  of  Rutgers  College;  Prof.  Morrison  of  the  Peabody 
Institute,  Baltimore ;  and  Prof.  Plympton  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and 
others,  have  given  in  their  cordial  adhesion  to  his  enlightened  and  compreherrsive  plans. 

To  the  Committee  on  anew  building  for  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation,^ presented  in  pamphlet  form  his  matured  views  on  this  favorite  subject,  and  showed 
how  "  this  collocation  of  the  elements  of  machinery  would  be  completely  arranged  and 
classified,  with  descriptive  index,  and  references  to  sources  of  information  and  to  machines 
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in  operation."  It  would  be  a  practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  and  would  be  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness  of  the  Association.  It  should  also  contain 
standard  Government  sizes,  and  should  ultimately  lead  to  the  issue  of  a  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

This  plan  has  been  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  an  association  recently  incor- 
porated as  the  "  New  England  Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Institute,"  as  described  in  the 
Boston  Journal  for  June  14th,  1879,  as  follows: 

"  One  of  the  most  important  and  an  entirely  novel  feature,  which  should  receive  the  early  support  of  the  Insti- 
tute, is  a  '  Repository  of  the  Elements  of  Machinery,'  as  elaborated  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  representing  in  one 
collection  all  the  essential  parts  of  machines  which  have  been  devised  to  produce  all  kinds  of  motion — not  machines 
nor  models  of  machines, — but  only  the  elements  whose  diversified  arrangement  constitutes  Mechanical  Movements. 

"  If  you  would  teach  a  child  to  read,  you  teach  him  first  the  alphabet,  the  elements  of  words ;  if  you  would 
have  a  mechanic  make  a  machine  for  any  purpose,  he  must  first  know  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  desired  mechanical  movement.  The  child  is  not  forced  to  invent  his  alphabet ;  but  the  mechanic, 
unfortunately,  has  often  to  invent  his  elements,  spending  years  of  time  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  discovering  what 
had  been  done  centuries  before,  simply  because  there  is  no  alphabet  or  dictionary  of  machinery  that  he  can  consult 
as  a  scholar  consults  his  Webster  or  his  Worcester. 

"The  value  of  such  a  collection  to  inventors,  constructors,  and  producers,  and  therefore  to  the  consuming' 
public,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ;  and  one  of  the  most  beneficent  influences  of  the  Institute  would  be  the  early 
establishment  of  such  an  inexpensive  but  all-embracing  repository." 

On  the  2  ist  of  November,  187 1,  Mr.  Ruggles  munificently  offered  to  get  up  an 
improved  printing  establishment,  in  which  all  articles  used  for  the  educational  improvement 
of  the  blind  shall  be  fabricated,  and  also  to  superintend  the  same,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
without  charge  or  cost  to  any  one,  provided  all  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  would  choose  a  Publishing  Committee,  under  whose  instructions  he  might  act.  His 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted  by  many  of  the  Superintendents,  but  was  opposed  where  it 
was  first  offered,  in  a  most  ungenerous  and  unscrupulous  manner,  and  coolly  laid  aside  as 
"  coming  too  late" — not  too  late  for  the  interests  of  the  blind,  but  too  late  to  be  possibly 
claimed  as  the  plan  of  one  interested  and  successful  in  claiming  the  inventions  of  Mr. 
Ruggles  at  the  Institution  in  years  past.  It  was  intended  that  the  deserving  poor  who  are 
blind,  should  obtain  any  useful  educational  article,  free  of  charge  ;  and  that  those  who  could 
afford  to  purchase  such  articles,  should  obtain  them  at  the  actual  cost  of  production.  The 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  at  the  General  Session 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  May,  1875,  describes  what  ought  to  be  done  in  carrying  out  the 
humane  and  public-spirited  plans  of  Mr.  Ruggles;  when  his  plans  and  purposes  are  in 
complete  working,  they  will  constitute  a  permanent  charity  of  a  very  useful  sort. 

He  has  received  no  less  than  nine  medals — of  bronze,  silver,  gold — from  different  cor- 
porations in  recognition  of  his  mechanical  genius  and  beneficent  achievements.  But  the 
most  beneficent  of  all  his  projects  are  of  such  a  character  that  mere  metallic  testimonials 
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would  be  wholly  unsuitable  in  acknowledgment  of  them.  One  of  those  projects  is  that  a 
"  Developing  School,  and  School  Shops  should  be  established  by  the  city  or  State,  or  an 
endowed  corporation — taking  the  ground  that  all  boys,  after  leaving  our  public  or  private 
schools,  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  free  education  of  the  hand,  as  they  have  been  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  head  given  them  at  the  public  schools ; — where  they  may  be  taught  that 
trade,  art,  or  calling  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  by  nature,  as  ascertained  by  the  Develop- 
ing School." 

Wendell  Phillips,  Elizur  Wright,  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  John  Newell  who,  with  S.  P. 
Ruggles,  were  a  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  plan,  gave  it  their  eloquent  endorse- 
ment at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  held  in  Boston, 
January  ioth,  1877.  His  plan  is  purely  American,  and  entirely  novel,  and  has  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  press  and  of  our  best  educators;  it  is  fraught  with  great  results, 
would  certainly  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and  would  prove 
in  the  end  to  be  very  economical  for  the  whole  community.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
would  place  men  where  they  belong  by  transforming  mercenary  labor  into  a  natural  func- 
tion and  pleasant,  profitable  exercise  ;  it  would  place  the  future  organization  of  society  upon 
the  basis  of  natural  talent,  and  satisfactorily  solve  many  social  problems  with  which  the 
world  has  hitherto  grappled  in  vain.  "What  has  been  but  a  dream  with  philosophers  has 
become  a  reality  under  the  hands  of  the  inspired  mechanician  and  practical  and  patient 
thinker,  S.  P.  Ruggles.  As  Massachusetts  has  given  the  country  what  was  in  its  day  the 
best  common  school  and  the  first  Normal  College,  so  let  us  hope  it  will  give  us  to-day  the 
first  Developing  School  and  Manual  Institute."  [Deterioration  and  Race  Education.  By 
Samuel  Royce,  p.  533.] 

Mr.  Ruggles  may  well  be  proud  of  the  legacy  which  he  will  leave  to  his  country  and 
the  world ;  his  works  will  live  after  him,  embracing  rare  inventive  and  practical  skill,  mostly 
directed  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  men  by  the  "  art  conservative  of  all 
arts,"  and  by  increasing  the  educational  facilities  for  the  unfortunate  blind,  and  the  rising 
generation  of  mechanics.  A  mechanic  himself,  he  sees  and  knows  the  needs  of  the  working 
classes  from  actual  experience,  and  not  from  theory.  Far  in  advance  of  the  great  body  of 
workmen,  who  cannot  help  themselves  even  by  evincing  an  interest  in  self-culture,  he  has 
hard  work  to  convince  the  general,  even  the  educated  public,  that  something  more  should 
be  done  by  associations  and  the  State,  for  the  working-classes  who  are  not  taught  to  work. 

He  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  power,  job,  and  card  printing-press — to  him  the 
blind  owe  the  opening  of  a  new  world  by  his  improvements  in  type,  paper,  books,  maps, 
slates,  and  writing-boards  for  their  use — the  ambitious  and  inventive  mechanic  may  thank 
him  for  the  "  Repository  of  Mechanical  Movements,"  which  ere  long  must  be  established 
in  all  great  cities — and  the  grammar-school  boy  will  honor  him  for  his  persistent  efforts  and 
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generous  offers  to  secure  .for  him  instruction  in  the  calling  for  which  he  has  developed  a 
special  fitness. 

Mr.  Ruggles  is  therefore  richly  entitled  to  the  name  and  fame  of  a  genuine  philanthro- 
pist. All  his  resources,  ample  as  they  are,  are  consecrated  to  the  good  of  humanity.  Hav- 
ing no  one  to  whom  he  wishes  to  leave  a  money-making  business,  his  single  purpose  is  to 
benefit  those  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  to  assist  those  who  can  help  themselves  to 
make  the  most  of  what  God  has  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  Such  men  as  he  are  the 
strength  and  glory  of  nations. 


IGELOW,  HORATIO  NELSON,  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  was  born  in  West  Boyl- 
ston,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1812. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ephraim  and  Polly  (Brigham,)  Bigelow,  (the  former 
born  February  20th,  1791,  and  the  latter  Nov  1st,  1795,).  of  whom  he  and  his 
brother,  Erastus  Brigham  Bigelow,  were  the  only  children.  His  father  must  have  been  a 
man  of  self-reliant  and  enterprising  character,  for  in  183  1 ,  when  cotton  manufacturing  was 
quite  in  its  infancy,  in  this  country,  he  built  a  cotton  mill  on  Nashua  River,  in  West  Boyl- 
ston,  where  the  mill  owned  by  E.  W.  Holbrook  is  now  located.  His  mother  was  a  woman 
of  fine  presence,  much  dignity,  strong  character,  and  good  sense.  She  lived  to  see  her  sons 
useful,  prosperous  and  respected — -to  take  a  mother's  pride  in  their  success,  and  to  receive 
from  them  every  mark  of  filial  honor  and  love.    She  died  January  14th,  1855. 

The  homestead  was  a  New  England  farmhouse,  near  the  house  of  Abel  Bigelow, 
grandfather  of  Horatio,  and  the  farms  were  adjacent.  Both  houses  are  still  standing  in 
1879,  anc*  the  latter,  built  a  hundred  years  ago,  may  yet  last  another  century.  The  young 
Horatio  remained  at  home  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  working  with  his  father  on  the  farm 
during  the  summer  and  attending  the  District  school  during  the  single  winter  term  ;  he 
afterwards  spent  about  two  years  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  in  similar  employments. 
This  District  school  instruction,  with  two  terms  at  the  Bradford  Academy,  constituted  all 
his  school  education.  In  1832,  when  his  father's  new  mill  was  started,  he  took  charge  of  it 
as  general  overseer.  Two  years  later,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1834,  he  married  Emily 
Worcester,  and  about  the  same  time  went  to  the  Beaman  Mill  in  West  Boylston  as  over- 
seer of  the  weaving  room.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  when,  having  gained  complete 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  cotton  manufacturing,  as  then  carried  on,  he  went  in  1836, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to  Shirley,  Worcester  County,  and  took  charge  of  a  cotton  mill 
as  general  superintendent. 
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He  remained  in  Shirley  but  a  single  year,  for  in  1837,  he  joined  his  brother  in  an  inde- 
pendent enterprise  in  the  historical  town  of  Lancaster  in  the  same  county.  In  the  southerly 
part  of  this  town,  as  it  then  was,  two  Englishmen,  still  remembered  as  Poinand  and  Plant, 
had  erected  substantial  mills  of  considerable  size  for  those  early  days.  Obtaining  possession 
of  one  of  these  mills,  the  two  young  men,  Horatio  twenty-five,  and  Erastus  twenty-three, 
the  former  with  little  money,  the  latter  with  less,  began  the  development  of  the  first  of  that 
remarkable  series  of  inventions  and  improvements  which,  in  the  course  of  forty  years  of 
healthful  growth,  have  built  up  the  pretty  and  thriving  town  of  Clinton  upon  the  least 
inviting  portion  of  the  town  of  Lancaster; — the  manufacture  of  "  coach-lace"  by  power- 
looms. 

The  history  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  manufacture,  which  grew  to  great  importance, 
would  be  interesting,  but  too  long  for  insertion  here.  Great  difficulties  were  at  first  met 
and  surmounted,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  profits  became  important  enough  to 
induce  a  few  sagacious  capitalists  in  Boston  to  invest  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  demand.  A  corporation  was  resolved  on,  and  it  must  have  a  name.  While  the 
name  was  undetermined,  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  chanced  to  stop  on  his  way  to  Washington,  on 
business  connected  with  his  patents,  at  the  Clinton  House,  New  York.  The  name  struck 
his  fancy,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  associates,  it  was  adopted;  the  new  corporation  for  the 
manufacture  of  coach-lace  became  the  Clinton  Company;  the  thriving  village  which  grew 
up  around  it  became  by  common  usage  "  Clintonville  ;"  this  name  was  given  to  the  post- 
office  soon  established  there,  and,  by  natural  development,  the  new  town  when  set  off  from 
Lancaster,  in  1850,  became  Clinton.  Other  enterprises  followed;  the  Counterpane  Mill 
about  1841  ;  the  Lancaster,  (gingham,)  Mills  in  1843-4;  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Mill  in  1849 
(although  the  present  corporation  was  not  organized  until  1854);  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth 
Mill  in  1856;  in  all  of  which  Horatio  N.  Bigelow  was  the  leading,  controlling  administra- 
tive spirit. 

The  Counterpane  Mill  produced  a  fabric  resembling  the  celebrated  Marseilles  quilts 
but  which  were  lighter,  more  pliable,  and  more  easily  washed,  and  being  cheaper,  obtained 
a  wide  market.  Unique  and  popular,  the  demand  soon  outstripped  the  production,  and  ihe 
works  were  more  than  doubled  in  1845-6.  When  the  Lancaster  Mills  were  started,  ging- 
hams were  mostly  imported,  a  few  however  were  made  in  this  country  on  hand-looms,  and 
by  foreign  workmen.  Mr.  Bigelow  undertook  to  produce  a  stronger  and  more  serviceable 
class  of  similar  goods  by  power-looms,  and  accomplished  it.  The  mills  have  always  main- 
tained a  high  rank  and  proved  remunerative  to  their  owners.  Upon  the  great  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  coach-lace,  in  1848,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mills  of  the  Clinton  Com- 
pany was  devoted  to  fabrics  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  production  of  the  Lancaster 
Mills,  but  for  the  most  part  heavier.  In  all  these  great  enterprises  hitherto,  the  brothers 
Bigelow,  although  the  animating  force,  the  one  as  originator  and  inventor,  the  other  as 
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organizer  and  manufacturer,  acting  with  all  the  authority,  and  much  of  the  responsibility 
of  absolute  ownership,  were  yet  for  the  most  part  merely  agents  of  corporations  in  which 
they  possessed  indeed,  more  or  less  interest,  but  which  yielded  their  principal  harvest  to  the 
owners  of  the  capital  invested. 

With  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Mill  began  a  new  order  of  things.  Successful  from  the 
hour  when  Horatio  N.  Bigelow,  relinquishing  all  salaried  employments  in  the  other  mills, 
gave  this  his  chief  attention.  The  Brussels  carpet  looms,  marvels  of  ingenious  complicity, 
were  gradually  simplified,  modified  and  improved,  until  they  seemed  completely  transformed  ; 
all  the  while  producing  with  unvarying  regularity  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets  of  a  perfec- 
tion of  surface,  pile,  body  and  selvage  unequalled  by  similar  goods  woven  by  hand.  To 
merely  equal  the  productions  of  hand-looms  was  failure,  the  inevitable  discrimination  in 
price  against  the  machine  product  was  greater  than  the  saving  in  cost.  Only  a  degree  of 
superiority  so  marked  as  to  compel  recognition,  could  overcome  this  adverse  discrimination, 
and  gain  an  equal  standing  in  the  market.  To  attain  this  acknowledged  pre-eminence  called 
out  Mr.  Bigelow's  highest  powers  as  a  manufacturer,  and  won  from  his  brother  the  most 
frank  and  unreserved  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  to  him  for  successfully  "  naturaliz- 
ing" his  inventions,  upon  which  their  success  or  failure  depended.  To  this  last,  which  was 
the  crowning  work  of  his  career  as  a  manufacturer,  he  brought  the  full  maturity  of  his 
powers  and  entire  devotion. 

The  Wire  Cloth  Mill  begun  under  his  care  soon  demanded  and  obtained  the  exclusive 
attention  of  a  competent  manager,  although  Mr.  Bigelow  retained  as  in  other  cases  an 
interest  in  the  property  and  a  place  on  its  Board  of  Directors.  Meantime  the  village  and 
the  town  grew  up  in  fair  and  attractive  proportions  under  his  stimulating  and  guiding  care. 
Its  streets,  churches,  schoolhouses,  its  hotel,  its  bank,  all  were  located  and  built  as  he 
directed  and  advised.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Clinton  Gas  Light  Company  ;  the 
first  President  of  the  Clinton  Savings  Bank  ;  Vice-President  and  Director  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Clinton ;  the  first  Postmaster ;  the  first  Representative  of  the  new  town  in 
the  General  Court ;  a  Director  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  ;  of  the  City  Bank 
(afterwards,  the  City  National  Bank)  of  Worcester?  from  1855  ;  of  the  Worcester  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Insurance  Company, — then  known  as  the  Mechanics'  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  from  1857;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  to  which 
he  contributed  largely  ;  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  a  prime  mover  of  every 
enterprise  for  the  material,  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  town. 

Possessed  of  strong  religious  feelings  and  the  firm  convictions  resulting  from  sound 
early  training,  he  united  with  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  always  remained  an  active  and  efficient  member;  but  he  respected  every  honest 
conviction,  and  gave  liberally  towards  the  establishment  of  the  various  churches  which 
grew  up  in  the  community  around  him.    A  keen  observer  and  a  sagacious  judge  of  men 
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he  readily  found  in  the  material  at  hand  some  capacity  for  useful  service,  and  useful  employ- 
ment for  every  capacity.  His  industry  was  untiring.  Work  was  work  in  those  days.  No 
ten-hour  law  hampered  the  exertions  of  a  community  in  which  all  felt  that  duty  and  honor 
required  all  alike  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them. 
The  working  day  embraced  thirteen  hours.  In  all  this  untiring  industry,  this  ceaseless 
activity,  his  was  a  leader's  part.  Earlier  than  the  earliest,  later  than  the  latest,  more  vigilant 
than  the  watchmen,— he  was  everywhere,  directing  all,  stimulating  all,  animating  all  by  his 
cheerful,  sympathetic  presence.  Deciding  every  question  instantly,  he  not  infrequently 
decided  wrong,  but  he  was  always  the  first  to  perceive  his  own  mistake  and  prompt  to  cor- 
rect it  before  much  harm  was  done.  Of  sympathetic  and  generous  nature,  he  was  yet  quick 
and  impulsive,  and  of  a  character  too  positive  to  escape  rivalries  and  jealousies,  but  the 
essential  sweetness  of  his  own  spirit  forbade  the  hardening  of  any  of  these  into  enmity. 
In  all  matters  of  town  administration  he  was  active  and  public-spirited,  and  could  always 
be  relied  on  to  support  the  liberal  and  progressive  side  of  every  question. 

In  the  year  1 850,  he  gave  to  the  town  of  Clinton  the  valuable  site  of  its  pretty  common, 
upon  the  easy  condition  that  it  should  be  properly  laid  out  and  cared  for.  To  the  Bigelow 
Free  Public  Library,  of  which  he  and  his  brother  were  founders,  he  was  a  generous  donor. 
A  public  hall  in  the  beautiful  Town  Hall  of  Clinton  bears  his  name;  but  the  whole  town 
is  a  monument  to  him  and  to  his  brother,  with  whose  memory  his  own  is  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated. As  a  manufacturer,  his  merit  was  conspicuous.  His  distinguished  brother,  with  a 
generosity  honorable  to  both,  attributes  to  him  a  chief  part  in  the  success  of  his  most 
important  inventions.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  detail.  His  keen  observation  instantly 
detected  at  once  every  imperfection  and  its  cause,  and  his  fertility  and  decision  promptly 
suggested  and  applied  the  remedy.  In  his  own  home,  where  he  had  surrounded  his 
family  with  all  the  evidences  of  taste  and  culture,  he  obtained  all  the  rest  and  refreshment 
possible  to  a  mind  so  active,  and  he  seemed  to  derive  from  the  very  multiplicity  and  diver- 
sity of  his  occupations,  both  recreation  and  enjoyment.  The  enjoyment  was  real,  the 
recreation  illusory.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful  of  men  and  entered  with  keen  zest 
into  everything  he  undertook,  but  each 'new  activity  consumed  its  share  of  his  vitality,  and 
the  stimulus  of  variety  and  the  joyousness  of  successful  exertion  failed  to  restore  the 
lavished  energy,  while  they  masked  the  signs  of  exhaustion. 

In  1864,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  suddenly, 
almost  without  warning,  his  brain  gave  way,  and  he  was  sent  in  the  following  year  under 
the  care  of  a  medical  attendant  to  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  entire  rest  and  the  diversion  of 
unfamiliar  scenes,  might  restore  him  at  least  to  such  a  measure  of  health  as  to  enable  him 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  quiet  enjoyment.  But  it  was  too  late,  the  blow  was 
fatal,  and  although  he  remained  after  his  return  in  1866,  in  tolerable  bodily  health,  with 
occasional  gleams  of  his  old  vivacity,  he  sank  gradually  until  his  death  which  occurred  on 
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the  second  day  of  January,  1 868,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
terminating  in  paralysis.  Painful  as  is  such  an  end  of  such  a  life  to  the  contemplation  of 
his  friends,  it  were  easy  to  dwell  on  it  too  much.  Healed  now  of  all  these  infirmities,  his 
memory  should  be  purged  of  their  recollection.  The  clouds  which  obscured  his  setting 
were  but  for  an  hour;  the  beneficent  fruits  of  his  marvellous  activity  are  for  years,  perhaps 
for  centuries.    He  had  four  children,  two  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  survive  him. 


EVVETT,  GEORGE,  M.D.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Born  in  Rindge,  New  Hampshire, 
April  28th,  1825.  The  ancestors  of  the  Jewett  family,  the  brothers  Maximilian  and 
Joseph  Jewett,  came  to  this  country  in  1638,  from  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  with 
about  sixty  other  families  who  settled  the  town  of  Rowley,  Mass.  The  descendants  of 
these  brothers,  under  various  forms  of  the  name,  are  found  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union.  The  Rindge  branch  of  the  family  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
town,  from  its  settlement.  Many  of  the  family  throughout  New  England,  including  several 
near  relatives  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  have  chosen  the  medical  profession.  His  father, 
Thomas  Jewett,  M.D.,  was  for  many  years,  a  highly  esteemed  practitioner  in  Rindge. 

George  Jewett  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  at  the 
Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  and  at  the  academy  at  Hancock,  N.  H.  Being  led 
both  by  natural  preference  and  paternal  example  to  select  the  medical  profession  as  his 
future  field  of  usefulness,  he  matriculated  at  the  Vermont  Medical  College  in  Woodstock, 
Vt,  in  1845.  There  he  attended  two  courses  of  lectures.  Thence  he  repaired  to  the 
Berkshire  Medical  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1847.  Subsequently  he  attended 
another  course  at  Harvard  Medical  College,  in'  which  he  had  the  privileges  of  hospital 
practice,  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Jewett  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1847,  at  Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  till  the  summer  of  1853,  when  he  removed 
to  Gardner,  and  practised  successfully  in  that  town  for  about  five  years.  In  1858  he  sought 
and  found  a  wider  field  for  energy  and  skill  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  now  resides.  During 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
January,  1862,  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
was  in  Gen.  McClellan's  army  through  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  peninsula.  During 
the  summer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  sickness  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
at  one  time,  he  was  the  only  commissioned  Medical  officer  on  duty  in  his  brigade.  At  the 
battle  of  Yorktown,  he  received  an  order  to  take  charge  of  a  hundred  wagons,  to  collect 
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and  carry  to  Yorktown,  all  the  sick  and  wounded  left  behind  on  the  advance  of  the  army. 
In  this  trying  and  arduous  service,  he  removed  the  sick  from  the  camp  to  the  wagons, 
sometimes  only  with  the  help  of  a  female  nurse,  being  obliged  to  carry  them  on  his  back. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  hospital  train  at  Yorktown,  he  was  detailed  for  hospital  duty.  Soon 
after,  he  was  ordered  in  charge  of  Hospital  Steamer  "  Arrowsmith."  In  this  position  his 
duty  brought  him  much  into  the  company  of  medical  officers  of  the  Navy.  He  carried  the 
wounded  and  sick  from  various  camps  on  the  Pamunky  and  James  rivers  to  Annapolis, 
Baltimore  and  other  Sanitaria.  He  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  at  the  commencement 
of  the  "  Seven  days'  fight"  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  volun- 
teered, with  two  other  medical  officers,  to  remain  behind  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  care  of  the 
wounded.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Jewett  was  selected  to  surrender  the  medical  stores  and 
supplies  which  were  left  by  our  retreating  army,  and  also  the  wounded  soldiers  and  medical 
officers  in  charge  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  of  the  Confederate  Army,  by  whom  they  were  paroled. 

After  a  great  variety  of  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  was  promoted  by  Gov. 
Andrew,  and  commissioned  Surgeon  and  Major  of  the  Fifty-first  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
Gen.  A.  B.  R.  Sprague  of  Worcester,  commanding,  and  ordered  to  the  department  of  North 
Carolina.  After  some  months  of  service  in  camp,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  as  Post  Surgeon 
at  Morehead  City  on  the  coast.  After  a  short  service  at  this  point,  he  joined  his  regiment, 
which  was  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry,  there  to  unite  with  the  army  of  Gen.  Meade  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  At  this  period,  affairs  began  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude  in 
New  York  City,  where  his  regiment  was  ordered  for  service,  camping  at  Castle  Garden. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  with  the  regiment  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment, July  27th,  1863,  having  been  in  constant  active  service,  in  places  of  danger  from 
disease  or  battle,  during  the  whole  period. 

On  his  return  from  military  service,  he  resumed  practice  at  Fitchburg,  and  continued 
therein,  until  the  latter  part  of  1867.  He  then  made  an  extensive  tour,  covering  portions 
of  Europe,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  etc.,  spending  considerable  time  in  European  hospitals, 
and  returned  home  in  1868  with  enlarged  professional  knowledge,  powers  strengthened  and 
disciplined  by  unwonted  contact  with  men  and  things,  and  complete  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  suffering  humanity. 

Dr.  Jewett  ranks  with  the  leaders  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  Worcester  County,  and 
has  acquired  an  enviable  surgical  reputation.  Zealous  and  diligent  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery,  he  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  medical  literature.  Among  his  writings,  are,  a  paper  on  Surgical  Injuries  of  the 
Head  that  was  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in 
1877;  and  also  an  article  on  The  Use  of  the  Aspirator  in  the  Bladder,  describing* an 
original  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  known  in  that  section 
of  the  State.    It  was  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Dr.  Jewett  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  also  of  the 
Worcester  North  District  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  during  1877  and  '78. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Examining  Surgeon  for  Pensions, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  held  for  three  years  a  commission  as  Surgeon  and  Major 
of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Infantry,  resigning  in  1872.  He  has  also  been  much  interested 
in  Agriculture,  especially  in  the  department  of  Horticulture,  and  was  president  of  the  Wor- 
cester North  Agricultural  Society  during  the  years  1878  and  '79- 

Dr.  Jewett  has  also  taken  much  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  From  1869  to 
1876  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  High  School. 

In  1848 — November  15th — he  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Sanders  of  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.  She  died  in  June,  1867,  and  December  17th,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Brooks 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.  Four  children  of  the  first  marriage,  having  died  in  early  childhood, 
sleep  with  their  mother  on  Laurel  Hill.  One  son,  Walter  Kendall,  born  October  1 2th„ 
1868,  resides  with  his  parents  at  Fitchburg. 


HOATE,  CHARLES,  of  Woburn,  Mass.  Born  September  16th,  1806,  in  that  part 
of  Charlestown,  now  known  as  Somerville.  Samuel  Choate,  his  father,  was  a 
ship  carpenter  by  trade,  and  was  also  a  native  of  Charlestown.  His  grandfather, 
Samuel  Choate,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  a  native  of  Ipswich,  whence  he 


removed  to  Charlestown,  where  he  died  May  2d,  1 799.  The  genealogical  register  of  this 
branch  of  the  Choate  family  has  been  preserved  with  conscientious  and  painstaking  care. 
The  first  common  ancestor,  of  American  connections,  was  John  Choate,  who  came  hither 
from  England.  According  to  the  Court  files  in  the  Salem  Court-House,  he  was  about 
forty  years  of  age  in  1664.  He  probably  arrived  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
somewhere  between  the  years  1640  and  1645.  He  married  and  settled  at  Chebacco, 
Ipswich,  now  Essex. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  original  orthography  of  the  patronymic,  and  also 
about  the  locality  in  England  from  which  John  Choate  emigrated.  Some  have  contended 
that  the  name  should  be  spelled  Chute.  He,  however,  signed  it  Choate.  Henry  Jacie,  in 
a  letter  dated  Aughton,  Yorkshire,  June  12th,  1633,  and  addressed  to  his  friend,  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  New  England,  mentions  a  number  of  acquaintances  that  would  like  to 
migrate  to  the  New  World,  and  among  them  one  Goodman  Choate.  That  Goodman 
Choate  was  identical  with  John  Choate  is  highly  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  latter 
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settled  in  Ipswich,  which  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  bought  of  an  Indian  sagamore  for  twenty 
pounds.  The  knightly  origin  of  the  family  is  indicated  by  the  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  it. 
Its  martial  characteristics  and  changeful  fortunes  in  the  rough  old  times  are  also  pointed  out 
by  the  device  surmounting  the  shield, — a  mailed  hand  gripping  a  broken  sword. 

John  Choate  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  fourth,  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  eloquent  Rufus  Choate.  Samuel,  the  second,  married  Mary  Williams 
of  Roxbury,  and  became  the  father  of  Samuel  Choate,  the  second,  of  that  name.  He,  in 
turn,  became  the  father  of  Samuel  Choate,  the  third,  who  married  Susannah  Pierce  of 
Charlestown.  Their  seventh  child,  Samuel  Choate,  the  fourth,  married  Margery, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Abigail  (Wright)  Wyman,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1793.  Eight 
children,  of  whom  Charles,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  seventh,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
union.  His  mother  belonged  to  a  family  whose  remote  origin  was  doubtless  Saxon.  The 
name  Wyman  is  of  Germanic  derivation,  and  was  formerly  written  Weyman.  The  first 
reference  to  them,  in  America,  is  in  the  records  of  Charlestown,  under  date  December  1 8th, 
1640.  They  were  signers  of  the  town  orders,  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  Woburn,  and 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  larger  portion  of  people  bearing  the  Wyman  name  in  this 
country.  Their  descendants  are  numerous,  and  are  mainly  incorporated  with  the  sturdy, 
substantial,  and  excellent  yeomen  of  the  nation,  apostrophized  by  the  poet  in  the  lines : 

"  Hearts  of  the  people  ! — Working  Men  ! 
Marrow  and  nerve  of  human  powers ; 
Who  on  your  sturdy  backs  sustain, 
Through  streaming  time  this  world  of  ours." 

Lieutenant  John  Wyman  settled  at  Woburn  in  1642.  His  son  Jonathan  Wyman, 
first ;  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Wyman,  second  ;  his  great-grandson,  Jonathan  Wyman,  third, 
who  served  in  the  army,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Margery,  wife  of  Samuel,  and  mother 
of  Charles  Choate,  were  all  of  the  social  class  who,  without  affectation  or  pretence,  may  in 
truth  be  called  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  people, — the  firmest  element  of  their 
strength,  and  the  surest  basis  of  their  grandeur. 

Charles  Choate  received  his  early  education  at  the  public  schools  of  Charlestown.  At 
the  age  of  ten  years  he  removed  to  Petersham,  Worcester  Co.,  and  took  up  his  residence 
with  an  uncle,  under  whose  care  he  remained  for  about  eighteen  months.  He  then 
repaired  to  Lynn,  and  was  occupied  in  the  shoe  business  until  he  had  attained  his  twentieth 
year.  With  most  commendable  desire  for  scholastic  culture  he  now  determined  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  personal  instruction,  and  studied  for  about  eighteen  months  at  the 
Academy  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  His  studies  were  select,  and  the  course  of 
education  pursued  was  of  special  character. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  business  responsibilities,  Mr.  Choate 
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next  entered  the  general  country  store  of  his  brother,  W.  T.  Choate,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  To 
him,  as  to  many  other  distinguished  metropolitan  merchants,  it  was  an  admirable  training- 
school  for  future  mercantile  achievements.  In  1827  he  located  in  Woburn,  and  resumed 
his  connection  with  the  shoe  manufacture.  In  1830  he  began  business  for  himself,  and 
continued  to  carry  it  on  in  that  place  until  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  There  he 
conducted  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  same  fabrics  until  1848,  in  which  year  he  retired 
from  active  business,  and  did  not  re-enter  it  for  four  years. 

In  1852  the  firm  of  Alley,  Choate  &  Cummings  was  organized  for  the  manufacture, 
of  leather  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  Lowell,  Maine.    They  continued  in  business  until  1858, 
when  the  senior  partner  retired  from  the  firm,  and  left  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Choate  & 
Cummings.    The  new  firm  lasted  until  1864,  when  it  was  dissolved. 

Political  affairs  have  not  engrossed  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  Mr.  Choate. 
Yet  even  in  this  department  he  has  served  the  public  faithfully.  In  1845  ne  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  by  the  Whig  party,  from  Middlesex  County.  In  1846  he  was  re- 
elected, and  was  again  chosen  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  1849,  Dv  a  coalition 
of  political  parties.  Of  the  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Engrossed  Bills  he  was  an  efficient 
member. 

The  military  title  of  Mr.  Choate  is  due  to  four  years'  service  as  colonel  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Briggs.  In  his  native  town  he  has  held  many  local  offices  of  trust  and  honor, 
and  is  connected  with  its  public  fiscal  concerns.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Insurance  Company,  Boston.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Wo- 
burn, and  for  many  years  has  been  identified  with  all  movements  intended  to  promote  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  the  town. 

He  was  married  in  1832  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Abigail  (Hutchinson) 
Parker,  of  Woburn.  She  died  in  1833,  and  in  1840  he  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Lydia  Dow,  of  Ware,  New  Hampshire. 
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VoAR,  GEORGE  FRISBIE,  United  States  Senator,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Born 

I in  Concord,  Mass,  August  29th,  1826.  His  father,  Samuel  Hoar,  was  a  leading 
— .*  member  of  the  Middlesex  bar;  and,  in  1840,  was  appointed  by  the  Government 
a  Commissioner  to  South  Carolina.  His  mother  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  aunt  of  William  M.  Evarts.  In  Bond's  Genealogies  of 
Watertown  it  is  recorded  that  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Hoar  family  in  America  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  a  wealthy  banker  of  London.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  prominent  financier  in 
that  city  is  now  a  member  of  a  banking  firm,  whose  standing  is  of  the  highest,  and  whose 
business  is  very  extensive,  and  that  his  name  is  spelled — with  slight  variation — like  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  family.  The  connection  between  the  two,  if  such  there  be,  needs  the  zeal 
and  research  of  an  antiquarian  genealogist  to  demonstrate.  The  original  immigrant,  what- 
ever his  trans-Atlantic  connections,  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Joanna  Hoar, 
— his  wife  in  all  probability—died  in  Braintree,  a.d.  166 r.  John  Hoar,  his  son,  was  a 
lawyer,  "  distinguished  for  his  bold,  independent  mind  and  action,"  and  lived  in  Scituate 
from  1643  to  1655.  He  settled  in  Concord,  about  1660,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1704. 
Jonathan  Hoar,  son  of  Samuel,  and  grandson  of  John  Hoar,  was  born  June  6th,  1  707,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1740,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Provincial  service  during  the 
wars  from  1744  to  1763.  In  1755  he  served  at  Fort  Edward  with  the  rank  of  Major;  the 
next  year  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  acted  as  aide  to 
General  Winslow  at  Crown  Point.  After  the  peace  of  1  763  he  went  to  England,  and,  in 
consideration  of  his  arduous  and  efficient  services,  received  the  appointment  of  Governor  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  neighboring  provinces.  He  did  not  live  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  his  new  office,  but  died  in  1771,  on  his  way  to  assume  them,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
Governor  Hoar's  son,  Samuel,  was  born  in  Lexington,  August  23d,  1743,  resided  at  Lin- 
coln, held  magisterial  office,  was  many  times  Representative  of  Lincoln  in  the  Legislature, 
and  was  also  Senator  from  1813  to  18  16.  He  died  May  2 2d,  1832.  Samuel  Hoar,  son  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  in  Concord,  May  1 8th,  1778  ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1802  ;  and  re- 
ceived the  honorary  distinction  of  LL.D.  from  that  University  in  1838.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  1805,  and  in  1812  became  the  son-in-law  of  the  illustrious  Revolutionary 
patriot  and  statesman,  Roger  Sherman. 

With  such  an  ancestry,  paternal  and  maternal,  young  Hoar  could  hardly  fail  to  devel- 
op the  instincts  of  the  politician,  and  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  statesman.  The 
family  genealogies,  preserved  with  such  conscientious  care  by  old  New  England  families, 
illustrate  the  truth  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  They  contain  the  names  of  men 
of  world-wide  fame  as  clergymen,  philosophers,  scientists,  jurists,  statesmen,  physicians,  and 
merchants ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  demonstrate  the  fact  that  marked  superiority  in  any  of 
these  classes  is  the  outgrowth  of  centuries  of  persistent  ancestral  culture.  The  registered 
ideas  and  impressions  of  successive  generations,  addicted  to  special  trains  of  thought  and 
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walks  of  activity,  are  substantially  transmitted  to,  and  embodied  in,  the  children,  and  con- 
stitute the  capital  with  which  they  enter  upon  competitive  business  in  life.  How  to  use  the 
capital  bequeathed  was  the  question  considered  by  parents,  and  by  teachers  in  the  select 
schools  attended  by  the  youth  ;  and  also  in  Harvard  University  where  he  studied,  and  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1846.  Their  native  power  was  regulated  and  disciplined,  and  mental 
energy  taught  how  to  expend  itself  to  the  best  advantage  while  seeking  the  noblest  private 
and  public  ends. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Hoar  studied  the  science  and  practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father.  He  also  attended  the  regular  courses  of  lectures,  etc.,  in  the  Harvard  Law  School 
from  September,  1847,  to  August,  1849.  From  that  date  to  December  in  the  same  year,  he 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  B.  F.  Thomas  of  Worcester,  and  was  then  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Reading  and  study  had  already  taken  wider  range  than  is  either  customary  or  needful 
for  ordinary  practitioners,  but  yet  absolutely  necessary  for  those  whose  future  action  is  to 
influence  directly  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  may  be  called  to  guide  the  policy  of 
their  own  people.  Commencing  practice  in  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1849,  he  carried  it  on 
independently  for  some  time,  but  in  1852  entered  into  professional  business  association  with 
the  Hon.  Emory  Washburn.  That  connection  lasted  until  January,  1854,  when  Mr.  Wash- 
burn was  elected  Governor.  From  January  1st,  1857,  to  December  1st,  1858,  the  Hon. 
Chas.  Devens,  Jr.,  and  J.  Henry  Hill  were  associated  with  him  in  practice.  Since  then  Mr. 
Devens  only  has  sustained  partnership  relations  with  him. 

•  The  political  career  of  Mr.  Hoar  began  in  1852,  when  he  was  elected  Represen- 
tative to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  There  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Probate.  There,  began  the  application  of  those  ethical  rules  which  enter  into  the 
regulation  and  government  of  states  and  nations,  the  preservation  of  their  safety,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  the  protection  of  citizens  in  their  rights,  and  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  public  morals.  There,  too,  began  the  actual  experience  of  men  and  things,  the  close 
scrutiny  of  ideas  and  interests  as  social  forces,  essential  to  wise  legislation  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  political  parties.  In  1857  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  Worcester  County, 
and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Eleven  years  of  private  life  followed  ; 
— years,  in  which  history  was  made  with  unexampled  rapidity  ;  years,  pregnant  of  great 
events,  and  decisive  of  protracted  contests  ; — and  in  1868  Mr.  Hoar  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Ninth  District.  The  garnered  wisdom  of  the  last  eventful  decade,  in  which  all 
thinking  patriotic  men  had  lived  so  intensely  and  pondered  so  deeply,  was  revealed  in  his 
Congressional  service.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  secessionist  States,  the  political  status  of 
the  emancipated,  the  prevention  of  national  retrogression,  the  augmentation  of  national 
strength  and  resources,  all  engaged  his  attention.  So  satisfactory  did  speech  and  vote  prove 
to  his  constituents  that  they  returned  him  to  the  National  Legislature  for  four  consecutive 
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terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  that  tried  the  impeachment  case  of  Secretary 
Belknap,  and  acquitted  itself  with  distinguished  impartiality  and  skill. 

In  1876,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  successor  of  the  Hon.  Geo. 
S.  Boutwell.  There  he  has  entered  upon  the  most  dignified  and  influential  functions  an 
American  citizen  can  exercise, — those  of  the  chief  magistracy  alone  excepted.  Grave  social 
and  political  problems  await  happy  solution.  The  power  of  the  General  Government,  the 
issues  of  universal  suffrage,  the  relations  of  races  in  the  South  and  West,  the  degeneracy 
and  corruption  of  official  life,  all  need  keenest  dissection  and  wisest  remedies.  Able  and 
venerable  publicists,  like  President  Woolsey,  also  insist  that  "the  laws  concerning  marriage, 
legitimacy,  divorce,  bequests,  guardianship,  the  rights  of  married  women,  and  the  rights  of 
aliens  ought  rationally  to  be  uniform  through  the  Union."  The  questions  of  national  edu- 
cation, of  naturalization,  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  the  state,  of  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  are  all  live  questions  and  enforce  attention.  That  Senator  Hoar  is  endowed  with  the 
disciplined  power  to  wrestle  with  them  successfully,  is  apparent  from  his  printed  addresses, 
from  his  speeches  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention  which  met  at 
Worcester  in  1877,  and  from  his  speeches  on  many  other  occasions. 

He  was  married  in  185^  to  Mary  Louise,  daughter  of  Samuel  D.  and  Mary  A.  Sparr. 
She  died  January  30th,  1859.  ^n  I862,  he  married  Ruth  A.,  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Miller, 
of  Worcester. 

Senator  Hoar  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Science,  which  was  designed  by  its  founders  to  aid  in  the  advancement,  development, 
and  practical  application  of  science  in  connection  with  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mer- 
cantile business,  and  other  kindred  branches  of  practical  education.  Not  only  has  he  bestowed 
the  aid  of  his  practised  ability  on  that  admirable  institution,  but  he  has  further  assisted  it  by 
gifts  of  books  and  public  documents,  and  by  munificently  providing  for  the  free  tuition  of 
three  students  from  that  part  of  Norfolk  County  which  formerly  made  part  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District. 
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MERSON,  RALPH  WALDO,  of  Concord,  Mass.  Born  in  Boston,  May  25th, 
1803.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  that  city.  His  ancestry,  for  eight  generations,  has  been  largely  minis- 
terial. From  the  days  of  his  .forefather,  Peter  Bulkley,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Concord,  there  has  always  been  a  clergyman  in  the  family,  either  on  the  paternal  or 
maternal  side.    Of  this  consecutive  clerical  line,  he  is  the  eighth  member. 

When  about  eight  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  public 
grammar  schools,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  such  proficiency  in  learning  as  to  be  qualified 
to  enter  the  Latin  school.  At  the  school  exhibitions  he  precociously  recited  his  own 
poetical  compositions.  In  181 7  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  from  it  in 
August,  182  r, — being  little  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  His  college  standing  did  not 
give  extraordinary  promise  of  future  intellectual  eminence.  He  did  not  sustain  high  rank 
in  his  class,  although  he  received  two' Bowdoin  prizes  for  dissertations,  and  a  Boylston 
prize  for  declamation  on  another  occasion.    He  was  the  poet  of  his  class  on  "  class  day." 

While  an  undergraduate  he  was  a  greater  reader  than  the  majority  of  students,  and 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  general  literature.  Teaching  school 
occupied  the  five  years  immediately  following  graduation.  After  some  attention  paid  to 
theological  studies,  he  was  "  approbated,  to  preach",  by  the  Middlesex  Association  of  min- 
isters in  1826.  Impaired  health  theff  forbade  continuous  preaching,  and  he  spent  the 
winter  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  Returning  from  thence  he  was  ordained  in  March, 
1829,  as  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of 
Boston. 

His  clerical  career,  however,  was  of  brief  continuance.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
members  of  his  church  in  opinions  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  he  therefore  asked  and 
received  a  dismission  in  1832.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
tarried  there  nearly  a  year.  In  1833  he  rejoined  his  friends  in  Massachusetts,  and  began 
his  course  of  public  instruction,  hut  not  in  the  position  he  had  filled  for  one  triennium.  In 
the  winter  of  1833-4  ne  lectured  before  the  Boston  Mechanics  Institute  on  the  subject  of 
Water.  Two  other  lectures  followed  on  his  Italian  tour,  and  then  another  on  the  Relation 
of  Man  to  the  Globe.  Biographical  studies  greatly  interested  him,  and  in  1834  he  lectured, 
in  Boston  on  Michel  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox,  and  Edmund  Burke.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  North  American  Review,  and  in  the  same  year  read  a  poem  at  Cam- 
bridge before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

His  residence  at  Concord  began  in  1835  ;  when  he  became  absorbed  in  those  mental 
and  moral  investigations  whose  results,  as  successively  matured,  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  he  delivered  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  English  literature 
in  Boston  ;  in  1836,  twelve  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history;  in  1837,  ten  lectures  on 
human  culture;  in  1838,  ten  lectures  on  human  life;  in  1839,  ten  lectures  on  the  present 
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age  ;  in  1841,  seven  lectures  on  the  times;  and  since  then  has  delivered  several  courses  of 
lectures  in  Boston.  / 

His  first  volume  was  published  in  1836.  It  was  of  small  size,  and  on  the  subject  of 
Nature.  That,  together  with  an  oration,  entitled  Man  Thinking,  pronounced  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1  837  ;  an  address  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  College 
in  1838;  and  a  treatise  on  The  Method  of  Nature,  issued  in  1841,  attracted  public 
attention,  and  encouraged  the  author  to  address  the  reading  community  through  the  press. 
Freshness  and  depth  of  thought,  beauty  of  expression,  and  the  charm  of  his  peculiar  ideal- 
istic opinions  attracted  many  admiring  pupils. 

In  1840  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Dial,  a  quarterly  periodical  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  moot  points  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  history.  Miss  Margaret  Fuller  was 
editor,  assisted  by  himself,  A.  B.  Alcott,  William  H.  Channing,  Theodore  Parker,  George 
Ripley,  and  others.  It  lived  four  years,  for  the  last  two  of  which  it  was  under  Mr. 
Emerson's  editorial  care. 

In  1 84 1  he  published  the  first,  and  in  1844  the  second  volume  of  his  Essays.  In  the 
latter  year  he  also  issued  his  lectures  on  New  England  Reformers,  The  Young  Americaii, 
and  Negro  Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  He  subsequently  delivered  lectures  pn 
Svvedenborg,  Napoleon,  New  England,  and  other  subjects.  In  1846  he  assorted  and 
published  a  volume  of  his  own  poems.  The  next  year  he  visited  England  the  second  time, 
in  fulfilment  of  an  engagement  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  before  a  union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  and  other  Societies.  These  lectures  were  published  in  1850,  under  the  title 
of  Representative  Men.  The  hand  of  the  master  appears  in  the  portraitures.  Some  object 
to  them  as  too  highly  colored  in  different  parts.  In  1859  he  published  the  Miscellanies, 
including  Nature,  and  nine  lectures  and  college  addresses,  which  had  been  previously 
printed  in  periodical  or  pamphlet  form. 

In  1852,  in  conjunction  with  W.  H.  Channing  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  he  prepared  the 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli — a  gifted,  many-sided  and  unfortunate  woman  whom 
genius  and  goodness  alone  could  appreciate.  In  1856,  he  published  English  Traits, — a 
work  revealing  great  penetrative  insight,  discriminative  estimation,  and  unusual  power  of 
selection. 

The  Conduct  of  Life  appeared  in  i860,  and  has  been  attentively  studied  by  numerous 
thousands.  May  Day  and  Other  Pieces,  poems,  were  issued  in  1867;  and  Society  and 
Solitude  in  1870.    His  Prose  Works  Complete  were  revised  and  reprinted  in  1869. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  of  lyceum  lecturers  in 
the  country.  Slavery,  Woman's  Rights,  and  other  topics  of  public  interest  have  received 
his  most  philosophic  and  prophetic  study.  As  a  literary  man  he  is  distinguished  by  the 
"  union  of  poetic  imagination  with  practical  acuteness."  He  is  a  keen  observer  of  society, 
character,  manners,  and  institutions ;  and,  though  a  brilliant  transcendentalist  is  a  remark- 
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ably  shrewd  and  practical  man.  Logical  methods  he  rarely  uses.  "  The  bent  of  his  mind 
is  to  ideal  laws,  which  are  perceived  by  the  intuitive  faculty,  and  are  beyond  the  province 
of  dialectics.  Equally  conspicuous  is  his  tendency  to  embody  ideas  in  the  forms  of  imagi- 
nation. No  spiritual  abstraction  is  so  evanescent  but  he  thus  transforms  it  into  a  concrete 
reality." — American  Cyclopedia. 

His  emotions  are  less  the  outpouring  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head.  His 
style  is  in  harmony  with  his  thought, — condensed,  abrupt,  obscure  at  times,  but 
always  suggestive  and  powerful.  "  The  singular  beauty  and  intense  life  and  signifi- 
cance of  his  language  demonstrate  that  he  has  not  only  something  to  say,  but  knows 
exactly  how  to  say  it."  So  strong  is  his  love  of  beauty  "  that  he  accepts  nothing  in  life 
that  is  morbid,  uncomely,  haggard,  or  ghastly."  "  His  observation,  his  wit,  his  reason,  his 
imagination,  his  style,  all  obey  the  controlling  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  his 
nature,  and  instinctively  avoid  the  ugly  and  the  base."  His  philosophical  and  religious 
writings  are  fragmentary  contributions  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite.  System  he  has 
none;  and  mentally  identifies  it  with  charlatanism.  "  His  largest  generalization  is  1  Exist- 
ence.' On  this  inscrutable  theme  his  conceptions  vary  with  his  moods  and  experience. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  man  who  parts  with  his  personality  in  being  united  to  God ; 
sometimes  it  seems  to  be  God  who  is  impersonal,  and  who  comes  to  personality  only  in 
man  ;  and  the  real  obscurity  or  vacillation  of  his  metaphysical  ideas  is  increased  by  the 
vivid  and  positive  concrete  forms  in  which  they  are  successively  clothed." — American 
Cyclopedia. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  affirms  of  him  that  "  a  more  independent  and  original 
thinker  can  nowhere  in  this  age  be  found."  The  London  Athenceum  is  severely  hyper- 
critical, as  usual,  in  its  judgments  of  the  Concord  sage.  The  British  Quarterly  Review 
sees  moral  and  social  danger  in  his  teachings,  and  solemnly  says : — "  We  warn  admirers  of 
this  writer  against  a  doctrine  which  tampers  with  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
There  must  be  such  a  difference :  it  deeply  concerns  every  man  who  presumes  to  teach  the 

public  to  hold  fast  by  it  No  !  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Emerson,  and  many  men 

like-minded,  are  compassing  sea  and  land  to  propagate  is  not  true  ;  the  cultivated  intel- 
lect, the  imagination,  the  conscience,  the  heart,  unite  in  the  disclaimer.  There  is  a  deeper 
philosophy  than  this,  a  nobler  poetry,  a  manlier  morality,  a  stronger  stimulant,  a  sweeter 
solace;  and  our  readers  need  not  now  be  told  where  these  are  to  be  found.  ...  His 
ethics  are  as  destitute  of  authority  as  his  poetry  is  of  life,  and  his  philosophy  of  wisdom." 

Mr.  Emerson  is  content  to  let  men  think  of  him  and  his  teachings  as  they  will, — pro- 
vided they  think  honestly,  and  with  sincere  desire  to  know  and  do  the  truth.  All  are  factors 
of  the  great  problem  whose  ultimate  solution  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  highest  good. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  married  in  September,  1835,  to  Miss  Jackson  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 
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